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PREFACE. 


An  exfcenLAiTe  operatioii  Itkn  tlie  oensus  entail  Bj  when  nndertaken  tn  thin  oonati?^  an 
amonDt  of  &npor?iaioD  and  a minntenesn  of  instmction  that  wonld  be  deemed  Bnperflnena 
in  the  ennmei-ation  of  a European  iKtpnlation-  In  the  former  not  only  does  the  whole  task 
of  recording  the  required  information  fall  npon  the  agency  appointed  to  collect  it  instead 
of  on  the  honBoholder  who  is  called  upon  to  fnmiab  it>  bat  in  the  information  itaelf  there 
are  certain  featares  distingniBhing  it  from  that  returned  in  the  weatem  commenity  which 
require  to  be  provided  for  Bomo  tune  before  the  aotnal  cenane,  or  the  regulta  collected  are 
Buro  to  be  wTong.^  Thns^  though  this  IVesidenOT  ia  fortunate  in  the  existence  of  an  available 
staff  of  ennmeratora  attaohed  to  nearly  every  village^  and  conversant  with  all  the  reaidenCa 
thereof,  the  very  aamber  of  these  agents  neceasitatea  a oouaidetable  amount  of  drilling  and 
superviaion  before  they  be  expected  to  follow  the  preaciibed  instructions  with  complete 
uniformity.  Whatever  the  degree  of  detail  into  which  inatmetionB  of  this  special  nature 
attempt  to  enter,  it  ia  fntile  to  hope  that  they  mm  be  framed  so  as  to  meet  every  diffictalty 
that  ia  likely  to  occur.  The  solution  of  each  cases,  the  care  that  the  true  purpose  of  a 
rale  is  not  distorted  by  an  unintelligent  or  narrow  verbal  interpretation  on  the  part  of  an 
ill-educated  enumerator,  and  the  general  provision  for  the  carrying  out.  of  the  operation 
in  a thorough  and  efficient  manner,  are  tasks  which  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
energy  attention  of  Distiiot  officiala  in  the  position  and  with  the  intimate  local  knowledge 
of  Collectors,  their  Assistants,  and  the  Mimlntd^TS.  The  snccoBs  of  an  enumeration  is  pri- 
marily dna  to  their  efforts,  for  withont  their  cordial  and  active  sympathy  a general  superin- 
tending agency  is  helpless.  This  aid  has  on  the  present  oocaeion  been  univerflallj  given, 
and  it  IS  to  them,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  those  responBible  for  the  censos  have 
reason  to  he  grat^ul. 

The  provision  of  forms  in  this  country,,  where  there  is  ordinarily  no  reason  for  the  main-, 
tenance  of  the  machinery  requiaiteforthe  outturn  of  bo  large  and  varloua  a snpply,  ia  a matter 
of  great  difficulty,  but  has  been  overcome  by  the  exertions  and  excellent  arrangements 
moyde  at  the  Government  Central  Press  by  Mr.  Elingsmill,  the  Superintendent-  Throughout 
the  operstionB  of  which  these  rolnmea  oontaia  the  record,  he  has  rendered  every  assiatance, 
both  oy  valuable  enggeationB  on  mattera  typographical,  and  by  the  trcnble  he  baa  pereonalty 
taken  in  furthering  the  progress  of  the  work  trough  the  press,  when  both  his  plant  and 
eBtablishmenb  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  demanda  made  upon  them  for  the  heavy 
statistical  accompaniments  to  this  review, 

I have  finally  the  pleasure  of  recording  personal  retxigmtion  of  the  help  1 have  re-, 
ceived  in  my  own  share  of  the  task  from  J.  M,  OampbeH,  Editor  of  the  Frovincial 
Gaxettoer,  who,  with  bis  Assistant,  Bio  6&heb  Bhimbh^  E^rpar&m,  has  supplied  me 
with  informatiOEi  regarding  caste  and  other  Bpeoial  questions  not  within  the  range  of  ordi- 
nary statiaticBi.  Also  from  Professor  Forrest  of  the  Deccan  College,  who  took  the  entire  charge 
of  my  duties  whiLat  I was  absent  for  three  months  at  a time  when  the  whole  of  the  retuma 
from  the  Feudatory  States  were  either  under  revision,  or  in  the  press,  and  who  has  also  as- 
aiated  mo  in  mattera  within  his  own  apedal  branch  of  study.  The  m^iatance  rendered  by 
the  Bnperintendeuts  of  the  three  Branch  offices  of  abstraction,  Messra  Plunkett,  Virpras^ 
and  the  late  B&o  BahAdur  Rangr&o  Bhimiji,  was  throughout  of  the  utmost  value,  aa  by  their 
personal  exertions  alone  oonld  a large  body  of  nntmined  clerks  be  drilled  into  punctuality 
and  systematic  work.  'Hie  taak  that  fell  to  Mr,  Plunkett’s  share,  namely  the  returns  from 
nine  CoUectorates,  was  a particnlarly  burdensome  one,  as  it  entailed  the  employment  of  an 
excessively  large  estahliahmenL  I have  lastly  to  mention  Mr.  B^moundra  Keshav 
B^gaitkar,  whose  services  were  placed  at  my  disposal  from  the  Revenue  and  Gcfnerel 
Departments  of  the  Secretariat,  and  who  for  two  years  him  been  my  personal  ABsistant.  His 
continuoua  mdastiy  and  intelligent  appreciation,  of  the  special  character  of  the  work  he  had 
to  deal  with  deserve  my  warmeat  oommendation  and  thanke. 


Putma,  October  1082, 


J,  A.  BAINES 
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CORRECTIO^S. 

Chii|}t«T  I,  3 — Chnit  TJp|>«T  Frontier  m Calunm  17  of  the  Table. 

t,  pa^  3,  pan.  £— The  tat*  are*  is  stot  1£S,&S0  aqvan  milaa,  but 

For  tha  va*  of  Sindf  in  tbaeame  pan^Tapb,  nwJ  +a,Oli  /«»■  47^b2  eqime 
milea  (wa  nota  od  pa^  e). 

Chapter  li,  paga  41,  faat-cota,  lut  lioa  but  cnja — Inaart  “ aa  " bafom  ^ it  h«j  hten** 

ChaptaT  HI,  p*^  45,  Inal  pat* — The  total  nmnbat  of  Hindus  ahould  ba 
■>  li  page  48— Tbjfr  tmmb«  of  Mubammadana  ahoiild  ba  a,OSl,lBl. 

„ „ I*«a  6Q-  .*  C?hriatiana  ^ I3&.317. 

(Tfaeaa  altantimia  an  neoaatltatad  bj  tlia  rsriaioa  of  tba  retiuiu  for  Bombay  Oty.) 

Gbaptor  Yl,  paga  lOT'^la  tbe  aaeond  maigioa]  Table  rtad  ^SvedLih*  for  'Sweden*  in  Dolnmn  for 
* probable  lacgugfL* 

Cbapter  IX,  page  166— The  lut  eniiy  In  tha  tabular  etstetnant  ehonld  be  " &D4  **  not  " 60^4  ’* 

n V page  ITS— In  tbe  tabular  at# tenwnl  tbe  perooutag*  of  illitefato  in  tbe  Fknjdb  should  ha 
93-74,  Inateadof  B4-1S. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


BOUNDARIES;  DESCRIPTION;  AREA;  SURVEYS;  POPULATION;  DISTRIBU- 
TION; DENSITY;  HOUSE-ROOM;  DEFINITION  OF  A HOUSE;  DISTRIBU^ 
TION  OP  BUILDINGS;  DENSITY;  AREALITY;  AVERAGE  NUMBER 
OF  INHABITANTS  PER  HOUSE,  BUBAL  AND  URBAN  CLASSES  OF 
POPULATION ; RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION;  AREALITY  AND  PROXIMITY 
OF  TOWNS;  AVERAGE  SPECIFIC  POPULATION  IN  TOWNS;  DESGEIPTION 
OF  CHIEF  TOWNS;  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VILLAGES;  AVERAGE  POPU- 
LATION, AEEAUTY  AND  PROXIMITY  OF  VILLAGES  ; CITY  OP  BOMBAY 
(AREA,  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  ; RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OP  HOUSE- 
ROOM  TO  POPULATION  AND  GROUPS  OP  POPULATION). 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


The  second  general  enninemtion  <xf  the  Freaidencj  o£  Bombaj  wu  taken  on  the  night 
of  the  I7th  iBSIj,  after  the  lapne  of  nine  yeere  aEnoe  the  preceding  one^  It 

inoladed  the  Stateein  feadatory  relatienahip  to  the  hoom  GoYemment  as  well  ae  the  territorj 
cmder  direct  adin  ini  Htration^  The  present  yelnme,  however,  contalni  the  record  of  the 
operations  end  rsBolts  of  the  oensuj  of  the  latter  portion  only- 

The  area  in  qnestion  extends  from  north  latitnde  13^  55'^  to  28^  32',  and  from  east 
longitnde  66“  43'  to  76®  2fi'.  It  oonsists,  however,  of  two  divi- 
sions  entirely  distinct  fram  each  other,  except  from  the  accident 
of  political  connection.  The  Presidency  proper  ends  on  the  north  at  latitnde  23®  37',  and 
at  longitude  71®  2 P towards  the  west.  Sind,  which  is  extra-tropical,  does  not  extend  on 
its  eastern  side  beyond  longitnde  71®  15'  and  is  separated  from  the  northern  diatricts  of 
the  other  division  by  a tract  bordering  on  the  desert  which  lies  between  the  Panjdb  and 
western  Hindnatdii.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  two  is  123,860  square  miles,  but  the 
dimensions  vary  a good  deal,  in  what  will  be  called  in  this  volume  the  Presidency  Division 
■tiie  line  of  greatest  breadth  is  scarcely  mors  than  two  hondrsd  miles  long,  and  the  extreme 
length  from  north  to  soath  is  about  700  mites.  The  area  is  only  76,108  square  mi les» 
Sind,  with  an  area  of  47,752  square  miles,  has  a maiimnm  length  of  about  350  miles,  with  a 
breadth,  at  its  widest,  of  about  280, 


QEHxaiL  DEScsimoit. 

It  ia  not  to  be  expeoted  that  the  physical  conditions  of  a range  of  conntry  of  this  extent 
should  be  all  aUke,  or  that  differenoes  lu  dimate,  and  etiU  more  in  the  ferttlity  of  the  soil, 
which  been  taken  to  be  the  primacy  factor  of  Indian  atvilixation,  should  not  have  had 
their  reactiag  influence  on  the  coloniaing  races.  Without  some  description,  therefore,  of 
these  varying  conditions  and  their  locality,  the  comparison  with  one  another  of  the  statLati<»i 
of  the  different  units  into  which  the  Tables  have  been  divided  for  administrative  use,  will 
hardly  be  fully  appreciated  by  one  not  acqoaluted  with  the  country.  In  the  parts  where  the 
fertility  is  net  ooaceatrated  in  valleys  or  other  jpeoial  localities,  bat  well  distribated  and 
where  the  rainfall  is  steady  and  Buffioient,  there  are  to  be  found  the  most  towns,  nearest 
together,  with  the  highest  average  population  ; the  villages,  too,  are  nearer,  if  not  larger,  the 
house-room  is  more  ample.  Instead  of  crowding  the  aucoatral  home  the  pTaotice  of 
lishing  separate  dwelliugs  for  the  younger  bran^es  is  apparent.  If  the  fwilities  for  com- 
muutoation  are  at  hand,  the  movetaent  of  people  into  the  distirict  and  of  trade  in  home  produce 
out  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  classes  of  the  popnlation  are  more  numerous  sud  the  teudeucy 
is  towuds  mtili  further  Bub-divisieu  within  the  main  and  reooguised  limits.  In  some  such 
districts  where  the  population  is  dense  aud  ^proaohiug  a atationary  stage,  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  levelling  up  in  regard  to  oocupation,  education  aud  siinitar  socisl  quaUficatioDa, 
whilst  the  gap  between  upper  aud  lower  ia,  in  the  leas  favoured  wrts  of  the  country,  aa  wide 
as  ever.  iXlffarences  will  be  aeua,  too,  in  the  ages  of  the  people,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
classes,  in  the  marriage  relations  also . 

Beginning,  then,  from  the  north,  Sind  in  the  flrnt  Division  that  has  to  be  mentioned. 

Here,  the  rainfsll  being  iusignifl^aint,  the  Indns  is,  except  in  the 
Delta  aud  a few  uplands  towards  the  desert,  the  nniversal 
fertiliser,  and  the  anunal  iuundation  of  that  river  ^one  reudeia  the  bulk  of  the  land  aoBoep- 
tible  of  cultivation . The  looatiou  of  the  agricu  Itnral  iuhabitauta,  aocordingly,  is  greatly  depea  d- 
ent  on  the  range  of  the  influence  of  that  ooourronce,  and  we  find  the  villages  scattered  at 
varying  intervals  over  a comparativelj  small  portion  of  the  entire  area,  wipg  a frontier 
province  with  a good  sea-port,  Sind  has  for  a long  time  been  the  resort  of  traders  from  the 
north  and  west.  In  the  interior  are  one  or  two  large  trade  centres  rapidly  increasing  under 
the  influence  of  the  recently  established  lines  of  railway.  The  nopulation  is  a mixed  one,  as  the 
indigenoua  inhabitants  have  not  had  the  energy  to  keep  the  development  of  fheir  ooanbfy  in 
their  own  hands,  and  is  being  to  a Urge  extent  recroitw  from  the  neighbonring  territories. 
The  race,  nature  and  customs  of  the  people  have  bat  little  in  ootnmon  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  conutry,  and  the  prevalent  religion  also  is  diflereut.  The  exteusion  of  artiflcisl  jr^ 
xigation  in  the  rural  districts,  together  with  the  growth  of  the  sea-trade,  with  its  accompany^ 
ing  activity  in  the  forwarding  centres  in  the  north,  have  tended  to  cause  a considerablo 
morease  in  the  population  of  this  country,  with  the  prospect  of  still  further  progress.. 

A line  drawn  eastwardly  from  the  southernmost  point  in  Sind  will  pass  a few  miles 
. nbovethe  northerumest  limit  of  the  PreBideaoy  Division  in  that 

direction.  The  tract  called  GuJarM  is  here  taken  to  laolude  the 
valleys  of  the  Sdbarmati  and  the  Mahi,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  oourae  of  tho  larger 
rivers  T4pti  aad  Narbada.  Except  in  the  east  and  north-east,  the  coon  try  is  flat  and  the  soil 
generally  of  the  description  most  suitable  for  nearly  all  the  ordinary  Indian  crops.  From  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  towards  the  east,  where  the  plain  gives  plaoe  to  the  foreata  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  Ghdts  and  the  lew  bills  that  form  the  beginning  of  that  range,  the 
cultivation  gpredually  deteriorates,  as  it  also  does  towards  the  nqr^*eas^  in  the  direction  of 
the  Central  Indian  ranges.  The  divisicn  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length,  by  a main 
line  of  rail  with  either  branches  or  feeder  reads  to  the  chief  eutiying  distru^  and  it  is  to 
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tJiiQ  adrauta^e  th&t  a great  deal  of  the  proflperit^  of  tlie  ooontrx  ^ doo,  Tke  deiuit|^  of  ike 
pcmoJatioii  and  the  nninber  of  lar^  towns  and  yiUagee  ie  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Pra^ 
aid^cj<  The  difierentiatioii  of  dtaBs  and  oocnpations  haa  taken  place  here  to  a greater  ex* 
tent  than  elsewhere  in  the  west  of  India,  owing  parUj,  in  the  case  of  the  fortner,  to  the  oon- 
etant  inf aeion  of  fresh  hlood  following  in  the  tmm  of  ^e  invading  raoea  that  hare  daaoended 
from  tune  to  time  fmm  the  north  and  west-  The  snh-diTieion  of  ooonp^one  ia  the  neceeeary 
reanlt  of  the  long  exLatence  of  manj  large  towns  and  of  a conple  of  citiea  that  were  reepeot- 
ively  the  pollticar  and  the  trading  capital  of  the  prorinoe  for  many  yeara.  In  the  popnl^ion 
of  thifl  tract  there  ifl  a large  aboriginal  element  which  has  suffered  a cnrionB  variety  of 
destiny.  In  the  more  fertile  dJatricta  it  has  retained  possession  of  the  soil  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a steady,  thongh  inferior,  agncoltai^  class.  In  the  north  and  east  it  holds 
a lower  position,  and  has  retreated  to  the  forest  In  the  sonth,  while  it  is  still  mainly  agri- 
cnltaral,  only  a compaiatively  small  portion  is  possessed  of  land  and  the  rest  is  in  a state  of 
qaasi-pnedial  servitude  on  the  estates  of  landholders  of  a higher  grade.  Nomad  tribes  are 
comparatively  few,  probably  on  acconnt  of  the  absorption  of  pasture  Land  into  amble. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Gnjardt  the  tine  of  the  Ghdt  mountaiDS  approach- 
^ coast,  and  restricts  the  area  of  cnltimtion  to  a narrow 
strip  nowhere  very  far  from  the  sea.  farther  south,  again, 
this  strip  widens  and  the  range  takes  an  eastward  bend  With  this  exception,  the  oonntry  be- 
tween the  hSlis  and  the  coast  is  a mass  of  low  ranges,  and  cnUdvatlou  is  carried  on  in  the 
valleys  between  these,  or  else  on  the  steep  slopes  of  their  sides.  The  rainfall  increseee 
from  the  Gnjariit  average  of  abont  37  inches  to  nearly  a hundred,  concentrated  into 
the  space  of  four  months.  This  enables  the  cnltivator  to  grow  a plentifnl  cnop  of  rioe  and 
the  coarse  grains  that  reqaire  a hea^  and  quick  ratn  to  bring  them  to  meturity.  Hie 
northern  part  of  the  ^onkan,  as  this  tract  is  called,  is  well  off  for  combninkioation,  as 
three  lines  of  railway  puss  though  it.  The  south  b almost  without  land  traffic,  bat  the 
local  trade  is  well  provided  for  in  the  nnmerous  small  harbours  along  the  coast.  The  hills 
here  border  on  the  sea,  and  leave  but  little  room  for  enltivation.  Beyond  the  drat  range, 
however,  there  is  often  a stretch  of  arable  Isnd  np  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghits  themselves.  As 
regards  this  tract  it  is  soaroely  inaCcnnUe  to  say  that  every  acre  of  Und  that  can  be  oolt^ 
voted  hM  been  appropriated,  and  a snrpluB  of  popnlation  finds  its  way  annually  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  districts  in  search  of  work.  In  the  Sonth  Konkan  the  forest  trib^  are  almost 
entirely  absent,  and  the  original  inhabitants  are  probably  those  now  engaged  in  fishing  and 
hoating*  In  the  north  there  is  a good  sprinkling  of  aboriginal  blood,  Spnd  the  hUly  oountry 
is  peopled  by  three  or  four  tribes  of  the  lowest  type  left  in  the  Presidency.  The  whole  of 
the  coast  is  fringed  with^palm  treeB,  the  palmyra  north  of  the  Island  of  Bombay  giving  place 
in  the  south  to  ^e  cocoa.  Both  varietiee  are  the  means  of  livelihood  to  a large  class  of  the 
community,  but  by  famishing,  also,  a plentiful  supply  of  an  easily  msjiiifactared  spirit,  they 
have  given  the  district  a bad  name  for  interaperauce  aud  wrhaps  iudirectly  retuded  ite 
advaucemeut.  As  the  staple  food  is  a t^rse  nee  which  yiel^  a very  heavy  crop,  the  nu- 
merical increase  of  the  populatign  is  very  marked,  whilst  the  peouliarities  of  the  cbmate  aeem 
to  prevent  the  labouring  classes  from  emigrating  for  work  to  any  dryer  and  colder  district. 

The  term  Zlsccan  is  applied  to  the  whole  tract  of  table-land  stretching  from  the  Ghit 
eastwards.  Some  further  distinction  is,  howover,  neces- 
sary. The  countiy  to  the  immediate  eonth  of  the  SAtpnra  Kange, 
along  the  Tdpti  valley,  is  at  a lower  elevation  than  the  rest,  and  has  its  own  pecnliaribes 
of  climate  and  population.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  forest  has  not  yet  been  folly  in- 
habited,  and  the  aborigiaal  is  found  in  possession.  The  large  tract  of  good  virgin  soil  to 
the  sonth  of  thie  has  attracted,  and  is  still  attracting,  the  cultivators  of  a superior  class 
from  other  parts  of  the  Deccan  and  even  from  the  more  crowded  Guiar&t.  Great  variety  of 
crop  is  possible  here,  and  the  main  line  of  railway  between  Bombay,  Oalcutta  and  the 
Central  Prcvinces  affords  farihtiea  for  the  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  As  may  be  expected, 
the  Khdndeeh  district  is  prograssiug  rapidly  in  population,  and  apparently  in  prosperity.  The 
S&tmala  Range  separates  this  tract  from  the  valley  of  the  GodAvari,  and  it  is  from  the  south  of 
these  Mila  that  the  Deccan  may  correctiy  said  to  begin.  The  slope  of  the  country  changiee 
from  w{»t  to  eoutb-sset : the  elevation  rises  to  two  thoosand  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  GhAte, 
overlooking  the  Konkan,  and  Mils  gradually  to  about  foarteen  hundred  at  the  extern 
limit  of  this  Preaideu9y.  The  rainfall  is  lighter  than  in  KhAndesh,  and  except  in  the  west, 
far  inore  unoertain  than  elsewhere  in  the  vmole  Province.  The  soil  is  lees  a^ptable  toMgh 
£ariqiQg>  ^d  the  means  of  irrigation  are  fewer.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  river^b^n 
the  quality  of  the  soil  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for,  but  the  dry  open  plain  is  often  scaroely 
remnnerative-  There  is,  in  fact,  a tract  to  the  east  to  which  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years 
or  BO  have  given  the  name  of  the  f amino  Aslt,  owing  to  the  fro^nent  failure  of  the  periodical 
ruins-  Important  irrigaticnsl  projects  now  in  progress  are  likely  to  have  a great  effoob 
upon  tiie  region  within  their  infiaenoe  as  soon  as  they  have  had  the  protracted  trial  which  aU 
innovations  most  be  expected  to  pass  through  in  agricuJtnral  India..  There  are  a few  large 
towns,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  scattered,  and,  like  the  villagea,  much  further  apart  than  in 
GujorAt  or  the  Konkan.  The  population  is  more  homegeneous,  bnt  the  distinction  between 
the  upper  and  lower  grades  of  society  are,  notwithstanding,  mere  nmrked.  The  great  prin- 
ciple that  regnlatee  the  life  of  the  MarAtha  commnnitj  is  that  of  hereditary  right*  To  the 
Deccan  villawr  the  failure  of  his  crop  is  scarcely  more  interesting  than  the  Bnocesaion  to  the 
office  of  hoadman  of  his  native  place,  and  the  same  feeliiig  mns  through  all  grades  of  oociely. 
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Tbfi  ofttAblielizajeDt  of  tho  ooatre  of  a Br&bmamcal  Gorenrameot  in  Poona,  tlto  of  t1i« 

Deccan j.  gare  an  inoroaaed  impclse  to  this  sentiinontn  fa  no  olaae  ia  the  feeling  Hkolr  to 
bATO  more  weight  than  in  the  Dr&hmanj  eince  it  ie  the  standpoint  of  his  soc&l  poinnon^ 
E[ence  the  highest  reward  that  a Peshwa  oonld  bestow  npon  a demoted  oonrUer  was  the 
grant  of  the  right  to  the  rerenues  of  a Tillage  or  two,  the  preference  being  for  that  in 
which  the  grantee  was  born.  Snob  cstatse  are  found  sf^tered  all  oTor  the  tract  that  was 
roled  from  Poonaj  and  with  them  is  the  tendencr  of  erory  official  position  to  become  here- 
ditary. It  is  immaterial  that  the  fetnotiona  ahonld  be  performed  in  person  ; Ticarioim  admi- 
niatration  is,  in  fact,  mneh  in  faronr,  aa  the  right  and  not  the  duty  is  valned^  E^eiy 
disirict  officer  has  h^,  I suppose,  nutnerons  instanoea  in  which  the  hereditary  office  of 
Tilla^  accountant  derolrea  upon  an  incumbent  who,  finding  the  enjoyment  of  an  equally 
heromtary  share  in  the  offering  of  pilgrims  at  a shrine  more  lucrstire  than  the  pablic 
office,  has  nerer  gone  through  the  toil  of  Learning  how  to  read  and  write,  his  duties  being 
undertaken  by  a needy  reLatire.  The  aim  of  eTen  lower  classes  of  employ^  is  the  same, 
and  an  office  messenger  has  his  son  enrolled  as  a eandidai«  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enongh^ 
The  only  reason  for  mentioning  this  tendency  here  is  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  to 
its  eustenoe  is  dne  in  many  respects  the  present  condition  of  the  Deccan  population.  The 
few  instances  1 have  noted  are  of  salaried  or  official  posts,  bat  the  feeling  is  still  stronger 
with  regard  to  other  social  facte.  The  possession  of  land  is  an  instance,  and  the  fixity  of 
OE^cupatiou,  whieh  bare  combined  to  bring  about  the  lesnlt  that  the  coUectiQnand  administra- 
tion of  what  capital  there  is  to  be  found  has  been  relegstod  to  foreigu  traders,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  famine,  it  is  only  the  loweet  classes  that  can  bring  themselres  up  to  the  point  of 
going  for  omployment,  or  ereu  for  the  means  of  bare  sabaiatenee,  to  a distance  of  more  than 
& day^e  journey  from  their  native  villa^.  It  ia  true  that  the  opening  out  of  the  country  by 
railways  is  as  yet  in  ite  infancy,  and  that  when  the  projects  now  under  survey  or  partly 
executed,  have  been  completed,  a greater  mobility  of  the  people,  if  not  of  capital,  may  be 
expected,  but  for  some  time  yet  the  peasant  mast  contLaue  to  exercise  hia  home- loving 
instincts  on  the  thankless  task  which  his  want  of  enterprise  and  initiation  have  accustomed 
him  to  accept  uncomplainingly. 


The  last  division  of  the  Presideocy  to  be  described  is  in  many  respects  a oontinnation  of 
Kamdiie:  Deccan  on  the  south,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  includ- 

od  between  the  river  Krishna  and  its  tributary  the  Tnngahhadi^ 
It  dil^ere,  however,  from  the  Deccan,  physically,  in  the  character  of  the  soil  in  parts  of  the 
south,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  infinenca  of  the  north-east  periodical  rains,  which  here  supple- 
ment the  nsnel  south-western  monsoon.  A further  peculiarity  lies  in  the  extent  of  tenV  irnga- 
tiou  in  the  sonth,  which  is  also  a characteristic  of  the  Mysore  and  Madras  districts*  The  chief 
distinction,' however,  lies  in  the  population,  their  language  and  religion.  The  K^nareae  lan- 
guage is  separated  from  the  Mardthi  at  a fairly  determinable  line  drawn  from  east  to  west, 
but  in  the  latter  direction  the  two  languages  are  intermixed,  and  the  Mardthi  is  imported 
from  the  Konkan  and  the  Ghdts  to  a considerable  extent*  The  south- western  comer  of  this 
Western  Kamdtic  difiers  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Presidenay  in  ite  physieal  festnrea  and  the 
classes  of  its  population.  The  forest  there  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  Presidency, 
and  is  unri vailed,  except  by  that  in  the  tract  to  the  west  of  B^iindesb,  in  the  timber  it  pro- 
duces. Cultivation  in  t^s  district  is  seldom  carried  on  in  long  stretches,  hnt  in  patches  inter- 
spersed with  forest.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cultivation  lies  in  the  number  of  spice  gardens, 
resembling  those  of  the  Malabar  Coast  to  the  south.  Hice  le  the  principal  coast  crop,  as  in 
other  parte  of  the, Konkan,  but  the  district  cannot  be  correctly  included  in  that  division,  as 
a great  portion  oi  it  lies  above  the  Dbdts  and  is  similar  to  the  adjawnt  districts  of  the 
Kamdtic  table-laud*  The  district  of  K4uara  has  been  under  the  Bombay  Government  for 
twenty  years  only,  and  owing  to  delays  of  differeftt  kinds,  has  not  yet  been  fully  surveyed* 
The  population  both  inland  and  along  the  coast  seems  to  be  increasing,  but  the  country  is 
not  thickly  peopled*  Except  in  the  harvest  time  there  is  little  immigration,  as  the  damp 
climate  ia  considered  very  unhealthy  to  the  residents  of  the  table -land  above,  and  the  forests 
of  the  K&aara  District  above  the  GfaAts  present  no  attractions  to  the  native  of  the  black 
plain  to  the  eastwards.  Unless,  therefore,  the  opening  of  a tine  of  rail  to  the  principal  harbour 
brings  an  infiux  of  traders  from  other  parte,  the  progress  of  the  distriot  will  depend  upon 
the  course  of  events  amongst  the  indigenous  populatiou,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  coast 
districts  to  the  north* 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  Island  of  Bombay,  beyond  remark ing  that  it  is\ 
jtMAaw  &hout  equi-distant  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  Presidency 

' Division.  The  whole  of  the  area  is  included  within  the  Hmi^ 

the  Municipality,  though  a large  extent  of  it  is  under  rice  or  cocoa- palm,  and  the  city  I 
itself  occupies  but  a comparatively  small  part.  The  increase  of  bnilding,  however,  makes  [ 
it  difficnlt  to  define  the  limits  of  town  and  suburb  respectively. 


Akxa* 


Until  the  conclusion  of  the  operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  in 
this  Presidency  the  areas  adopted  in  connection  with  this 
Sveveifr,  work  c^mot  be  taken  as  more  than  approximate.  The  num- 

ber of  sheets  that  have  been  issned  by  the  Topographical 
Department  ap  to  the  present  time  is  insufficient  to  admit  of  their  use  for  the  cen- 
sus calcnlattons ; so  I have  adopted  the  measure  mente  made  by  the  Kevenne  Survey, 
on  the  consideration  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  data  collected  on  one  system  for  the  whole  area, 
B 6P9— 2 
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nttliar  fehaii  to  iutrodnoa  date,  wliioh,  tkongli  perhaps  mere  correct  in  UiemselTes^  will 

moke  it  difficult  hereafter  to  diadngniBh  the  gTonndB  on  which  the  ToriooB  adopted  figitrea  were 
based.  The  two  syeteme  work  on  each  diiSrerent  linesj  and  with  snoh  diffeTent  ends  in  Tiew, 
that  it  is  snrpriemg’  that  the  reenlta  should  agree  an  nearlj  aa  thej  do.  The  Eerenae  Sorrej 
is  cx>ndacted  with  the  object  ef  ascertaining  the  area  of  l^d  of  each  deecription  in  the  ooon- 
poncy,  actual  or  potentisJ,  of  the  iQbabitents  of  a certain  dehiute  area  colted  the  Tillage. 
From  the  data  for  the  aggrente  of  Tillagea  that  form  an  administratiTe  diTiatoa  the  total 
area  of  that  diTiaion  ia  compiled.  The  TrigcnometTical  enTT^or  works  upon  osi^erteiaed 
data  correct  for  the  whole  line  of  country  for  many  degrees.  The  topograpkical  detaila  are 
taken  by  him  from  actnal  field  ebeerraticna,  bat  the  artificial  bonndanee,  anch  as  thoseof  villagea 
and  the  larger  odminiatratiTe  diTiaions,  are  filled  in  from  the  reTenne  mape.  Of  late  years  it 
hoa  been  the  practice  to  compare  the  rerefnae  work  with  the  trarersee  made  by  theTrigono- 
metrical  Sarrey,  and  to  bring  the  two  into  harmcnyi  aa  far  aa  possible,  by  making  the  rcTeniie 
Tillage  mape  oonferm  to  the  traverse  points  giTea  according  to  the  more  acieatific  stendard. 
I am  not  certain,  however,  whether  this  ccnrse  has  been  adopted  by  all  ReTenne  Sarreys,  nor 

bow  the  differences  between  the  two  resolts,  when 
found,  ore  distributed  over  the  deteiL  'Fhere  is  one 
great  difficnltj  with  which  the  Bevenne  Survey  has  to 
contend,  and  that  is  the  want  of  measorements  of 
villages  the  right  to  receive  the  revennes  of  which  has 
been  assigned  by  Govemmeot  to  private  pemona.  The 
introdaction  of  tbs  snrTey  system  into  such  Tillages  is 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  gronteej  and  except  as  W as 
may  be  toquir^  for  the  porpose  of  ascertatntDg  the 
boundaries  of  adj,BOeni  Tillages,  their  lands  cannot  be 
meosored.*  Though  sentimental  objections  to  the 
survey  ays  tern  have  not  prevented  its  adoption  in  many 
of  these  viUages,  the  wont  of  information  about  the 
whole  area  renders  the  date  of  this  surrey  nneertsun, 
and  the  areas  given  by  the  district  officers  from 
the  current  revenue  recerds  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  adopted  by  the  Survey.  In  many  cases  the 
differences  are  vezy  important,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  marginal  table,  in  wmch  are  shown  the  areas  adopt- 
ed for  ^e  lost  nine  years  compared  with  those  ob- 
tained by  the  more  careful  re-measurement  that  has 
been  made  since^  Admitting,  then,  that  tb^e  date  are 
not  to  be  aoceptod  os  final,  1 repr<dnoe  theid  for  the 
purposee  ef  the  census,  os  the  moat  correct  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  opeiaticns  that  have  been  com-» 

pleted  up  to  date,  and  as  approximately  accurate,  t The 

instances  of  admitted  and  known  inaoenracy  I will  now  proceed  to  notice. 


OWwd  Uud  0f  Btmimr. 
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The  first  is  the  difference  of  S94  square  miles  in  the  totel,  as  here  given,  compared  with 
«,  tnramuvrmrmfm  ™ statistical  Table  I,  This  is  on  aoconnt  of  the  cession 

in  lS7fi  of  that  area  of  land  to  His  Highness  the  Holkar  ef 
Indore.  The  item  has  been  deducted  from  the  area  of  Rbhndesh  in  all  the  oensns  calculations. 
The  district  of  That  and  Ffirkar  in  Sind  contains  a large  stretch  of  desert  the  area  of  which 
hw  not  been  re-measured  by  the  Revenue  Sarvey.  In  Kbhndesh  there  is  a forest  tract  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  north-west  that  has  not  yet  been  snrveyed,  so  the  approximate  area  hui 
been  token  off  the  map  of  the  snb- division.  In  Belgaum,  too,  an  estete  oontiumQg40  villages 
has  not  been  surveyed,  and  the  bonudaries  on  two  sidea  being  fendatory  States,  likewiBe 
unsnrveyed,  the  areas^ven  are  only  those  taken  off  the  general  map.  In  K^nara  the  portions 
of  the  mstrict  still  under  survey  have  not  been  measured,  but  the  ar^is  adopted  have  been 
ascertain^  approximately  by  taking  them  off  by  scale  from  the  published  sheets  of  the  Indian 
Atba,  which  is  Iraeed  on  trigonmuetrioal  data.  Beyond  the  above,  it  ia  nnneceaary  to  enter 
into  any  other  differences  that  may  appear.  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  Konkan  it  is  clear  from 
the  departmental  reports  that  the  measoTements  were  obtained  in  X872  in  a very  imperfect 
manner,  and  were  in  reality  little  better  than  rough  gnesses. 


The  comparative  sise  of  the  divisions  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which  precedes  this 
Xvlotiwt  ar^at.  chapter.  Sind  comes  first,  with  47,752  square  miles,  of  which 

^ a good  deal  is  fail]  and  desert.  The  next  in  extent  is  the  Mor- 

retfaa  Deccan,  with  an  area  of  S 7,407  mites.  Third  in  order  is  the  Karndtic,  or  Kfinareso, 
Deccan,  with  the  coast  district  of  K4rwar  which  covers  an  area  of  1 8, AGO  miles.  Go  jar4t  and 
come  near  to  ^bother,  the  former  having  an  area  of  10,158,  and  the  latter  of 
9,fiol  square  miles.  The  Island  of  Bombay  completes  the  total,  with  22  miles  and  a small 
fraction.  Thus  the  respective  proportione  of  these  six  divisions  to  the  entire  area  of  tbe 
Presidency  are  38^55  for  Sind,  8fi'2Q  for  the  Deccan,  15' 23  for  the  Kana4tio*  ST 9 for  Qnjarfit 


* pcDpouli  imids  bj  tba  Funins  CoemaHion  fer  «&iuidfrmtuiu  o|  tba  OfiTiBniiMiiDt  ii  do*  thst 

‘ jKeport,  PwtH,  {MgB  12^  SB.) 

^ ^ ^ statirtcol  t«bl*fl  h.id  b«eja  piietsd  Mad  tite  D«ca>uT7  eslcvlbtiozu  OMidr  froiu  ih«  Pifvs  tboreixi  eutflmd, 
the  iJiipaiMWiDafflC,  £md  Rcvutl*  Survey,  rcjMFtsd  ta  GovemiDeiit  tbkt  19  tha  tabla  of  areM  praparw]  tj  Mlh  a 
tMtaf  milsa  i£t  extent.  Wu^larred  to  laSS  fmM  tb*  FujijSb,  W baaa  ondttad  fa™  the  an#  rbe 

Witb  tfaia  edditioii,  tbe  totsl  area  of  tbet  dietHct  will  ba  2,1^  a^iosre  uiilea  tbat  ol  Bind, 
D ™ tb*  PreeidMjcy  124,122,  tbe  e^ee  wled  i»  1S7S  fr™ Kbiadeeb  beiud  dedlacted.  (t^ownueenr 

JiaohOiVt,  fiflwnaf  HepanmMOt,  a 003  Srd  MarcA  imj 
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?'8t  ioT  th«  KoukaDj  and  0^02  for  the  capita  The  numerical  poaitioo^  howeTer,  is  of  a hut 
BmaH  importance^  as  lum  been  explained  above,,  in  coznparifion  with  the  eSeotive  poeitiou  of 
the  divieieu  oe  regarde  oommerOiial  or  productive  inftnenoo, 

ADMEIflBTUTITX  DlVlBUOVB^ 

Before  commentiii^  fitrther  on  the  figuree  ^ven  in  the  table  joat  mentioned,  it  ie  aa 
well  bo  aay  a few  vorde  on  the  territorial  diTuiona  of  the  Pieeidencj,  or  thoee  which  are 

eetabliahed  for  adminifl- 
ttatiTe  fmrpoaea . In  the 
marginal  t»ble  ia  shown 
the  relative  proportions 
in  which  the  principal 
food  grains  are  grown  in 
thediatrictSj  according  to 
an  average  etmok  on 
the  annual  revenue  re^ 
turna  for  from  four  toeix 
years.  Prom  thia  abate - 
ment  the  deecription  of 
CD  Itivation  moatpreraleiit 
in  the  district  can  be  Bur* 
mised.  ^tnd  includes  five 
districts,  of  which  three 
are  coUeetoraiea  lying 
more  or  less  along  the 
Indus,  and  two  are  special 
chargasj  one  stretching 
intothelndlan  desert,  the 
other  into  the  almoat 
equally  barren  tract  that 
aeparabea  Upper  fimd 
from  the  mountaiiia  of 
Balnchiatdni.  The  average 
area  of  these  dietricta  is 
much  above  that  of  thoee 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,, 
hut  in  most  ef  them  the 
actnall^  efficient  Iracte  are  of  comparatively  small  extant.  In  the  five  collectoratee  of 
Oujaratj  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  remunerative  land  that  is  not  already  in  privsie 
oocnpation,  except  in  the  eastern  and  less  popnloiis  district  of  the  Fanch  Mahdla,  which  came 
under  British  rme  long  after  the  rest,  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  fully  worked.  Th^ 
specific  population  of  Kaira  and  Surat  is  heavier  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  PreBidencj, 
and  here  only  does  the  density  rival  that  of  the  older  regions  of  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Indian  contiaent.  The  Konkan  includes  three  disbricta,  of  which  two  may  be  said  to  he  p^u- 
lated  up  to  the  limit  of  their  arable  are^  though  the  numerical  density  is  apparently  lights  The 
third,  ^ving  much  hiU  land  and  a class  of  cultivators  whoae  requirements  are  emallj  is 
probably  well  within  its  possible  prodnctivenesB.  Passing  above  the  Ghits,  I include  the 
district  of  Kh^ndeah  amongst  the  Zf&ecartr  collectoratee,  on  accouub  of  its  Mar£tha 
pcpnlation  and  the  fact  that  it  forme  apart  of  the  Deccan,  or  Central,  CommiHaionership. 
South  of  it  there  are  five  other  collectcrates  in  the  same  division ; N£sik,  in  the  upper  vu^ 
leys  of  the  Gima  and  Qod&vari  i Ahmednagar,  between  the  latter  and  the  Bhima  river;  Poona, 
separating  Ahmednagar  from  S&tdra ; and  ShclApur,  to  the  east  of  Poona.  Poona  is  watered 
by  the  two  strums  of  the  Mutha  and  the  Mala,  the  former  of  which  has  been  dammed  ap  in 
its  upper  coarse  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  districts  to  the  east  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Poona  with  the  means  of  irngabion,  and  now  marks  its  course  by  a thin  baud  of  verdure  in 
the  middle  of  the  arid  plain.  Bheldpur  has  been  one  of  the  most  ilbstsrred  collectcrates  in 
the  Presidency  ss  tsr  as  finctnating  and  deficient  mtnibJil  is  oonoemed,  but  has  now  two  or 
thrse  reservoirs  for  irrigational  usea  lying  along  the  Qhdts  ss  well  as  extending 

inland  for  a considerable  distance,  has,  for  the  Deccan,  a fairly  dense  population,  and  its 
western  portion  is  well  situated  as  to  water-supply.  Four  coUectorates  are  included  in  the 
J^arnd^ic,  of  which  three  are  situated  above,  and  one  partly  below  theGhdta.  The  most  east- 
erly one,  KalAdgi,  has  been  devastated  by  famine  since  the  last  Census,  but  the  district  is  not 
sterile,  and  when  opened  out  by  the  new  railway,  will  probably  show  good  progress  by  the 
next  enumeration.  Belgaum,  on  the  west,  has  a heavier  rainfall,  which  diminishes  oonst- 
derably  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  district.  It  a offered  from  the  famine  of  lb7&~77  in 
common  with  its  neighbours,  but  lees  severely.  Like  Ealddgi  and  Dhdrwdr  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  centres  of  commerce  by  its  distance  from  the  railways.  The  last-named  district, 
which  touchea  upon  the  Madras  and  Mysore  frontiers,  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  thin 
Presidency  as  regards  fertility  and  climate.  The  eastern  portion  oondsts  of  rich  black  soil 
yielding  a well  known  variety  of  eotten.  The  district  sunered,  it  is  true,  the  deficiency 
drain  m 1376,  but  less  severely  than  either  Kalddgi  or  Sholdpur,  and,  as  a Ade,  the  prospects 
ef  the  cultivators  depS'Ud  a good  deal  on  the  nor^-esst  rain,  which  is  perhaps  ]«ia  nneer. 
tain  in  its  time  of  arrival  and  ajincst  as  nsefol  as  the  south -western  fall,  earlier  in  the  year. 
THie  last  oollectorate  in  this  direction  is  Kdnara,  or  Kdrw^rj  as  it  is  usually  called  by  its 
inhabitants,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  already. 
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It  wiU  be  eeea  frotn  compentiTe  table  that  the  vt&ba  of  distriote  differ  so  raatilt 
that  aa  if  struck^  will  be  typical  of  few,  or  oose. 

If  Sind  -bo  omitted,  the  diatriot  which  meat  nearly  di  rides  the 


Mtm  «*te  qf  CoiWierttUt* 


Hmbttiul 

irddonta 


total  ntmibsr  of  ooUeotoratca  by  siue  ia  Thiiia,  and  if  the  more  scattered  diatneta  of  Sind 
be  taken  into  oonaidention  the  mean  will  be  TAiaed  to  aboat  the  aise  of  Dh^nvdr,  or^ 
roughly  speaking,  from  mdes  to  4,S00^  The  nambor  and  extent  of  the  tSlukaa,  or 

anb-dlri«ions  of  the  collectorateB,  show  similar  rari#^.  The  total 
nmnber  in  the  Presidency  is  208,  of  wMoh  54  are  in  Sind,  65  in  th^ 
Deccan,  34<  in  the  Kamiticj  30  in  Gnjar4t,  and  25  in  the  Konkan^  This  ^tob  an  arerage  of 
between  eight  and  nine  to  a distriot  in  the  Preeidency  Dirisioni  and  nearly  ^ven  in  Sind*  The 
mean  areas  are  shown  in  the  oomparatiTC  table,  not  as  representing  the  tme  average  of  the 
district,  but  in  order  to  tdlow  of  comparison  of  one  part  of  the  country  with  another  with 
respect  to  administratiTe  charges.  It  appeara,  for  example,  that  a Gnja^t  Tdlnka  is,  on  an 
average,  less  by  over  forty  per  oenl  tbau  one  in  the  DecBcwn,  bat  contains  a popolation 
exceeding  that  of  the  latter  by  some  sixteen  per  cent,  and  simUar  distinettons  are  to  be 
traced  between  other  divisionB,  whilst  between  mstricts,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  their  small 
namber,  the  differences  are  etdl  more  marked.  The  last  collective  units  that  remain  to  be 
noticed  are  the  town  and  the  village,  but  os  the  latter  is  of  a special  character,  and  the 
former  will  require  detailed  mention  iu  connection  with  a branch  of  the  atatiatics  to  be 
brought  forward  hereafter,  X will  pass  at  once  from  the  land  to  its  inhabitants. 

PofuImAtion^ 

The  total  namber  of  persons  enumerated  in  this  Presidency  at  the  censos  was 
16,454,414,  incladtng  the  passeagors  by  rail,  the  travellers  by  vcsboIs  who  happened  to  bo 
at  sea  on  the  census  nigbt  and  first  touched  land  after  that  date  on  these  coasts,  and  lastly, 
the  residents  of  the  different  military  cantonments.^  The  isolated  cantonments  manned  by 
the  Bombay  Army  and  those  ntuated  in  the  feudatory  States  have  been  included  in  the 
census  of  the  territory  to  which  the  cantonment  belongs.  A.notber  distinction  between 
the  enumeration  on  thta  occasion,  and  the  last  is  that  pasBengera  by  rail  have  been  oo anted 
amongHi  the  population  of  the  place  at  which  they  alighted  after  niae  o^clock  an  the  census 
night,  or  oa  the  foUowiug  momiug.  The  procedure  was  the  same  as  regards  the  sea'&ting 
dasees  aud  travellers  by  water.  Thus  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  as  aocarately  as  the 
available  means  sllow,  the  popalation  de^acia  : recording,  that  is,  each  person  at  the  place 
where  he  or  she  spent  the  census  night.  For  reference  iu  the  case  of  a single  town  or  vOJage, 
the  hahitual  resideuta  of  a place  have  been  shown  separate  from 
Wtmparmrj  visitors.  Or  casoal  flojoumers,  but  a detail  of  this  sort  is  ue- 
oessarily  useless  in  any  aggregate  of  such  places.  In  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Bombay,  where  the  entimeration  was  carried  out  by  housebold  diatribatiQn  of 
schedules,  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the  two  classes  unfortunately  turned  out  unsuccessful, 
as  the  numbers  of  sojourners  returned  was  far  below  the  known  facts  regarding  immigration. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  area,  which  is  useful  for  companaon  with  that  f^nd  in  other 
countries,  is  132*8  persons,  or,  if  Sind  and  Bombay  J el  aud 
jHipvuHHHi.  ^ exclude,  174’X  per  square  mile.  The  comparative  table 

shows  the  relative  density  of  different  parts  of  the  Preeidonoj.  The  extreme  range 
is  from  500  in  the  garden  of  GujarAt  to  16  in  the  eaudj  plains  of  the  Tbar  and 
F4rkar  District.  The  Large  tract  of  hills  in  the  west  of  Karachi  and  Shik4rpnr,  too,  tend  to 
reduce  the  average  iu  those  districte,  and  the  actual  weight  of  the  iuhabitante  upon  the  land 
is  only  to  he  estimated  by  their  distribution  over  the  area  recorded  as  arable,  excluding  thst> 
which  is  virtually  uninhabited.  It  is  probably  impracticable  to  effect  this  aeparation  in 
the  case  of  Sind,  whore,  os  I have  alre^y  said,  the  cultivation  is  of  most  vaijiug  extent, 
and  dependent  chiefiy  upon  the  height  of  the  Indus  when  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  of 
its  mountain  source.  In  a later  portion  of  this  work  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  pressure  of  popuLatian  on  the  produelivA  land,  but  for  the  pur., 
pose  of  this  chapter  it  is  enough  to  assume,  as  is  done  for  other  countries,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  distributed  equally  over  the  total  area. 

We  have,  then,  an  average  of  2Sl  persons  per  mile  iu  Quiar^t,  £37  in  the  Konkan, 
MtJaim  demhtu  Doccau,  149  in  ths  KarnAtic,  aud  only  50  in 

Bind.  I have  excluded  the  leland  of  Bombay,  which  shows 
an  average  of  33,662  persons  of  the  ehore-d welling  population,  as  the  special  features  of  this 
city  make  it  adviHable  to  examine  its  condition  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
Prwdency.  The  density  of  the  GujarAt  collectorates  varies  considerably,  and  in 
the  Pauch  MahAls,  where  the  immigration  of  the  superior  classes  of.  onltivator  has 
but  recently  begun,  the  average  per  mtle  is  little  more  than  that  in  the  Deccan  and 
KamAdc.  'In  the  Konkan,  the  emigration  from  KatutlgiH  dating  the  dry  season  reduces 
the  average,  as  if  is  well  known  that  this  distriot  is  not  leas  thickly  populated  than  its 
ueighbonr  to  the  north.  In  the  Deccan,  the  two  collectorates  that  may  n©  singled  out  for 
special  mention  are  Khdndesh  and  Ahmednagar.  la  the  former  the  area  still  available  for 
comers  is  larger  than  elsewhere  and  of  better  quality;  hence,  though  the  increase  in 
popnlatiou  has  been  oonaiderable^  the  density  is  a good  deal  below  that  of  the  older-settled 
mstriots.  The  plain  of  Ahmednagar  aud  the  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  country  into 
the  eastern  tAlukas  of  Poona  does  not  afford  any  opening  for  fresh  colcniaation  by  the  more 
skilled  sgriculturiate  of  the  neighbourhood.  Better  irrigation  and  farming  is  the  essential 
requirement,  and  until  this  has  been  supplied  the  chance  of  material  increase  iu  population 

* Tho  nuiabvr  of  midouta  in  HiUtsrj  Lino*  ci  CuditaaiBeiitB  was  3&,&50 ; th«  trmvdUen  by  nil  nnmborod 
1,0SO  pewonM.  Mud  33.S27  parMona  Wer*  eanzoermtod  OS  bowd  tomhIm  Mt  pOrtM  Jmd  1jaidillg-pl4Q4S  of  tba  PrCmdoncj 
divuKML  Til*  numlw  ia  liMO  not  b««ii  ibigwii  pepaiMtely  iq  tb*  retnjm. 
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If  oompwr^tiT^lj  Emul].  In  fell  the  soTithem  dietRota  except  which  mamt^ina  e furlj 

denee  popalatioiij  and  in.  which  the  oondifcioiui  are  somewhat  of  the  same  hiad  as 

those  of  Kh^desh  and  the  Panoh  MabAls^  the  density  hea  been  diminiahed  hj  the  reoont 
famine. 

^e  table  preEii^ed  to  this  chapter  is  intended  to  show  the  oircnmstances  of  each  dif- 
trict  as  regards  area  and  popniation  in  relation  with  thoss 
of  the  refit  of  the  collectorst^  of  thie  Presidenej, ' and  nothing 
bejond.  Snt  as  a more  set  of  nomberfi  of  square  miles  and 
areraaei  of  the  people  on  them  is  iLkely  to  fail  to  give  the  ordinary  reader  a clear  idea  of  the  rela* 
tire  and  popniation  of  tho  plaoes  in  qnefition,  I will  rkow  compare  the  hgnrofi  1 have  been 
mentioning  with  somewhat  si m wr  calcnlations  for  other  cxjnntries.  To  begin  with  the  whole 
Preetdency,  we  may  say  that  it  oarers  the  area  of  Himgary  with  the  population  of  Spain. 
Sind  is  eqn^  in  extent  to  Bonmanisj  or  (not  to  take  as  on  instance  a country  more  talked 
abont  thaii  knownj)  to  the  aggregate  of  Bararia,  Badee  and  AlBace-Lorrsiue  ; bnt  its  popn- 
Laiion  is  leas  than  that  of  Switzerland,  which  h^  about  a third  of  its  area.  Similarlji  the 
Deccan  has  the  popniation  of  Ireland  in  1871  on  a little  more  than  the  area  of  Portugal,  or 
to  go  farther  west,  on  that  of  the  State  of  Kentacky.  Take  away  the  Collectorate  of  iihmed- 
nagar,  and  the  reat  is  about  the  size  of  Scotland.  The  KamAtiu  extends  over  an  area  a 
litue  below  that  of  Greece  and  hae  a population  a little  above  that  of  Switzerland.  Qnja^ 
rdt  ia  about  the  same  size  as  the  State  of  Vermont,  but  its  populatioP:  is  larger,  and  etsnds 
about  half  way  between  that  of  Saxony  and  WaUachio.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
division  with  the  most  fertile  and  thickly  populated  country  in  Earopo.  The  area  of  Belginia 
exceeds  that  of  Qujordt  by  some  1,200  square  miles,  but  if  the  former  be  reduced  to  the 
size  of  the  latter,  the  population  would  exceed  that  of  its  Indian  rival  by  about  34  per  cent 
Hainault,  a province  that  is  of  veiy  nearly  (he  same  sizB  as 
Broach,  sapperts  a population  of  956,354,  compared  with  the 
3£6,930  of  the  latter.  The  well-known  department  in  France 
of  the  Alpos  Madtimos,  with  its  two  large  towns,  has  a 
considerably  smaller  popniation  than  Brooch,  which  it  equals 
in  area,  or  than  Koldba^  which  it  reeombles  in  its  situation 
on  the  coast  hocked  by  numerone  ranges -of  hills.  For  the 
hlonkan  os  a whole,  I cannot  find  any  European  equivalent, 
except  by  combining  a few  of  the  small  German  States,  which 
it  is  certainly  net  worth  while  to  do. 


The  maTginol  table  fihewB  the  relation  of  popniation  to  area 
in  some  of  the  chief  States  of  Europe.  As  regards  other  parts 
of  India,  1 have  for  reference  only  the  preliminary  ana  ita- 
checked  totola  of  the  popniation  according  to  the  Census  of 
1881,  and  if  since  the  former  onnmeration  the  aroaa  have  been 
corrected  oa  much  as  they  have  in  this  Presidoncy,  it  is  lost 
labour  to  attempt  to  use  them  for  comparison  until  the  latest 
accepted  returns  have  been  published. 

Gompeured  to  the  English  counties,  the  Bombay  District,  wlucli,as  I have  said  above,  hM 
a mean  size  of  about  4,2 00  miles,  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  area  of  Essex,  Hertford  and 
SnJfFolk.  The  combined  population  of  these  three,  however,  exceeds  that  of  the  Indian  area 
by  about  2 7 per  cent.  I have  selected  the  above  as  representative  agricultural  parts  of  the 
mother-country.  If  we  take  apeoial  districts,  os  done  above  in  the  case  of  Brooch  and 
Eoli.ba.  tho  area  of  Khdudesh  iHl]  be  found  equal  to  that  of  Wales  and  Devonshire  together. 
Koira  is  a trifle  smaller  than  Gomersetahire,  and  Bn  rat  thou  Esseit 

Hoeics  jjrn  dthxx  Btniinmai. 

After  ibowing  how  the  p^ple  are  distributed  ever  tho  land,  the  next  point  to  be  con- 
Bidered  is  the  way  they  are  lodged.  The  inconvenience  arising 
qy  a from  the  want  of  a clear  and  universally  applicable  definition  of 

what  ia  to  be  considered  a house  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cen^ 
sns,  is  one  that  hms  been  felt  at  every  eanmemtion  in  this  connti^,  and,  till  recently,  in  many 
parts  ef  EnroM  also.  As  an  indication  of  the  social  condition  ef  the  people,  the  cloea  of 
house  in  whioh  they  live,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carry  the  separation  of  bnildings 
according  to  the  use  they  are  intended  to  serve,  ore  matters  of  the  highest  vaJee,  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  an  advanced  and  populous  country  this  cloas  of  mformation  is  eseential  to 
the  completeness  cf  the  operation.  In  India,  however,  where  the  collection  of  detailed 
statistics  is  of  recent  introduction,  it  is  advisable,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  attempt 
nothing  but  what  is  within  the  known  cspabilLittefl  cf  the  agenoy  that  is  avallahle  for 
the  purpose*  The  preparation  of  the  lists  of  bnUdingi  in  each  enumerator's  block, 
os  well  as  the  greater  share  in  the  actusl  enumeration,  falls  upon  the  clasa 
of  village  accountants,  who  have  already  a very  large  amount  of  statistical  work  to  perform 
for  iho  revenue  and  other  departments  of  Government.  They  have  thus  a considerable 
knowledge  of  their  charges  and  experience  in  gathering  information^  of  various  descriptionip 
but  being  in  most  ports  of  the  country  educated  only  up  to  the  minimum  standard  required 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  Tontine  functions,  it  is  dimcult  to  entrast  to  them  the  applied 
tion  of  a general  rale  or  definition,  eepedlalty  if  it  is  at  all  at  variance  with  aqy  notion  they 
may  have  had  the  opportumtj  of  forming  during  the  course  of  their  ordinary  duties  This  was 
unaoubtedly  the  case  with  ennme^tton  of  houses*  It  U the  practice  \a  tl^  Preoide^oy 
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io  ft  rongk  taken  anniially  in  eocli  ftt  tke  of  thft  Cftlttvating 

aeAHon  in  Jnf^.  The  ennmeTfttion  oompriaes  homies,  as  well  aa  people,  cattle  and  other 
agricoltnral  etockj  bo  that  the  acoonntant  ie  already  provided  with  a record  of  the  hiiildingB 
in  hia  charge-  thie  the  cenana  liste  were  to  he  baaed ; bat  unfortunately  it  waa  found 
that  the  house  of  one  diatriot  differed  from  that  of  another,  and  probably  from  that  of  other 
ProTinoea  It  became  neoesaary,  therefore,  to  have  the  Kata  revised  on  some  general 
definition  eo  as  to^t  as  mnch  nuiformlty  os  possible  in  the  returns  irom  all  the  diatriots. 
In  the  definition  officially  proposed,  there  aeemed  to  be  combined  aeveral  elements  whicli 
were  not  in  all  parts  of  the  country  or  amongst  all  classes  of  ths  popalatioDjeonsistent  with  each 
others  Thus,  the  question  oifamUt^,  always  one  to  he  SToided  where  Hindus  are  coneemed, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  f eming  in  oommon,  or  ooinmensality,  clashed  with  the  habit  not 
nnfruqnent  amongst  certain  oLaoaes,  of  separating  the  families  for  all  practtcal  arrangements 
concerning  the  common  property,  by  simply  naing  a different  ooold  tag-place  under  the  same 
roof.  Other  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  this  point,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
simple  definition  of  a house  need  in  England  as  " the  apiKe  within  the  extomal  and  party 
walls  of  a building,  whatever  the  nnmber  of  hsmilieS  living  in  the  space was  in  itself 
insnfficient  for  the  gnidanoo  of  the  enumerators.  After  consulting  with  rarions  district 
officers,  I issued  a definition  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  both  elements,  that  of 
the  homestead  and  that  of  the  single  entrance  from  the  publio  road,  which  is  the  charac* 
teristic  of  the  English  dlesoription.  The  compromise  waa  not  altogether  a good  one,  but  I 
satisfied  myself  when  on  tours  of  inapsction,  that  wherever  the  nnmberiQg  of  hooses  in  the 
blocks  had  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  or  tAluka  officer,  the 
dcfinitioni  had  boeu  correctly  epplied,  ^ this  careful  super  vision  was  almost,  I believe, 
universal,  the  results  can  taken  os  tolerably  uniform  for  the  whole  of  the  area  euumerar 
ted.  According  to  the  abovementioned  defiaitioi],  a house  is  the  dwelling  pUK»  of  oue  or 
more  families,  with  their  dependants  and  servants,  having  a separate  principal  entrance  from 
the  public  ro^,  or — in  certain  special  coses  of  local  peculiarities — a separate  entrance  from  an 
open  space,  not  forming  part  of  the  architectural  structure,  oommunicating  with  the  road, 
C^es  in  which  this  definition  was  not  apparently  or  entirely  applicahle  were  bronght  to  my 
notice  hy  district  officers  On  several  occasions,  with  a rough  plan  or  description  of  the  shape 
or  nature  of  the  buildings  in  question,  and  in  Bombay  City  drawings  of  typical  cases  falliug 
onder  different  applications  of  the  definition  were  issued  for  guidance,  in  accord  once  with  a 
practice  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ceusns  of  the  Baroda  State 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  statistical  tables  published  with  this  work  the  only 
fj.  -M-  classes  into  which  houses  have  been  divided  are  the  occupied 

nnot^upied  The  latter  include  all  either  entirely 
uninhabited  at  night,  or  occupied  at  that  time  solely  by  watchmen,  or  others  who,  though 
there  on  duty,  had  their  habitual  residence  elsewhere.  In  order  that  such  persons  sbo^d 
not  escape  ennmeratien,  it  was  provided  that  they  ebonld  be  considered  as  present  at  their 
ordiuary  place  of  abode,  and  there  enumerated.  A similar  rule  was  adopted  in  the  cose 
of  the  persouB  actually  engaged  in  duties  connected  with  the  ceusna.  At  the  census  of 
1872  it  was  attempted  to  olsasify  the  houses  sccordiug  to  the  nature  of  their  structure ; that 
is,  as  ^'of  the  better  class,"  (pukka)  compriaing  the  substantial  and  enduring  building,  and 
^'the  inferior,"  (kutcha)  or  those  nut  of  a snbstan&al  or  permaiient  character,  'me  classification, 
like  the  definition,  of  houses,  ie  purely  arbitrary,  and  the  results  showed  that  both 
had  been  used  in  anything  bat  a coasiatent  manner.  They  also  snpport  the  presumption 
that  where  the  oircu  ms  Lances,  such  as  climate,  cultivation  and  the  supply  of  building 
materials  differ  so  much,  it  is  h^hly  improbable  that  any  description  of  the  quality  of  the 
house  to  be  enumerated  as  superior  can  be  framed  so  as  to  be  of  universal  appheability.  On 
the  present  occasion  no  such  attempt  has  been  made,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the 
prevalence  of  the  different  classes  of  structure  in  the  difforeut  distnets.  1 do  uot  wiuk  the 
omission  is  to  he  regretted,  os  unless  a special  staudord  ie  adopted  for  nearly  eveiy  colleo-' 
torate,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  results  win  be  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  last  censue. 
In  the  centra!  end  northern  districts  of  Sind,  for  example,  the  use  of  sun-dried  briok  is  almost 
uni  versa],  whilst  in  many  other  Ptovinces  this  material  is  reserved  for  the  inferior  sort  of 
house-  Thatched  houses,  too,  include  the  hut  of  the  Qh4t  aboriginal,  as  well  as  the  expensive 
and  eubstantM  bungalow  at  the  hill-stations,  where  grass  roofing  is  oheaper  and  as  efficieiot 
as  tiling.  In  the  capital,  whore  supervision  is  more  concentrated  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
progress  and  variations  in  building  a matter  of  more  importance,  the  bousea  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  classified,  and  when  the  circa matances  of  the  city  are  being  specially  described, 
later  on  in  this  chapter,  due  mention  will  ba  made  of  the  additional  information  thus 
gathered. 


The  total  number  of  housea  and  other  buildings  enumerated  at  the  ceuaua  was  3,605,8131 
. out  of  which  3,822,731  were  inhabited  ajxd  the  rest  not 
^ “**'P***  occupied  as  dwelling  places  on  the  night  of  the  final  codbub. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes  to  each  other  differ 
a good  deal  in  the  various  divisions,  acoo^ng,  in  al!  probability,  to  the  number  of  hired 
shops  and  places  for  the  etcrage  of  property,  which  are  used  only  in  the  day-time  and  left  at 
night  in  the  charge  of  a watchman.  In  offering  this  explanation  I am  judging  chiefly  hy 
the  statiatics  of  the  census,  as  1 have  had  no  other  iaformation  on  the  point.  Gonsulldng, 
for  example,  the  comparative  table,  1 find,  the  proportion  of  nnoccupied  to  occupied  buildinga 
lower  in  the  notably  rural  districts  of  the  Fanch  Mahfils  and  the  ^Eonkan.  They  are  high, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Karachi,  SbikATpur,  Poona  and  Ahmed&bAd.  In  the  Itor^tic,  where 
the  aveiage  proportion  is  also  high,  I fear  a good  part  of  it  maj  be  attributed  to  the  empty 
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dwelling-lioii^Qfi  of  tboae  who  emigrated  or  died  during  tho  famiaO}  thoagh  in  opposition  to 
this  hypothesis^  it  muethe  pointed  out  that  the  hgoreefor  ShoMpur^  where  at  ods  time  perhaps 
SB  mach  aa  half  the  popolation  of  a Tillqge  was  not  in  residence,  are  below  thoee  for  the 
neighbourhood.  The  low  ratioain  two  of  the  Sind  diAtricta  are  explicable  either  like  Uiose  of 
the  Konlmn,  by  the  concentratioa  of  trade  in  the  towns,  or  by  the  shifting  oharacter  of  the 
eettlementa  thera  In  Bombay,  too,  the  style  of  building  In  the  natire  town  faToera  the  com* 
bination  of  ahop  and  dwelling,  a matter  of  convenience  where  house*rent  is  ao  high.  Eegard- 
ing  the  apparently  abnormal  prevalence  of  nnoccnpied  houses  in  Ahmed4b4d  I can  find  no 
explanation,  no  more  than  a aatiafactory  one  is  forthcoming  aa  to  Kbimdesh,  an  leas,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  emigration  of  a large  nnmber  of  the  laboun^  classes  from  all  parts  of  the 
district  for  the  harvest  in  the  wheat-growing  tract  in  the  Tapti  Talley^  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  be  accepted.  Taking  the  Presidency  as  a whole»  there  are  only  three  or  fonr  diatricta 
where  the  proportion  of  inhabited  buildings  to  the  total  number  falls  below  three  qaarters, 
and,  of  these,  two  are  trade  centres,  and  one  ia  a recent  and  severe  sufferer  from  famine,  with 
its  consequent  disease  and  mortality.  The  proportion  is  highest  in  the  poorest  diatriotB  and 
those  in  which  trade  is  less  scattered  in.  Tillages  than  collected  in  towns. 

To  show  how  the  houses  are  distributed  orertbe  area  is  my  next  task,  and  before  asking 
the  reader  to  refer  again  to  the  comparative  table,  1 give  in  a 
irfituniK  aeiMiijr  qfAQ^a.  marginal  note  a few  facta  regarding  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  principal  divisions  with  respect  to  the  density  of  population,  villages,  and  houses-  The 

total  distribution  of  the  last  named  gives  an  average 
of  29  buildings  to  the  square  mile,  if  ^iud  and 
Bombay  be  included,  but  omitting  these  divisions, 
the  mean  rate  will  be  raised  to  39  for  that  area-  The 
distribution  however,  is  veiy  unequal,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  dguroB  given  in  cofcmn  11  of  the  drat  Table 
in.  the  Appendix.  In  Kaira  each  square  mile  contains 
about  1 59  buildings,  and  in  the  rest  of  Gujardt,  too, 
the  average  is  a good  deal  higher  ia,  the  other 
divisions-  Hext  to  Sind,  the  districts  where  the  dwell- 
ings and  other  houses  are  the  most  scattered  are 
those  of  KAuara  and  the  east  Deccan,  Ahmednagar, 
that  ia,  and  SholApnr-  In  KAuara  the  ISrrge  extent  of  forest  is  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the 
Bparsonees  of  houses,  a great  part  of  the  cultivation  consisting  of  detached  garden-patches 
in  the  midst  of  thicklj-wooded  waste,  where,  as  it  appears  from  the  census  return,  the  farmers 
reside  in  a more  patriarchal  manner,  a large  family  growing  up  together  neder  the  e ame 
roof.  In  Kaira  and  north  GniarAt  generally,  money  being  more  plentiful,  the  younger 
branches  more  often  than  elsewhere  set  np  a separate  establishment ; and  as  the  land  set 
apart  for  the  village  site  is  a fixed  quantity,  and  the  rest  in  great  demand  for  oultivatioa, 
the  practice  of  building  the  &rm-honae  on  the  estate  itself  is,  I have  been  informed,  gaining 
gronnd  ia  the  former  district,^  In  the  Deccan  money  and  timber  are  now  less  plentiful  and 
the  houses  are  more  capaoioua  The  style  of  building  differs  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
division,  but  in  every  village  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  large  houses  ooutainiag  more 
than  one  generation,  whether  the  family  be  joint  or  divided.  It  is  the  same  thronghont  the 
table-land  of  the  south,  where  the  dwellings  of  the  hereditary  village  officers  are  often 
almost  forts  in  size  and  appearance. 

The  distribution  X have  been  discassing  above  is  that  cf  both  dwelHug^housea  and 
buildings  serving  other  purposes*  Leaving  now  the  lattor  class 
InhaAit^  hoiimM^  out  of  the  question,  the  number  of  the  former  to  a square  mile 

is,  for  the  whole  Presidency,  only  22'3.  Omitting,  as  before,  the  specially  sitnated  divisions 
of  Bind  and  Bombay  City,  the  rest  of  the  country  contains  an  average  of  31  dwellings  to  the 
square  mile*  The  relative  positions  of  the  different  diatricta  with  regard  to  this  distribution 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  they  occupy  when  buildioge  of  both  classes  are  taken 
into  consideration-  Kaira  still  heads  the  list,  and  Ahmednagar,  f^holApnr,  KalAdgi  and 
KAnara  show  the  lightest  press  are  on  the  area.  The  comparison  cif  this  country  with  Bngland 
and  Wales  is  interesting*  Including  the  Sind  return,  the  density  of  dwell ing*hoo sea  now 
is  considerably  belew  that  in  the  mo^er^cotintry  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century , 
and  if  the  outlying  division  be  emitted,  the  average  will  be  raised  a little  above  that  of 
England  and  wales  in  IBll-  The  average  in  England  at  the  two  most  recent  enumerations 
(1B71  and  ISBI)  ie  and  B2'D  respectively. 

Another  way  of  regarding  the  density  of  dwellings  is  calculating  the  number 
of  acres  to  each  house*  This  is  28  if  we  inclnde  Sind  and 
Artalitg  Bombay,  but  20-6  if  these  areas  be  excluded.  In  England 

and  Wales  it  was  8'S  in  1871,  but  has  decreased  to  7^7  during  the  interval  between  the 
census  of  that  year  and  the  Istst  enumeration,  which  was  taken  in  April  1831*  The  addition 
of  the  City  of  Bombay  to  the  total  so  as  to  equalise  the  comparison  with  England,  where 
the  metropolis  is  included,  has  no  greater  effect  than  to  reduce  the  house  area  to  20' 3,  which 
is  a tride  less  than  that  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  1811.  The  compamtive 
table  shows  that  in  one  district  only  of  tliis  Presidency  is  the  English  average  reached,  and 
there  the  density  of  houses  is  abnormal  when  compared  to  the  circumstances  of  the  rest. 
The  average  of  QnjarAt,  as  a whole,  ia  10'2,  or  that  of  England  twenty  yean  ago*  In  the 
Konkan,  l£e  houses  occupy  about  the  same  relative  apace  as  they  did  in  England  in  1830, 


* Ja  diitrivti  when  th«n  ii  a oosiidanible  proporttpn  of  forest  vr  «>tori^iuil  olemwit  then  sra  likelj  to  beroon 
bouev  ■■  th«H  mldom  fin  In  tiie  patHEui]  boms  aftw 
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wMlat  Bit  for  tko  rest  of  tkke  dirLeionfl  we  nmat  g;o  liack  to  the  laat  or  {arther 

to  B wiTwPny  state  of  things  in  the  west.  The  density  of  hoaeos  in  Koora  is  nearly 
donhle  that  of  any  other  district  in  Gajar^t,  with  one  exception,  Snrafc,  and  thu 
peonliarify  is  probably  dae  to  the  well-being  of  the  populationj  and  the  coDseqaent  liabit  of 
bieakijQg  np  the  anceetml  home  as  the  land  bocomee  tw  xainntely  enb-dirided,  or  opportu- 
nities for  a :bvoarab1e  opening  in  life  are  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  Tne  pro-, 
portion  of  area  to  dwellings  in  the  Konkan  appears  Uttlo  below  that  of  its  neighbour  to  the 
northj  except  in  ThAna^  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  is  a very  poor  county,  whilst 
the  ot^er  is  well  off,  so  that  the  density  in  the  latter  case  is  that  of  snbstantial  houses, 
whilst  that  of  the  former  is  composed  in  great  part  of  rude  huts.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
what  is  in  one  the  regard  for  comforc  or  conrenience  is  to  the  other  a matter  of  necessity. 
It  ia  only  of  late  years  that  a free  outlet  by  menu  a of  improved  communication  and  the 
additional  demand  for  labour  in  new  directions  has  been  opened  lor  the  excess  population  of 
the  Soulhem  Konkam  In  the  Deccan  there  is  an  average  of  acres  to  a dweUmg.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  greater  density  in  Sdt^ra  and  Poona  the  proportion  would  be  over  thirty 
acres.  In  Ahmednagar,  for  instancej  there  are  more  than  40,  and  in  the  somewhat  similar 
district  of  BholUpur  nearly  36  acres  to  a house.  The  average  in  the  Karn^tio  is  below  thisj 
and  the  areality  ranges  from  13  acres  in  Dh&rwAr  to  36  tn  the  wilder  parte  of  Kinara.  The 
Sind  proportions  are,  aa  may  bo  inferred  from  what  has  been  Baid  already  about  that  division, 
much  larger  than  elsewhere  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  one  coHectorate  only  is  the  area  less  than 
40  acres  to  a house.  The  most  thinly  populated  district  shows  no  lees  than  224  acres,  bat  if 
the  desert  portion  be  excluded,  the  rate  will  probably  not  be  found  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  rest. 


The  last  distribution  of  the  honse-room  that  it  ia  worth  while  to  mention  here  is  that  of 
^ the  number  of  dwellings  to  each  hundred  of  the  popnlatioo. 

Pr^joTitijn  to  jKopU,  This  is  17*  16  for  the  entire  area,  and  a tride  more,  omitting 

Sind  and  Bombay.  The  pressare  is  leas  than  this  tu  Qnja^t,  and  more  in  the  Deccan. 
The -greatest  crowding  Is  apparent  in  ShoHpur,  where  there  are  only  13 '9^  honsee  to  every 
hundred  people,  in  Ahmodnagar,  where  the  numbsr  is  but  0‘1  above  this,  and  in  SAtAr% 
which  has  14' 2 housee  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same  number.  The  tnflaenoe  of  the 
towns  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  reference  to  this  distribution,  and  will  be 
examined  more  closely  hereafter  when  I am  dealing  with  the  general  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  life,  raitJ  and  urban.  In  England  and  Wales,  taking  only  the  counties  proper, 
the  average  proportion  in  1B71  was  13'8  wHch  is  that  of  the  district  of  KoUbo,  and  a little 
higher  than  that  of  Dh£rw4r  and  Karachi.  The  greatest  nnmber  of  houses  to  every  hundred 
people  was  in  Norfolk,  where  it  reached  22 '7,  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  Broach,  and  a little 
more  crowded  than  the  average  house-room  iu  Kaira  aud  Ahmed Ab&d,  According  to  the 
latest  oensns  of  England  and  Wales,  the  average  there  has  ccntracted  to  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1861,  os  it  is  now  IS' 6 only. 

Bringing  aU  these  statistics  of  the  density  of  honses  and  people  into  direct  relation  with 
each  other,  it  will  appear  that  as  far  as  regards  honse-rooxn, 
ReJatwe  arwHty  aTid  honK-rxxmk.  divisions  of  Gujarit  and  the  Deccan  are  at  the  two  extremes, 

and  Sind,  with  the  two  ether  divisions  preserve  a fairly  regular  averaga  From  the  number 
of  persons  per  square  mile  it  can  be  deduced  that,  assuming  equal  distribntiou  of  area  end 
popnlation,  each  mhabitant  of  the  Deccan  has  about  foar  and  a b^f  acroa  to  himself  out  of 
doors  against  the  two  and  a quarter  of  the  inhabitant  of  Oaiar4t : on  entering  hia  house, 
however,  the  latter  has  the  odvauta^,  sinoe  though  the  buirdiag  is  nearer  to  that  of  bia 
next-door  neighbour,  there  are  only  four  and  a hall  persons  inside,  instead  of  nearly  six  and 
a half  with  whom  the  MarAtha  hue  to  share  his  dwelling.  In  the  Karn&tie,  the  acreage  to 
each  person  is  little  less  than  in  the  Deccan,  bat  the  houses  are  not  so  far  apaH,  nor,  on  the 
average,  so  crowded.  In  the  Konkan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  have  but  little  more 
ont-door  room  than  in  GujaiAt,  and  their  houses,  more  than  half  os  near  again  to  each  other 
as  those  in  the  Kam&tic,  are  also  occupied  by  a greater  average  number  of  tenants.  Thus 
we  most  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  this  division  is  the  one  in  which  the  pressare  of 
popnlation  on  the  land  and  dwellings  is  the  beavisst ; and  as  it  is  that  in  which  the  proportion 
of  arable  area  to  the  total,  and  that  of  the  really  fertile  to  the  arable,  is  the  smallest,  il 
appears  that  it  is  to  its  exceptionally  constant  and  certaiu  rainfall  only  that  the  supporting 
power  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  is  due. 

Towir  Xfrn  Gook^ev. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  branches  of  social  investigation,  and  one  in 
which  statistics  afford  assistance  of  the  mghest  value,  is  the  inquiry  into  the  results  of  the 
agglomeration  of  the  population  into  towns  and  cities.  It  is  iimiosaible  for  a community  that 
bos  mode  sufficient  progress  in  civilisation  to  knit  together  so  cTose  a connection  between  its 
members  to  avoid  the  influence  that  such  a connection  almost  neces^rily  brings  to  bear  on 
the  lives  and  socia]  interests  of  those  engird  in  it.  The  nearer  proximity  of  uie  dwellings 
bos  ite  physical  effects  ; the  opportonity  for  the  sub-division  and  organization  of  labour, 
the  bri^ar  movement  of  capit^,  the  emnlatlon  between  the  followers  of  the  same  pursuit, 
the  variety  in  demand  and  the  necessity  incumbent  on  the  prcdacer  to  keep  within  touch  of 
more  than  his  immediate  and  traditional  market,  all  tend  to  modi^  the  dispoeition  of  the 
denizen  of  the  town  and  place  him  on  a footing  intellectuedly  higher,  and  morally  wider 
thou  the  pustia  There  are  other  results  of  no  small  beneflt  to  society  that  ara  lively  to 
follow  in  India  from  the  extension  of  the  tendency  to  gravitate 
qf  mraJ-  ttm-  ^^^rds  the  town,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them. 

As  it  is,  the  couditLona  of  society  in  this  port  of  the  oonntiy 
ure,  as  a rule,  adverse  to  the  rapid  increase  of  an  urban  oommnnity.  The  population 
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ift  mJUDl/agrioiiJtnml  bj  aaoeatTAl  tradition  am  wall  am  hj  w1i4itia,  pressmt^ui  inost  caaefiatmoBt: 
iLSoefisitj,  Tke  inputs  o£  nucb  » oommanitj  aro  aionple,  aad  as  it  advaaoea  in  pnosperil^ 
wiab  to  cbiiTig^  not  so  maoh  in  kind  oa  in  dograa.  la  tha  good  time  which  aoooinpanied 
the  demand  for  Indian  ootton  in  tha  home  market^  the  profit  of  the  arerago  caltiTator 
were  demoted  psrhape  to  the  enbetitatioo  of  metal  vessels  in  his  hooeehold  for  aHTthonworej 
OFj  in  eoma  inetanoes^  the  tires  of  hie  cart-wheeU  were  made  of  Rilver,  instead  of  iron.  In 
most  oases,  howeverj  the  manif^tations  of  prosperity  are  to  ha  looked  for  in  the  greater 
exjpiease  of  the  wedding  oaremoniea  and  other  social  entertainmente.  Tbe  abaenoe  of  the 
spirit  of  initiation  ie  agamst  the  introdaotion  of  &e$h  wantSj  and  the  predominant  section 
society  ie  abnormally  slowj  even  for  agricaltarists,  to  adopt  innovation.  Hence  the 
enooniagement  to  induatry;,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  a town  comcnnnityj  is  of  a weak  and 
monotonone  character,  not  calcnlaled  to  conduce  to  much  eaterprise  even  in  the  well- 
trodden  directions.  Then,  too,  the  epeci;^  basis  of  the  Indian  social  organisation  is  caaen- 
tallj  anti-nrban.  The  village  oemmanity,  as  it  formerly  existed,  and  still  exists  in  parts  of 
this  Presidency,  ia  in  iie  constitution  Belf-snffictng.  Not  only  had  it  its  little  oligarchy  of 
heredliary  headmen,  ita  acooantant;,  with  the  ataff  necosaarj  to  carry  on  the  light  duties  enbeul* 
ed  by  the  connection  of  the  village  with  the  aimmistration  of  the  re  venae  ay  a tern,  bnt  place 
was  aleo  asaigned  for  the  body  of  artiaana  required  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  tbe 
cnltiTatoTB.  In  tbe  scare  of  village  precedence  every  class  h^  its  dedned  place,  and  thongb 
in  the  present  day  there  ts  here  little  of  the  actaal  aversion  from  the  settlomeTit  of  strangers 
that  is  mentioned  by  8ir  H.  Maine  a»  traceable  in  tbe  comma nities  in  other  parts  of  IndiSj 
there  ie  no  encouragement  to  the  iafosicn  of  fresh  blood,  and  anck  strangers  are  considered 
to  be  likely,  if  they  grow  well  off  in  their  new  home,  to  be  the  cause  of  compifraitioas  in  the 
Tillage  economy  and  social  gradations.  A.  carious  instance  has  been  noted  of  the  anti -com- 
ntermal  spirit  of  tke  Indian  village  in  the  absence  of  a defined  place  in  the  social  scale  for  tke 
dealer  in  goods  not  actaally  prodnced  in  the  village  itself.  The  weaver,  who  gains  hie 
pittance  fnm.  the  fitfnl  custom  that  falls  to  his  lot  as  occasion  demands,  is  a recognised  member 
of  society,  whilst  the  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  who  imports  from  Bombay  or  the  nearest  large 
town  the  piece-goods  with  which  more  than  half  the  village  is  clothed,  has  to  rest  content 
with  the  equivocal  position  that  money  will  bring,  even  in  the  village.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  all  middlemen  and  those  trafficking  in  articles  not  made  by  themselves.  "Even  the  money- 
lender ia  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  ontsider,  nor,  in  the  Deccan,  can  all  his  wealth  procnra 
him  a place  for  his  bollocks  in  the  aunnal  procession.  Again,  the  chief  trade  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  oonntiry  most  necessarily  be  the  export  of  raw  produce,  which  tends  aa  little  ae  any 
branch  of  oommeroe  to  the  increase  of  the  town  popnlation.  The  domestic  mauufacbnres  of  the 
village  artisana  are  of  cocrse  made  by  hand,  and  the  absence  of  mineral  fael  prevents  the 
establishment  of  large  factories  except  in  a few  specially  accessible  places  oa  the  direct  lines 
of  rail,  nor  is  water  power  generally  available  any  more  than  the  machinery  to  ntilise  it. 
The  increased  secanty  of  life  and  property  that  accompanies  a firm  and  steady  administra- 
tion has  tended,  moreover,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  transactions  by  itinersjit  dealers, 
through  whom  a considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  more  remote  districts  is  carried 
on.  Agents  of  the  larger  establishments  in  the  market  towns  are  sent  on  toam  to  distant 
villages  during  the  open  ssaeon,  tkmi  saving  the  mstio  the  tronble  of  coming  to  the  town 
either  to  make  purchases  or  to  dispose  of  tbe  produce  he  has  himself  to  sell.  Last  in  the 
list  of  fiictors  that  seem  to  me  to  1m  operative  in  this  country  against  that  devolopeMent  of 
iudustrial  enterprise  which  must  in  the  present  day  form  the  b^is  of  auy  urban  iucrease,  is 
tke  unwillingness  of  tke  ludian  rostic  buyer  to  acquiesce  in — to  use  the  consecrated  phrase— 
tbe  higgling  of  tbe  market.  Onstom,  sang  Pindar,  is  lord  of  all,  and  the  village  ryot  is  tbe 
Last  person  to  vote  for  tbe  dismemberment  uf  bis  kingdom.  Hence  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
market,  whick  tnnsb,  of  course,  increase  as  the  commercial  activity  of  this  country  is  brought 
annually  into  closer  oontaot  with  the  unceasing  changes  of  the  busy  western  werld,  is  slow 
to  gain  gFOond  in  any  but  the  most  advanced  centres  of  exchange.  There  are  indications, 
no  doubt,  of  a movement  towards  tha  town,  bnt  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  G-ajar^t,  where 
strength  of  the  aboriginal  element  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  village  system, 
the  results,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  other  sigos,  of  a more  recent  colDnisation,  allow  of 
a greater  industrial  liberty,  for  which  the  weuth  of  that  division  afierds  more  varied 
openings 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I have  regarded  the  towns  hitherto  as  the  result  of  a commercial 
. and  industrial  tendency,  avoiding  the  question  of  the  political 

origin  of  so  many  of  them.  The  omission  is  inteniional,  and 
for  this  reason  t — Except  under  the  British  administmlion  there 
has  never  been  any  real  balance  of  political  power  in  an  Indian  state.  The  whole  of  the 
education  and  traditions  of  the  people  tended,  when  the  transitory  need  of  the  sword  had 
passed  away,  to  the  concentration  of  all  influence  in  the  hands  of  a single  class,  aud  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  This  class  was  the  descendant  of  the  framers  of  the  ideal  code  of. 
Manu  whoso  wishes  were  to  be  consummated  by  the  estabUshmont  of  a king  to  bear  respon.. 
aibilties  and  to  flght  tke  wars  which  they  had  decided  upon,  whilst  in  other  respects  the 
whole  administration  was  practically  left  to  them.  All  other  classes  were  thus  suhnrdinate 
to  them  in  rank  aod  power,  and  such  power  being  capable  of  somewhat  arbitrary  exercise,  the 
opportnnitiee  of  one  of  the  trading  class  to  advance  beyond  his  hareditory  aititua  were  few. 
Thus  wealth  aud  entorpriss  gathered  round  tbe  court,  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  favour  of 
the  rnler  and  hia  creatnres,  ifbilst  the  same  inflaenco  narrowed  the  circle  of  sooial  advanco- 
se99— 4 
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Under  tlie  new  r^giinej  whioli  itvelf  begwi  in  oonuneree,  erery  cIua  Iim  n feir 
chance  of  pmaaing  ita  own  legitimate  enda  to  their  ntmoet  limita^  ud  tlie  field  thna  lelt 
open  haa  been  occnpied  by  the  oectiona  of  the  ootamnnily  prcTiooelT  imder  the 

hoariest  political  duadranta^eB*  Aa  the  transition  from  the  wart  to  the  eoantiog’-lmtii^  » 
not  one  to  be  ewompliahed  immediatelj^  the  official  clasa  has  still  to  look  to  the  serrioe  of 
Govermnent  as  one  w its  obief  means  of  support,  relieved  hy  the  wider  eoope  girva  in  the 
alteired  state  of  thin^  to  the  exercise  of  the  Liberal  professions.  The  trader  who,  sa  I haTe 
just  said^  had  no  place  in  the  Tillage  hierarchy— if  that  term  be  allowed  in  de&nlt  of  a 
better — ia  now  strongly  represented  on  erery  municipal  oommission,  and  thePdrei,  formerly 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  few  eettlements  eetablished  h j the  refugees  of  that  race  on  the 
western  coasi,  has  now  taken  the  place  in  the  commanitj  to  which  his  taleata  and  iudoslry 
entitle  him.  The  inficence  on  the  town  of  the  GoTernment,  oe  the  sole  promoter  of  mdaatty 
and  art,  is  now  rednoed  to  what  it  is  in  England,  where  the  main  trade  of  Xjondon  ^ in  no 
way  affected  by  the  absence  or  preaenoe  of  the  court.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  oonnectioD  of  thia 
country  with  England  dates  from  the  time  when  the  mercantile  or  popular  stsige  had  been 
reached  in  the  latter  country  that  is  abore  all  others  moulding  the  proepecte  of  the  urban 
popalation  in  weetern  India.  The  rising  towns  ore  those  whioh  modem  improre- 
ments  in  cotnmanication  hsve  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  centrea  of  ooUeotion  end  diski- 
bntioDj  rather  than  of  manufficiare.  In  this  respect  the  city  of  Bombay  is.  exceptionally 
■itnated,  since  the  che^ncsa  of  jh-eight,  which  is,  after  all,  the  meat  importimt  element  in 
the  Indian  trade  with  Europe,  enablim  this  place  to  carry" on  both  hraachee  of  employment 
with  nearly  eqaol  sucoess.  Omitting  this  instance,  and  that  of  the  widely  spread  local 
mannfi^ure  of  the  strong,  cosrse  cotton  goods  th^  can  hold  their  own  with  the  pnblui 
against  fareign  competition,  the  special  trade  a of  this  Presidency  are  few  and  eompamtiTely 
little  diffased.  In  many  coses  they  ore  the  reUos  of  the  old  Muhammadan  ooerts,  whicn 
carried  in  their  trai  a all  the  industry  in  the  realm  that  was  worth  patronage,  and  with  It,  m^t 
of  the  resources  by  which  patronage  could  be  extended-  If  tbe  artisoos  were  Incky  enough 
to  establish  what  would  h«  now  termed  **  a connection^'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oapt^l, 
independent  of  the  court,  so  that,  when  the  latter,  after  the  custom  of  the  time,  woe  moved 
elsewhere,  the  means  of  livelihood  were  still  to  be  got  without  emigration,  the  plsoe  a^nfred 
a special  name  for  the  mannlactnre  of  the  ortleles  prodaced  under  these  circnoistancee, 
later  ou,  attracted  other  artisan  a of  tbe  same  trade.  Most  of  such  cases  are,  howerer  thoee 
of  articles  of  luxury  or  superfiuiby,  the  production  of  wbidh  hu  been  lately  stimnlat^  from 
abroad  with  all  the  exaggerated  ferronr  characteristic  of  the  devotees  of  a new  cult  is 
unlikely,  therefore,  to  hare  an  extensive  or  lasting  effect  upon  the  diatribution  of  tlw  indna^ 
trial  population.  The  main  feature  of  the  ordinary  town,  then,  will  be.  If  the  above  view  la 
correct,  tbe  distribution  of  grain,  seeds  and  cotton,  with  other  staples  of  the  agiicultarc  of 
the  surrounding  conn  try,  and  the  proriBion  of  the  gradually  increasing  aupplioa  reqaired  by 
the  producer.  It  will  be,  moreover,  a long  time  before  the  hereditoiy  arts  an  will  oggne 
to  hold  hia  own  in  a good  many  branches  of  industry,  but  such  occupetiana  ore  net  likely  to 
be  localised  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  lead,  ss  in  the  west,  to  the  formation  of  towns  speouUy 
dependent  on  them. 

Towns. 


mliagtL 


The  nmnber  of  large  towns,  as  may  be  surmised  from  what  bAii  been  raid  above  is 

««  .... 

town  and  a larw  village.  In  any  case  the  distinction  most  be 
* somewhat  arbitrarily  drawn,  when  the  two  erssstia  are,  as  in  this  country,  so  closely  allied  os 
to  baffie  any  test  by  consider^icn  of  sise,  popu  latiou,  or  con  Htitniion^  At  the  precedi  ug  census 
any  place  contoiaiug  a population  of  5,000  and  over  was  recorded  aa  a town,  and  this  limit  has 
been  preseribed  again  en  the  present  occosien.  It  is  obvious,  hoe  ever,  that  the  mera  fact  of 
oontaLning  a certain  number  of  people  cannot,  even  in  India,  where  the  tendency  towards 
agglomeration  is  so  weak,  be  taken  to  constitute  by  iteelf  a satieffictory  standard  according 
io  which  the  classification  should  be  carried  out.  There  are  cbaractsdstice  of  on  arl^n 
populatioxi  quite  as  important  as  compsetness  and  concentration  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  those  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  to  fix  seme  definite 
criterion,  and  thia  is  neoeasBi-ily  better  done  by  the  prescription  of  a population  limit  than 
by  introducing  the  varying  elements  of  indnatrial  aubdi vision,  the  relative  proportions  of 
different  claaBcs  of  occupaiiona,  or  the  form  of  local  administration.  With  reference  to  the 
laat-named  point,  it  is  true  that  in  this  Proaidency,  everyplace  that  bos  raoeived  a mnuicipal 
constitation,  (excepting  the  few  that  are  munioipalitios  only  for  the  short  period  occupied^ 
a large  and  msanitary  gathering  of  pilgrims  Or  holiday  makers,)  is  genera  fiy  aprafcing  » team 
properly  so  called,  but  tfaere  are  a few  of  such  bodies  which  contain  within  their  iimite 
less  than  tbe  standard  population,  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  there  at*  insiauoes  of  large 
plocee,  nndemably  nrbaii  m the  character  and  pureuita  of  their  inhabitanta,  and  containing 


launch  of  a community  on  to  the  onmeot  of  self-government  There  are^  ^^gnin,  a few  cosea 
in  which  neither  the  constitutional  nor  the  population  standard  are  complied  with,  though 
the  places  in  qnestion  are  declared  to  be  pwrely  urban  in  their  character.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  G]utf7t}dis  of  known  error,  by  acoepting,  as  in  1 873,  every  place  aa  a town  that 
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eODtAiofl  Uta  namber  of  miiB’bituiiflf  I IkaTo  approached  dang^roiiBlj  near  the  8c|'lla 

of  unoertainty  that  moat  rwoJt  from  taking  the  opmion  of  officials  in  the  dietriots  conoemed, 
who,  thengh  eqaaltj  acqaaiotod  with  the  f^aoea  abont  which  their  opinions  were  sskedj  may 
have  formed  very  different  notioaa  of  the  mate  feataree  of  a town,  when  once  the  most 
apparent  one,  th^  of  popnlatioa,  has  been  set  aside^  By  thna  taking  into  coaeideration  the  four 
elementeof  (I)  compactness  of  structare,  (S)  denaitj  of  popnlation,  (3)  munieipal  oonstitnUcn 
and  (4)  predomina'hce  of  primary  cccnpations,  the  list  of  towns  given  in  ^ble  XIX  of  the 
Appendix  inclodee  no  less  than  sixteen  places  of  andcr  6^000  pcpalation,  and  excludes  23 
plaoes  which  have  that  nomber  of  inhabitants  bat  are  of  a parefy  rural  natero,  as  well  as 
a few  inatanoea  of  places  in  which  the  qnalLfying  standard  population  has  been  made  np  by 
the  molosion  of  adjacent  hamlets,  withoat  wMch  the  minimiim  would  not  hare  been  reaohe^l 

Where  the  distiQction  between  town  and  oonntrj  is  so  slight  the  held  for  ste^tical 
^ ^ ^ investigation  is  greatly  diminished.  The  arerage  densitf  being 

H»  («««.  ».<{»»  population  not  vary  Ini^  in  modt  o£  the  place. 

recorded  as  towne,  the  danation  of  life,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions  of  the  sexes,  and  of  indigenoas  to  foreiga-bornpcpaLlatioD,  are  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  facts  foand  ontside  the  town  than  ia  the  csso  with  large  cities*  Thau,  again,  the 
absence  of  manafactnres  renders  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  nearly  as  pare  as  that  cf  the  ear* 
rouading  diatrict,  and  the  waat  of  oombLoation  in  indnatrles  exempts  the' town  artisan  from  the 
crowding  in  large  ntimberH  in  a single  room  or  factory.  Where  there  is  no  incitement  to  the 
improvement  of  mechanical  processes,  the  arbiaan  holds  edacation  to  be  a lost  labonr,  the 
cnetom,  sometimes  of  the  disbrict,  occasionally  of  his  guild,  regnlatcs  the  rates  at  whidh  his 
task  is  to  be  remnnerated,  so  that  he  Ends  no  need  to  hold  prof^iocial  communion  with  hia 
brothers  of  the  craft.  In  commerce,  the  absence  of  lar^  Erma,  employing  maay  clerks  and 
other  BubordinateSi  restricts  the  field  of  employment  for  clerical  tale  at  to  the  local  bar  or 
Government  offices.  As  secrecy,  according  to  the  nsual  idea,  is  the  seal  of  Indian  baaineas, 
it  LB  only  in  the  largest  town  a that  joint  enterprise  ia  to  be  looked  for.  As  there  are  no  popolar 
eloctionii  there  is  little  need  or  opportunity  for  meeting  to  oansnlt  on  genersj  interestB, 
hence  the  town  ia  anperior  to  the  country  in  instruction  only  rather  than  m education.  In 
the  smaller  units  the  aanitaiy  difference  between  the  town  and  the  country  is  perhaps  more 
clearly  defined,  bat,  theoretically  speaking,  the  aaoitatioii  that  is  more  needed  in  towns  ia 
more  efficiently  carried  oat  there  t]^n  in  the  eountry,  where  none  is  organised  at  all.  The 
statistics  of  the  city  of  Bombay  will,  throughout  this  volume,  be  taken  aepamtely  from  the 
reat,  unless  specially  indaded  with  them ; and  as  far  aa  the  o^er  towns  are  concerned,  it  ia, 
I think,  clearer,  when  I want  to  contrast  the  two  classes  of  life,  to  select  for  comment  the 
larger  cities  only. 

The  actnal  town  pepalation  of  the  Presidency  amoimta  to  2,925,190  persons,  or  17' 7 
riuL..-  ■ cent  of  the  eatire  population.  Excluding  the  coital  city, 

jwjMtMfw*.  which  ooD tains  a targe  proportion  of  the  total  urban  population, 

the  ratio  of  the  Utter  to  the  total  will  become  13^7  per  cent  Taking  the  similar  ratios  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  results  according  to  the  oensns  of  1881  are 
0^mparimM.wii/L  X^^rkMmd.  63-04  per  oeat.  with  the  metropolis,  and  6 2' 1 2 if  it  be  omitted. 

It  mujst  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  town  in  Englandi  is  distinguished  from  the 
ooontry  in  a manner  still  more  arbitrary  than  it  ia  out  in  India.  The  general  dUtmetioo 
ia  that  of  Local  Government,  whether  by  incorporation  by  charter  or  by  means  of  a Local 
Qovemment  Board.  Of  the  total  number  of  938  towns  enumerated  as  anoh  in  1871 — the 
returns  for  the  last  census  not  being  at  hand— no  less  than  497  were  stated  to  contain  less 
than  5,009  inhabitauts,  and  139  of  ^ese  had  a population  of  below  two  thousand. 

will  afford  a clear  explanation  of  the 
distribution  of  the  town  population  if 
it  is  shown  in  large  gronpa,  as  in  the 
marginal  table,  where  that  for  similar 
groups  in  England  has  been  added  for 
the  sake  *of  comparison.  Prom  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mother-oouiLtry 
has  441  towns  containing  a population 
of  5,000  and  over  against  tne  149  of 
Bombay,  and  that  one-half  of  the 
English  towns  have  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  If  reference  be  made  to 
the  Abstract  which  acoompanies  Table 
XIX  of  the  Imperial  Beries  in  the 
Appendix,*  it  wul  be  seen  that  about 
cne-half  of  the  total  town  population 
of  this  Presidency,  excluding  the 
shifting  militaiy  element,  is  oontained 
in  the  city  of  l^mbay  and  the  towns 
of  leas  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  largest  class  nnmericatlj  is  that 


Before  entering  further  into  the  subject,  it 
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«{  towiM  of  from  5*000  to  7,000  * b&t  exolnding  Bombaj,  tlie  krg^ 

popalation  in  any  single  elm  is  in  tbe  towns  of  X0,000  to  1S,000-  'Hie  distribntioii  of  tlte 
nrun  popalntion  can  be  appreciated  in  another  waj,  by  taking  the  average  population  of 
the  towns  in  each  groop  and  that  of  the  total  number  of  towns.  Aocordljog  to  the  latter 
method*  the  result*  excluding  Bombaj,  is  a population  of  If  *045  per  town*  and  bean  oom- 
parison  with  the  average  of  ^e  chief  group,  wMch  shows  11*939- 

The  next  point  in  connection  with  this  snhjeot  is  the  territorial  distribution  of  the 
towns.  The  comparative  table  at  the  beginniag  of  this  chsp- 
^ showB  the  relative  proportions  of  mral  and  urban  popola- 

tion  to  each  districts  ^e  highest  proportion  of  the  fatter 
class  is  in  GnjaHitj  where  the  large  towns  of  Ahmedalad  and  Surat  raise  the  tnean  ratia. 
The  same  effect  remits  froni  the  presence  of  an  abnormally  large  town  in  the  districts  of 
Poona  and  SheLApnr  Tespectirely.  From  25  per  cent,  in  Ahmed^bM  the  ratio  of  urban  popn^ 
lation  falls  to  12-2  in  the  Fauch-MahlU,  which  atiU  is  higher  than  is  found  anywhere  in 
the  Konkan*  and  exceeds  that  of  four  oollectoratee  of  the  Oeocan  and  KamiLtia  In  the 
tatter  dir  i lion  * the  ratio  is  highest  in  Phitrwar*  and  lowest  in  Belganm*  where,  as  out 
be  seen  from  the  snbseqnent  colomns  of  the  table*  there  is  an  nnsnallj  large  nember  of 
popnlons  villages.  In  the  Deccan,  after  Poona  and  Shol&pnr,  aomes  Khi&ndecV  and  last  of 
all  Ahmednagar.  In  Sind  the  coHectoratea  of  Kar^ohi  and  Shiklrpnr  have  a ratio  of  19 
and  12  respectively,  but  in  the  dietricta  of  Hyderabad  and  the  Upper  Frontier  there  is  bat 
a aprinkling  of  citisens*  and  in  the  TJw  and  P^rkar  territory  there  is  no  town  of  5,000  ttt' 
habitanCa  at  alL 

The  special  qnatitj  of  town  popnlatioa  depends  more  upon  its  relative  coucaafrmtion 
Artniirv  taf  than  the  mere  proportion  it  bears  to  the  total  namber  of  in- 

liabitanta*  and  in  order  to  judge  of  this  it  is  necessary  to 
apportion  the  total  aTea  of  each  district  amongst  the  different  towns  contained  in  it,  assuming 
the  latter  to  be  equally  distributed,  and  this  will  show*  approximately,  the  extent  of  each 
town  influence*  iVom  this,  on  the  same  assumption*  can  be  deduced  the  mean  distance  of  one 
town  centre  from  the  next.  Taking  first  the  arealitj*  we  find  the  average  town  circle*  to  cover 
about  755 '2  square  miles  of  gronnd*  and  if  we  exclude  Sind,  the  circle  becomes  503  miles 
in  area.  The  district  in  which  the  areal ity  is  most  contracted  is  Kaira,  where  the  average 
town  circle  covers  an  area  of  1G09  miles  only.  llie  other  extreme,  if  we  omit  from  consi- 
deration the  exceptionally  large  collectora^s  in  Siud*  is  to  be  fonod  in  the  Ahmodnagar 
CoUectorate,  though  Belganm  approaches  the  same  dimension.  The  average  in  the  Deccmi 
and  hTarnatic  is  above*  and  that  of  the  Konkan  and  Qujar^t  below*  the  mean  area  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  towns  in  the  Presidency  Division.  If  the  town  area  be  assumed  bo  be 
a complete  circle*  tbe  extent  of  its  influence  can  be  shown  by  tbe  length  of  the  radins*  which 
is  calonlated  In  column  13  of  the  comparative  table.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  where 
tbe  Katra  traveller  has  to  go  seven  miles  to  reach  his  town*  the  distance  to  be  traversed  in 
Ahmednagar  and  Belganm  nnder  the  same  circiimstanoeS  will  be  seventeen  miles.  Taking 
the  mean  of  the  Presidency  Divistoa*  that  of  KalAdgL  will  be  fonnd  to  be  a little  above 
Prtaeimity  ^ tme/u  th^t  of  Th4na  a little  below*  the  average.  The  mean 

proximi^  of  the  towns  to  each  other  is  only  another  way  of 
Bhowing  the  s-amo  relation  from  a different  point  of  view,  since  the  distance  between 
them  varies  in  the  ratio  of  tbe  square  roots  of  the  areas  of  which  they  are  respectively 
the  centres.  Thus,  in  Qajarft*  one  town  is,  on  the  a'^somption  of  equal  diatribution, 
19' 75  miles  away  from  the. next*  and  in  Kaira*  only  miles-  In  the  Deccan,  again* 

the  average  distance  is  25  miles  and  a half,  the  range  being  from  20  miles  in  to 

33  in  Ahmednagar.  Further  south*  the  diatances  are*  as  a rule*  longer,  for,  though  in 
Dhirwir  the  towns  are  not  more  than  19  miles  apart*  tbe  mean  for  the  di  vis  ion  ia  above  2C 
miles.  The  Konkan  average  represents  nearly  that  of  the  Presidency  as  a whole.  Thina 
oomes  tbe  nearest*  whilst  the  other  two  districts  arc  respectively  almost  equally  distant  above 
and  below  the  general  average.  In  Sind  the  towns  are  situated  at  a mean  distance  apart  of 
68  miles  against  24  miles  in  tbe  rest  of  the  Presidency.  The  CoUectorate  in  which  they  are 
in  closest  proximity  in  the  outlying  province  is  Shikurpur,  but  even  here  they  are  44  miles 
apart.  The  averages  of  ElngUsh  towns  are*  as  is  to  be  expected*  much  smaller  than  those  I 
have  been  describiug.  The  area  of  a town  circle  ia  only  62' 165  miles  or  leas  than  an  eighth 
of  that  of  the  Bombay  representative.  The  radine  of  the  circle  will  be*  accordingly, 
4'443  miles,  and  the  proximity*  8'472  miles*  or  a Htlle  more  than  one-third  of  that 
found  in  the  district  of  Bombay  where  the  towns  are  closer  together  than  in  any  other. 


1 


XrX.*  abov^  qoottd*  ■tid  |q  Table  XX.  In  the  former,  Ihe  townn  sre  aHratiKed  accord iti^  to  civil  popitlatiDn. 
irrtapeclrivo  of  thoir  lerrito^ripvl  poAition*  and  cantonment  limits,  even  thnngh  contfiiiiiuv  n ooiudderablB  tnvil  sl*^ 
ere  oxclnd^d.  In  Table  XX.,  where  th«  towns  are  grouped  oecordinfr  to  distrirta  tbe  total  urban 
popii iati ijn,  civil  and  military,  ie  inohided,  the  c-rntdcitnents  beinx  sepanitely  entered  below  iho  town  to 
which  they  beloii^r.  The  quIj  eiception  it  in  NA'dk,  where  there  ie  a debuhed  ^ntonmviit  of  an  urban 
nature,  blit  not  oonitiotnx  B,tWl>  inhabitant e,  nnlrst  it  he  taken  with  the  villajpi  in  the  limits  of  which  U Is 
■itualed,  sod  thia  aeeme  nnncoessitry.  Table  Xyill.  ehowi  the  viJIstjve  and  towaiaDoording  to  largv  groups 
oF  population,  wilhout  distjoetioc  cE  the  two  cloasee. 

*The  term  cikLo  is  not  used  here  in  ■ mstheTusticdl  eonsr,  but  as  a eanveniont  abbreviation  of  the  phrase* 
' mean  area  of  which  each  town  is  tire  centre.'  Aocenlin}^  to  the  E>inuivls  by  which  the  prorimity  of  tbees 
»Dtrea  to  oath  o^bor  hu  bam  calculated  the  are*  ia  ouestioa  is  apparsully  oonudend  as  a parallelognuiii 
tormod  by  two  equilateral  triangl  ea  havi  li  g a coin  moo,  base. 
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I bftTe  hitherto  treetbutf  of  the  towne  of  thie  Prosideacj  on  tho  AHEunptioii  thet  in 
nk*  tmii,  .j.-f.*-  M f diatrict  token  u the  nnit  of  oacnp«rbon  tho  towna  ere 

^ mubI  (L*a^  eqoi-diatoot  in  pontion  uia  ooonpying  the  centre 
of  ma  eqnal  aren.  Bnch  hypodteeia  woe  neoeoBBTy  in  order 
to  ehow  tho  relitire  distribution  of  the  nrben  pepnlniion  otot  the  Preddency  u a wholes 
hut  e^roe]^  r^reeenta  in  any  eingle  oaoe  tho  actmal  position  of  the  town  with  reference 
to  the  diotnot  itself  in  the  mAtter  ofinflaence  on  trade,  society,  or  ooonotay  in  other  respecto. 
As  Tegnrdo  thoao  mattere,  the  oompimtire  tiihle  io  mialoadLig',  and,  liko  moat  represent- 
ations of  averagea,  mnat  token  strictly  within  the  limite  of  the  object  it  is  intended  to 
eerre.  There  are  nntnerona  cases  in  which  an  arorsge  cannot  be  trneted  ae  the  Buhjecta 
operated  upon  are  not  siuceptible  of  being  rednoed  to  a oommon  base,  or  only,  aa  in  the 
present  inatonoe,  nnder  very  narrow  nstricttons-  It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  state  in  a work 
of  this  description  that  averages  are  not  alt  of  one  kind,  and  that  the  degree  of  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  difierent  sorts  raries  considerably.  Each,  howerer,,  is  of  nae  if  correctly 
applied  to  what  comes  within  the  scope  of  its  legitiniato  o^ration.  The  areragen  of 
town  areas  and  popnlations  on  which  1 have  been  jnst  commenting,  are  of  the  aocoad  order - 
They  indicate,  that  is,  the  eictremea  within  which  certain  elates  of  units  rary,  bat  are  not 
typical,  or  repTeaentotire,  of  any  indiridiial  nnit,  as  they  would  be  if  the  latter  were  capable, 
its  oonstitntion,  of  being  rMaced  to  a mean.  Apart  from  any  other  oonsidemtions,  the 
sntaUness  of  the  nnznher  of  towns  in  each  dtstdot  is  a snfloient  obstacle,  To  take  an 
erunple  of  this,  the  auwajja  population  of  a town  in  Hyderabad  might  be  set  down  as  Sd,6IH), 
but  the  district  contains  only  two  towns,  one  of  which  has  a popnUtion  of  5,000,  the  other 
of  4d,200.  On  taking  another  district,  in  which  the  number  of  towns  is  greater,  as  in  SAira, 
or  Satnigiri,  or  one  in  which  the  towim  do  not  difier  so  widely  in  sise,  as  JColdba,  tho 
average  is  seen  to  approach  mnch  nearer  the  type,  or  the  actnal  population  of  the  majoiitj 
of  the  towns.  If  we  go  a step  lower,  and  examine  the  arerage  popnlatioii  of  the  Tillages, 
there  will  be  found  a sUU  greater  approximation  to  the  actual  fact. 

Dieciinioir  of  Towvs. 

From  the  general  distribntion  of  town  areas  and  population,  therefore,  I pass  to  the 
special  circa  mstonoes  of  »oh  diatrict,  considered  without  rwerence  to  the  rest.  In  connocticn 
with  this  point  I haTO  already  bro^ht  to  notice  (he  proportion  of  the  urban  to  the  mral  popn* 
Istion  in  the  diSerent  parts  of  the  I^esidency,  it  remains  now,  to  localise  tho  former  class  in 
the  places  of  their  abode.  First  of  all  comee  the  capital  city,  which,  with  its  snbnrbs,  contains 
a ^pnlatton  of  779,196  persons.  As  in  the  case  of  London, 
it  u a difficult  task  to  define  the  limits  of  the  two  portions 
reapectirelj,  as  the  eharaeter  of  the  outlying  sites  changes  from  decade  to  decade. 
A fuller  aeoonnt  of  this  city  is  dofeoTed  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.  In  point  of 
siae,  the  next  city  is  Ahmoditood,  the  capital  of  Gnjar^  under  the  Muhammadan  rSgime- 
The  Gifil  population  amonnts  to  124,000  and  there  is 
a large  cantonment  outside  the  actnat  city  walls.  The  town 
li*s  rebunad  a oousiderable  portion  of  its  lamed  indnstrial  skill,  and  m addition  to  the 
hand*work  of  its  broo^e  weaTers,  is  provided  with  the  more  modem  appliances  of  textile 
mannfaotnre,  and  is  reported  to  hare  as  enterprising  and  well  organised  a mercantile  com* 
mmoity  as  any  in  the  oonntry.  Connected  by  means  of  one  line  ofrail  with  the  peninsula  of 
Eithihwdr,  and  by  another  with  Bombay,  its  importanoe  has  been  increased  as  a place  of 
btuiness  hj  the  opening  during  the  past  year,  of  a line  to'  the  north,  orer  which  the 
gn^  trade  from  lUjpntAna  and  eiren  the  Fiaaj4b  is  being  attracted  to  Bombay.  Its 
politacal  position  has  been  changed  by  the  accession  to  wealth  and  infinence  of  a class  of 
semi-Hindn  merchants,  whose  talent  and  ambition  have  not  yet  tamed  from  commerce  to 
administration. 

Stiraif  the  first  British  Factory  on  the  weetom  coast,  is  the  second  city  in  population, 
and  contsins  abont  107,000  inhabitants.  Formerly  the  chief 
port  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  oommnni- 
oaticn,  not  only  with  Enropei  out  with  the  noly  city  of  Mecca,  its  oommeroe  bj  sea  has  shmnk 
to  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  oountiy  craft,  to  which  alone  the  Tdpti  now  allows  a pasaagsi. 
As  in  Ahmed&bdd,  the  mercantile  popnlatloa  hare  retained  their  original  reputation,  but 
their  opemtIoDe  are  oondncted  for  the  moat  part  with  the  supplementary  aid  of  oonneebions 
In  the  more  modem  rinl  Bombay,  whither  a good  nummr  of  this  class  appear,  from 
the  census  retoms  of  birth  plaoe,  to  have  betaken  thamselTes.  Xfcoal  indust^  is  by  no 
means  stagnant,  and  has  edited  itself  to  modern  requirements  in  the  direction  of  com- 
binationTpy  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  and  other  manofootnring  aBsociations.  It  is  a 
oentre  of  eollectioa  of  raw  cotton  &om  Gnjardt,  and  if  a new  line,  now  talked  of,  along  tho 
former  high-road  between  Borhinpnr  and  Sarat  bo  carried  out,  the  wheat-growfiTa  of  the 
T4pti  Tslley  in  Khfindeeh  would  probably  fiad  this  city  the  most  conrenient  market,  and 
thus  add  to  its  oommeroMd  aetiTity. 

Poona  comes  next  as  to  popnlataon,  bat  as  it  is  more  oonTenient  to  take  the  cities  aooord- 
^ ^ to  geographical  position,  1 will  first  mentiou  the  few  remain- 

ing  towns  of  Gojardt.  In  Brooch,  with  a population  of  37,000, 
we  haTo  another  instance  of  a tormer  provincial  capital  oonTerted  into  a place  of  purely 
oommercisl  note.  The  centre  of  the  richest  cotton  country  of  the  diyision,  it  not  only  ex* 
■ 699—5 
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port«  & qtimtity  of  nw  staple,  bat  worltK  ap  a good  deal  ^ loo&l  f&ctorieiL  Tbo 

08tQtv7  of  tbo  Narb&dflf  on  wMch  th&  town  is  built,  is  nt  praHonl  naTigated  ontj  by 
coaot^  craft  of  light  bardeiiu 

Nadidd,  in  K&im,  with  & popDlatioa  of  orer  28^000,  u the  Isa  t town  oat  of  tboso  in  Gnjudb 
jfadidtL  T*'hicb  it  is  tuvoesaojy  to  montioo  bem  Like  most  of  the  rest, 

it  greatly  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  milwsyj,  and  its  poeitioD  in 
the  centre  of  a Tory  fertile  distriot,  tilled  by  the  most  intelligent  a^rieultursi  clsea  of 
western  Indie,  giTea  it  a fsronrable  prospect  for  the  fntare.  A local  mannfactnres  are 
carried  on,  sad  like  other  places  in  this  tract,  it  has  a cotton  mill,  bat  its  chief  actitity  ia 
in  the  collection  and  transfer  of  grain  and  other  pit>dnce,  for  which  its  eitnation  on  the  line 
readers  it  more  snited  than  its  nn morons  bnt  smaller  rirals  in  the  aeighbonrhoodi 

In  the  Deccan,  the  city  that  atands  drat  in  size  and  importance  is  Poena,  atill  the 
political  capital  of  Western  India,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Feshw^.  It  is  atso  the  besd-q^narters  of  the  local 
army,  and  in  addition  to  the  99,622  inhabitsats  dwelling  within  the  Mnnicipal  limite,  in- 
dndes  practically  about  thirty  thonsand  more,  who  hare  gradually  establish^  themselves 
for  trade  and  other  pnrposea  in  the  military,  or  somi-military  ground  between  the  ci^  itself 
and  the  actual  lines.  Daring  part  of  the  year,  when  this  town  becomes  the  seat  of  Got* 
ernment,  the  popnlation  reoeivea  a still  further  aooession  from  the  number  of  officials 
and  the  additional  traders  that  are  then  attracted  to  the  place.  The  city  proper 
difiere  &om  those  of  Gejjari4t  in  the  absence  of  eatensire  maoa&K;tnruig  estsbliehmenta  and 
Boneral  oommercinl  actirity.  For  one  thing,  the  oountry  round  ia  by  no  moana  fertile  and  pro- 
daces  little  matenal  to  be  worked  an  on  the  spot,  nor  saffioient  for  exportation^  Except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  irrigationad  works  opened  within  the  last  decade,  the  cnltismtion 
is  restnoted  to  that  of  the  autumnal  crop,  with  a sprmMing  of  cold- weather  cereals  or  pulse. 
The  former  regime  attracted  to  Poona  large  numbers  of  the  dominant  clasa,  anxious  for  Bome 
share  in  the  public  reTenue,  or  ambitious  of  taking  their  part  in  the  administration,  Tboae 
who  were  snooessful  in  attaining  their  ohject  wore  freq^nently  rewarded  with  the  assignment 
of  the  light  to  ooUsci  and  enjoy  the  revenne  of  an  estate  of  one  or  more  villages 
near  the  capitaL  The  rest,  owing  to  the  facility  of  getting  a liTelihood  by  means  of  their 
position  in  society,  aettled  down  in  their  adopted  residence  as  tide-waiters  or  ae  clients  of 
their  more  fortnnate  caste-fellows,  and  many  of  them  took  to  purely  literary  pnratiita.  Thne 
Poona  hjHLH  in  the  deeoendanta  of  these  classes  reepectivelyi  a nnolevs  of  landed  pro- 
prietore  of  the  upper  class  together  with  a large  sabstratum  of  literates.  The  on# 
etimniate  the  local  production  of  a Tariety  of  articles  of  native  Inxn^,  the  latter  keep  up 
the  traditional  reputation  of  their  race  for  intellectual  activity,  and  farnish  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  salaried  classes,  both  official  and  priTate,  of  the  Marathi-speaking  part  of 
the  Presidency,  and  contribute,  meieoTer,  in  an  important  degree  to  the  maiiitenaiioe  of  the 
standard  of  Hindu  scholarship.  From  its  having  been  the  last  foot-hold  of  the  Mar&tha 
power  in  its  consolidated  state,  Poona  is  stilt  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  traiition  of  the 
last  regime,  and  is  thus  in  close  and  oontinnons  relationship  with  the  outlying  seats  or  off-^ 
shoots  of  that  power,  A large  oontiageat  of  the  officials  of  those  States  are  provided  from 
this  oit^,  and  in  accordance  with  the  main  principle  of  Hindu  sooiety,  the  sneoesa  in  life  of 
one  member  of  the  el  ass  is  generally  the  opening  ef  the  road  to  sabsisteace,  if  not  of  fortune, 
to  many  of  his  fellows.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  connection  between 
poena  and  these  States  should  be  maintained  as  cliose  as  possible,  if  only  to  serve  tha  materia] 
interests  of  the  upper  classes  and,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  intellectoal  and  social  advan- 
tagee  enjoyed  by  the  natire  of  Poona,  it  ia  probable  that  the  ioduenoe  of  that  city  ia  felt 
much  farther  in  the  administration  of  MarAtha  States  than  their  rulers  may  be  in- 
clined to  admit.  In  other  respects  the  town  has  less  icdnence  on  the  country  round  than 
many  a more  buoy  place  of  half  its  siae.  SholdpuTf  for  instance,  the  next  to  Poona  in  local 
position  as  well  as  in  size,  is  a town  of  considerable  commercial 
and  industrial  enterpriae.  Like  Poona,  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a dry  plain  relieved  by  artificial  irrigation  only.  Ita  popnlation  of  69,000  is  reemited 
Horn  the  neighbouring  State  of  Hyder&b^  as  well  as  from  tbs  surrounding  British  territory, 
and  though  a good  deal  of  inflnx  must  bo  attributed  to  the  famine  of  a few  years  ego, 
the  vaiirsty  of  the  inhabitant#  in  caeie  and  conntiy  shows  that  the  mevement  ia  not  alto- 
gether acoidentaL  Its  position  on  the  line  of  rail  mnkes  it  at  present  an  outlet  for  tbs 
country  to  the  south- west  as  well  as  to  the  east,  and  tbe  new  line  to  the  Kiarndtio  now^ 
. - under  censtmetion  will  tend  to  increase  its  sphere  of  opemtiona. 

I'anOAarpvr  «ftf  JFflMT.  district  has  two  other  towns  of  between  16,000  and  1 7,000 

inhabitants,  one  of  which  owes  its  siee  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  the  popular  temple  of  the 
Mar&tha  peasantry,  whilst  the  other  performs  for  the  north  of  the  district,  on  a small  aesJe, 
tiie  office  that  SholApnr  does  for  the  south. 

In  the  adjacent  diatariot  of  Ahmednagar  £s  the  chief  town  of  that  name,  once  the  capital 
* MnhammadaJi  State  of  no  small  importance.  The 
*'*‘**^  ' city  now  contains  a popnlation  of  ahont  33,000  mhabitanta, 

exclusive  of  the  adjacent  camp  and  an  ontljing  suburb,  which  have,  together,  a population 
of  some  7,000  moret  In  many  respects  the  town  resembles  Bholdpur,  and  like  the  latter,  ia 
iho  market  for  a portion  of  the  territoty  of  the  Niadm.  Local  industry  is  carried  on  to  rather 
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b Wffer  tlierB  tbAXL  in  oilier  towns  aimilnrlj  eitaated,  bat  tke  demand  for  the 

wtioLM  moBt  produoeditas  been  diWniahnd  bj  the  famine,  and  the  nnfa'rotiLmble  seaaone  that 
hare  followed  it,  eo  that  the  present  oanene  probably  doea  not  give  a fair  repi^eentstion 
of  the  normal  ooDdition  of  things*  There  ie  no  othe^  town  of  any  large  eize  in  the 
district,  and  the  newl^  opened  railway  has  hardly  as  yet  had  time  to  make  any  great 
.ohwgo  in  the  direction  of  the  trade  in  raw  produce*  It  ie  prohablej  howerer,  tTtaJ. 
being  only  a ohord-line,  it  will  not  materially  adeot  the  population  of  the  towns  situated 
by  ita  side*  In  the  north  Deocan  the  towns  are  neither  large  nor  eqcially  diatnbnted* 
lATge  tracts,  b oth  in  N4aik  and  Kh^desh,  are  witho  at  any  town 
at  ^1,  The  moat  popnlons  town  in  this  part  of  the  country  ie 
N^slk,  with  a little  ot&t  2-t,(KlO  inhabitants*  This  in  a celebrated  place  of  pilgrimagej  and 
supports  a oonsidemble  popnlation  of  resident  primte  and  hereditary  cioeroai*  In  a com- 
meroial  point  of  view  it  baa  little  more  than  a local  inflaence*  The  chief  trading  centres 
of  the  district  are  along  the  line  of  railway,  which  has  not  yet  been  open  long  enou^  to  raise 
Y^ahi^  them  into  the  rank  of  towns*  One  large  town,  yaoZa,  has  a 

considerable  reputation  for  the  mana&,ctare  of  woTen  silk 
fabrics  and  contiuns  a large  industrial  population,  mostly  of  foreign  extraction*  The 
largest  town  m Kb£ndesh  in  Bhulia,  the  head-c^oarters  of  the  dtstriefc,  with  over  18,000 
inhabitantfi.  The  mcreased  prodiiotion  of  cotton  has  tended 
to  ralae  up  some  fairly  large  towns,  eapecially  along  the 
railway,  and  the  Irafho  in  grain  and  seeds,  which  also  seems  to  be  on  the  in  crease,  oontribntea 
to  the  growth  of  places  beyond  the  cotton  prodneiug  tract*  Except,  however,  in  these 
localities,  the  district  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  provided  with  more  than  the  average  nnmber 
of  weil*to-do  but  oomparatively  small  market-towns* 

Passing  southward  from  Poona,  the  first  large  town,  is  Sdldra^  with  its  2&,000 
inhabitants.  Lrike  Poona,  it  ia  one  of  the  centres  of  Mar^tha 
influence,  and  had  till  with  in  the  last  half  cent  my  a reigning 
chief  of  the  race  of  Shiv&jt.  Excluding  the  military  element,  the  place  is  a m mature  copy  of 
Poona  in  its  chief  features  and  the  character  of  the  pe^le.  Being  on  the  high  road  faetween 
the  railway  and  the  south,  it  has  a fair  share  of  the  traffic  in  local  productions,  but  little  indus- 
Kardd  md  WdL  addition  to  gidtdra,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with 

smaller  towns,  the  two  largest  of  which  have  a population  of  from 
ll,|}0'0to  1 £,000*  South  of  S^tdra  the  infiuence  of  the  railway  eeasea  to  act,  and  the  town  popn* 
lation  is  almost  entirely  indigenous*  In  Dhdrif  dr,  which,  as  I 
" have  already  mentioned,  is  the  Kdnareae  district  best  supplied 

with  towns,  there  is  one  large  place,  fiubft,  of  noted  commerci^  and  euanuibpcturmg  activity, 
with  a population  of  now  sbont  36,000*  Its  growth  has  been  temporarily  checked  to  some 
extent  oy  the  ^mine.  It  is  well  pla^d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ootmtty  which  produces  the 
well-known  DhfirwAr- American  cotton,  and  oontsins  a considerable  community  of  hand- 
weavers.  In  a few  years  it  will  be  the  centre  cf  the  Kamfitio  system  of  State-Railways,  and 
though  by  the  next  oensns  the  lines  will  not  have  been  open  for  traffic  long  enongh  for  their 
fqU  effectsto  have  resulted,  it  will  bo  interesting  to  see  waat  will  follow  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  innovation  into  a community  which  uuder  bAI  the  disadvantage  of 
vnint  of  speedy  and  direct  communication  with  the  centres  of  cemmeapcial  enteiprise 
have  yet  made  such  progress  by  their  own  industry.  In  the  coast  dJstriot  of  KAnara, 
there  are  two  large  towns  which  for  their  present  trade  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
«■**_**  passage  through  them  of  the  prodnee  of  the  districts  above 

Xdnn^  oMd  Kmmin.  GhAts  and  the  return  of  the  imports  r^uired  by  the 

latter*  The  indigenous  trade  in  spices  and  timber,  though  prosperous,  is  not  in  itself 
sufficiently  extensive  to  raise  the  towns  to  a much  higher  standvd  than  they  now  occupy. 
Betracing  our  steps  to  the  table-land,  we  find  Bslgaum^  with  its  one  town  of  over  23,000 
inhabitants,  exclosive  of  an  adjacent  camp  containing  about 
9,000  peTBons,  civil,  and  military*  In  addition  to  this 
town  there  are  several  plains  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  district,  as  I 
have  airMdy  said,  contains  an  unnsnal  nomber  of  lar^  villages,  tbci  periodica!  markets 
of  which  supply  the  wants  of  the  sarroundmg  agricmtural  population*  In  the  district 
adioining  Bei^aum  to  the  east,  which  lies  within  the  famine  imll  there  are  no  towns 
of  more  than  1 5,000  Inhabitante,  though  it  contains  the 
remains  of  the  once  celebrated  and  populous  city  of  Bijdpur, 
the  seat  of  sontb  Indian  civilization.  This  place,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  a vast  area, 
and  inclade  aorae  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  characteristic  architecture  of  the  Indian 
Mnhammadan  school,  has  now  shrunk  to  12,500  inhabitants,  and  seems,  in  the  attempt  to 
support  an  exotic  and  unnatural  rate  of  progress,  to  have  drained  the  conutry  for  miles  round 
of  its  resonreea  The  famine  of  1876-77  affected  this  part  of  the  country  more  severely  than 
any  other,  and  the  urban  popnlation  appears  to  have  suffered  in  common  with  the  rural,  as 
the  towns  are  scarcely  large  enongh  to  serve  as  the  refuge  of  the  crowds  of  a^icnlti^l  labour- 
ers and  others  whom  the  drought  deprived  of  the  only  means  of  earning  their  living*  As  a 
great  part  of  the  severity  of  the  calamity  was  due  to  the  want  of  direct  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  branch  railway  now  being  made  from  the  Great  Indian 
Peninstda  line  through  Bijdpur  to  the  east  of  Dbi&rwAr  was  the  first  work  undertaken  by  the 
Provincial  Government  in  pursuance  ef  the  general  famine  policy  introduced  in  1870*  The  , 
surplus  stock  of  grain  that  after  a good  harvest  has  hitherto  been  stored  in  the  district  until 
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wu  eLiher  nnfib  for  nae  qir  bolow  nurkefc  T&lno,  will  now  be  broa^ht  witkln  tks  ruge  of 
tbe  genenl  mtee  ruling:  in  bhe  wider  of  the  PEOeideno/r  nnd  the  fuoilitj  of  traffio  will 

in  tnm,,  render  ntteinable  wibhoat  diffioolc^  anj  asBubanee  in  time  of  need  in  enjipleiiient  of 
thelooul  atock  For  the  eeho  of  illcmtretioiij  I wiU  add  a few  wordi  on  the  comparison  of  some 

towns  I haTO  mentioned  ebore  with  the  popalation  of 

^^Con^poriM  vitA  Uunopam  ^ other  parte  of  the  world,  oho<magaa  fiar  as  poaaibte 

the  mother-eounbiy  as  the  most  femiliar  to  ns.  For  our 
capital,  howerer,  there  is  no  exact  parallel  to  be  fonad  in  the  United  Kingdom-  If  the  latest 
sbatisticB  that  1 hare  by  me  are  correctj  Ldrerpool  &d)s  short  1:?  about  220,(K)0,  and  Glasgow 
by  orer  250,000,  If  we  torn  to  other  coantriea,  the  capital  of  Austria  opproaohee  it  wHhin 
50,000,  St,  Fetembtu^g  oonteina  more  bhan  104,000  fewer  inhabitants,  and  in  Amerioa, 
Philadelphia  aarpasBee  it  nearly  that  number.  With  Ahmed^bid  we  may  ocunpare  Port«- 
mouth  aooordii]^  to  the  lost  censni,  or  Trieste,  aooordiu  to  that  lately  t^en  m Austria, 
Ten  years  ago,  ^eete  was  the  sixo  of  Sorat  in  1891-  The  town  in  England  now  nearaat  to 
Surat  in  population,  is  Brighton.  Poona,  with  its  two  adjacent  contouments,  is  as  large  ae 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne  was  in  1871^  bat  1 see  by  the  last  certaus  mturn  that  the  Engliah  townhae 
out^tripp^  its  oozopeer  by  9,000  inhabitante,  and  the  latter  is  now  of  about  the  ^me  popu- 
lation  as  Venice,  Kardohi  with  tbe  cantonment,  is  about  the  aise  of  Plymouth.  Ten  years 
wo  it  held  abont  the  same  population  as  Nice,  but,  to  turn  to  aoother  coantry,  it  is  now 
amut  the  aiae  of  Granada.  Its  cnril  limits  hold  abont  the  popi^tion  of  Genera,  BhoUpur 
including  its  small  Cantonment  is  a little  less  popolons  than  Halifax  in  1871,  and,  on  lookuig 
abroad,  a nearer  ponUel  is  to  be  found  m Cadis  or  Quebec.  The  nest  town  in  rank, 
Hyderibid,  has  a^ut  the  mpnlotion  of  anoh  dissimiUF  plooea  aa  Yorlt,  Chatham  and  Athene, 
Broeoh  is  about  equal  to  COTentry,  Hubli  to  UBoolesfield  iu  1871  j Dlidrwfr  to  Maidstone, 
Ndaih  to  Scarborocgh,  Belgoum  to  liinoaln  or  Shrewsbury.  Skipping  (yrer  the  interTeniDg 
towns,  so  aa  to  take  those  of  leas  popnlatiou,  Dhulla  uuda  ite  parallel  in  Gloucester  or 
Hereford,  Thdns,  in  Durham,  &4rsi  is  about  the  sise  of  Wineheater,  Biidpnr,  Uie  famed  capital 
of  the  Deocan,  has  shrunk  to  the  siae  of  Margate  in  1 871,  and  perhaj^  the  latter  has  witbiu  the 
lost  ten  years  suipaased  it.  Cheltouham,  a place  fairly  well  known  to  the  Kogliah  in  India, 
bos  its  equivalent  in  the  thriving  commercial  town  of  Shik4rpuT,  Batu^giri  is  about  equal 
to  Folkeatono,  and  Nodidd,  in  Kofra,  to  Wakeheld.  It  is  not  difficult,  of  course,  to  ^d 
pwallels  for  tbe  towns  of  lees  than  10,000  inhabitants  amongst  the  ntimbers  of  this  class  in 
England,  but  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  give  the  few  examples  1 have  chosen  above  as  an 
assistance  in  forming  a dear  oonoeptian  of  tw  comparative  sue  of  the  better  known  places 
in  the  two  countnes. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  towns  U the  diBereuoe  between  them  and 
■ffgiiif  moiw,  rural  circles  iu  poiut  of  density  of  house-room.  This  is  bjr 

no  means  so  marked  here  as  in  xnsny  other  ooontrics.  In  evaiy 
distnot  of  the  Deocan,  in  sU  but  one  distriot  of  Gajar4t,  in  ope  district  of  Bind  and  the 
BAmdtic  lespeotively,  tbe  crowding  appears  from  the  Bgnres  given  in  Table  1 of  the  Appendix , 
to  he  greater  in  the  village  house  than  m that  in  towns.  If  from  Che  latter  class  the  <wpital 
city  he  exeluded,  there  will  be  au  average  of  6'08  persons  per  oocnpied  house  in  the  villagei 
against  in  towns,  l^ds  result,  which,  as  may  be  sntiotpated,  is  not  in  accordance 
snth  the  SfCtoal  &bOt,  is  to  be  aoeounted  for  by  the  aiflerenoe  in  structure  between  the  house 
of  tbe  town  sud  that  of  the  village.  The  former  is  built  with  tbe  specif  object  of  affording 
acoomcnodation  to  as  many  separate  tenants  os  possible,  snd  allewiDg,  wherever  it  can  he  so 
managed,  a separate  approach  from  the  public  road  to  each  tenement.*  In  the  dednition  of 
a house,  it  will  be  remembered,  this  foot  of  independent  oommunioation  with  the  road  was 
made  a distinctive  feature.  In  the  vill^ie,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bouse  is  designed  with  a 
different  purpose  in  view.  Except  in  Gujarat  and  amongst  the  forest  tribes  the  separation 
of  interest  in  the  ancestral  property  does  not,  as  a rule,  necessitate  the  abandonment 
of  the  patemaJ  dwelling,  and  the  latter  is  acoordingly  of  larger  dismenoions  than 
that  of  toe  town ; and,  toough  having  perhaps  but  one  doorway,  is  more  oommodions 
and  roomy  thjm  the  bnildiug  found  most  cxiuvenient  in  the  preaent  day  for  the  residence 
of  the  lodger.  In  England  the  average  number  per  ooouniod  house  in  1871,  was  5'7 
iu  towns,  and  4'8  in  ooontry  circles.  The  former  rate,  however,  must  be  mduoed  a 
good  de^  by  the  low  st^dara  fixed  for  the  town  unit.  The  real  diderenco  in  density 
of  house  population  is  to  be  ascertained,  as  is  done  In  the  City  of  Bomb^,  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  number  of  fioors  in  eaoh  house,  Acoording  to  the  general  dennition,  the 
groand  floor  with  a couple  of  rooms  and  a cooking  place,  wihidb  is  the  usnsl  form  of  town 
lodgiug,  appears  on  paper  in  the  same  nnk  as  the  seven  storied  building  of,  forinstanoe,  the 
P^TSi  Bdsar  in  Bombay,  or  Victoria  Street  in  Dondon.  The  mere  number  of  residents  per 
house  camlet,  therefore,  be  acoeptod  as  the  only  test  of  the  orawdiqg  or  convenience  of  the 
population 

YlIiX^OM, 

From  the  town  to  the  villupe  is,  as  I have  said  above,  but  a toort  step,  Tbe  vOlage 
ootamnnity  aa  it  originally  exigtod  in  ite  full  excluslvenees  is  hardly  to  be  found  iu  tbia 
Presideiioyj  though  in  the  Deocan  the  system  has  changed  less  than  olsewhCTe  under  the 


* Tkla  ii  bo4,  bowwfw, 
Siakw,  tb*  flgoTVi  being, 
ibm  pw  HI  ^ 


two  oat  id  tba  Atb  tfTVna  in  wbick  th*  uuBabw 

4-#;  8ant  4-9  I Ffww  0^  ; K^riohiJ^i 
1081. 


pw  bvnw  u tliglitiv 
7-t.  Thss  SniOckj 
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iioftiieiLos  of  the  modera  tendenoy  to  indiTidiuiitj.  The  TiLleget  es  it  ie  now  cautltiited^  ie 
. ..  e anit  more  of  Und  then  of  popinatioii^  and  the  meinteimnce  of 

boondary  line  of  the  tiLI&m  oultirable  and  waste,  as 
it  has  been  settled  for  ages,  is  of  more  importanoe  to  the  ^inhabitants  than  the  opening  of 
their  gates  to  strangeTa  or  the  extension  of  their  village'  site.  For  the  porpoaei  of  the 
oensne,  it  is  enongh  to  consider  the  village  aa  a oolleotion  of  hoasee  below  the  town  in 
nnmber  and  rank.  Aa  the  enameration  deals  with  the  Popnlation  only,  the  namerons  nn* 
inhabited  rillages,  that  retain  their  separate  existenoe  on  the  rerenne  reoorde  on  account  of 
the  lands  that  are  called  by  their  namoj  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  Tables  L 
and  XVIIL  of  the  Append^.  With  regard  to  the  last  named  table,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  in  Sind  the  d^h  has  been  taken  aa  ^e  unit,  not  the  mctfedn,  or  aetnal  gronp  of  hoases. 
Thus  in  a single  there  may  be  a great  nnmber  of  Tillage  sites,  so  as  to  giire  the  aggre- 
gate the  appearance  m the  retxirn  of  a popnlons  town.  In  the  Thar  and  PArkar  Distiiot,  for 
uutance,  where  there  is  no  town  containing  a popolation  of  more  than  4,000,  there  is  one 
place  set  down  in  the  table  as  having  a popnlation  of  over  20,000,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
total  number  of  persona  living  in  the  nnmeroos  scattered  sites  that  are  colleottvely  termed 
the  Nagar  I find  similar  instances  in  other  coUectoratee  of  thiji  divisioii.  SO  in  the 

comparatiTe  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  total  of  the  I^resideni^  Division  by 
itself  is  the  only  one  to  he  taken  as  representative- 

The  nnmber  of  viUagea  and  deks  in  the  whole  Presidency  is  retnmed  as  24,431,  exblu* 
sive  of  these  in  which  no  person  was  resident  on  the  cAimns 
Jj'init&w.  night.  As  I find  that  in  some  districts  the  nnmber  exceeds 

that  on  the  annual  revenue  records,  it  is  certain  that  in  some  villages,  ordlnarilj  classed 
amongst  the  nn  in  Whited,  there  were  tompOTaTy  dwoUers  at  the  time  of  enamemtion.  On  the 
other  nand,  iJiere  are  a few  cases  in  whi<m  one  village  contains  Heveml  portions,  each  with  a 
separate  name,  and  poasibly  having  an  area  separately  meaenred,  though  in  the  occupation  of 
people  living  in  the  place  which  is  the  only  one  shown  under  a separate  nsjne  in  the  t&lnka 
oensna  roll  The  distribution  of  the  viHages,  as  units  of  habitation,  appears  to  depend  chiefly 
npon  the  area  and  quality  of  the  arable  land  they  inclnde.  The  comparative  table  shows  the 
avenge  population  of  the  typical  village  in  each  district,  bat  this  shoald  ho  taken  in  oonnoo* 

, ticn  with  the  proportiousl  distribution  of  the  villages  themselves 

Amwoge  pQjmlatiom.  few  columns  of  that  table,  which  corrects  the  average 

in  cases  where  the  latter  ia  affected  by  the  preponderance  of  a few  units  of  abnormal  stae,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Kaira,  Belganm  and  Shjkfirpnr,  The  total  rural  population,  sccordii^  to 
Table  1.  In  the  Appendix,  Is  13,520,224,  or  SC'S  per  cent,  of  the  total,  exclnding  Bombay  (hty, 
and  S2'3'  if  it  is  included.  Of  these,  11,376,243  belong  to  the  Presidency  Divialcn,  and  the 
Eomainder  to  Sind,  thus,  the  average  per  viUa^  is  553,  or,  exclnding  the  de^of  Sind,  which, 
as  1 have  said  before,  distnrb  the  nniformity  of  the  oalonlationB,  the  namber  is  reduced  to  541. 
The  districts  that  show  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rates  respoCtiTely,  are  Ksira,  with  1,183 
per  village,  and  the  adjacent  Fanch  Mab4ls,  with  338.  In  &4Dsra  and  KoMb^  too,  the  mean 
IS  but  Uttlo  above  the  latter  figure,  llie  popnloasness  of  the  avorage  Kaim  vUlsge  U due  to 
the  large  number  of  places  oon taming  more  than  three  thousand  iuhahitants,  many  of  them 
having  a popnlation  of  over  foQ  r,  and  several,  sis  shown  in  Table  XIX  of  the  Impen&l  Beriee, 
with  over  five  thousand.  In  Belganm,  as  welt  aa  in  Poona,  a somewhat  similar  state  cl 
things  is  to  be  found.  As  a rule,  however,  such  large  villages  are  few,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  Presidency  Division  bear  a proportion  to  the  total  number  of  F35  per  cent.  only.  The 
highest  proportion  is  that  of  the  villages  with  a population  of  500  and  less.  These  come  to 
66'48  per  cent,  and  in  some  districts  comprise  as  much  SpS  80  per  cent,  and  over.  In  three 
coUectorates  only  does  the  proportion  fall  below  one-ba!f  the  tot^.  If  tbe  villages  of  this 
class  be  further  divided  into  those  abeve  and  those  below  two  hundred  Lohahitanta,  and  the 
latter,  again,  into  those  above  and  those  below  one  hundred,  the  differenoes  between  the 
districts  will  be  still  more  clearly  seen.  Omitting  Sind,  in  every  division  the  number  contain- 
ing more  than  230  people  predeminates.  There  are,  too,  only  the  three  forest  districts  of 
Ebfindesh,  Khiaara  and  the  Wnch  MaH4ls  in  which  the  smaller  class  are  more  numerous.  As 
regards  the  villages  of  lees  than  one  hundred  inhabitants,  it  is  bat  in  the  above  districta,  and 
to  a smaller  extent  in  N4aik,  Snrat  and  TbAna  that  they  form  a targe  proportion  of  tbe  total 
n amber  under  200.  The  percentages  of  this  class  in  the  different  divisions  are  42  for  the 
Deccan  and  Gnjardt,  37  for  the  Konkan,  and  43  for  the  Xarn4tic,  where  the  excess  is  dao 
to  the  number  of  sm^  villages  in  the  Kdnara  forest  tract.  In  the  Xonkan,  the  average  oC 
Thdoa  and  Koldba  is  a good  deal  higher  than  it  is  in  the  third  collectorate,  where  the  popula- 
tion ia  more  oonoentmted.  The  areality  and  the  proxiniity  of  villagea,  caloalated  in  the 
. same  way  as  those  of  towns,  remain  to  be  notioed.  The  area 

ArtaHtg,  average  village  circle  is  S'filfi  square  miles,  except  in 

Bind,  where  it  is  no  less  than  14^024  miles-  From  the  nnmber  of  units  taken,  it  may  be 
preBamed  that  the  average  is  &irly  representative,  even  if  the  figares  for  the  different  die- 
tricts  did  not  show  that  this  is,  in  ^ct,  the  case.  This  mvea  a radius  of  about  1 '373  for  each 
village.  The  smallest  circle  is  to  be  found  in  Keldba^  nfbere,  as  has  been  slready  seen,  the 
villages  are  small  and  close  together.  It  is  not  much  larger  In  the  neighbouring  oolloctorete 
of  T^Ana^  bat  in  Hatn^igiri  the  circles  are  wider.  The  smallest  oircle-average  in  Qujar&t  is  in 
Surat,  where  it  is  2' 136.  In  both  the  other  divisions  the  average  areas  are  much  above 
those  of  the  rest,  and  of  the  Presidency  as  a ivhole,  if  Sind  be,  as  usual,  omitted.  In  the 
Deccan  the  circle  varies  from  3' 355  in  NAsik,  where  there  is  a high  proportion  of  small 
villagea,  to  fi'41 3 in  Sholdpur,  where,  though  the  area  is  small  compared  to  that  of  Khdndesb 
and  even  Hdsik,  tbe  villsgee  are  larger.  The  general  average  above  the  0h4ta  seems  to  be 
■ 690—6 
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(liAt  of  8'753t  bub  it  is  raia«d  by  ibe  scattered  Tillagea  of  ShoUpturj  AbmednAgar  and 

EjalAdg^  to  nearly  4'2.QD.  In  Sind  we  come  to  a different  state  of  tbings^  ae  the  village  then 
is  not  the  cocapact  and  well^dedned  nnit  that  it  ia  found  to  be  in  the  dlstricta  nnder  more 
settled  cnltivationi  The  averagee  given,  therefore,  are  of  little  nset  as  the  inhabited  tracte  of 
the  Frovinoe  bear  probably  but  a oomparatively  email  ratio  to  the  hill  and  deaert  regions  in 
at  Ifflflt  three  of  the  collectoratw,  so  ilbAt  the  villages,  or  may  doubtless  be  concentrated 
on  the  irrigable  area,  and  thus  have  a relative  area  and  proximity  far  less  than  that  I have 
j.  . extracted  for  them  from  returns  which  dq  not  admit  of  theee 

jwitmiTif.  differenoea  being  taken  into  consideration.  The  proxunity  of 

villages  in  the  Presidency  DL virion  varies  from  0'82  of  a mite  in  Kol&ba  to  2*72  in  Bho!4- 
pur,  the  dJatriot  in  which  the  villages  are  ^irtbest  apart.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
TOUT  divisiona  is  2 '04  miles*  The  villages  are  nearest  to  each  other  in  the  Konkan,  with  an 
average  proximity  of  1*60  miles,  which  is  not,  however,  much  leas  that  of  Gojardt,  with  l'S9 
miles  ; but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  conntry  the  differences  between  the  districts  are  greater, 
^le  range  being  from  1'57  in  Snrat,  to  2'27  in  the  larger  oolleotorate  of  Ahmedabad.  Tho 
Deooan  and  the  Karn4tic  show  a nearly  identical  average  somewhat  over  2 m£tes<  The 
distances  in  Kdnara  and  Dh4rw4r,  however,  are  hut  2 '02  and  2 '03  reapectivoly,  and  in 
Hisik,  KhfiDdeeb  and  S4t4ra,  too,  the  average  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  divisioo* 
In  SholApnTj  where  it  is  highest,  and  in  Ahmeduagar  and  £jl4dgi,  where  the  villsgea  are 
more  scattered,  the  distance  between  each  is  about  two  and  a hrif  miles.  As  to  the  dis- 
tances in  Sindj  it  seems  acarocly  necessary,  conrideriiig  the  confuBion  between  deft  and 
mokan,  and  the  irregular  dietribntion  of  the  arable  land,  to  do  more  than  to  mention  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  table,  and  range  from  three  miles  to  fourteen.  The 
ViBaatmut  area  of  village  sitee  as  recorded  at  the  survey  includes  so  much 

land  not  bmlt  over  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  it 
here  in  connectioti  with  the  density  of  population*  In  Dh4rw4r  and  Kaira  it  is  returned  as 
abont  211  acres  per  village ; in  most  other  districts  it  ranges  from  10  to  16  acres  except  in 
the  Konkan  where  it  is  less,  bat  in  all  these  ca^s  the  record  exclades  the  areas  of  villages 
not  surveyed,  such  as  those  on  private  estates. 

Important  aa  the  village  is  as  a nnit  of  administration  and  as  the  origin  of  iKative  civi- 
lisationi  and  interesting  as  it  must  be  to  all  students  of  Indian  economy,  1 have  said  enoa^ 
in  this  chapter  to  6 x its  place  in  connection  with  the  population  statistics,  which,  though  the 
mfliin  subjects  of  this  work,  can  hardly  be  treated  of  in  alt  their  bearings  without  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  information  from  quarters  other  than  the  mere  schedules  of  enumeration,  and 
teuding  to  throw  light  on  certain  pointe  which  cannot  he  explained  by  the  simple  perusal  of 
the  statistics  in  the  priuted  tables. 

Thx  Citt  or  Bqhsat, 

The  ctreumstanoes  of  the  City  of  Bombay  are  so  peculiar  with  respect  to  the  matteta 
that  form  the  subject  of  this  clmpter,  that  I have  reserved  any  detailed  mention  of  them 
until  the  general  features  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Presidency  h^  been  dnlj  described. 

A special  survey  taken  some  ten  years  ago  shows  the  area  of  the  Island  to  be  22 
square  miles,  149  acres,  and  1,897  square  yardsL  Out  of  this 
the  area  reclaimed  by  the  various  official  or  private  compani^ 
that  have  been  iu  existence  since  1363-64,  amounts  to  @98  acres  and  a hall,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  Island  about  1,414  acres  in  excess  of  the  measuremeuta  accepLed  at  the  last  censua* 
The  total  population  on  the  present  occasion  was  773,196,  of  whom  24,887  were  enumerated 
on  board  ships  and  boats  in  the  harbour,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
population  with  which  I am  about  to  desd  in  tho  fallowing  statiatics.  The  shore  population 
^ 748,309,  distributed  equally  over  the  area  of  the  Island, 
popuiaoM.  gives  a specific  incidence  of  33,062  persons  per  son  are  mile* 

It  will  bo  clearer,  however,  as  the  areas  are  so  small,  to  use  acres  for  the  calculation,  and 
state  the  dsmsily  as  amounting  to  62*58  per  acre,  which  gives  an  average  of  '919  of  an  acre 
^ ^ «wh  persoD*  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  atmilar 

'*™*^'*^  rates  for  London  within  the  limi  ts  of  the  Board  of  Works, 

(which  is  a slightly  larger  area  than  that  known  as  tbe  Eegtaimr  Genersrs  District,  from 
which  the  statistics  previously  quoted  were  taken),  a mneh  heavier  density  of  population 
will  be  found  in  the  Oriental  city.  The  difference  will  not  be  so  apparent  in  the  total  as  it 
11  when  the  details  of  wards  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  area  and  population  of 
Bombay  to  those  of  Loudon  are  respectively  in  the  ratios  of  18  and  20  to  1.  The 
density  of  population  ia  in  Lpondon  49  per  acre,  giving  *629  for  each  person , against  the 
'919  in  BomWy ; but  the  population  in  the  metropolis  ia  more  evenly  digtrabuted*  The 
extreme  preaenre  is  found  in  the  districts  of  Holborn  and  St. George  tbe  Martyr,  where  it  ia 
222  and  206  per  acre.  In  sixteen  other  diatrlcts  of  the  total  number  of  40,  it  is  more  than  100, 
but  in  most  of  the  rest  it  varies  between  40  tuud  @0.  In  a few  it  falls  to  a ruial  average. 
In  Bombay  the  suburban  sections  of  Shiw,f  ShivTi,'!'  Mdhim  and  Warli  have  the  low  average 
density  of  from  4 to  18  persona.  Farel  ia  only  just  on  the  border  of  tbe  town,  though 


htfj  kKTa 


arsU  kJoptoJ  by  th#  MuiUCipaJitJ  tb*  Cenvui  of  1^1  wU1  differ  blightly  fmni  U 

b»on  obtuned  frttu,  diff«rcQt  That  al  tb«  tot  iubuiu,  vLll  1»  ulcul^tad  and 

mon  aqountaiy  bj  tbe  Port  Tmit. 


f The  ortliog;tapfa.y  of  tbeee  ii«ziiee  U opeo  te  ^qeetioo.  They  are  c«msioDly  written  Sion  imd  Sewm.  Tbe 
fonnet  itiey  be  derived  Eram  Sbiw,  > boimajuVi  ae  it  ie  on  tbo  extremity  ef  tbe  ieledd,  in  vblob  CAee  tbe  other 
mey  ueu  the  vihe^  neer  tbe  boundary.  JLaotber  westiGiD  made  to  me  by  the  editor  of  the  Frevinciel  Geuttwr 
» that  tbe  nel  name  el  tbe  flrvt  place  may  be  Stan,  a bHl.  as  tbe  biU  la  Ita  moat  eonapknooa  feattare^  and  tncee  at 
PboeiupiaD  tatlea  like  tbia  an  to  be  faimid  pet  maintieeatly  in  tbe  Bei^bbostbaod. 
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being  gr^uatlj  incorpomted  into  it,  vid  lua  At  prewot  Imt  1 S pernoiu  per  Afcre.  The 
qaafli-eaburban  Ae^ioea  of  W^lkeAhwar  mad  Bfahilakshmi  haFe  a amuLarlj  light  popolation, 
Amoaatitig  to  only  21  and  17  per  acre  reepeotivaljir.  It  ia  whon  we  ooiaaQ  to  look  into  the 
Btatiatioa  of  the  nntire  town  that  the  reel  ooQoentrattoa  of  the  people  becomea  apparent^ 
According  to  the  areae  now  accepted  by  the  Mumcipality  we  dad  that  in  the  Chakla  aeotion 
there  are  726  pemonfl,  in  Kh4ra  TalSy  700j  in  UmarkhAdi  526j  ia  the  Market  iieotion  668|, 
in  MAndyi  and  BhnleahFarr  361  and  508,  reapeotiTelyj  whilst  the  preaatire  cnlminatea  in 
KnmbhdrwAda,  where  there  are  no  less  than  777  human  beings  on  eye^  acre  of  Land,  a 
proportion  which  aUows  an  average  of  about  6 eqnare  yards  to  each  person.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  wards  in  which  the  density  is  double  that  of  the  most  crowded  parte  of 
London  amoimta  to  more  than  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  city,  but  the 
aggregate  area  of  these  wards  corers  only  3|  per  oent.  of  the  total  area  of  the  iHlaniL  It 
mnet  be  recollected  that  as  the  ennmeratioii  took  place  at  night,  the  distribobion  of  the 
popalation  is  very  different  from  what  it  ia  duKog  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  male  population  of  many  of  the  moat  erowded  sections,  and  a considerable  number  of 
the  women  and  children  also,  are  out  at  work  in  the  docks  and  mills.  The  fort  and  other 
places  of  business,  on  the  contrary,  hare,  in  the  duy  time,  at  least  double  tbeir  recorded 
popnlation.  Bat  even  making  aUgwancea  for  all  diiatarbing  elements,  the  density  cannot  be 
reduced  Far  below  the  rate  just  mentioned,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  some  of  the  more  erowded 
parts,  and  those  peopled  by  a well-to-do  class,  the  emigration  daring  the  day-time  is  not  so 
extensive  as  to  make  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  end  the  enumerated  popnlation  as 
large  as  it  may  be  assume  i to  be  in  sections  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  immigrant  labourers 
from  other  diatriots.  It  is  necaasiiry,  however,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  and 
tendeucies  of  this  density  to  consider  it  lu  relation  to  the  hoiua-room.  The  total  number 
of  buildings  in  Bombay  is  29,£53,  out  of  which  95  par  cent,  are  inhabited.  83'3  per  cent. 

dwelling  or  lodging  houses|  4'5  are  ehopa  i 2-2  wsrebonees  ; 
iMmitjf  otwlkr  v romainmg  5 per  cent,  miscellaneous  building  such  as 

churches,  temples,  schools,  offices,  Ac.  Thus  the  averse  number  of  bnildiage  of  all  kind  a 
per  acre  ie  2'1,  and  if  all  but  ocoupied  houses  be  omitted  from  the  calculation,  there  will  be 
I'd.  The  area  available  for  each  honsa  is  0'43,  and  for  dwelLiug  houses,  O'oD  acres.  It  is 
clear,  though,  that  this  rate  of  distribution  is  due  in  groat  part  to  the  extent  of  land  not 
built  over  in  tbo  suburbs,  as  there  are  lu  seme  of  the  sections  as  many  as  34  housee  per 
acre,  and  the  average  thronghqnt  the  native  section  of  the  town  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  above  mentioned,  and  since  it  is  in  this  part  that  the  greatest  number  of  houses  are 
found,  the  general  average,  if  the  distribution  of  open  land  and  building  sites  were  anything 
like  even,  would  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  most  thickly 
huitd-  pop^Jated  piart  of  the  town»  In  London  the  distribution  of 
occupied  houses  is  necessarily  unequal,  as  iu  Bombay,  but  the 
area  of  Open  land  is  much  smaller-  The  average  number  of  this  class  of  house  per  acre  is 
G'2,  and  the  aresUty  *^15,  showing  greater  concentration  of  buildings.  The  distnets  in  which 
the  honaea  are  thickest  are  those  of  Bethnat-Qreen,  where  they  average  23  per  acre,  Holboru, 
where  they  are  19'4,  St, Giles’s,  and  the  Strand  where  the  rate  is  16‘2  and  l6'9,  respectively. 
In  Bombay  there  are  six  wards  in  which  there  are  more  than  20  houses  per  acre,  and 
two  others  in  which  there  are  mere  than  16., 

We  have  seen  that  the  population  in  the  city  proper  is  very  closely  packed,  even  in  the 

^j'time,  and  that  their  dwell- 
ings are,  as  a rule,  very  close 
together,  but  if  the  latter  are 
of  certain  descriptions,  allows 
ing  of  a fair  amount  of  sanita- 
tion, the  mere  proximity  is  not 
indicative  of  excessive  crowd- 
ing. It  is  neceBsary,  there* 
fore,  to  see  what  is  the  general 
capacity  and  ooustrnction  of 
the  dwellings,  and  then  how 
the  inhabitants  are  distnbnted 
amongst  them.  As  to  the 
first  point,  we  have  the  Mnni- 
cipal  return  showing  the  num- 
ber of  the  floors  in  each  house. 
This  does  not  diatiuguieh  the 
nnoccupied  houses,  but  as  these 
bear  a proportion  of  but  5 per 
cent,  to  the  total , and  are  mostly 
loOnlUed  in  certain  parts  of 
the  town,  it  is  unnecesfiary,  on 
the  whole,  to  specially  dia.^ 
count  them  in  examining  the 
return*  When  dealing  with 
the  changes  that  bave  taken 
place  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  city  since  last  census,  1 
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ffhall  Imrra  to  comment  upon  tlie  Tariatioii  in  the  olaoeeq  of  hoiueej  to  it  will  be  morei  oonro- 
mont  liere  if  the  two  elements  of  constrnction  end  oocapsu<nr 
ifitmbtr  taken  togetherj,  at  is  done  in  tJie  t«ble  in  the  msj^nj 

which  showB  the  nnmber  of  pOTsons,  on  an  avenge, in  eachhonse  and  on  each  floor  for  the  whole 
of  the  municipeJ.  area.  Where  the  boneeie  differ  se  much  in  the  matter  of  aiae  and  accommoda- 
tiou  aa  they  ^ in  this  city,  the  mere  record  of  the  number  of  persons  per  honse  is  incomplete 
without  the  aopplementorj  information  ae  io  the  nninber  of  floors  contained  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  marginal  table  the  latter  particnlar  can  be  deduced  &oin  the  oompariaon  of  the 
nnmber  of  peTSona  per  house  with  thoee  per  floor*  Thua  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the 
honaea  are  high,  as,  for  instance.  In  the  north  Fort,  the  difEerenco  between  the  two  oolmnns 
is  large,  whilst  in  the  snburben  districts  like  those  of  Sfaiw  and  Shivri,  where  the  honaos 
are  apparently  low,  the  two  entries  apjproach  one  another.  The  addition  of  the  proportiomd 
popafation  in  the  second  oolamin  enables  the  reader  to  jndge  of  the  relative  weight  of  each 
wii^  in  oontrihating  to  the  total  average  for  the  city* 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  European  statistics  only  the  flgnres  in  the  third  column 
will  appear  startling,  still  more  so  to  the  reader  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  average  Indian 
household.  The  highest  retam  for  any  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  3E^re8idency  is  a little 
over  eeven  persons  per  ho  090*  and  thqagh  it  is  probable  that  in  both  Burat  and  AhmedAbAd 
there  are  quarters  in  which  double  this  number  will  be  fonnd,  yet  the  case  is  qniie  excep- 
tional, and  confined  to  a comparatively  small  area*  If  we  turn  again  to  the  metropolis  of 
j England,  we  will  find  that  in  I SSI  the  average  per  house  for  the 

c<H^>aTUon  «■  w'hole  of  the  circle  within  the  local  application  of  the  Improvement 

Aefa  is  7' 84.  The  perishes  in  which  this  average  is  sTirpa^sed  to  the  greatest  extent  are  thoee  of 
St.  Qiles^B,  the  Sti-aud,  and  Holbom,  where  tho  average  rises  to  11^4,  11-5  and  11*1  respecti  vely. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  maximum  rate  is  below  the  minimum  in  Bombay*  In  the 
latter  city,  the  snbarban  sections  of  Shiw  and  Shivii  show  10  and  15  people  per  house, 
and  in  the  southern  Fort,  which  is  composed  in  great  part  of  olSces  and  business  premi«H, 
there  appears  an  average  of  1 7-6.  In  the  native  town  the  rate  varies  very  mnch  and 
ranges  between  18  and  fl7  per  house*  If  the  number  of  persona  per  floor  be  taken  into 
GonsideratioD,  there  is  still  greater  difference.  In  T^rwddi,  where  the  bnildingii  appear 
per  j«Kw  from  the  return  to  bo,  on  the  average,  of  one  story  only,  there 

ojrmoi  fvrjKvr,  35-g  people  ott  eoch  floor,  but  from  a sanitary  point  of 

view,  this  is  not  so  undesirable  a state  of  things  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  qaort^,  where 
with  42-74  to  the  house  there  are  over  twelve  to  the  floor.  The  most  crowded  section, 
On  the  whole,  appears  to  be  that  called  on  the  present  occasion,  the  second  N4gp4d4,  a 
sub- division  of  the  unsavoury  quarter  known  aa  K4m4dpura*  Here  we  find  nearly  06 
people  to  a honse,  and  24  to  a floor,  so  that  the  former  have  on  the  average,  2'S  floors  each. 
It  is  about  this  part  of  the  town  and  KumbhJlrwid&  that  a large  proportion  of  the  annual  immi- 
grauts  from  the  country  live — and  die.  On  the  night  of  the  final  enumeration,  these  wards 
were  taken  by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Mnnicipality  nnder  his  peraonal  sapervisiou,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  diffioulties  of  filling  in  the  schedule  for  so  many  illiterate  strangers,  and  the 
scenes  that  Dr*  Weir  noticed,  he  tells  me,  during  his  house  to  house  visitation  sre  scarcely 
credible,  except  to  an  eye-witness.  At  that  season  of  the  year  it  is  cold  enough  to 
induce  the  thinly  clad  labourer,  who  has,  perhaps,  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  bedclqthing 
than  the  usual  threadbare  blanket,  to  exclude  aU  the  nir  that  is  not  actually  esseutiju 
for  breathing,  and  as  the  upper  stories  of  the  usual  class  of  lodging-houeee  are  seldom 
provided  wi^  more  than  a few  very  narrow  windows,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  sleepers  were  recruiting  themselves  after  a hard  day  at  the  docks,  or  in  the 
mill,  can  soaroely  be  conceived  by  those  who  know  these  bonssn  by  day  only.  The 
crowding  in  other  parts  of  the  city  is,  on  the  whole,  less  than  here,  ae  the  ward  which 
approaches  it  nearest  in  the  average  of  persons  per  house  and  floor  is  one  in  which  there  are 
some  tents  end  military  lines,  which  tend  to  unduly  raise  the  rate  of  density.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  at  least  ten  of  the  wards  of  the  native  town,  compnsing 
both  the  commercial  and  the  poorer  quarters,  the  crowding  b excessive*  The  dLstribution  ^ 
the  popnlation  according  to  families  is  of  some  importance  in  oonnectian  with  the  relation. 

FamiMet.  between  population  and  house-room,  and  the  practice  in 

Bombay  has  been  to  issue  a separate  schedule  for  every 
person  calling  himself  or  herself  the  head  of  a family,  and  inhabiting  an  independent  tenement 
or  lodging.  A record  of  this  distribution  was  kept  by  the  enumerators  and  checked 
hy  the  aupervisers  on  their  rounds.  By  this  means  a fairly  correct  return  was  obtained, 
though  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  termyhint7p  does  not  seem  to  have  been  uniform 
throughout  the  city,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  households  with  a considerable 
staff  of  resident  servants.  As  regards  the  more  thickly  pupnlated  quartera,  however, 
where  there  are  few  such  establishuients,  the  return  may  m accepted  as  approximately 
correct.  From  this  it  seems  that  the  average  family  coiisists  of  5' 10  persons,  and  this  rate  is 
maintained  with  &ir  uniformity  throughout  the  island*  If  the  hcnseless  population  be  ppopor^ 
tienatcly  deducted,  the  total  number  of  families  will  be  about  140,400.  These,  distribnl^  over 
the  number  of  d welliag-houses,  or  rather,  of  the  houses  found  occupied  as  dwellings  at  the  time 
of  the  cons  us;  give  an  averags  of  6*0  families  per  house*  The  range  lies  between  2*7  in  the 
suburb  of  Shiw,  and  16-3  in  that  ward  which  I have  already  remarked  upon  aa  being  the 
most  crowded.  I think  it  not  Improbable,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  numb^  of 
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indmduale  ia  i family  ie  tiian  it  ui  amonge^t  tKe  m.ot&  e.tationaTy  claaaee  of  the 

popaUitioii^  and  this  ia  clearly  the  case  in  the  district  adjoining 

where  the  average  family  constata  of  but  S'9  mdiTidnala,  Th£a  dinereace  seeme  to  be 
■ccomated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  immigration  of  iaboarers  with  their  wivefl  and  ohildren 
takes  place  to  a comparatively  small  extent,  and  chiefly  amongst  the  class  that  intend  to 
make  the  capital  their  home^  There  is  the  same  tendency,^  apparently,  to  be  seen  in  a 
HmaUer  degree  amongst  the  trading  classes,  especially  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
oontment,  snch  as  H^jputAna  and  Cntch,  as  well  aa  amongst  the  large  class  of  doinestio 
Berranta  that  arrive  anntially  from  Goa.  Taking  the  whole  popalation  together,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a family  is  a little  less  than  that  in  Ireland  at  the  last  oensns,  and  above 
that  in  England  and  Scotland,  whore  the  retnm  shows  ^'42  and  4 '53  respectively.  I have 
not  at  hand,  nnfortnnately,  the  retnma  for  the  metropolia  and  large  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  last  census,  nor  were  the  families  separately  returned  in  the  rnral  parts 
of  this  Presidency,  owing  to  the  difficnltv  of  laying  down  a definition  of  this  unit.  The 
average  for  the  whole  country  in  England  gives  1'17  families  per  honae,  the  similar  returns 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  1*15  and  1*0S  respectively.  Judging  from  the  average  of  a 
few  returns  that  have  been  taken  at  random  from  different  parts  of  oonntry,  the  figures 
for  this  Presidency  should  approach  the  English  rate-  The  point,  however,  is  of  lees  import- 
ance in  the  villages  aud  towns  of  the  mral  districts  than  in  ^mbay,  where  it  is  one  that  has 
a considerable  weight  in  estimating  the  sanitary  and  perhaps,  too,  the  social  oouditiou  of  the 
city.  The  oircnuistanoes  of  Galoutt^  according  to  the  lust  ^nsos,  appear  much  more  fevonr- 
^ ^ able  from  a solitary  point  of  view.  The  average  specific  popnla- 

' tlon  in  the  town  itself,  is  107  per  acre,  against  ISOin  Bombay, 
but  the  maximum  in  Calcntta  is  only  203,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  in  Bombay  it  mns  up  to 
mere  than  3*7  times  that  incidence.  If  the  Calcntta  suburbs  are  inclndod,  the  rate  per  aoire  will 
be  reduced  to  33*^7  persons.  Then,  again,  the  house-room  is  better  distrihnt^.  Out  of 
23,751  substantially  built  houses  (exclnding,  that  is,  huts,  ^.}  only  1,522  have  more  than  two 
stories,  or  a proportion  of  fi'3,  against  the  33*5  in  Bomlwy.  Then,  too,  whilst  the  average 
number  of  individuals  to  a family  is  but  a small  fraction  lees  than  what  it  is  in  Bombay,  neany 
77  per  cent,  of  the  snhetantially  bnilt  honses  are  in  the  occnpationof  a single  &mily,and  ^e  total 
average  density  per  house  is  not  above  11 '6  in  the  city  part  of  the  area  ennmemted,  and  5'3 
in  the  suburbs,  or  under  9 in  all.  The  average  number  of  families  per  house  is  thus  only 
1*7  against  the  5'3  in  Bomb».  Owing  to  the  greater  ooncentration  of  budding  sites,  and 
the  exclnsion  of  open  land,  the  average  number  per  acre  of  houses  is  higher  (4' 09)  than 
it  is  in  Bombay,  but  in  the  city  proper  of  Calcutta^  the  average  is  only  10*3,  and  never 
rises  beyeud  14*9,  the  latter  rate,  even,  being  exceptionaUy  higher  than  the  rest.  Iiaatly, 
the  proportion  of  nnoocnpied  to  occupied  bouses  in  Calcntta  ia  nearly  double  what  it  is  m 
the  capital  of  Western  India.  It  ia  not  neoeasaiy  to  enter  farther  into  details  regarding 
Bombay,  as  Z hare  said  enough  to  show  the  poaitieu  it  occupies  with  reference  to  the  rest  ot 
the  country  enumerated,  and  further  idformation  will  be  available  in  the  special  report  that 
is  to  be  issned  by  the  Oorporation  as  a praotioal  guide  in  matters  of  sanitation,  and  other 
improvementa 

The  isolated  settlement  of  ddsn  is  politically  connected  with  the  Government  of  this 
Presidency,  but  as  it  differs  still  more  than  either  the  capital 
city  or  Sind  from  the  other  divisions,  and  contains  bat  a small 
fraction  of  the  total  popnlatioD,  and  that  of  a oontinually  shifting  character,  I have  reserved 
oommeat  on  the  enumeration  thereof  till  later,  when  the  chief  statistical  f^torea  of  the  place 
can  be  considered  all  together,  and  not  under  the  eeparate  headings,  which  are  neceesary  for 
large  aggregates  of  popalation. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

GENERAL  OONSIDEBATION0.  BPBCIAL  STIMULUS  TO  MULTIPLICATION. 
SPECIAL  CHECKS  OPBRATIYE,  GBKEBAL  VARIATIONS;  PROGRESSIVE 
DISTRICTS  ; DECREASING  DISTRICTS.  NATURE  OP  VARIATIONS,  RE- 
LATIVE PROPORTIONS  OP  THE  SEXES.  RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
AGES.  CHANGE  IN  SPECIFIC  POPULATION.  VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBER 
OP  BUILDINGS.  CAUSES  OP  VARIATIONS.  THE  FAMINE  OF  1876-77. 
VITAL  STATISTICS.  EFIDEMIO.  CASES  OP  SMALLER  VARIATIONS. 
NATURE  OF  INCREASE.  MIGRATION.  SIND.  MOVEMENT  T0V7ABDS 
TOWNS.  INCREASE  IN  URBAN  POPULATION.  SPECIAL  CASES. 
BOMBAY  Cmr  AND  ISLAND. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HOVEIMENT  of  the  population. 


In  th^  preoeding  clitLpter  tlie  popolabion  Haa  been  treated  of  m its  statical  aspect  onl 
and  photographed,  as  H might  bo  said,  if  the  term  wore  ap- 
plicable to  a nocluroaJ  operation,  in  the  poaition  H aotaalljr  oc- 
cupied on  the  lu^ht  of  the  17tn  Fobrtiary  1881.  It  muat  now  be  coneidered  from  a dynamical 
point  of  Tiew  with  reference  to  the  ciroumotauces  recorded  regarding  it  at  the  last  cenano, 
nine  yoara  ago,  and  the  vanatious  that  baTe  taken  place  in  the  internal  attributed,  as  far  aa 
oiir  knowledge  extends,  to  thotr  probable  can  see.  The  progress  of  the  population  is  a sab^ 
ject  that  enters  into  so  many  branches  of  the  statiatics  cmlected  at  an  enmneration  of  this 
sort,  that  it  is  scaroely  practicable  to  include  them  all  in  one  surrey,  so  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do  at  present  ia  no  more  than  to  offer  a goaCTal  explanatory  comment  on  the  leading  features 
of  the  Taristions  shown  gainst  the  different  parts  of  the  Presidency  in  the  ogmparatiTO  table 
that  precedes  this  chapterH,  Bab  before  doing  so,  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  see  what  are 
the  spacia]  inff nonces  by  which  the  multiplication  of  the  people  in  this  country  may  be 
presnmed  a priori  to  be  affected.  Jt  is  f^rhaps  ecaroely  necessary  io  the  present  day  to 
remark  that  ezperienoe  has  Terided  the  obserration  of  MaJthus  regarding  the  tendency  of 
populatioa  within  a fixed  area  to  increase  faster  than  the  land  yiel&  food  for  it*  But  whilst 
we  assume  with  him  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  oue  case  is  gecmetrica!,  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  latter  portioii  of  his  propoeitton,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  arithmetical  ratio  of 
the  increase  in  prwuction,  he  was  beguiled  by  the  opporturnty  of  making  a telling  antithesis 
between  the  two  expreaaions.  The  point  is  one  of  tiw  utmost  importance  in  this  country, 
where  the  masaes  are  as  a rule  either  cultiTators  or  otherwise  conueeted  with  the  land, 
but  without  enteriug  further  into  the  subject,  I will  merely  state  that  what  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  writer  is  only  what  is  now  so  generally  known  aa  the 
principle  of  the  diminished  rsfurti  from  land,  or  the  fact  that  after  the  soil  has  been 
workm  to  a certain  extent,  the  application  to  it  of  additional  Labour  or  capital  ceases  to  bring 
in  the  ssTne  proportioiiato  return  as  it  did  at  first,  and  this  decrease  in  pr^uctiven^  is  con- 
tmuouB*  ^e  bearings  of  this  may  be  estimated  from  the  consideration  that  in  this  Presidency 
the  bnik  of  the  crop  is  grown  for  home  oouaumption,  and  conaista  of  a deacription  of  grain 
that  never  leaves  ^e  country  for  a foreign  market  The  exports  of  wheat  consist  chiefly  of 
the  growth  of  more  northern  provinces,  and  this  oeresJ  is  not,  moreover,  the  staple  food  of 
the  people  here ; and  rice,  which  is  also  sent  abroad  to  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  food  of 
a comparatively  small  olsss  only.  Thus,  the  majority  of  the  oultivators  are  engaged  in  grow- 
ing their  own  food  snpply  or  that  of  their  immediate  neighbours. 

To  turn  now  to  the  special  inflaences  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  iu  operatiou 
* amongst  the  ooinmnnity  with  which  we  are  couoeraea,  I will 

take  flrst  those  which  are  calculated  to  stimulate  multiplicatiou. 
These  may  be  classed  ae  physical  and  social,  though  the  connection  between  the  two,  or,  as 
Bome  will  put  it,  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  ^e  former,  is  of  the  most  iutimate  kindi* 
There  is  nrst  tropi^  climate,  with  its  accompaniment  of  a low  standard  of  requirements 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  and  an  equality  of  temperatare  thst  admits  of  an  outdoor 
life  to  an  extent  that  alone  renders  habitwle  the  ordinaiy  style  of  dwelling.  Ihere  is  then 
the  extent  of  aiable  soil,  moat  of  which  yields  to  a comparatively  simple  cultivation  the 
amount  of  food  that  snffices  for  the  wants  of  the  family^  whet^r  of  two  or  hsXf  a docen  members. 
Strongest  of  all  is  tbe  religioue  sanction.  Or  the  eooiu  influence  ^lat  contains  within  itself  all 
the  vitality  of  the  populv  l^lief  of  the  masaes,  and  acoording  to  which  the  want  of  a male  heir 
leads  to  difiStcuities  as  regards  inheritance  of  property  as  well  as  to  the  omissiou  of  ceremonial 
observanoea  of  die  utmost  importance  at  death**  There  is,  lastly,  the  etereotyped  structure  and 
want  of  elasticity  inherent  in  form  of  Indian  society,  which  retards  to  an  indefinite  degree  the 

development  of  a standard  of  comfort  in  advance  of  that  of  tbe  preoedii^  generation,  and  baa 
thus  the  effect  of  discouraging  that  foresight  which,  originating  in  the  desire  of  rising  in  the 
Bocial  scale,  has  an  enduring  effect  on  the  marriage  relations  of  the  class  which  has  ooce  acquired 
it.  Under  differeut  oiroumstanees  the  increase  in  material  prosperity  may  have  the  reanlt  of 
either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  populatioa,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a decrease  in  well-being* 
The  difference  ^|tends  upon  whether  the  staudard  according  to  which  the  people  mould  their 
lifeis  that  of  suhnslence  or  of  mninienanee.  Iu  the  f ormer  case  they  will  undoubtedly  breed  up 
to  their  additional  resources,  as  amongst  the  labofiring  olives  iu  England  and  the  peasants  in 
parts  of  Ireland.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  have  reached  a standard  of  eon  cation  in 
social  matters  which  admits  of  their  regarding  the  reproduction  of  their  speoiee  as  a banker 
loolot  at  bis  investments,— 4 venture  not  to  be  attemptod  unless  the  prospect  of  a return  in  the 
shape  of  interest  is  soured,  or,  at  least  highly  probahle,  [aa,  for  instance,  amongst  the 
peasantry  in  France,) — the  population  remains  stationary,  until  a further  rise  in  prosperity  has 
taken  place,  when,  assuming  the  absence  of  political  and  social  disabilities,  there  is  a general 
shift  upward,  and  if  the  improvement  has  reached  the  lower  class,  the  population  begins  to 
increase  from  that  direction*  As  regards  this  country,  tbe  special  features  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  iu  connection  with  point  are,  first,  the  sharp  and  impassable  social  dis- 

— ' — *!.**_* =--““tnania  conscious  that  however  he  may 

i for  him  by  a barrier  he  cannot  overstep ; 


tinctions,  in  oonsednence  of  which  the  euterprieing  man  ia  conscious  that  however  he  may 
bis  wealth,  his  station  in  aociety  le  fixed  f ' ' ' 
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ftecoDdly'j  tbe  foot  thikt  tbe  rflligionB  obligation  I haf  e mentioned  abof^e  ii  imposed  on  aU 
who  profesa  tbo  Hindu  ireligionj  exowt  in  Sindp.  is  tbat  of  tbe  OTerwhelioifig  ipmjority 

of  ihe  popalatioD  of  tMa  PTbsidenc^,  TMrdlyj  and  deducible  from  tbs  firstj  tbe  plaoe  of 
the  standard  of  comfort  is  kero  taken  by  that  of  oTpenditnre  on  the  haif-eocialj  half-retigioiiB 
oeremoniea  that ' are  fasld  to  mark  the  perfonner'a  place  amongst  hia  cante-fellowa.  The 
modre  of  economy  is  not  the  desire  of  permanently  ameliomtiDg  the  position  of  the  man 
himself  or  bU  jfKHrt^ritji  bat  of  keeping  np  appearances  for  the  occasion  onljr.  Under  these 
circnmatances,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assame  in  the  case  of  the  masaesj  and  it  is  of  these  alone 
that  we  Q£^  deal  in  this  ooestion^  that  the  standard  of  life  they  aim  at  is  that  um|dy  of  anb- 
sistenoej  since  what  is  to  them  In  place  of  a standard  of  maintenance  is  bat  a temporwry 
object 

This  introduces  the  subject  of  what  constitates  the  special  influencea  that  tend  to  counter* 
fiWnJ  CheetM  Want  of  pmdentiu  checks  on  the  indefinite  increase 

' of  the  popnlation,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  abore  that  there  most 

neoesearily  be  fonad  a large  class  whose  standard  of  sabsis  tenoe  is  of  the  lowest  posalbler  nnd 
who  arej^  thereforej,  more  than  nsnally  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  disease  in  ordinary  timesj 
and  of  scarcity  when  the  pnoe  of  food  rises  cTen  a little  beyond  its  usnaJ  rate,  er  when  there 
is  a temporary  decrease  in  the  demand  for  labour  of  the  only  kind  they  can  perform.  The 
class  of  sgricnltaT^  labourers  is  very,  some  say  excessively,  numerous  when  compared  to  the 
ctrcnmfitances  of  most  other  countries,  and  no  doubt  a eonsideiable  itortion  of  the  labour 
described  as  unskilled  is  in  fact  semi-agrioultnrsl ; diverted,  th^  is,  lo  other  objects 
only  in  default  of  field  work.  It  reqaires,  theraforei  bat  a slight  deficiency  in  the  rain- 
fall, or  even  a delay  of  a few  weeks  in  the  time  of  its  arrival,  to  rednoe  numbers  of  this 
class  to  the  vei^e  of  want,  a ooadition  which  is  fatal  to  the  ve^  yonng  and  to  the  old. 
Again,  it  is  to  be  fesred  that  some  of  the  land -holders  in  many  districts  are  little  better  off 
than  the  field  labourer,  and  it  appears  indeed  that  a good  many  are  obliged  to  eke  out  the 
produce  of  their  field  by  turning  to  general  labour  during  the  paH  of  the  year  when  culti- 
vation does  not  need  their  presence  at  home,  as  they  have  probably  no  second  crop  to  attend 
to.  Just  above  these,  again,  is  a large  class  of  village  artisans,  many  of  whom  are  also 
cultivators.  It  mast  be  Iwme  in  miod  that  the  artisan  in  this  part  of  the  world  is, 
except  in  large  city  establishments,  dependent  on  revenue  for  his  means  of  livelihood, 
and  not,  as  in  the  west,  on  capital.  His  aabaistenoe,  therefore,  vanee  more  directly  with 
the  demand  for  hia  wares,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  villages  he  receives  a great  part 
of  the  remuneration  for  his  work  in  the  shape  of  a share  of  the  crop  from  the  estate  of  each 
landholder,  or  else  an  annual  fixed  amount  of  grain.  As,  however,  the  latter,  in  the  case  of 
a short  harvest,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  withheld  or  rednced  by  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan 
who  has  no  means  of  livelihood  besides  his  trade,  is  in  time  of  scarcity  little  better  off 
tViftTi  the  labourer,  and  as  dependent  upon  the  season  as  the  cultivators  themselves.  All  this 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  in  this  country  an  extraordinarily  large  proieteudate  living,  even 
in  an  average  year,  from  hand  to  month,  and  tberefore  aensitiTe  id  a peculiar  degree  to  any 
infincnce  that  baa  the  effect  of  curtailing,  ho  wever  little,  their  means  of  subsistence;  As  tbia 
class  ia  larger  than  in  most  other  countries,  so  the  sources  of  their  livelihood  are  more  un- 
certain and  liable  to  vary  from  year  to  year.  When  them  comes  a famine,  sudi  aa  there  was 
in  1376-77,  they  must  be  reduced  in  numbers  oonaideTably  for,  apart  from  death  by  actual 
starvation,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  lew  state  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  the  want  of 
auMcient  food  renders  them  not  only  pecnliarly  susceptible  to  disease  but  likely  to  snecumb 
under  affectiona  which  in  a year  of  plenty  they  might  have  been  able  to  saooessfnlly  resist. 
In  the  list  of  checks  to  maltiplication  of  this  description  we  most  also  include  the  greater 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  such  as  cholera  and  small-pox.  Tbe  latter,  however,  owing 
probably  to  the  spread  of  vaccinatieD  which  has  been  made  of  late,  has  so  diminished 
during  the  lost  dec^e,  as  hardly  to  be  called  a aconm  m this  part  of  the  country,  but  bo 
cholera  I shall  have  to  return  in  oonnection  with  the  fiunine,  as  it  was  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  latter  that  the  mortality  from  this  cause  reached  its  height. 

There  remains  the  subject  of  emigration  to  be  considered.  We  have  seen  that  amongst 
the  main  features  of  Indian  life  are  to  be  counted  fixity  of 
DCCUMtion  sad  fixity  of  condition,  the  latter  connoting  gr^t 
rigidity  of  domeetic  relations.  The  intelligeuce  that  ia  oall^  forth  by  the  neoessity 
of  continuous  efforts  to  maintain  a certain  standard  of  life  and,  if  possible,  to  improve 
it,  is  thus  slow  in  developing  itself,  and  it  ia  only  by  the  aid  of  thia  cbaractoiistic  that 
the  natural  indisposition  of  man  to  disperse  is  to  be  overcome.  In  this  Presidency  the 
bulk  of  the  population  have  reached  only  that  stage  in  the  oouise  of  their  multiplica- 
tion in  which  the  ordinary  physical  checks  of  disease  are  enough,  without  driving  thorn 
to  the  last  resource  ef  amndoning  their  native  country,  to  which  the  people  in  eomo 
other  parts  of  India  have  gradually  accustomed  themselves.  There  is  thus  no  ormnized 
emigration  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.*  Within 
those  limits,  however,  there  is  a certain  movemoDt,  and  the  advance  from  the  more  thickly 
populated  dist riots  towards  those  in  which  virgin  soil  is  still  attainable  ia  to  be  traced  in  the 
returns  of  birth-p1ar.a  and  age  furnished  by  the  enumeration.  Under  the  principles  on 
which  cultivation  here  ia  general ly  carried  on  it  is  customary  to  move  off  to  fresh  fields  in  the 
neighbonrhood  in  preference  to  adopting  measores  to  extract  a larger  yield  than  at  present 

* IfuHttiw  Appears  to  bo  its  oulj  Colon j to  wticli  satiTM  of  tbli  PTHidsnoy  Tfae  movnuAst 

ID  diFOoUan  stopped  In  JSSS  ind  nnl^  sboat  S,  909  psnoD*  1iat«  ratiinwd  dorbfl  Ult  Uot  Hia*  mo  t^ia 

vpdii  tilt  popolition  must  b* 
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from  lAnd  alroad;  und^it  tbe  plongb^  bnt  a olumg#  of  domicilev  oraa  to  tliia  extent,  is  only 
coniequent  on  eevero  pcoseuro.  Tbe  &ot  tliat  an  improremeut  ol  tbe  oonditioii  of  the  people 
can  bo  where  land  m to  be  bad,  by  dispeiaion  eqmdlj  with  nnmoHcal  limitation  ie 

one  that  m at  proRont  reali&ed  by  the  peaaautry  only  as  far  aa  it  operates  wi^n  the 
boaodanee  of  the  adjacent  district,  and  it  really  eeems  that  in  the  preeeut  etato  of  things  in 
thin  part  of  India,  the  requirements  of  the  people  are  so  moderate  and  the  desire  to 
tuoreaae  them  eo  weak,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  locaHtiee  1 mentioned 
in  the  lost  chapter,  the  extension  of  the  population  over  the  cnltirable  area  at  ite  present 
rate  is  not  greater  than  that  to  which  it  ie  within  the  capabilitiee  of  the  soil  to  respond. 
There  are  donbtlese  BjmptomB  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Greg  termed  iocal  tongeHion  in 
Kaira  azid  Ratnigiri,  bnt  to  the  one  the  fertile  land  of  the  Panch  Mah4ls,  and  to  the  other 
the  extending  mill-industriefi  of  the  capital  city  are  at  hand  to  reliet^e  the  plethora.  The 
qaeetion  of  whether  the  population  of  one  or  two  of  the  Central  Deccan  districte  had  not, 
before  the  sad  experience  of  1876-77,  moreaeed  beyond  the  numbera  for  which  the  land, 
under  the  ex ieting  system  of  huebandi^,  could  be  expected  to  return  adeq^te  eubsiatence, 
is  not  one  to  be  dealt  with  here,  and  if  introduced  at  all  will  be  deferred  till  the  retume 
showing  the  conneotion  between  the  land  and  the  cultiTating  class  ie  under  notice. 
With  these  general  remarks  1 pass  on  to  the  coneideratLou  of  the  statistics.  These  will  bo 
found  in  detail  in  Table  II  of  the  Appendix,  and  I will  conhno  what  1 ha^e  to  nay  to  the 
proportiona]  figures  giten  in  the  statement  that  preoedee  this  Chapter. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  total  population  has  increased  during  the 
, „ . nine  yeara  by  1'03  only,  and  that  if  the  capital  city  and  the 

“■  ProTmoe  of  Sind  be  excluded,  the  rest  ©f  the  Presidency  tae  a 

popnlatioD  less  than  that  shown  at  the  laat  Census  by  per  cent.  In  considering  the 

resoita  by  diatricts  it  is  well  to  group  the  latter  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
movement.  Taking  the  progressive  ones  firat^the  Frontier  district  of  Upper  Sind  heads  the 
, list  with  an  increase  amounting  to  29'91  per  cent ; next  comes 

Kh^ndeshj  with  20*11 ; third  is  the  city  of  Bombay  with  19  &8 
per  cent.  In  the  next  class  axe  Karachi  and  Thar  and  PArkarin  Sind,  with  12'^! 7 and  12^40 
respectively ; ShUcArpar,  in  the  same  Province,  shows  an  increase  of  li'SS,  next  to  which  are 
the  Konkan  Districts  ol  ThAna,  with  7'21,and  Kol&ba,  with  S' 91  per  cent.  The  Panch  MahAl 
district  has  gntnnmbered  the  enumeration  of  1872  by  fiT2  cent.,  and  N^sik  and  K&nara 
have  each  increased  by  5*88.  We  come  last  to  the  districts  that  have  made  bnt  little  forward 
movement  m population.  First  of  these  m AhmedabAd,  with  an  increase  of  2 '86,  and  next 
to  it  is  its  neigh wur,  Kaira,  with  a trifie  less.  Surat  and  S&tAra  may  be  called  fitationary, 
sin^  in  the  one  there  has  been  an  increase  per  cent,  of  only  1'05  and  in  the  other  of  0*02  during 
the  nine  years. 


C^l*ctotwt«  or  Dtvwitm. 


This  completes  the  roll  of  the  diatrfbta  which  have  not  fallen  off  in  populationi  and 

before  mentioniag  the  ones  that  have 
decreased  since  the  last  censnSj  I may 
aa  well  show  in  a marginal  table, 
which  may  be  of  nae  in  diKerent 
hmncheB  of  local  stetistics,  the  rate  cf 
increase  in  population,  if  it  be  assumed 
to  have  been  oontinnously  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  nine  years  intervaL 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  eay  that 
under  the  peculiar  drcmnetancss  of 
Iiidiaw  existence,  with  their  sudden 
cbangSSt  any  each  calculation  is  but 
approximate,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
inequality  in  the  dTstributfon  of  the 
people  by  ages  produced  by  the  famine, 
rend  era  the  more  accurate  eatim  ate 
of  the  movements  of  the  population 
according  to  life^chances  scarcely  more 
tmatworthy. 
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It  ie  not  only  in  the  age-raturns,  bnt  in  almost  every  part  of  the  statiatics  now  colleoted, 
that  the  effects  of  the  famme  are  to  be  traced.  In  its  intensity 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  area  affected  by  it  it  must  tank  first 
in  the  list  of  the  calamitres  which  this  country  has-  undergone  during  the  present  century. 
From  the  comparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  population  has  taken  place 
chiefly  in  six  diatnots  of  the  table-land  ol  the  Deccan  and  KamAtic,  in  one  of  the  J&onkan 
mid  one  in  GojarAt.  The  highest  rate  of  decrease  ia  to  be  found  in  KalAdgij  where  the 
population  has  fellen  off  by  no  lees  than  2177  per  cent.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the 
adjacent  ooKectorate  of  BhoMpur,  which  hag  lost  19*02  of  its  population.  In  the  rest  of 
the  districts  affocted  the  loss  is  less  striking.  In  Dh4rwAr  it  amounte  to  10*78,  and  in 
Belganm  to  8*55,  in  Ahmeduagar  to  8'48  and  in  Poona  to  2'25  pet  cent.  I may  remark, 
en  that  m the  last  named  districts,  as  well  as  in  Dh ArwAr  and  Belguum,  the  whole  area 

did  not  fall  within  the  infiuenoo  of  the  drought  of  the  famine  yeara,  and  this  must 
aoconnt  for  the  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  decrease,  as  in  the  portion  worst  affected  the 
distress  was  alinoBt  as  Bovere  as  in  the  less  fortunately  placed  couectoratea  of  Ealfidgi  and 
BholApnr.  Besides  the  famine  distriote,  there  are  two  in  which  the  population  baa  decreased 
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«inca  One  of  thete  U the  fertile  ^tricii  of  Broecb^  in  Gnjarit^  in  whidi  the  decrcflee 

■monnta  lo  6*67  ner  cent ; the  other  in  the  Kooleen  Colleotonte  of  Butnigui,  where  the 
popaletion  hu  faliw  oS  hj  2'16  per  sent- 

Now  that  I hate  ehown  the  niuaerical  relation  between  the  popnlatioii  in  ISSl  and  that 
■T  ^ IT  Bnomeratod  in  1871,  It  Is  necesiAij  to  enter  Into  the  natare  of 

^ rariaNmm  Yariotion  that  has  taken  ph^n  as  described  abore^  and 

to  offer  some  explanation  of  ita  canees  and  probable  tenden^.  Howerer  simple  the  eoono* 
wifaJ  Etmctere  of  a oomnmnitj  maj  bej  it  is  eeldom  eafe  to  aesimio  a un^e  cause  onlj' 
for  any  change  or  movement  of  a general  natarej  and  all  that  I and^tahe  in  this 
present  chapter  is  to  touch  npon  what  seem  to  hare  been  the  predominatitj  not  the  aote, 
inflaettoea  nut  bare  resoited  in  the  growth  or  diminotion  of  the  popnlatioD.  Where  we 
hare  to  deal  with  an  intense  and  wide-spiead  affliction  like  that  of  the  famine  it  is  no 
ha^  taak  to  trace,  hj  the  anslysiBof  the  atatiatios  of  the  region  aflbctod,  certain  effects  more 
or  leaa  nnifomii  or  differing  at  least  in  degree,  and  aeldom  in  kind,  which  are  to  be  foand 
throngbont  the  affected  area,  bnt  eren  here,  It  is  not  always  euy  to  aaoertain  the  exact 
and  foil  re^te  of  the  calamity.  The  difficnlty  increases  as  the  Tariation  being  smaller  is 
the  rosnltanl  of  more  equally  balanced  forces-  In  snch  casen  out  beet  gnidea  auwngst  the 
statistics  that  hare  been  collected  ore  the  retiirns  of  age,  marriage  and  birth*plaoe,  all  of 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  different  porta  of  this  work,  bat  these  are  insnJBciSQt  withont  the 
supplementary  aid  to  he  got  from  facta  noted  penodic^ly  during  the  interral  between  the 
two  enumerations-  The  registration  of  rital  statiatios  in  thia  Doontry  is  atilL  in  ite  infancy,  and 
though  each  year  shows  some  improvement  over  the  last,  the  returns  are  not  yet  soffl^^ntly 
ocoorate  to  be  of  much  use  in  oonnectiDn  with  the  censiu  dgarea.  They  can  bo  tued,  bow. 
ever,  ae  trustworthy  indications  of  the  gezieral  course  of  incisase  and  mortality,  apart  from  the 
question  of  their  v^oe  as  records  of  the  aotuol  numbers  of  births  sad  deaths,  and  it  is  in  thia 
rapacity  that  tbeir  aid  will  be  called  in  prasentlj. 


Tn  the  general  reeults  lor  the  whole  Fresidencv  the  first  striking  feature  that  presents 
{n)  In  prDp&rUtm4  ^ itsolf  is  the  remsrkablo  modification  that  has  token  ploeo  in  the 

tvo  MHi.  relative  proportionsof  the  two  soiee.  The  total  increase  of  1-03 

per  cent,  is  composed  of  a decrease  of  O 28  in  males,  ont-weighed  by  an  increase  in  females 
amounting  to  2'43  per  cent.  If  we  examine  the  comnarati  ve  table  fmiberit  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  two  exceptional  diTislone  of  Sind  and  Bomnay  city,  the  difference  is  most  marked. 
In  the  rest  of  the  Proaidenqy  the  males  have  apparently  decreased  by  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
females  show  a slight  mciwaae  of  D-lfi  per  cenh  It  appears,  morooTer,that  in  alt  the  mcreaaing 
districts  but  one  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  female  sex  h^  been  higher  than  in  that  of  the 
toale,  and,  aimilarly,  in  the  parte  of  the  country  that  have  fiallen  off  in  population,  the  decrease  in 
females  has  been  less  in  proportion  than  tbat  of  males-  In  no  leas  than  tbrae  cases  the  male 
I»pnlation  hoe  decreased,  whilst  the  other  sex  has  moved  in  the  oppraite  direction,  and  a 
similar  feature  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  two  whole  divisions.  In  Qajarit  the  decrease  in 
Broach,  and  in  the  Deocan  that  in  SboUpnr,  Poona  and  Ahmednogar  aeem  to  have  been  the 
chief  factors  in  prodadng  tbU  reanlt-  The  &lbiig  off  in  the  number  of  males  in  AhmodabAd 
and  BAtira  is  veiy  small,  and  in  the  latter  district,  as  well  as  in  Poena,  the  female  population 
ahowe  but  an  insignificant  increase,  enfficient,  however,  os  will  be  seen  presently,  to  mdirafca 
the  existence  of  cansea  that  in  neighbon^g  distncts  were  in  fnller  owration-  Is 
Sind,  the  increase  of  females  in  companson  with  maleB  has  been  far  gwter  than  in  moat  of 
the  rest  of  the  Presidency,  and  is  to  be  found  iu  every  district  of  the  Province.  In  Bombay 
city,  too,  the  female  population  has  grown  by  Sfi  per  cent-,  whfist  the  males  have  mcreased 
by  Id  and  a quarter  omy.  Leaving  these  (wo  cases  out  of  consideration  for  the  pruient,  it 
wdl  be  seen  tWt  elsewhere  the  rate  of  increase  of  females,  takmg  only  the  distncts  where 
both  aexea  have  increased,  is  donblo  that  of  molea  in  E^dra,  the  Panch  Mab41s  and  Barat- 
In  the  districts  where  both  sexes  are  lec^  nnmerons  than  in  1872,  the  disproportion  between 
the  ratios  is  most  marked  iu  Kal&dgij  Poona,  BhlrwAr,  BhoUpoi-  and  Belgnum.  In  the 
Kenkan,  owing  to  the  decreaae  of  males  in  the  most  pcpalons  district  of  the  three,  the  ratios 
are  respectively  2 24  and  thus  falling  slightly  short  of  14  to  26.  In  Elnara  the 

movement  has  been  quite  exceptioual,  for  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  both  sexes, 
the  rate  in  the  case  of  males  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  other  sex.  If  we  take  the 
grora  variations  given  in  Table  H and  distribute  them  proportionately  by  distrieta,  or 
divisions,  due  weight  is  given  to  the  actual  change  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  so  doing  it  is 
neocasary  to  include  the  city  ef  ^mbsy,  since  out  of  its  total  population  only  27  iser  cent-  is 
indigenous,  and  61  per  cent,  bom  in  other  parts  of  this  Presidency,  and  should  theref  ore  be 
taken  into  eonsidereraon  when  estimatiiig  any  changes  in  the  dis^bution  of  (he  people-  In 

the  marginal  table  are  shown,  then,  the  percentage 
distribution  of  the  vsriatious  in  the  number  of 
both  sexes  over  ths  Presidency  diviHon-  We 
gather  &om  it  that  the  increase  of  females  hsa 
been  wider  spread,  as  well  as  proportionatoly 
lugher,  whilst  the  decrease  is  more  ooneeutratod- 
With  males,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase  is  more 
concentrate  and  the  decrese  extends  over  a 
wider  field.  We  may  say  that  the  off  in 

the  female  population  hsebeen  practicslly  (XJofined 
to  the  PS^  of  the  country  affected  by  diatrees 
either  of  famine  or  epidemic,  hut  that  that  of 
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TO-  t 

males  is  to  be  fooud  Also  in  places  tbat  hare  net  been  thus  aSeoied.  Witli  reference  to  what 
WAS  mid  abo7e  about  the  grater  distance  between  the  ^ranattona  of  melee  ^d  femaJee  in  the 
fomine  area  and  in  Broach,  which  has  been  eomewhat  similarly  affected*  it  appears,  and  the 
hjpoth^is  reoeivee  enpport  from  the  hgnres  Jnst  quoted,  that  in  time  of  famine^  the  males, 
whether  by  reaaon  of  death  or  emigration,  diflapp^ar  from  the  scene  of  dietroes  in  conaidecably 
larger  proportion  than  the  other  eex.  The  subject  is  one  that  will  engage  attention  when 
the  relatiye  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  at  different  ages  are  under  review. 

The  last  general  feature  in  the  Tariationa  that  need  be  here  mentioned  U one  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  table  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  but  should  nob 
(&)i  fn  ftfiabw  d«iri5oiio»  pn^a  unnoticed,  though  it  appertains  more  directly  to  another 
section  of  this  work^  It  is,  that  the  population,  as  a whole,  is 
an  &ld&f  one,  if  1 am  allowed  the  term,  that  it  was  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  I mean, 
that  owing  to  the  decrease  in  persons  of  tender  years,  either  by  actual  loss,  or  by  a diminntion 
in  the  number  of  births,  or  by  a eombination  of  both,  or,  amin,  by  reason  of  the  introduction 
of  a new  system  of  abstraction  BODompanied  by  greater  unaormity  of  work,  the  mean  age  of 

the  people,  taken  en  is  nearly  two  years 

more  tlmu  in  1B72  in  the  ease  of  males,  and  two 
and  a half  yearn  more  in  that  of  the  other  sex^ 
The  margi]^  table  shows  how  this  resnlt  affects 
the  different  ages,  and,  to  avoid  oonfusion,  I. will 
add,  regarding  it,  that  its  introduction  here  is 
merely  for  comparison  with  the  ages  returned  in 
1872,  so  that  it  ie  calcnlated  on  the  same  system 
as  they  were,  and  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  calculations  to  be  hereafter  brought  to  nodoe 
when  the  age-tablee  of  the  present  census  are 
being  considered.  Whether  it  indicates  actual  facts  or  not,  it  is,  like  the  birth  and  death 
registers,  a good  indication  of  the  course  of  tendencies  under  spooial  circumstances.  It 
includes  the^Wesident^  diriaioDi  only,  as  the  Sind  table  does  not  allow  of  comparison  with 
the  age<^rebam  of  last  oensns  to  the  full  extent. t All  ihat  I hare  to  specially  bring  bo  notice 
in  connection  with  it  is  the  large  differonoo  in  the  mean  age  of  tha  whole  population,  given 
at  the  beginnmg,  compared  with  the  minor  difference  that  appears  in  the  succeeding  entry. 
Then  again,  the  difference  in  the  age  of  females  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  and  over 
ahouM  M noted^  These  changes  indicate  the  large  decrease  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  of  children  under  five  years  old  and  slsc  in  the  females  of  over  twelve.  Withoat 
entering  further  into  the  matter  in  this  place  I will  mention  that  according  bo  tables  given 
elsewhere,  the  decrease  in  children  of  the  age  specified  is  all  but  universal  thronghont  thii 
division,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  famine  districts,  whilst  an  eqnally  widely  spread  decrease 
is  to  be  found  amongst  girls  between  the  a^  of  12  and  19^  There  has  be^,  on  the  other 
aide,  an  increase  in  persons  of  both  sexes  above  the  age  of  thirty  in  all  bat  the  worst  famine 
districts,  and  the  ohange  is  especially  large  in  the  case  of  wotnen  above  fifty.  It  ie  only  on 
account  of  the  nuivem^ity  of  these  variations  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  forward 
here  at  all,  and  their  probable  causes  will  find  a place  in  a later  part  of  this  dorter. 

Considered  in  connection  with  the  land,  the  populabton  will  be  seen  from  the  oompara- 
tive  table  to  be  encroaching  very  little  in  most  parte  of  the 
country  on  the  available  area.  Iieaviug  Sind  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  rest  of  the  divisions  the  largest  differences  in  the  weight  of  the  specific  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  wil]  bs  found  in  the  two  fiamine  districts  of  EtoMdgi  and  ShoUpur, 
where  there  has  boon  a clearance  amounting  to  thirty  people  por  mile.  In  iOi&udosh  there 
has  iHen  an  addition  to  the  population  whi^,  assuming  equal  distribatiou,  gives  an  extra 
pressure  of  25  persons  per  mile,  but  in  this  large  district  it  is  probable  that  the  iucroaao 
IS  more  or  less  localised  in  the  parts  more  under  cultivation  ieaviug  still  a oonsidomble 
area  only  now  being  taken  np  by  new^Kimera.  Tbs  increase,  tberefere,  high  as  it  U,  seems 
less  significant  than  that  of  14  per  mile  in  the  small  and  highly  cultivated  coUeCtorate  of 
Kaira,  or  than  that  of  21  per  mile  on  the  isolated  and  hilly  coast  of  Eolfiba.  To  avoid 
misunderstandiug,  X may  state  that  the  comparison  baa  been  made  on  the  revised  areas 
applied  to  the  population  of  both  onomerations,  nllownnce  being  mode  for  the  ceded  area 
molnded  in  the  omlootoTate  of  Kh&ndesh  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

A*  to  the  vuriatious  in  the  number  of  buildings,  1 do  not  think  It  worth  while  to  spend 
_ i much  time  in  considering  tbem.  Ho  distinction  was  made  at 

' the  lost  ceniuB  between  occupied  and  nnocenpied  honses,  and 

Oven  if  there  had  been,  the  different  definition  would  have  bred  coufosion.  In  a few  caas4  the 
figures  given  m the  oomparative  table  show  more  or  less  reiationship  to  the  variations  in 
populatioii,  but  in  others,  as  in  Efinara,  they  are  simply  misleading.  The  want  of  accord 
between  the  variation  of  heusea  and  that  of  persons  in  the  famine  area  may  perhaps  be 
attnbnted  to  the  sudden  check  given  by  that  calamity  to  au  increasing  populatiou.  In  the 
districts  of  Poona  and  Abmedabsd,  again,  a good  deal  of  the  apparent  increase  may  reasonably 
be  set  down  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  towns  lu  which,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  tendency  towards  seiparation  of  tenement  is  strong.  In  Sind  there  is  probably 
some  different  interpretation  of  the  definition  which  accoanta  for  part  of  the  abnormally 

* TbBB*  pwiod*  ihonld  bs  rSad  S and  is^f*cani*f  12  md  ujnparfUt  m QOi  *0  thsti  tb«  sfis  opponts  0 — 11  Ml* 

for  tb*  totll  papaliljAli  v£  ill  IfHL 

t It  wiU  b«  BSBo  duptor  1 V,  wbu*  ike  fi^nm  for  Buid  hiv«  bwa  oomplstsd  by  oilfnilktioii,  tbs 
idcbiKidD  of  Siiid  miLe*  little  dMsresiOS  La  tbs  tote!  ivenigo. 
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dispcxjportioaate  iacreaaa  in  houses  oompored  to  that  in  pop^alatSon,  The  cose  of  the  capital 
citj  wlUj  as  before^  be  taken  after  the  reet  of  the  sabject-matter  of  the  chapter  has  been 
dealt  with. 

Am  regards  the  peoplCj.  theOj  the  principal  featnnes  of  the  change  that  boa  taken  place 
in  the  nine  jeara  are^  first,  the  increaaed  approximation  to  equality  o|  balance  between  the 
two  sexes  in  nnuibers>  and  secondly^,  the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  age  from  a tower  to  a 
more  advanced  standard.  We  hare  also  Been  that  both  these  Toriations  have  taken  place  to 
a greater  extent  in  the  districts  where  the  ordinarj  course  of  life  has  been  inteimpted  by  nn- 
usnal  and  accidental  causes,  chief  amongst  which  lb  famine.  I will  now,  therefore,  brtefiy 
tonch  upon  the  main  features  of  that  event,  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  population 
generally  in  the  diatriots  affected  and  mcFe  especially  as  regards  their  nnmberj,  sex,  and  agee. 

The  primaTy  cause  of  the  famine  wsa  the  fsllnre  of  the  periodical  rainfisll  in  both  the 
ooltivating  Beasons  of  1876,  and  the  dietreos  was  intensifiad 
by  the  long  break  that  took  place  after  the  first  showers  hod 
fallen  m 1S77.  To  the  maos  of  the  cnltirating  class  in  this  part  of  the  oonntry  it  is  the 

early  rain  that  is  ot  the  greatest  importance,  os 
the  fall  towards  the  end  of  the  antumn  affects 
more  napeciaUy  the  crops  sown  hy  the  richer 
land 'holders  who  bare  either  enough  land  to 
work  throngh  both  seasons,  or  resonFces  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselyea  and  their  families  for  the 
period  between  the  two  harvest  a incase  the  first 
one  fails.  As  the  Largest  area  is  under  early 
crops  and  agricnltural  operations  ore  commenoM 
in  anticipation  of  this  harrest  at  the  nod  of  the 
Bammer,  it  is  not  only  the  lower  class  of  land- 
holders but  also  the  large  doss  of  field  labourers 
that  place  their  hopes  upon  it,  rmd  am  neces- 
sarily driTen  to  straits  for  their  Hrelihood  when 
it  turns  out  badly.  The  extent  to  which  the 
monsoon  rain  failed  in  1876  may  be  seen  from 
the  marginal  table,  in  which  is  given  the  average 
foil  for  a certain  number  of  years,  inclading,  in 
most  cases,  that  of  the  faminej  sa  well  os  the 
actual  full  remstered  daring  the  season  of  that 
year  itself.  The  return  is  incomplete,  as  it  does 
not  show  the  distribution  of  the  fall  by  months, 
which  is  little  le^  important  than  the  quantity.  1 have  mentioned  the  stations  at  which 
the  Wl  was  registered  ^ it  is  well  known  that  from  differences  in  the  conformation  of  the 
oountry  and  other  physical  causes,  the  rain  varies  in  quantity  very  mnch  in  different  sub- 
divisions of  the  some  district.  The  famine  area  may  be  ssid,  in  a gener^  way,  to  have 
included  the  whole  of  Kalidgi,  nearly  the  whole  of  ShoHpur  and  Ahmednagary  with  the 
eastern  distnots  of  Poona,  Dhirwfir,  Bel^um  and  Sitdra.  Some  portions  of  KMndesh,smd 
the  sonth  and  east  of  Niaik  were  also  elected  to  a less  extent,  scaroely  amounting  to  &mme, 
but  wo^y  of  notice  sa  throwing  onfe  of  work  certain  classes  peculiarly  dependent  on  the 
season  for  aubsistence,  and  whom  it  was  undeBirable  to  see  wandering  about  the  oountry  in 
the  nominal  search  for  other  than  agricultural  employment.  Taken  os  a whole,  tha  &mine 
was  felt  over  an  area  of  more  than  60,000  square  mites,  by  a population  of  some  8,000,000, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  recorded  that  34,200  miles  and  5,002,000  people  were  severely 
affected.  I^^>eBS  began  in  August  1876  amongst  the  lower  class  of  field-labcureTS,  and 
by  October  had  anresdj  though  to  a far  less  extent,  to  the  rest  of  the  agricnltaral  population. 
It  appears  &om  the  officisl  returns  of  relief,  which  are,  cf  course,  the  beet  indication  of  the 
course  of  the  famine,  that  after  rising  till  January  1S77,  the  intensity  decreased  daring  the 
hot  season,  bat  began  to  rise  again  from  April  to  June  when  it  reoohod  iia  highest  point. 
Its  innuenoe  ia  scaroely  to  be  traced  in  the  vital  statistics  during  the  year  l87o,  but  begins 
to  app^tr  early  in  the  following  year. 

The  aooompauyiag  diagram  shoira  the  genersJ  effect  of  the  famine  on  the  births  and 

deaths  of  the  Presidency  division.  The  average 
token  is  that  of  seven  years,  exctadlng  the  two< 
during  which  the  results  were  abnormal.  The 
reason  for  this  aelection  is  that  if  the  years  1877 
and  1878  be  included,  the  average  becomes  in- 
applicable to  the  remaining  yeoisi  on  aocoant  of 
the  extent  of  the  variations  m those  two.  This 
will  be  seen  from  the  comparison  made  in  the  mar- 
gin. The  diagram  shows  that  in  the  worst  period 
of  famine  m^es  suffered  more  than  females,  and 
that  in  the  sucoeeding  year  the  after-effects  of 
the  scarciji^y  of  food  and  the  iu  sufficient  nourish- 
ment manifested  themaelves  in  a large  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  births.  The  diagram 
inolndes  the  portion  of  the  Presidency  (apart 
&om  Sind,)  not  affected  by  fauune,  and  the 
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rel&tLve  the  two  areoa  can  be  eaiixaated  from  the  following  fignres,  caU 

cnlatod  on  the  same  principle  os  thoee  given  in  the  diagram 
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The  Bxnaller  mortalitj  araongat  femalea  than  amongst  males  appears  to  be  a 
general  obamcteristie  thronghont  the  fonr  dUtricte  most  affected*  and  if  the  year  of 
greateet  mortality  be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
deaths  differ  eo  widely  in  the  fenr  diatriote,  the  proportion  of  females  thhit  died  to  tnalea  is 
Hilignlarly  muform,  more  bo  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  series.  The  action  of  the  famine 
in  equalising  the  numbers  of  the  two  aexea*  too,  ia  seen  in  the  oampariaon  of  the  ffgurea  for 
the  two  enmnerations.^  The  range  of  variation  ia  from  32  ^r  mule  in  Belganm  to  56  in 
KalAdgi  where  the  relative  proportionji  of  the  sexea  have  oeen  moat  largmy  altered.  In 
Shol&pnr*  where  the  difference  la  only  a little  above  that  in  Belganm,  the  mortality  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  bo  concentrated  as  In  the  coUectorates  of  the  Bontlij  and  in  tS77  the  ratio 
of  female  to  male  deaths  was  higher  than  in  the  other  three  diatricts,  whilst  the  rate  of 
increase  over  the  average  was  cooBiderably  less.  The  table  affords  a slight  indication  of  the 
relative  recnperatiTe  power  of  the  dlairiota,  though  not  perhaps  of  much  valuer  It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  the  number  of  deaths  receded  below  the  average  a year  sooner  in  Dh^w&r 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  four,  but  that  it  was  In  Kal&dgi,  even  making  all  allowance  for  the 
diminished  population  aftor  the  acute  crisis  of  1-87T|,  that  the  most  sudden  transition  took 
place.  It  apparently,  too,  took  the  female  popolotiou  longer  to  recover  from  the  diatarbance 
than  the  mme.  With  regard  to  the  births  recorded  there  ia  little  to  be  said  in  explanation 
of  the  figures  given,  as  it  is  notorions  that  the  registration  of  this  class  of  domestic  occur- 
renccs  is  more  neglected  than  that  of  deaths,  which  are  accompanied  by  more  important 
ceremonial  observances^  The  main  fact  to  bn  glesned  ia  that  the  year  following  the  sever* 
est  distress  was  distingauihed  by  the  abnormal  follii^  off  in  the  births  roistered,  to  the  extent 
of  over  one  qnartor  in  the  Presidency  as  a whole,  with  for  greater  variations  in  the  fmntne 
area.  In  Kedidgi,  for  instance,  the  decrease  is  between  79  and  30  par  cent,  for  the  two  sexes 
together,  and  in  Dh&rw4r  and  Belgatim  it  is  61  and  49  reapeotively.  In  ShoMpur,  however, 
the  ohan^  was  not  so  marV^  as  in  the  following  year.  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this 
decreaee,  there  are  several  foots  to  be  considered.  First,  no  doubt  a hslf^starved  population 
is  likely  to  bo  less  prolific.  Then,  the  popniaticn  itself  was  mneh  reduced  in  number. 
Lastly,  there  is  elwsya  the  chance  of  non-registration.  Even  in  ordinary  years  the  a«M>nnt- 
ant  of  the  village  knows  more  of  the  deaths  that  take  plaoe  than  of  the  births,  and  in  the 
time  of  famine  after  stringent  rnlee  regarding  the  reporting  of  all  deaths  to  the  Girclo 
Belief  Sopervisor  had  been  enforced  by  the  Government,  it  is  possible  that  a heavily  worked 
villsge  omcial  would  oonfine  his  cleric^  labour  to  the  branch  on  which  the  stress  laid  by  hia 
superiors  was  more  immediately  before  him.  There  are,  however,  general  featnres  of  some 
valae.  In  1876  the  returns  for  alt  the  four  districts  show  the  biriha  to  have  been  above  the 
average.  Next  ysar  they  fell  below  it  with  more  or  less  nniformi  by,  and  the  decrease  is  more 
marked  in  Sholapnr,  where  the  distroBS  began  earlier,  than  elsewhere.  *^0  year  after, 
Kslidgi  and  DlUtrwir  show  a far  Is^ger  decrease  than  either  Belganm  or  BhoMpur.  Up  to 
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aoea  not  admit  of  onr  appreciating  the  fact  very  ^ 

three  diahScta  out  oFtha  four,  the  fialUag  off  m fei^e  birtha  le  th^ 

tbit  of  maloB.  and  in  the  fciffo  diatrieta  where  the  range  of  moii^ity  was  highest,  the  same 
charaoteriatic  is  obBervablo  in  1879  also,*  , , ■ 

Earlier  in  thia  chnptw  I mentionod  that  choW  was  more  prev^ent  than  ns^  dunnff 
the  two  years  of  abnormally  high  mortality-  The  tme  caw 
Epidemic.  to  be  jnisnndeTBtood  by  the  agency  for 

reiriBtratioQ  in  an  Indian  Tillage,  ao  the  record  la  anything  but  satiafMtory.  the  last 

nife  yeara,  for  eiample,  orer^S  per  cent-  of  the  deaths  in  tl»  Pr^idency  IWion  l^vo 
on  an  average  been  attributed  to  ferer  alone,  and  it  is  probab  e,  1 am  mfomed,  that  aoertmn 
proportion  of  the  deatli  set  down  as  censed  by  cholera  are  realty  cases  of  other  ^seae^ 
some  of  the  aymptoms  of  that  droned  epidemic-  Takmg,  however,  the 
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fererj^  it  t^ee  the  eeooud 
place  only.  The  marginal 
table  gives  a general  idea 
of  the  distribntion  of  the 
total  mortality  of  the  nine 
years  amongst  ^e  several 
nnits  of  the  period.  In  three 
of  the  four  districts  select^ 
ed  as  being  the  nwst  affect- 
ed the  proportion  of  deaths 
from  both  the  above-men-^ 
tinned  canses  was  highest 
I i»tih*Tiioie  ptMidwey  BJtriadina  sumj.  in  1877,  but  in  ShoMpoT 

the  year  following  seems  to  have  been  qnite  as  bad,  and  with  respect  to  epidemicj.  a go^ 
deal  wonte.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  nomenclatnre  aod  classification  adopted  in  the  vil- 
lage registers,  to  ascertain  the  eictent  of  the  mortality  due  to  famine  as  distingnuhed  from 
ordinary  or  epidemic  disease,  but  it  seems  abundantly  proved  that  both  of  the  latter  are 
many  times  more  fatal  when  they  attack  a population  weakened  and  despirited  by  any  sadden 
change  for  the  worse  in  their  ordinary  diet  and  mode  of  life-  It  b not  my  intention  to 
enter  here  more  than  I have  already  done  into  the  effect  the  famine  has  had  on  the  ages  of 
the  population  affected,  and  I will  merely  add  to  my  former  remarks  that  judging  by  the  age- 
re  turns,  the  birth  statistics  just  quoted  give  a fairly  approximate  estimate  or  the  decrease  in 
the  year  1877*7B,  and  that  the  greatest  sufferers  amongst  the  yomiger  children  were  those 
of  under  a year  of  both  sexes,  and  girls  at  the  critical  period  of  13  aud  14.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  men  of  £0  to  29,  which  is  also  marked  in  the  four  districts,  is  apparently  ta 
be  distributed  between  mortality  and  emigration,  as  the  returns  indicate  that  the  latter 
XQUYCment  took  place  to  a oonBiderable  extent  in  certain  parts  of  that  tract.  Before  turning 
fin  ^ nnpleasant  subject  of  the  increase  of  the  population 

uHdj  r other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  glanoe  at 

the  canses  that  have  led  to  the  decrease  in  the  districts  of  Broach  and  Eatnigiri-  The 
former  need  net  take  long.  The  district  i*  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Gnjarit,  and  has 
long  supported  an  iudnatrions  and  thriving  peasantry-  In  the  poorer  tracts  along  the  cout, 
however,  there  is  a large  admixture  of  cultivators  of  aboriginal  extractiou,  who  in  both 
intelligence  and  thrift  are  inferior  to  their  neighbonrs.  The  failure  of  the  crops  tu  1878 
redui:^  this  olaaa  to  great  straits  aud  was  accompanied  by  an  outbreak  of  severe  and  fatal 
disease.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  decrease  in  ponnlation  is  to  be  found  in  the  subdivisious 
thus  affected,  though  the  mortality  was  not  confined,  after  the  epidemic  had  once  established 
itself,  to  the  lower  classes  only-  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  harvest  and  the  cotton 
crops  of  this  distdeb  have  not  of  late  years  been  so  favourable  or  lucrative  to  the  larger 
farmers  as  they  were  some  years  back,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  Broach 
in  the  matter  of  population  is  the  temporary  oheck  of  1873- 

As  to  Eata4giri,  the  eause  of  decrease  lies,  I think,  deeper.  The  falling  off  in  males 
m iUtnSoiri  amounts  to  3'67  per  cent  on  that  of  nine  years  ago,  and  the 

' I ■ other  sex  has  decreased,  too,  by  0'75  per  cent-  There  is  no  donbt 

that  a good  portion  of  this  change  may  be  due  to  the  inoreaaed  demand  for  labour  in  the 
mills  and  docks  of  Bombay,  but  it  seems  out  of  the  question  not  to  supplement  this  with 
other  causes.  This  much  is  to  be  said  regarding  any  statistics  from  this  oolleotorate,  that 
the  villages  are  to  a great  extent  unprovided  with  the  ordinary  staff  of  resident  officers,  so 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a general  enumeration  a larger  part  of  the  work  than  elsewhere  has  . 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  picked  up  for  the  few  days  required  for  the  oeusua,  who 
have,  as  may  be  expected,  little  interest  in  work  that  however  detective,  will  not  be  tested  in 
any  detail  till  long  after  they  have  received  their  pay.  The  rough  oonntiy  uid  want  of  roads 
too,  make  supervieion  more  difficult,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oeasus  of  this  district 
has  to  be  taken  under  circumstances  of  more  difficulty  in  most  ways  than  that  of  any  other 
in  the  Presidency  Division.  Assuming  the  statistics  to  be  correct,  we  find  that  EatnAgiri 
was  in  1872  the  only  district  in  the  Presidency  where  the  males  were  leas  numerous  than  th^ 

*■  Obawratipoi  in  ounud  <m  tadepeQ4«ntlj  of  «*6h  oitsTp  hayo  Isd  ta  two  diETotJy  doncJajiou 

dnwn  bj  rival  vtatliticjaiu  m to  tbs  LoaueacA  cl  ilia  DoaRikmat  of  th*  uanoti  oo  ue  he  of  IhA  futon 
a^Apring-  HO  Chaptw  IV. 
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£e'nia]«e«  Xu  18  8X  tbit  distinction  is  Bhcfsd  hy  Snrat  and  Kal^gi  Another  cpcoml  future 
of  ihifl  coliectoTate  is  that  the  imtio  to  the  total  popdlation  of  the  part  ol  it  bom  in  the  din^ 
triot  itaeU  U maob  higher,  aa  will  be  Been  from  tlte  oomparative  table,  thaa  elaewhcn.  Prom 
this  we  eonclode  thitt  there  ie  little  moremeut  into  the  district  from  oataido,  and  on  oonanit* 
ing  the  table  that  abewe  the  distribntaon  of  the  nativea  of  the  dl^rent  parte  of  the  oonntry, 
it  will  be  fonnd  that  onljr  84  per  cent-  ef  those  bom  in  Batnilgm  were  found  in  the  district  ol 
their  birth  at  the  time  of  the  oeosos.  This  proportion  is  bo  mnim  below  t^t  generally  prevalent 
in  the  reet  of  the  Preeldency  that  we  may  pieanzae  from  it  that  emigration  is  carried  on  to  a 
oouaiderable  extent.  The  reftoma  for  Bombay,  too*  show  that  more  than  16  per  cenh  of  tire 
mhahitants  of  the  city  were  bom  in  Ratn^giri,  and  lookLag  at  the  eimilar  retom  for  the  year 
1872,  it  appears  that  immignitioii  from  the  latter  dietrict  to  the  capital  hag  inoreaaedj  as  it 
then  took  place,  to  Che  extent  of  11  per  cenl  only.  The  above  £sots  soooont^  howerer,  for  but 
a part  of  the  variation,  as  what  is  reqnired  to  be  asoertaiiied  is  the  canse  of  the  larger  deoeaee 
of  males  in  comparuioa  with  the  other  sex,  and  in  this  the  Bombay  figures  afford  Little  assiat* 
anoe,  as  they  show  that  as  far  as  the  movement  to  that  city  is  oonoemedj  the  immigratioii 
of  femalea  horn  Batnlgiri  has  been  proportionately  grester  than  that  of  malesj  the  ratio  of 
immigrants  of  this  sex  to  100  of  the  other  being  m ISbl,  b9,  whereas  in  1872  it  was  only  49.^ 
Again  it  is  known  that  the  immigrsnts  oonsist  largely  of  cnldvatorB,  who»  having  no  chance  in 
the  Kookan  climate  of  growing  more  than  an  sntamnal  crop,  leave  their  native  place  after 
theesjly  harveelj  until  the  next  onltivating  Beason  begins,  so  that  their  absence  creates  bat  a 
temporary  difFerenoe  to  the  j^palonsnees  of  the  districts  This  seems  inoonsisteat  with  the 
fact  that  the  hotises  have  fsl^n  o£E  in  nombers  by  over  15  per  cent.  We  may  either  BnppoBe, 
therefore,  that  there  has  been  a permanent  settlement  in  !^mbsj  of  the  clasneB  that  nsed  to 
go  there  b^tr  the  Besson  only  ; or,  that  the  popnlattoa  has  really  decreased  within  the  district 
Saelf,  cr,  again,  that  the  netum  of  houses  is  inaccorate.  As  to  the  last  point,  there  Is  the  f^t 
that  whilst  the  honse-room  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Kol4ba  has  apparently  jnst  kept  pace 
with  the  popnlation,  in  the  third  Konkan  district,  ThAna,  the  inorease  in  the  number  of 
boneea  is  oonsidembly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  people,  thcingh  the  disproportion  between 
the  two  mtics  is  not  so  great  as  in  HatnigirL  Begnrding  the  second  hypothesis/  the  infoTma- 
tlon  to  be  obtained  from  the  vital  Btatistioe  shows  that  since  the  year  1875  the  births  have 
been  on  theldecnease  and  the  average  annual  deaths  mom  numerous  than  in  the  preceding 
yearn  The  legiatratioa,  however,  like  that  in  Bind,  laboars  under  the  disadvaintage  of  not 
being  carried  out  by  a complete  village  staff.  Taking  the  years  separately,  there  is  no  donht 
that  m 1377  cholera  was  more  than  nsoally  prevalent,  and  in  the  two  eacceedingyeus  there 
were  more  deaths  from  fever  than  had  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  years.  H we  assume 
that  the  off  in  the  number  of  birtbs  is  to  be  attribated  to  tbe  permanent  emigration 

of  a portion  of  the  population,  and  that  the  increase  of  deaths  recorded  is  due  to  more  correct 
registration,  the  aM*retamB  may  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  Bnbject^  These  mdicate 
that  the  rnmarkal^  disprowrtion  between  tbe  seres  begins  to  manilwt  itself  about  the 
ago  of  1 5,  and  oontinneii  till  that  of  50^  After  this,  the  proportiou  gets  more  in  accordance 
with  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  noticeable,  too,t]^t  in  the  lower  pericMls 
of  life,  the  female  element  is  not,  on  the  wholOj  higher  than  elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  a great  port  of  the  difEcreuoe  is  due  to  the  emigration  of  melee  in  the  prime 
of  life.  If,  again,  tbe  eexea  are  taken  separately,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  women 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  SO  to  the  total  number  is  semewbat  less  than  in  other  difitriote,  and 
that  of  the  older  members  of  the  sex  rather  higher.  Amongst  the  maleo,  too,  the  same  feature 
is  to  be  traced,  but  the  deficiency  oontinuea  some  ten  years  later  than  amongst  the  womeu. 
If  theee  returns  are  worth  consideratioiL  they  seem,  to  me  to  indicate  a movement  from  ^e 
district  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  lu  which  families  as  well  ae  working  men  were 
included.  As  £sr  as  the  capital  is  ccncemed,  the  immigration  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
dassea  asems  to  have  been  increasing  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  middle  class, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  belong  to  tbe  latter,  and  the  other  two  form  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  movement  as  a whole.  With  the  increaae  of  the  demand  for  factory  labour  in 
Bom^y,  it  is  probable  that  the  immigration  will  continue  as  loug  as  the  district  continues 
to  be  onitivated  up  to  the  preeent  extent. 

The  two  nearly  stationary  districts  of  SAtira  and  Surat  have  some  minba  in  ootumon 
with  BatnAgiri  as  regards  their  movement  during  the  period 
under  review.  Like  that  district,  S4t4ra  eeuds  its  contmgeut 
of'  labourers  to  the  Bombay  market,  aiid  seems  to  admit  comparatively  lew  strangers  bo 
its  own  limits.  The  small  variation  that  appears  in  the  population  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  famine,  which,  whilst  affecting  some  parts  of  tbe  oollectorate  very  severely,  left  the  rest 
to  pdfogress  undisturbed  at  its  neual  rate.  In  Surat,  where,  like  S4t4ra,  the  female  element 
baa  mcreaaed  whilst  the  male  has  fallen  off,  the  ages  of  the  people  seem  to  show  a move- 
ment mnongst  aduits  out  of  the  diatriot  resembling  that  I have  just  noticed  as  taking  place 
in  BatnAgin.  Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  this  part  of  the  Province  is  interlaced  with  the 
territory  of  feudatory  States,  the  proportion  of  its  inhabttanta  bom  in  the  district  and 
enumerated  there  is  not  a trustworthy  guide  with  respect  to  any  geuerikl  movement  to  and 
from  the  distriot.  It  contributes  largely  towards  the  population  of  the  capital,  chiefly  in  the 
mercantile  class,  and  the  returns  of  tl^  adjacent  district  of  Th&na  show  that  the  number 
of  persons  that  cross  the  border  from  the  southern  part  of  Surat  is  oouBiderably  larger  than 
that  wbieh  emigrates  from  ThAna  north. wards.  As  this  movement  is  confined  to  a oertaiu 
ai«a  and  a certain  class,  it  ia  due,  I suppose,  to  the  fact  that  laud  is  to  be  taken  up  of  better 
quality  or  on  easier  terms  than  can  be  expected  in  the  native  subdivision  of  the  emigrants. 

*Th«  loorWw  of  uoli  hi,  \ukm  by  LtHlT,  ii  64'$  par  Oaat,  of  buIh  Mq4  lOO'J  of  fu&ilu. 
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F{)OniS  BeemB  to  owe  the  incraane  it  shown  amongst  the  femolee  to  the 

tiol  fiEteot  to  which  the  diatriot  wma  olEected  bj  fainioe*  ^e 
preeenoe  of  a large  citj  and  ooatoiuoent  with  ite  ueoAl  ex- 
cess of  tnales  is  neatrelised  oa  regards  the  balance  of  the  saxes  by  the  greater  mortality 
amongst  the  maJea  that  has  been  shown  to  be  the  aooompanimenti  of  fsnune. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  some  of  the  dLatnota,  there  is  little  to  be  saidj  ae 
jy.  the  maiii  ^loint  of  interest  is  whether  the  pro|pees  ia  dne  to 

munigration  or  to  internal  development.  In  both  Khdndeeh 
and  the  Bsnoh  MshAls  the  foroier  has  taken  place  to  a considerable  extent^  but  as  remarked 
above,  with  reference  to  Sunt,  where  the  distriot  is  entirely  earronaded,  or  mnoh  cat 
Dp  by  foreign  territoiy,  it  is  diMcnlt  to  distingnish  between  the  moTemeat  of  ooloniete 
into  the  district  and  the  ordinary  interohonge  between  neighbonrs  of  their  sons  and 
danghters  in  marnage.^  In  KhAndesh  vrhafc  immigratioii  has 
taken  place  hna  been  probably  from  the  west,  becanse  in  the 
east  the  preesnre  of  cnltivatien  on  the  better  classes  of  land  has  not  yet  been  felt,  and  in 
£sot,  they  are  themselves  delds  for  immigration  from  other  parte  of  the  oonntiy.  Of  reoent 
movement  into  Kh^desh  from  Baroda  or  other  parte  of  G-aJar&t  there  is  bnt  little  trace, 
bet  the  prevalenoe  of  tbe  QnjarAti  langnage  as  the  recorded  mother-tongue  show^  as  in 
Th£na,  a greater  admixture  of  foreignere  than  could  be  snrmieed  from  the  retoms  of  birth- 
place ^one-  Prom  the  age* returns,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  development  of  the  settled  popnlation*  It  is  the  same  in  the  Fauch  MahiJs, 
the  only  other  district  in  which  a large  area  of  waste  and  fertile  land  affords  a good 
field  for  emigration  from  more  crowded  tUstricta*  One  organised  movement  of  this  deecrip- 
tion  has  taken  place  to  this  coUectorate  sinca  last  census,  bnt  the  settlement  melted  away 
after  a few  seasons,  and  bnt  a comparstively  Hmolt  portion  remains^  The  interaection  of 
the  district  by  the  lands  of  Barode  and  other  fondatories  makes  it  impoasible  to  eay 
whether  the  propor^on  of  people  bom  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  district  represents 
immigration  or  not,  bnt  from  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  amongst  tbose 
not  bom  in  the  distriot,  it  seems  that  a great  deal  of  the  inward  movement  is  doe  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  wives.  The  last  few  <x>lumns  of  the  comparative  table  will 
shew  that  this  feature  is  more  marked  in  the  northern  Qajar£t  districte  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Pteaideni^,  and  must  be  mostly  attribnted  to  territorial  position  similar  to 
that  which  I have  just  noticed  with  reference  to  the  Panch  B£ah4ts,  or,  though  to  a 
minor  degree,  to  the  fact  that  in  these  districts,  connnbiality  is  a very  peculiar  institation, 
and  intermarriage  bound  down  by  restriotiona  unknown  iu  thO'rest  of  the  Province.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  same  disproportion  in  a less  degree  is  to  be  found  in  the  distriets  border- 
ing on  the  territory  of  the  Nizdjn,  such  sa  Shol&pnr,  Ahmednagar  and  Kal^dgi,  whilst  in 
Sdtara,  the  number  of  small  Btat^  mixed  up  with  the  British  territory  seem  to  tend  to  the 
same  resnih  The  opposite  state  of  things  is  to  be  seen  in  Thfina,  where  the  immigi^ition, 
such  as  it  i%  seems  to  be  mostly  of  males,  possibly  the  labcnrers  on  large  public  works, 
or  in  the  suburbau  mills  and  other  factories.  The  case  of  K&nara  is  quite  pecoliaa-.  It 
appears  that  the  male  population  has  increased  by  eight  per  cent.,  whilst  the  other  sex  folia 
behind  this  rate  by  nearly  four  and  a half.  It  ia,  mereover,  the  only  district  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  letter  sex  to  males  has  not  been  raised  since  the  last  oensua,  From  the 
figures  in  columns  15  and  Id  of  the  comparative  table  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  con- 
■iderablo  immigration,  chiefly  of  males,  and  from  the  retnru  of  birth-place  it  seems  meet 
probable  that  the  iuBux  is  a temporary  cue  of  labourers  for  the  harvest  from;  Oca  and 
Mysore,  with  the  addition,  of  graziers  or  cultivators  from  the  table-land  above,  who  resort  to 
the  £[iinara  bills  and  forests  for  the  oake  of  the  pasture  they  find  there  in  more  abundance 
than  in  their  native  plain.  There  was  also  a large  religious  gathering  at  the  time  of  the 
censue  in  this  district.  The  rest  of  the  cases  in  which  an  inorease  haa  been  returned 
call  for  little  noticse.  In  N^ik,  AJhmedabiid,  and  as  I have  just  said  above,  the  Fonch 
Msh^ls,  there  has  been  one  bod  eeason  of  scarcity  sufficient  in  severity  to  pat  a temporary 
check  on  the  multiplication  of  the  people.  In  Ndaik  the  railway  h^  been  of  consideTable 
effect  in  raising  one  or  two  of  the  towns  by  its  side,  bat  the  increase  ie  chiefly  amongst  the 
mral  population^  The  variations  iu  Abme^b^d  and  Katra  are  so  email  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a special  eanse  in  either  case- 
in Sind  the  main  feature  of  the  mcreaae  found  ia  every  dietrict  seema  to  be  the  influx  oF 
foreigners,  chiefly  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Botnohisthliii 
and  the  Panj^b.,  In  Kar^hi,.ae  in  Bombay  and  other  large  sea- 
ports, the  indigenous  population  is  in  the  minority.  A good  deal  of  the  iucreaee  in  the  more- 
nu-al  parte  of  the  Province  has:  heen  attributed  to  the  general  development  of  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  preeperoua  harvests  and  improved  means  of  transport  to  market,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  that  a port  of  the  increese  is  only 
apparent,  especially  in  the  case  of  females,  and  due  to  the  iaict  of  there  being  less  appre- 
hension amoDgat  heads  of  families  regarding  the  object  of  tho  ennmeration,  so  that  they 
accordingly  gave  hi  a more  correct  return  of  the  mem  burs  of  tbeiv  homeboldB.  It  is  not- 
to  be  expected  that  the  enmneratioa  is  even  now  perfect,  but  the  comparison  with  that  of 
1872  shows  that  it  is  now  much  nearer  the  truth  particularly  in  respect  to  females,  both  cld 
and  young,  and  it  is  amongst  these  that  the  morease  is  most  morbsd^ 


* l^hif  distrut  hu  miCand  OEis  vvy  trjiiiK  veHoa  siaeQ  197^  wldolh.  luu  lu^aly  dhtcikeci  itr  ia 
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Tke  arban  popolation  of  Praaidatioyj  if  Ibe  oapital  be  excluded,  m do*  to  varr. 
It  wili  be  eeeu  irom  the  uHtract  At  the  end  of  Table  XXX  lu 
ifwmAHi  fotoat^  Appendix  that  the  total  iucreAee  in  wpnlation  amozi^t 

the  towne  other  than  Bombaj  amounta  to  no  more  than  5 per  cent,  in  the  nine  vean,,  and 
if  Sindbealao  omitted,  te  about  S|  per  cent.  onlj.  The  Tanatioua  in  some  of  the  chief 
towne  are  ehown  iu  the  mai:;giu.  1 have  alread^r  m the  laet 
chapter  ^ren  aome  of  the  chief  reaeone  for  not  auticipatiug 
anj  rapid  growth  of  the  towne  in  thie  country^  and  ^ only 
r>eiaamB  to  touch  briefly  i^P^n  the  differeaoee  t^t  appear  in 
the  principal  itemn  To  begin  with  Ahmedab^j  the  moreaee 
of  nearly  eight  thoueand  people  (6  per  cent)  ie  par^y  due  to 
the  incluaion  within  the  mnuicipal  limita  of  aonae  adjacent 
Buburba,  situated  close  under  the  walle  of  the  origin^  town. 
Ae  the  bonndariee  of  these  additions  were  not  well  defined 
before  they  became  part  of  the  town,  it  was  not  poeaible  to 
aeoOFtain  the  exact  portion  that  had  been  enumerated  as  a 
village  in  1872.^  Apart  from  these  special  caees  the  increase 
may  1m  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  new  line  and  the  additional 
tramo  coming  to  Aimiedabtid  from  that  direction  and  from 
KAthiAwAr^  ae  well  aa  indigenDUB.  The  town  of  Snrat  ia  station- 
arjj  and  shows  a difference  of  five  persous  only.  A large 


portion  of  the  mercantile  population  have  apparently  taken 
up  their  abode  in  Bombay,,  and  keep  up  only  tneir  social  con- 
nection with  their  birth-place.  Broach  has  received  a small 
iuorease  of  less  than  I per  cent.  Moat  of  the  towns  in  ^ir& 
have  grown,  but  with  the  exception  of  NadiAd,  which  has  increased  about  14  per  cent, 
none  largely.  In  the  Deccan,  Poona  has  increased  by  ten  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the 
population  of  its  eantonmentj  which  is  a not  inconsiderable  town  in  itself.  There  seems 
no  special  feature  in  the  increase  to  require  remsj-k-  The  town  is  the  actual  or  nltimate 
home  of  a Large  number  of  native  officials,  many  of  whom. have  their  families  permanently 
located  in  the  town.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  males  have  increased  at  a considerably  lower 
rate  than  the  females,  and  the  ssime  feature  is  to  be  noted  tn  the  case  of  the  adjacent  town 
of  Shol^par.  From  the  birth-place  return  it  appears  that  in  the  latter  town  there  ha» 
been  a considerable  influx  of  people  from  the  territoiy  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  the  female 
element  is  predominant  in  this  movement.  Possibly  some  of  the  increase  both  here  and  in 
Poona  is  dne  to  the  influx  daring  the  famine  of  women  whose  hasbands  end  other  relatives- 
had  goue  with  their  cattle  to  postore  lands  on  the  hills,  or  in  search  of  labour  in  other 
directions.  In  their  absence,  which  was  often  prolonged,  and  not  unfrequently  permaueut,- 
the  women  are  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  prospect  of  work  and 
relief.  In  the  KamAtic  the  town  popolation  shares  with  the  country  the  general  decreaso,^ 
though  with  greater  diversity  in  the  rate  of  variation. 

In  Sind,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  rate  of  incresse  in  the  towns  has  been  generally 
higher  than  in  the  snironuding  country^  KsxAchi  owes  ite  prosperity  to  the  developmeat  of 
ite  sea  trade,  which  has  been  aided,  since  the  last  ceusua,  by  the  opening  of  direct  communica^ 
tion  with  Upper  India  and  the  western  frontier.  Bhikirpur  seems  to  have  profited  in  the 
same  manner,  though  there  is  a curiouB  difference  here  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  maiee 
and  that  of  femalea  in  strange  contrast  to  the  results  of  the  nine  years  in  Karachi  and 
HydrabAd.  The  trading  centre  of  Sakkar  1ms  doubled  its  population  during  the  period 
under  review,  and  is  now  an  important  station  on  the  line  of  rail  to  the  Pan j 4b,  Ail  that 
1 have  said  about  the  town  population  refers  to  the  civil  portion  of  it  alone.  The  distiibu- 
tion  of  the  military  garrisous,  which  affects  to  a great  extent  the  population  of  the  bazArs 
attached  to  each  cantonment  was,  at  the  time  of  the  censos,  abnormal,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  regimenta  of  the  locid  army  on  field  service  in  Balachistliiln  and  southern' 
Afghanisthin.  They  hare  therefore  been  omitted  from  the  population  of  the  towns  in  tho 
talde  that  shows  the  variations  since  1372,  but  iuclnded,  though  ss  separate  items,  in  the 
succeeding  Table,  Ho.  XX,  where  the  entire  urban  population  is  given. 

BOMBaT  ClTI. 

I now  eome  to  the  city  cf  Bombay,  in  which  the  increase  of  percent,  is  distributed 
between  the  sexes  in  the  ratio  of  per  cent,  of  mafes  and  26i>5  of  femalea  From  the 

comparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  immigratiDn  is  hero  much  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  port  of  the  country,  and  that  of  the  totu  population  only ' 2 7^7  per  cent,  were  bom 
within  the  limits  of  tho  island.  The  mdigenous  popnlatiDU  in  Cycutta  is  given  ss  26' 2,  with  tho 
remark  that  this  is  below  the  octua!  foot.  As  regards  Bombay  there  is  lees  chauoe  ef  oonfu'' 
sion  between  the  town  and  the  adjacent  districts  owing  to  the  sharply  deficed  natarot  bound- 
ary, so  the  return  may  bo  accepted  as  veiy  near  the  truth.*  It  will  be  noted  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  molea  is  considerably  more  extensTve  than  that  of  the  other  aex.  The  ratio  of  tho 
indigenous  popalation  to  the  total  in  1872  was  26^95  moles  against  24'5  in  1381^  and.  that 
of  females  was  fl7'92  against  32 '6.  It  ia  thus  to  bo  seen  that  the  immigration  of  the  latter 
sex,  though  much  less  m numbers  than  that  of  males,  hoa  beetr  growing  at  a fa^ar  rale. 
In  1872  t^ere  were  amongst  the  indigenous  population  860  females  to  every  thousand  males, 

• Alw^  eioeptiiig  th»  yrobpbUUj  of  s peifien  of  tbs  pewoi  boio  to  ^mbsy  httisg  only  tempowj 
nmsr^  sod  nembsrs  of  toose  bnn  eltewbera  bela^  virtually  permonont  neldenta 
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ftnd  in  1881,  882.  Sumlvly,  diflaraace  between  tlie  B&xet  of  (be  immigruits  wh 
lUArked  in  tbe  former  oenaas  then  in  leoontly  Inkan,  when  tJmre  were  592  femalei,  we 
oompwred  with  520  pronoaaly  refconied. 

I moet  remark,  howerer,  that  if,  ae  I believe  to  be  the  esse,  the  immigrents  com/b  more 
in  familiee  thui  they  nine  yeara  ago,  without  diecontitming  the  praotioe  of  returning  to 
their  homee  for  the  oolMvatmg  eeaaon,  the  indigenone  population  will  be  awelled  bj  the 

number  of  birtba  that  are  recorded  amonget 
the  temporary  reeidente.  Hie  registration 
of  vital  iitatutics  is  much  more  acemnte  in 
Bombay  than  in  other  parts  of  the  eoontiy, 
tboagh  not  yet  perfect,  and  the  margii^ 
table  showing  the  statistica  of  birtba  and 
deatba  for  tbe  nine  years  may  be  fonnd  inter- 
efftang  in  connection  wiUi  tbe  subject  of 
immigration.  In  the  first  place,  the  mnnbar 
of  births  is  muoh  below  that  of  tbe  dknths, 
the  diiflerenoe  being  larger  tKim  in  tbs  rest  of 
tbe  President  IHvision,  altbough  the  regts- 
tration  then  is  macb  lea  oomplete.  If  &om 
the  retorna  for  that  Drvision  the  two  jean  of 
abnormal  distarbanoe  be  omitted,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  tablea  previensly  given  in  tbie 
chapter,  tbe  ratio  of  births  to  deaths  will  be  953  to  1,000.  In  Bombay,  the  aame  avenge 
gives  a ratio  of  only  731-^  fact  which  shows  tbe  traositoiy  character  of  the  city  pcrpnla* 
tiou.  Another  point  in  the  accompanying  statement  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is  the  iwtio 
pf  the  deaths  of  femalw  to  those  of  males.  Tbe  mean  ratie  of  the  living  {onuttiDg  sea&ren) 
is  just  below  609  females  to  1 ,000  malefl,  the  relative  proportions  amongst  the  residents 
bemg  redaoed  in  the  total  by  the  soperior  numbers  of  the  immigrants  added  to  them,  whilst 
tbe  ratio  of  female  deaths  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  indigenous  fcmalee  onlj  to  malH  of  the 
same  olaes.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  this  point,  as  the  matter  Km  probably  been 
taken  up  by  the  Mauicipal  Health  Officer,  who  has  been  watchiug  the  progress  of  mortaHly 
for  the  greater  ptui  of  the  period  that  has  been  included  in  the  figures  I have  quoted ; and 
in  comparison  with  his  actual  experience  my  statistical  deductions  wilt  be  of  little  worth. 

I will  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  tbe  e^ect  of  this  ndditionat  influx  cf  popnlatioa 
upon  the  relative  pressure  on  the  house-room  and  the  laud.  The  number  of  houses, 
inclndiug  uninbahited  buildings,  hae  fallen  oS  by  nearly  five  and  a half  per  cent.  The 
difference  must  be  in  great  part  apparent  only,  and  attributable  to  the  shifty  definitioD  | for 

on  looinng  at  the  comparative  table  in  which  is 
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shown  the  claseificatioD  of  the  bnildings,  it  appears 
that  in  1$72  tbe  Large  and  important  claa  of  lodging 
honses,  known  as  chawU  are  not  separately  entered. 
If  in  the  list  for  1881  these  be  inclnded  amongst 
the  dwelling  houses,  the  total  of  that  class  snrpaasea 
that  returned  at  the  preoedtng  enumeration  by  some 
4,129  honses.  The  number  of  shops,  too,  baa 
increased,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  native  town  an 
apartment  or  two  is  usably  added  in  these  to  the 
room  actually  used  during  the  day,  so  that  they  are 
practically  dwellings.  Taking  the  whole  number  of 
inhabited  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  the  increase 
amounts  to  uearly  6,000,  or  about  27  per  cent.  It  ia 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  floors  is  hardly  eo  satisfactory  as  it  might 
be,  since  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  build  higher 
houses,  which  are  likely,  of  course,  to  be  less  befdthy 
than  the  ones  with  fewer  resident  familiee  on  one  level. 
The  buildings  with  a single  floor  only  are  more 
numerous  by  19‘24  per  oent. ; those  with  two  doors,  by  18 '75  per  cent.;  with  three  floors, 
86'07 ; with  four  36' 20  ; with  flve,  40' 13;  with  siv  and  over,  38' 54  per  cent.  The  total 
aggregate  number  of  floors  has  increased  by  soma  thirty  por  cent.  Making  deductions 
for  the  uninhabited  hmildings,  and  omitting  the  persons  returned  as  houseless  or  on 
board  vessels,  the  averegO  number  of  iadividuaJs  to  a house  wilt  bo  about  five  and  a half 
more  than  m 1872,  but  I am  not  sure  of  the  data  adopted  in  that  year,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  tiiat  the  average  was  then  a trifle  higher.  Nevertheless,  the  increased  presaure  is 
serious,  and  is  scarce^  adequately  met  by  the  addition  of  Boors  to  houses  in  quarters  alre^y 
too  crowded,  even  though  the  averse  persons  per  floor  be  kept,  as  it  apparently  is,  down  to 
that  recorded  on  the  last  occasion.  The  decennial  increase  in  Loudon  is  by  no  meana  large, 
and  doee  not  nearly  reach  one  person  per  house.  The  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  area 
of  the  island  is  a point  that,  for  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  of  here.*  The  apparent  increase  is  of  about  nine  persons  per  sere  and  the  relative 

* Dr.  Farr  in  mcn^  %tvm  oas  of  his  Anoml  ftaports  bu  dwslt  upon  Uw  nisti vnly  bt^h  rata  of  uitnrtallty 
{n  Ihfl  more  crowded  quutsie  of  the  uHtropofla,  aud  6nds  that  the  diseaw  vary  ia  ehaneter  in  ihi  he^thj 
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ncnuse  seems  to  bare  on  the  wlioloj  towards  the  sabnrban  quarters^  sach  as  Bhiw, 

Warli,  Parel  and  MalAb4r  Hill.  In  the  native  tovn,  the  laT]geat  inei'ease  seems  to  be  in 
Don^j  where  it  amounts  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  diffionlt,  however,  owing  to  the  difierenoe 
in  we  areas  o£  the  aeotions  returned  on  the  present  ooeasion,  to  saj  whether  the 
boundaries  have  not  been  to  some  extent  modified,  ^ the  part  of  the  oitj  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  moat  crowded,  the  increase  in  popnlation  is  shown  at  3'70  per  cent  only,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  from  the  detail^  mnnidpal  returns  whether  the  change  in  the 
average  of  honse-room  oorreeponds.  In  the  retoms  for  1672|  now  at  my  disposal,  the  secttons 
in  question  have  heeu  combined  with  ethera. 

To  eetiEnate  the  e^e^tte  of  this  increased  crowding  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  city 
it  will  be  nooeasary  to  discriminate  between  the  pordon  of  the  increased  number  of  deattm 
that  is  dne  to  the  growth  of  the  popnlationj  and  that  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  greater 
mortality,  or  the  altered  conditions  under  which  the  people  psae  their  lives.  For  ihia 
purpose  a table  of  yearly  increments  is  required.  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I 
assumed  the  growth  of  the  city  popnlation  to  have  been  continnons,  but  it  is  well  Known 
that  an  abnormal  inflax  of  lalMamFS  aad  their  families  took  place  in  1877,  and  that  in  the 
following  year,  too,  the  bad  times  in  Kithi&w^r  induced  many  of  the  poorer  classes  from 
that  Proviaoe  to  come  and  try  their  fortune  in  Bom^y.  The  effect  of  these  movements  on 
the  vital  statistics  is  veiy  apparent.  The  birthe  in  the  first  of  the  two  years  mentioned 
appear  to  have  been  leas  than  half  as  nnmerons  as  the  deaths,  and  in  the  next  year,  they 
nnmbered  but  a little  above  that  proportion.  The  age  tables,  too,  show  the  preponderance 
of  adnlts  that  died  in  those  years,  ^e  revival  of  the  mill  iDdnstry,  again,  is  likely  to  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  labour  to  Bombay,  and,  if  timee  are  good  for  trade,  of  retaining  it 
permanently  in  the  city.  It  is  the  n amber  of  collateral  considerations  of  this  sort  that 
render  it  advisable  to  watch  most  closely,  daring  the  interval  between  the  periodical  enumera- 
tions, all  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  to  nave  provided  the  most  efifleient  means  of 
comparison  of  the  reBults  of  each  year  with  a normal  standard,  mathematically  reduced  from 
a series  of  annual  data,  in  supplement  of  the  figures  actually  found  in  the  (»nsus  echodnles, 
which  are  too  often  defective.  The  difficulty  of  preparing  a table  of  this  sort  is  enhanced 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  population  is  recruited  by  imEnigration,  but  it  is,  of  couxse, 
feasible,  and  in  Londou,  where,  too,  only  6S'2  of  the  inhabitants  are  indigenous,  it  forms  a 
basis  for  most  accurate  calculaticns.  Chie  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  English 
statistical  organisation  and  practice  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  by  meauH  of  calculations 
based  on  obserred  birth  and  death-rates  sapplemented  by  emigration  returns.  Dr.  Farr  was 
able  to  estimate  10  years  beforehand  the  populatian  of  the  oonntiy  within  0'14  of  the  actual 
reanlte  of  the  recent  census.  Without  expecting  upprozimato  perfection  in  Bombay  it  is  at 
least  necessary  to  have  data  for  annual  variations,  rmich  will  ena  ble  the  registering  autho- 
rities to  do  away  with  the  practice  of  using  as  a base  for  deductions  a population  constant 
for  9 or  10  years  together. 


and  imhesJthj  districti  ot  Itie  city  h tbej  vary  in  tts  country  ud  iu  the  town.  In  one  of  the  reports  be  gives 
a tihls  •bowing  tba  umus]  Tmt«  of  mortidity  per  oeni.  from  different  dueuee  in  dietricta  the  s|wcifiio  popu- 
Istisii  of  whi^  is  tdao  ihows.  TklB  ssame  to  prove  ooucluaively  that  tbe  faeallli  variei  with  the  average 
ditiKiber  of  Muire  yards  per  person,  ud  ts  much  vnrae,  iperislly  14  regsrde  spidiemice,  norvoui  dleorden  and 
phthisii  in  the  Esii  of  LoadDn,  where  each  panon  hss  culy  somis  35  square  jsrda  of  room,  tbau  in  ether 
parte,  where  theaiepltty  is  froni  IQO  to  200  equsre  yarda.  Taking  all  cautea  of  death  together,  the  annual  rate 
» 34*3  per  millie  in  (hs  fint  esae,  and  ■2i'9  in  the  less  crowded  quarteev.  It  Bhould  be  recollected,  huwerer, 
that  eomfiaratiTely  restricted  arniitj  ia  compatible  with  healih  provided  that  the  houee  room  te  sufficLent. 
This  was  mentioned  natTiallj  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  flgurea  given  in  the  text  above,  it  seeme 
that  psrU  of  Bamb^  are  equally  hsdly  00*  for  smalitj,  density  and  bon  pic  room.  Iu  the  thlchly  populated 
wards  It  will  prohehly  be  fiiutidi,  it  hae  been  in  fjcodon  and  Manchoetcr,  that  the  mortality  iocvenace  not  with 
the  average  oenaity  per  acr^  but  with  that  per  house. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RELIGION  & SECT- 

GENBRAL  CONSIDERATIONS— RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT RELIGIONS -THE  HINDU— WANT  OF  DEFINITION  OP  HINDUISM-* 
HINDU  SCHISMATIC  SECTS  AND  OFFSHOOTS— THE  MUHAMMADAN— 
MUHAMMADAN  SECTS- THE  JAIN— THE  SIKH— THE  PA'RSI— THE 
JEWISH— THE  BUDDHIST— THE  CHRISTIAN— RACES  AND  SECTS  OF 
CHRISTIANS— THE  ABORIGINAL,  OH  FETISH  WORSHIP— RELATIVE 
PROPORTIONS  OF  RELIGIONS  IN  TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS— DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  RELIGIONS— NUMERICAL  VARIATIONS  SINCE  LAST 
CENSUS— RELIGIONS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOMBAY, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RELIGION  AND  SECT. 


Acoordixi^  to  tho  principle  of  »rTaQgemen.t  propoeed  for  ttiie  work  tbe  iabjoota  Ahoutd 
C^iufjI  MemuirH,  taken  up  in  the  order  of  decreaemg  genoralily,  and  if  thia 

rule  were  etrictlj  carried  out  the  next  branch  of  Btatifilaca 
lo  be  dealt  with  wonld  be  the  retoma  of  age  and  aeXj,  which  are  so  oloaelj  connected  with 
each  other  that  they  can  be  incleded  in  one  annrej^  The  condition  of  the  people  with  relatioD 
to  matTia^j,  too,  and  ereo  their  liability  to  certain  infirmitiee,  all  of  which  affect  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  popnlation  as  a whole^  are  apparently  entitled  by  reason  of  their  wider  ecope 
to  be  ooDBidered  before  a apecial  and  artificial  feature  Btich  aa  t^t  which  forTne  the  title  of 
thie  chaptor.  To  thoae  who  are  acquainted  with  this  oonntTyj  mj  reason  for  giving  prece- 
dence to  religion  over  the  more  general  enbject  of  age  and  the  other  particulars  just  mentioned 
will  no  doubt  be  sufficiently  obvious.  Except  in  the  Bemi-orientaluied  oonninea  of  the  eaet 
of  Eorope,  the  enacaemtion  of  religioas  in  that  continent  is  reduced  practicaLly  to  the  record 
of  the  strength  of  the  different  sects  only,  and  as  such,  has  been  strennonsly  and  hitherto 
sucoeesfnily  oppoaed  in  two-thirde  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  <»ntral  Europe  we  find  but  two 
main  religions  dlvietonB ; towards  the  east  a third  begina  to  appe^.  In  Bombay  we  have  nine, 
excluding  amall  ofEshoots  like  Brahmoism,  Tfaeoeophism,  Umtariaxusni,  and  what  ia  apparent^ 
ly  held  by  some  to  be  a religion.  Agnosticism  ■ As  regards  the  two  principal  forms  of  belief, 
bowever,  and  it  is  with  those  that  the  atatbtice  have  mostly  to  deal,  the  difitinctiTe  feature 
that  renders  it  advisable  to  consider  them  before  entering  further  into  the  censna  retume  is 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  domestic  and  social  economy  of  those  who  profess  them. 
As  far  as  four-fifths  of  the  [wpiilation  is  concerned,  religion  is  less  a system  of  faith  or  mora. 
lity  than  a way  of  life^  Where  the  disti action  between  things  sacred  and  profane  is  almost 
obliterated  by  the  assignment  of  a religions  sanction  to  nearly  every  act  of  common  life,  the 
e€ect  is  necessarily  to  ^ traced  throng  the  lives  of  the  popnlation  in  a more  marked  degree 
thftjti  in  the  case  of  more  advanced  commnnity  in  which  the  functions  of  religion  have 
been  differentiated  into  a higher  class  of  influence-  Un  this  consideration,  the  tables  of 
statistics  connected  with  age,  marriage,  edneation,  and  other  general  aubjeota  have  been 
constructed  ao  as  to  show  the  ciroamstanoee  of  each  religion  separately,  and  it  ia  thas  cat  of 
the  question  to  pane  on  to  them  before  the  nature  or  peenUaridos  of  the  religions  themaeivea, 
with  tbfli  relative  numbers  and  distribntion  of  their  reapeedve  votaries,  have  been  reviewed. 

In  the  cempumtive  (able  that  precedes  this  chapter  are  given  two  sets  of  ratios.  One 
is  that  of  the  persons  folio wiag  each  religion  to  the  total  popnlation  of  the  diatriot,  the  other, 
that  oE  the  same  collective  auit  to  the  population  professing  the  same  religion.  The  one  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  district  populatiou  by  religious,  the  other  that  of  the  religion  over 
die  I^esidenoy.  In  Table  IT  of  the  Appendix  the  fint  set  of  relative  figures  ta  to  be  found 
in  detail,  distributed  over  a larger  radix  so  as  to  avoid  fractious. 


It  will  be  seen  &om  these  fignres  that  the  two  portions  of  the  Presidency  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  religious  elements  of  which  they  are  oomposed.  In  the  Preaidency  division, 
the  Hindu  system  preponderates  in  the  ratio  of  84  per  cent,  of  the  total  popnlatiou,  and  the 
Muhammadan  faith  is  professed  by  8 per  cent  only.  In  Sind,  on  the  contrary,  the  frequent 
incuTsdens  from  the  w^t  have  completely  changed  the  balauce  of  creed.  The  Muhammadan s 
(here  nnmber  78  per  oont,  against  IS  per  cent  of  Hiudos.  These  pro^rtiona  show  how  little 
room  there  is  left  in  either  division  for  other  forms  of  roU^ohs  belief  or  profeasion.  Taking 
the  whole  area  and  disregarding  fractions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religiona  element  in  the 
population  ia  thns  distributed  per  1,000  persons  : — Hindus-^ 748  j Muhammad na — 184  ; 
A^riginals,  or  fetisb- worshippers— 34  ; Christians — 8;  Jains — 13;  PArais — Bikhs — 8,  or 
naarly — and  1 belonging  to  some  one  of  the  religion  a more  sparsely  represented  in  tfiia  Presi- 
dency. Amongst  these  latter  we  may  connt  the  Jews  as  the  most  numerona,  though  their  distri  - 
bntiou  is  the  most  Local  of  all  that  go  to  aweU  the  total  of  this  grou  p,  Ae  regards  the  relative 
proportions  of  Hindus  and  forest  tnbee,  it  should  be  explained  that  in  Table  III,  as  well  ee  in 
IT,  which  is  calculated  from  it,  the  distinction  between  these  two  ia  based  simply  oe  the  original 
return  made  in  the  enumerator  a ached  nle,  a43cording  to  which  there  appears  to  he  no  qni- 
formitj  of  belief  amongst  the  forest  tribes,  especially  those  in.  the  Koukan,  whioh  are,  perhapa, 
the  lowest  in  type  of  any  class  in  the  country.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
religion  of  the  tribe  as  a whole  diffen  in  different  parte  of  the  same  tract,*  in  the  details  of 
distribution  by  colleotorates  the  tribse  have  been  taken  under  the  heading  of  aboriginal 
alone,  a modification  which  converts  the  ratio  of  the  Hindus  to  the  total  into  734  including 
Sind,  and  that  of  the  aboriginals  into  48. 


Begmniog  with  Hinditism,  M the  religion  of  the  m^ority,  we  are  met  at  the  outaet  by  a 
ShJu  tJMJOSJll  J t nnoommon  difflctdty,  t^t  of  definition.  Such  is  the  ela^- 

city  and  assimilative  power  of  the  creed  thj^  geea  by  thia 
name  tlmt  is  a most  difficult  tssk  to  dUeover  the  limits  to  which  it  extends  amoegst  the  laity, 
parlieitlarly  in  fiho  lower  walka  of  life.  The  Tomarkable  Akoilities  afforded  by  imia  reltgiou 


* as  isnf  b»  Ds^e  M tlw  Mirtwn  psrb  o|  Ktisdaiik,  wbsn  s fWw  cf  tlu  BhOs  dcmvwtsd  ta 

— w*  to  W teud. 

t Or,  Mfratisg  Iki  Ifwwt  Mto, 

■ e99— 
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for  proeelj^iog  form  (b«  sabjeol  of  oomo  interoatiDg  tnonograplto  by  ooo  of  tbe  most  acoto 
aod  appreciative  oboervora  of  tbe  tesdoaciee  of  modem  Indian  oociety  and  ita  beliefe^ 
Bir  A-  U-  HiToUii  and  it  ii  onrionB  tliab  tbe  tondenciee  be  ItM  verified  by  octnal  observation 
flkould  bare  twen  deduced^  in  great  mees  ore,  by  Comte*  orgniagwitbont  any  epecia]  oriental  re- 
eearcb^  from  a priori  con&ider&tiona  on  the  oircnoutanceB  of  another  race.  To  a polytbeiatic 
^etem  like  the  Hindu,  the  prooesa  of  abaorptioi)  of  lower  forms  of  worship  is  no  difficult  task. 
The  tribal  gods  are  proved  to  be  no  more  tun  manifestation  a of  aome  of  those  already  in  the 
orthodox  pantheon . A fictitiona  descent  from  a heroic  race  is  assigned  to  the  chief,  if  he 
ia  of  enough  importance  to  make  the  invention  worth  while,  and  the  apotheoats  of  some  of 
his  anceetora  is  admitted  to  have  been  not  impoasihle-  Agom,  Bindoism  reqatres  no  formal 
change  of  ritnal  or  modlficntioD  of  the  nature  or  social  character  of  the  peoplcL  The  inter- 
vention of  the  BiAhman  mediator  in  ceremonial,  and  perhaps  the  pilgrtmage  to  certain 
shrines,  suffice.  This  easy  dovolopment  is  impossible  to  a creed  that  is  i^issolnbly  connected 
with  cardinal  dogma,  and  yet  the  Buccesa  of  Hindnism  ie  chiefly  in  the  same  direcl^on  as  that 
in  which  a dogmatic  and  matnred  By  stem  like  that  of  Ghristianitj  has  won  ita  principa] 
victories-  The  explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  materiel  worked  on 
rather  than  confine  to  the  fonm  of  belief.  What,  in  the  eyes  of  the  convert,  is  the  value 
and  resnlt  of  the  change  of  profession  F In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  example  of  those 
around  him  in  the  higher  grades  of  society,  which  must  have  some  inflnenceon  his  life.  l%e 
social  distinction  between  the  lower  Hindu  and  the  aboriginal  is  a verv  narrow  one  and  esaily 
ohliterateiL  This,  however,  la  not  the  case  with  the  other  religion,  the  soeiat  attractions  of 
which  can  be  lees  appreciate  by  this  class.  Another  characteristic,  common  to  both  creeds 
mast  ^erefore  be  sought,  and  will  be  found,  probably,  m the  fact  that  for  a class  as 
ignorant  and  credalona  as  the  one  in  question  that  religious  system  will  succeed  which 
cfemands  most  faith  and  least  intelligeuco-  Setting  aside  the  social  aspect  of  Hindnisiq,  (os 
far  as  it  can  be  ignored,)  that  religion  derires  a great  part  of  its  power  from  the  continuance 
of  the  mirocnlouB  element  in  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
nnmencal  snooera  of  ChriBtianity  has  been  nowhere  ao  marked  as  in  the  track  of  the  great 
missionary  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  whom  woe  attributed  the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
the  reputation  of  a saintly  asceticism  akin  to  that  inculcated  by  the  Hindu  authorities  as  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  life.  It  is  in  these  parts,  moreover,  that  the  smallest  modi- 
fication of  social  life  was  required  of  the  converts,  so  that  amongst  the  Christian  community 
of  the  Bouth-westeiTi  coast,  we  find,  1 am  iuformed  by  the  experienced,  the  custom  and 
uomenclatare  of  tbe  Hindu  caste  system  in  full  operation-  Analogous  to  this  state  of  things 
is  that  amongst  the  semi-Hinduisw  aboriginals,  so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  take  in  this 
instance,  the  social  designation  os  the  guide  to  the  religious  state,  in  preference  to  the 
creed  arbitrarily  assigned  accmrdiug  to  the  predileclioii  of  the  ennoierator.  Some  time 
before  the  census  1 made  inquinea  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclnsion  on  this 
matter  which  would  serve  as  a basis  for  a general  rule  to  be  enjoined  on  all  enumerating 
and  soperviaiDg  officers  who  hod  to  deal  with  a population  of  this  claaSp  bat  vaiyiug  and 
mutually  inoonsistent  opinions  were  all  1 got  by  my  efiforts.  The  general  view  taken  by 
the  Brjuimons  who  live  near  or  are  brought  into  rotercounie  with  these  tribes,  eeeme  to  be 
that  which  1 hove  adeptod  above;  nam^y  that  tbe  position  of  the  aborigiaal  relative  to 
BiAhmanical  Hiadnism  is  that  of  possible  incornoration,  and  thus  differs  that  occu- 

pied by  the  depressed  classes,  who,  though  partuing  in  the  oult  of  the  orthodox  pantheon, 
ore  excluded  from  availing  themoslves  of  the  services  of  the  priestly  caste  in  their  ceremo- 
nioL  In  the  one  cose  the  antagonism  implied  in  the  other  is  absent-  Ae  tbe  matter  was 
put  to  me  by  a BrAhman  scoountant  of  a circle  of  forest  villages,  it  stands  thns: — ' 
They  dou^t  coll  ns  in,  perhape  to  avoid  expense,  but  if  they  were  to  call  ns  to  perform 
rites  and  repeat  texts,  we  should  gO-^'  This  is  very  nearly  what  waa  observed  by  Sir  A. 
Lyall  in  the  case  of  the  tribea  to  ^e  north  and  east  of  the  tract  to  which  my  own  experi- 
ence extends.  Where  the  chief  is  fairly  well-to-do,  and  has  a settled  residence  within 
hail  ef  civilisation,  the  BrAhmim  ls  often  a permanent  institution  at  the  rude  court.  On  all 
these  consideration B,  1 would  prefer  to  adopt  the  title  of  Fbvssl-irihes,  for  this  class,  rather 
than  that  of  aboriginal.  There  are,  eapoclolly  in  the  soutb  of  GujarAt,  whole  doasee  of 
ogrioaltnrists,  both  landholders  and  labourers,  who  are  of  undoubted  aboriginal  race,  and 
in  many  respects  have  advanced  little  towards  civil iBation,  but  wbo  are  held  hy  all  their 
neighbours  to  be  Hindus  by  religion-  Adjacent  to  them  is  another  tribe,  acknowludged 
with  equal  nnauimi^  to  be  more  fetish- worshipping  than  Hindu,  but  presenting,  apparently, 
no  special  feature  of  distinction  &oni  the  others  but  that  of  ^eater  poverty  and  freedom 
from  adscription  as  hereditary  serfs  to  the  fsmiliea  of  the  resident  BiAhman  proprietors. 

So  ibr  1 have  taken  the  predominant  religion  in  its  lower  social  aspect  only,  but  it  is 
ffMd  SeJiiMmM.  then  alone  thM  the  want  of  deGnite  boundaries  is  appar- 

ent.  In  Sind,  for  instance,  it  seems  a matter  of  consider^ 
able  trouble  to  find  out  whether  the  local  class  of  Sikhs  are  oonstdered  Hindus  or  not-  The 
view  generally  taken  is,  I am  informed,  that  the  A'mil  or  LohAna  class  is  Hindu  by  religion, 
Sikh,  or  NdnolrahAhi,  by  sect,  WAuia  by  order,  LohAna  by  caste,  and  A^mil  by  family,  or 
Hub-coste-  It  may  be  owing  to  this  that  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  Sikhs  between 
the  reenlts  of  ^e  two  lost  ennsoetations  is  so  marked  in  this  Province.  Again,  to  take  an 
exan^le  from  the  Presidency  proper,  in  tbe  QuiATat  division  the  partition  between  Hindu 
and  Jain  is  of  the  very  narrowest  description,  in  contrast  to  the  slate  of  feelii^  more  to  the 
north,  and  probably  in  the  seotarian  aonth  of  the  oontinent-  In  GnjarAt  the  ^in  oommani^ 
is  almost  entii^y  oommerctal  in  oharacter,  and  os  a rule  in  easy  oirenmetanoea,  with 
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oonttidenblej  lutd  io  Alimedabad,  wiib.  pr6domin»iit  mdnenoe.  In  many  oams  the  icb^diTi- 
eiona  bear  the  a&me  namea  as  tbe  Hindu  oaate  with  which  they  probably  ebare  a common 
origiitf  and  oasoe  ooour^  and  are,  1 beliero,  mat  naoommon,  in  whiob  intormarriago  betwoen 
the  Jain  and  the  Meahrl,  or  Hiadn,  seotioa  take  place.  The  bridcj  when  with  bar  Jain 
husband^  performs  the  household  ceremoniaa  according  to  the  ritual  of  that  forin  of 
rellgionj  and  on  tbe  frequent  occasions  when  she  has  to  make  a temporary  sojonrn  at 
UiO  paternal  abode^  she  reverts  to  tbe  ritea  of  her  anceatgrs,  aa  performed  before  her 
marriage.  The  distinction  of  sect  being  faint  and  exciting  little  animosity  in  Gnjardt 
u compared  to  that  of  casLe^  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Jains  have  been  placed 
in  the  background  nnder  the  influence  of  a common  interest  and  parsnit.  In  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Presidency  the  Jain  community  is  of  a diflerent  character ^ and  mainly 
agricultoral.  Religious  djtferencee  seam  to  be  of  eqnal  account  in  this  part  of  the  country 
with  those  of  caste,  and  whether  Jainisni  be  regards  as  a sect  or  as  a separate  religioit, 
the  community  forms  a distinct  division  of  the  papulation.  Tbs  mention,  of  tbe  Kara^tio 
serree  aa  an  introdnctiou  to  tbe  question  of  the  sectariau  distiuctione  amongst  the 
Hindoa  On  tbe  oocasion  of  tbe  last  enumeration  tbe  opportunity  was  taken  of  recording 
information  regarding  the  recognised  soots  of  tbe  BrAhmanto  faitb,  but  the  results  were 
of  little  ¥aloe,  aa  more  tbah  flO  per  cent,  of  tbe  Hindu  community  retamed  themselTOS  as 
knowing  nothing  of  sectj  but  following  some  one  or  other  of  the  divinities  of  the  orthodox 
pantheon.  Had  the. name  of  this  divinity  been  also  retnmed  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  little  difficpnll^  to  classify  its  votaries  under  thetr  nominal  eectii,  but  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  these  sects  are  onknowa  save  to  the  educated  and  to  Ihe  schismatics  of  the 
Kambtio  seoms  to  indicate  the  utter  unimportance  of  seclariaii  difference  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bulk  of  the  believera  In  Gujardt  and  in  the  south  there  U,  no  doubt,  more  apprecia- 
tion of  the  queations  involved  iu  these  distinctions,  and  the  term  Walabh^h^riya,  Swdmi- 
nArbyao,  in  tbe  one,  and  LiugAiat  in  the  other,  deuoto  distiuotions  imbued  with  some  real 
vitality.  It  appears  that  in  GujarAt  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  -presence  of  a BrAh- 
mmi  population  split  up  into  a peculiarly  large  number  of  tribes  and  classes,  sh^pened  by 
former  of  discusslou  with  the  Jains,  whose  great  stronghold,  Rajputdna,  is  near  at 
hand,  whilst  the  wider  diffnsion  of  educatiou  iucreasea  the  number  of  the  congregations 
likely  to  be  interested  in  such  questions,  lu  the  south,  the  importance  of  sect  appears  to 
he  attributable  to  the  weakening  of  the  BrAhmanical  element  there  by  the  living  influence 
of  the  great  reformers.  The  sacerdotal  position  has  been  subjected  to  several  shocks  from 
within  the  fold,  and  the  distinction  of  worship  iu  that  part  of  the  country,  seems  to  have 
attained  almost  to  the  same  rank  as  a social  obstruction  as  that  of  caste  in  the  region 
to  the  north. 

There  remain  one  or  two  more  offshoots  from  Hiudnbm,  by  which  I mean  the  Ortho- 
dox, or  Purdnic  creed,  to  be  noticed.  Tbe  flrst  of  these  in  point  of  antiquity  aud  importance 
is  that  of  Brahmoism,  a theistic  system  of  bo  me  fifty  years  growth.  The  initial  imptilee 
to  thiB  movement  was  given  iu  Bengal,  and  under  the  name  of  the  FrArthsua  Sam  A]  it  bae 
been  introduced  iutc  the  west  of  India  within  a comparatively  reoent  period.  In  Table 
UL  it  is  shown  ae  a distinct  religion,  though  it  is  apparently  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
its  adherents  as  a sort  of  eclectic  modification  of  tne  orthodox  faith,  and  as  eucn,  to  be 
called  a sect  only-  The  number  of  the  persons  who  profess  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the 
return  given  at  the  census,  aa  many  of  the  schedulea  of  the  persons  concerned  showed 
the  religion  as  Hindu,  with  the  enste,  according  Io  that  religioua  system,  aud  the  entry 
of  the  term  BroAmc  subordinate  to  Hiddu.  As  tbe  sects  of  tbe  latter  religiDn  were  not 
separately  abstracted,  tbe  entry  last-named  became  merged  in  tbe  general  heading.  This 
was  especially  the  case  iu  tbe  Deccan  aud  Bombay,  where  the  movemeut  has  notoriously 
made  most  progress.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  the  character  of  the  inuevation  here  and  that  which  it  beara  in  the  place 
where  it  originated,  and  that  in  the  former  case  it  U desired  to.  restriot  its  operation  to  tbe 
spiritual  or  moral  aide  of  the  Vedio  religion,  not  to  interfere  with  the  more  important 
element  of  social  interests.  This  is  the  more  probable  to  be  tbe  case  if,  as  is  likely,  the 
intellectual  control  of  the  movement  rests  with  the  sacerdotal  class,  aud  it  is  only  through 
them  that  it  qaa  reach  tbe  rest  of  the  community.  The  lately -arisen  sect  of  Theosophiete 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  an  offshoot  of  BrAhmauism  in  this  country,  though  it  has 
received  impulse  and  support  itom  outsidei  Aoy  vitality  that  it  may  possess  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Hindu,  taking  it  in  a doctriaal  light,  is  probably  derived  from  its  affinity  to  a ones 
popular  system  of  philoflophical  tenets  that  owe  their  being  to  the  new  departure  taken 
by  the  orthodox  faith  after  the  success  of  Buddhism  had  shown  it  the  necessity  of  modifying 
its  stmeture.  This  cause  of  attraction  to  the  meditative  class  of  Hindu  hsa  been  somewhat 
obscured 'by  the  promiuence  that  has  been  lately  given  to  the  aid  received  by  tbe  creed 
from  apiritietic  mBnifestetioas  of  the  usual  description  that  places  any  rational  aud 
contiiiuouB  observation  of  this  clsas  of  phenomena  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unbiassed 
investigator.  The  small  number  of  its  present  adherente,  ao  returned,  are  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  Bombay,  and  aa  these  sheets  ore  passing  through  the  press,  I have  received 
caeually  the  id  formation  that  in  that  city  from  some  mistake  iu  classification,  the  sect  has 
found  its  place  with  Buddhism,  but  that  the  number  of  soi-^isnnC  theosophists  ie  iusignificastv* 


* jSJUr  th«  aboTQ  bad  bwo  vrittui  oda  tha  Karqpaaa  leadtara  of  Iba  mAvaiAant  WKita  Io  a daily  statixi^ 

Ihat  tbay  weny  and  flta-  aama  y w«  bad  baca,  Baddbiata,  h tut,  ai  thay  w«h  attachad  te 

mo  laith  or  onad-  .SoMtey  vwmtto  ^ Srd  April  1802, 
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Am.  a cM>iitnBt  lo  wide  vnd  elaetLo  poljUieiBm  of  ibo  Cfe€Ml  of  fcluB  fiCrndn^  Qua  nligion 

^ j profee^  by  the  1&Tg«b  lection  of  tba  population  ia  of 

^ r P • -J  xmnDweab  and  moai  xuioompromiaiiw  monolbQifltio  tjpOt 

^hOQgb  an  03Coti0j  and  not  indigoaoiig  like  tho  former,  Mobammadanism  baa  aiboe  it# 
original  mtrodactioD,  aoifered  no  many  TariationB  under  influenoea  that  1 will  briefly 
meation  laterj  that  it  Hm  acqaired,  at  leut  in  thia  Freeidenoy,  a epodally  local  cbarac- 
(erj  difleriug  conaiderably  from  that  promulgated  from  Arabia.  Aa  with  Hinduienij  it  ia 
Kucely  poaaible  to  di^oet  it  entireljr  of  ita  aooial  attributea,  and  treat  of  it  without  referenoe 
to  its  doTelopmeut  amouget  different  eeotiona  of  the  opmmmiity.  The  faith  of  lelam  followed 
lu  the  track  of  the  mraaioiiA  of  the  region  now  included  in  bhia  Preeideucy  from  the  earlier 
eettlementii  iu  the  north  of  India^  and  the  Muhammadaii  commanitj  may  thna  be  roughly 
divided  into,  Arat,  the  deecendanta  of  the  fereign  chiafe  who  received  eetatee  from  the 
Bidjabahj  tmd  settled  on  them,  and,  seooztdly,  the  oonverte  made  amount  the  Hindu 
popaJatiQn  of  the  couutriea  occupied.  Iu  Gujarht  the  diBtinctioD  ie  fairly  well  prenerved,  hut 
lu  the  Deccan  and  other  parte  of  the  Presidea cy  Divieion  the  two  clasBM  have  hecome  merged 
ia  the  genenl  designatiouB  of  the  chief  foreira  tribes,  eo  that  these  terms  have  but  little 
value  as  guidee  to  nationality  and  deeoent.  The  most  probable  explanation  1 have  hecufd 

S'ren  of  this  obliteration  of  traces  of  anoeBtry  ia  that  on  beii^  oou verted,  the  newly  enrolled 
Tihamm**d*Ti  aaam&ed  the  title  of  the  raoo  ur  tribe  of  the  omcial  who  was  the  means  of  his 
convereion.  lu  Qufardt,  on  the  contraiy,  either  the  former  title  was  rotadned,  or  a new  one 
manufactured  to  suit  the  ciroumstaiices.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  value  of  oonversioti 
by  force  or  &om  motives  of  worldly  inters^  there  are  special  reasons  for  the  modification 
of  the  faith  of  Muhammad  that  aSect  not  only  the  local  converts  but  the  foreigners  also, 
W ith  regard  to  the  former,  very  little  demaud  was  made  upon  them  in  the  way  of  doctrine, 
as  observance  of  ritual  was  safficient  to  enable  the  victorious  general  to  report  to  the 
emperor  the  results  of  his  expedition  iu  teruii  of  cities  taken  and  nubelievers  gathered  into 
the  fold.  It  ia  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the  affisim  of  commoB  life,  the  converts 
who  did  not  follow  the  f^unes  of  their  patron  were  left  veiy  much  to  themaelves,  so  that  iu 
practice,  the  difference  between  tiie  two  religionji  in  matters  of  ceremonial  end  socud  obeerv- 
smoes  is  very  small.  With  regard  to  the  leadcfra  and  others  left  to  colonixe  or  administer 
the  conquer^  proviuoe,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  tone  was  naturally  dependent,  in  gr»^ 
measure,  on  that  of  the  immediate  of  the  ruler  ia  Delhi,  and  that  this  tone  was, 

during  tuany  reigus,  anythiug  bat  orthodox.  The  tolerance  of  eome  of  the  early  emperors 
intended  into  the  rationalism  of  Akbar,  at  whose  oourt  the  authority  of  the  ^Alama  was  set 
aside  iu  favour  of  a^  new  doctrine  that  may  have  seemed  good  to  the  monarch,  whether 
found  amongst  the  Hindu  connections  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Goa,  or  the  Fir-sis  from  their  flre-temple  in  Guj^srit.  This  tendency,  owing 
to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  mcumbenta  of  the  provinciid  commands,  as  court  favour  veered 
from  one  party  to  another,  hod  its  iuevitahle  result  st  a distance  brom  the  capital  in  the 
imitation,  on  a email  scale,  of  the  castoms  of  the  **  Asylum  of  the  universe,"  whilst  the 
influence  cf  the  deughters  of  the  land,  so  frequently  admitted  from  choice  or  policy  to  the 
honsehold  of  the  Muhammadan  noble,  added  to  the  general  laxity  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
both  dootrinal  and  ceremonial.  The  assimilative  power  of  Hiuduism,  mentioned  iu  a former 
part  of  this  chapter,  had  an  almost  inealculahle  effect  npon  the  primitive  faith  as  brought  from 
the  west  by  the  invaders.  It  was  to  this  the*  the  late  M.  Garcia  de  Tasay,  in  hie  paper 
^'Des  partionlaritds  de  la  religion  Musul  mane  dons  Tlude/'  attributed  the  increase  of  pilgnm-< 
ages  to  tombs  and  shrines,  the  worship  of  reUcs,  and  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of  sorte. 
l^e  fiaith,  as  it  stood,  was  too  simple  for  the  mind  of  au  imaginative  and  semi-fetuhistio 
people,  and  was  accordingly  modified  by  them,  so  that  there  are  instances  extant  of  the  joiDt 
worship  of  a saint  with  offerings  of  rice  and  cxwoannts  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  a^e. 
Iu  the  marrisige  and  other  domestic  customs  of  the  lo^  oou verts  the  Hindu  forms  are  in 
great  part  retained,  and  in  one  or  two  classes,  the  Bi^hman  officiatea  on  these  occasions, 
whilst  the  family  ordinarily  worship  the  pfr,  or  Muhammadan  saint  of  their  clan.*  In  Sind 
the  hold  of  orthodox  Hinduism  waa  never  strong,  and  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  Mahammodaniair,  As  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  masses  with  respeot  to  the  latter 
faith,  I am  not  in  a positiou  to  oiler  an  opinion. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  religion  I have  to  mention  the  sects  of  the  Muhammadans, 
„ . ■ whioh  unlike  those  of  the  Hindus,  are  distingutibed  from  each 

* other  by  a sharp  line  of  ancestral  animosity.  Of  the  three  chief 

sects  two  are  represented  in  this  PreaidenGy,  ^e  third  being  returned  by  less  than  two  hundred 
persons.  The  bnuzii  form  of  profession  ia  followed  by  07  per  oent.  of  the  total  Muhammadan 
population.  Its  great  rival,  the  Shidh,  is  found  but  rarely  compared  to  its  prevalence 
in  northern  India.  As  to  the  Wahfibu,  it  is  well  known  that  linoe  the  Pktiia  trial  of 
some  years  back  they  have  been  deeirous,  at  least  in  this  Freddenoy,  of  avoiding  the  nee  of 
that  d^omination.  That  there  are  lay  membera  as  weU  as  teachera  of  the  sect  here  is  not 
denied,  hut  the  general  term  Bnnni,  or  simply  Muhammfwian,  serves  them  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  in  the  ceusiia  retnin.  The  political  signifioatton  attached  to  the  deeignation  w^ifibi 
is  thus  the  means  of  preventing  me  collection  of  information  as  to  the  progreas  of  the  reli- 
gioos  notions  involved  in  the  epecial  tenets  of  the  sect.  FuritaniosJ  doetnne  of  this  sort  has 
been  taught  during  the  interval  between  the  two  enumerations  in  parts  of  Gujar^,  but  no 


* For  instanoe,  amoogat  the  Matia  ic«*h**  of 
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tMOlier  of  tlie  Boot  1u&  been  fCttorood  from  thet  dlviaiDXL  Xn  the  Deocan  a few  vimiioro 
from  Hjdenind  were  fonsd  at  Sbai^piir^  and  ike  Toet  of  tbe  iodiTidiiala  of  tbia  perenetinn 
that  iHw  entered  in  the  table  wore  in  Suad,  It  ia  the  costom  tohold  the  Sunni tmieta  to  be  the 
otiihodox  onea^  aa  thej  ue  profesaed  by  the  The  difiterence  between  ^ihe  two  seote^ 

Sunni  and  ShMh^  ortginated  in  the  qoeetion  of  anooeaeioii  to  the  BJikalifatj^  and  after  being 
aggrarated  bj  aaaaeaination,  baa  been  zniuutaiaed  for  the  laat  yearn  Difierenoee  in  oere^ 

moeial  and  rttnal  bare  neoeuarily  crept  in  dnring  that  period,  but  the  doctrine  Beema  to  be  in 
the  mam  the  same.  The  aeote  of  the  edaoated,  anch  ea  Konifa,  Sbdfij.  and  the  like,  haTe 
not  been  retorned  here^  ae  the  nnmber  competent  to  give  the  information  ia  bnt  a very  amall 
feaotion  of  the  popolatton  that  would  have  to  be  aaked  to  give  it.  The  ennmeTatorSj  more- 
over,  were,  as  a role,  Hindns^  and  thus  liable  to  err  in  the  entries  they  make  of  mattera 
appertaining  to  other  religions  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Tbs  sect  of  SbiJUbLa  is 
represented  in  tbia  Freoidectw  chiefly  by  two  or  three  clasfiee  of  traders  and  merohante. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Borah,  and  pcibuM  the  beat  known,  is  the  Khoj&^  In  addition  to 
these  are  a few  Mogbals.  It  wUl  be  noted  l^t  the  8hi4h  dement  is  strongest  in  the  capital 
oity,  where  the  tr^in^  dsas  is  most  nnmerona.  The  centre  of  the  Bordh  class  is  in  Snratj 
the  residence  of  their  chief  MnllAb,  The  leader  of  the  main  body  of  the  Kho^a  oommunitj 
is  the  Persian  prince  A'^gba  Ali  whose  prodeoesaor,  the  well  known  A^gba  Kbdn,  as  be 

was  called,  was  long  a resident  of  Bombay  a^r  the  tronbles  that  drove  him  from  Persia. 
£!zcept  in  Gnjarit  and  Bombay  city,  the  ShiAb  element  is  very  spejse,  and  in  many  distiicts 
oon&ued  to  the  few  representatives  of  the  two  trading  classes  jnat  mentioned.  In  the 
Bfohammadan  province  of  Bind,  the  Shilbs  are  proportionally  weaker  than  in  tbe  rest  of  the 
Freddenqy,  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  this  wss  the  sect  to  whiob  so  many  of  tbe  former  rnlers 
of  the  conntry  belonged. 


After  the  Mubammadan,  the  next  most  widely  professed  faith  in  this  Presidoncy  is  the 
Jatm.  W9MA,)  Jht»j  as  tbe  form  of  worship  foUowed  by  the  aboriginal  tribes 

f +-I  need  not  he  taken  into  consideration  at  present,  wbllat  regxdar 

■ystems  remain  to  be  brongbt  to  notice.  From  what  1 have  said  about  the  Jain  religion  in 
connection  with  the  Hindu  it  wilt  be  seen  that  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a separate  creed,  hut 
more  oorroctly  a sect  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  neither  its  traditional  character,  nor  is 
it  treated  as  such  by  the  orthodox  in  other  Provinces.  Originally  a movement  of  tbe  same 
description  SiS  Baddhism  against  the  exolnsive  and  aaoerdotsJ  tendencies  of  the  post-Yodio 
development  of  the  Indo*A'ryan  system,  tbe  time  at  which  Jainism  drst  made  its  appearance 
to  bo  atiJl  shronded  in  nneertainty.  It  has  hitherto  borne  the  chameter  of  a somewhat 
tower  form  of  Baddhism,  leaning  more  than  tho  great  secession  towards  the  old  creeA  It 
is  tumecessary  to  enter  further  into  this  question  here,  and  all  I need  say  of  it  is  that  at 
the  present  time  tho  perfluasion  6 ode  its  votaries  In  two  chief  olssaea.  One,  tbe  merchants 
of  GnjarAt  and  M4rw4r  ; the  other,  the  cultivstors  of  the  Bolganm  and  DhArwdr  districts 
of  the  KamAtic.  It  is  also  largely  supported  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  There  is  little  to  distingaish  the  followers  of  the  one  religion  from  those  of  the 
other,  as  ^ as  the  hulk  of  the  oomniTinity  is  concerned.  Besidee  these  two  classes,  there  are 
representatives  of  tbe  artisan  and  temple-ministering  castes  who  retain  this  religion  in  many 
of  ^e  distnets  of  both  Gnjsr&t  and  the  MarAthi-Bpee^dng  division s.  It  is  amongst  such  that 
converts  to  a religion  of  the  nature  of  Baddhism,  or  a similar  encoaraging  creed  might  be 
expected  to  be  fonnd.  The  watchword  of  original  equality  is  accepted  more  eagerly  by 
those  nearest  to  the  class  whose  position  is  to  be  assailed  than  by  the  cLaases  who  see  w tween 
tbemselvea  and  the  privileged  orders  a widier  gulf  of  social  estimation,  so  it  is  poeeible 
that  the  artisans  and  the  otbers  are  tbe  remnants  of  the  community  on  whose  ears  the  good 
tidings  of  Baddhism  fell  moat  gratefully.  At  the  last  oenans  Jaina  were  recorded  under  the 
head  of  Bnddbista,  bnt  on  this  occasion  It  bos  been  thought  more  acenrate  to  neserTB  that 
deaigatnion  for  those  amonget  whom  the  direct  tradition  of  the  Law  of  the  Wheel  is  the 
base  of  a Uving  faith,  rather  than  to  extend  it  to  a sect  whose  most  prominent  features  are 
not  those  of  Buddhism  in  the  present  aoc^tation  of  tbe  title. 

From  tbe  Jain  schism  we  pass  to  the  more  important  one  of  the  Sikhj  though  tbe  latter 
ati.1  tivis  little  or  no  currency  in  this  Prcstdency  except  in  the  divi- 

^ ^ Sion  adjacent  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  In  the  native  army 

there  are  Bikbii  to  be  found,  bnt  on  looking  at  their  schedules,  1 see  that  the  religion 
generally  returned  hy  or  for  them  is  the  Hindu.  In  Bind  alone  is  the  number  of  this  sect 
l^ge,  and  even  there,  it  seems  doubtful,  I remarked  earlier  in  this  chapter,  how  far  these 
pwpLe  are  true  ^khs,  and  how  far  they  are  divided  between  that  f^th  and  orthodox 
Kndnism. 


I omit  oousideratien  of  the  Christian  religion  and  sects  for  the  present  and  take  next 
i7X0SS\  Pdrsi,  which  though  but  comparatively  sparsely  repne- 

' ‘ seated  here,  is  one  of  the  most  interestiDg  of  the  traditional 

forms  of  belief.  Thit  commimity,  as  is  well-known,  arrived  os  refngees  from  the  porsecutien 
of  the  Muhammadan  invaders  of  their  native  land,  and  formed  small  settlements  in  the 
north  of  the  Th4na  dietriot  and  the  south  of  Gnjardt.  By  degrees  their  indnence  spread  to 
Surat  and  from  ihenoe  to  Bombay,  where  th^  are  now  eetahlished  in  considerahle 
numbere,  and  receive  reoruits  &om  the  districts  of  Persia  where  their  ancestors  once  held 
sway.  It  appeare  from  recent  discassionB  amongat  themselves,  and  they  are  a commanity 
that  have  no  objection  to  publicity  in  such  matters,  that  the  Hinduism  by  which  they  are 
s 699—13 
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ffom^nndsd  ht»  had  tlie  tiraal  effect  of  that  e/Btem  oil  tbe  pnotioe  of  He 
an  4 ihaB  efforts  »»  now  oonsideTed  neoeuuj  to  rednoe  tlw  oned  of  Altnrentaada  to  some^ 
Oiinff  of  He  original  rimplioH^.  Ae  in  tbe  case  of  Mnlununadaiis,  complamta  are  made  hy 
the  reSiffioiiB  teaebers  of  Oie  F4rwe  of  the  extent  to  which  their  flock  participate  in  the 
oerem^ea  of  the  Hindae,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  many  of  their  marruge  and  aimilar 
onstoms  are  toonlded  on  those  of  the  oommnnitj  which  thej^  foand  high  in  aociu  eateeoi  when 
ih^  themaelree  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  their  new  abode.  Being,  boweTor, 
lees  fettered  hj  rale  in  the  petty  details  of  life,  they  enjoy  themselTes  with  more  freedom 
and  over  a wider  field.  There  are  few  branches  of  oecapation  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
fomtd  and  in  which  they  hare  not  saooeeded  in  riai^.  As  their  tastes  run  in  a modem 
irroove,  it  haa  been  made  a oomplaint  against  them  that  the  onltivation  of  their  ancient 

P-.  ^ I I Al t aL_  1;j 

literature  I 
repeated 


munity  as  it  exists  in  Tndi*^  is  divided  into  two  aeota,  the  Shihin  shlhi,  or  Shonaoi,  and  the 
Kadimi,  The  dietmotioiL  aroee  origmally  in  a dupate  regarding  the  method  of  oompating 
the  intexoaUry  year.  The  Kadi  mis,  or  oonBervaiiTee,  retain  the  old  Persian  era,  a month 
earlier  tbsa  thiat  adopted  by  the  RhAhinshAhia,  or  Rasimis,  who  are  so  oJled  their 

adherenoe  to  the  oustomary  era.  The  latter  arc  by  far  the  most  nnmerons  in  this  Presidency, 
and  form  93  per  cent,  of  the  whole  FArsi  oomoiiimity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
oearaes  taken  by  the  two  priimtiTc  branabes  of  ue  A'rjan  tribes,  sinoe  the  time  when  the 
prieets  of  the  Baotrian  Talleys  exohaaged  eeotarisn  imprcoations  with  those  of  the  laud  of 
the  fire  riTcm.  The  Hindos,  preeerring  their  old  costoms  and  way  of  life  and  thought,  baTe 
remained  in  the  c»antry  of  their  settlement,  the  FArsis,  or  Zardoshti,  are  exiles  from  the  place 
where  they  onoe  were  all  powerful,  with  all  traoes  of  their  empire  ohhterated  by  the 
waTB  of  Tiotory  that  swept  them  from  their  native  land,  and  have  abandoned  even  their 
langoago  for  a Hinda  vemacalar.  Whilst  the  Hindos  hare  the  ooorts  of  princes  of  their 
own  race  to  look  to,  aa  weB  as  the  remmiaoenoe  of  paramount  sway  over  the  whole  oountry, 
the  tendency  of  tbe  FArsi  has  been  towards  eommeree  rather  thsji  politics,  and  modified  ss 
the  social  costoms  of  the  latter  have  been  by  contact  with  Hiudoism,  the  fact  of  their 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  stTangeTS  ooimteraots  any  of  the  avemioa  felt  by  the  former  from 
foreign  travel,  so  the  enterprise  of  the  PArsi  is  carrying  him  more  and  more  iuto  luter- 
coorse  with  other  rsiOes.  Whatever  the  effect  of  this  upon  an  acute  and  imitative  oomma- 
nity  at  first,  it  is  likely  to  bear  good  fruit  when  a generation  or  two  has  assimilated  the 
innovation-  The  position  of  the  PAeolb  in  this  countiy  may  be  estimated  by  the  oonsidera^ 
tion  that  iu  Bombay,  where  they  are  more  nnmerons  than  in  any  other  Ptovinoe,  their 
nnmher  is  little  above  thrice  that  of  the  Europeans* 

The  small  oommnnity  of  Jew$  ia  the  next  that  daime  attention.  The  members  of  this 
Jem*  (7'  I ^ divided  like  the  Muhammadans  into  two  portions. 

^ First,  the  foreign  element,  imported  from  Europe,  Turkish 

Arabia  and  Armenia  ; secondly,  the  iudigenous,  which  can  be  again  enb-divided  into  the  dass  of 
Beni- Israel,  peculiar  to  this  Preeidenoy,  and  the  Indian  Jews  of  the  MalabAr  coast.  The  latter 
are  comparatively  fewinnamber,  and  oouoeutrated  in  the  towns.  The  Bem-lsrsel  are  more 
scattered  as  well  as  more  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  servioe,  trade  and  industry. 
They  have  special  customs  of  their  own  in  the  places  where  they  have  settled,  and  like  the 
Pdrsis,  have  adopted  an  Indian  vernacular,  except  iu  the  liturgy  and  rites  of  their  religion. 
The  element  in  this  Presidency  lb  oonfined  to  the  isolated  cases  of  ecnvicts  od 

) ticket  of  leave,  cr  released  on  the  expiratioa  of  the  term  of 

^ ' their  doportation,  and  who  have  preferred  to  abide  in  the  land 

of  their  detention  rather  than  to  retnm  to  that  of  their  birth.  They  are  meetly  Chinese  and 
Malays  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  have  eatabliehed  themfielves  aa  gardeuers  and  oano'* 
weavein,  Many  of  them  have  formed  oonnootions  with  native  of  the  eonjutry  and  have 
famtUes,  whf^e  reli^cn  seems  from  the  returns  given  at  the  census,  to  be  indefinite.  The 
number  of  tb^  claas  is  gradually  deci'easing,  as  the  original  convicts  am  dying  offer  return* 
ing  to  their  homee,  and  the  supply  is  not  now  being  maintained,  owing  to  the  more 
Gouvenieitt  disposal  of  the  convicts  el^ where. 

I now  come  to  the  Chi-istian  section  of  the  community,  and  here,  too,  ss  in  the  case  of 
CArCfttan.  {SSS  ^£9  } Jews  and  Muhammadans,  the  race  is  a factor  which  can. 

not  be  altogether  omitted  from  a <^Dsideratioi:  of  the  religion . 
The  number  of  Christians  euamerated  was  138,329,  or  about  0'84  per  cent  of  the  whole 
cortmnnitj.  They  are  divided  into  the  three  main  race- headings  of  Foreign,  Enraaian  and 
Native  in  the  respective  proportions  of  17^05,  2*09,  and80'85  per  cent.  The  foreign  element 
is  composed  chiefly  of  Europeans,  including  Americans  and  colonists,  with  a few  Syrians  and 
others.  The  Eni'asian  community  is,  I beueve,  much  more  numerous  than  here  represented, 
as  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  there  is  great  confuston  between  this  class  and  the  European. 
Under  the  general  instmetions  on  the  schedule,  the  words  **  Britbb  subject  ” were  to  be 
added^  to  the  en^y  of  birth-place  in  the  raise  of  Europeana  of  this  clasa  bom  in  India^ 
and  either  intentionally  or  through  negligence,  the  words  British  subject  alone,  or  with  the 
clipped  prefix  of  **  Bur  were  entered  in  many  cases  in  which  the  persons  concerned  were 
of  distinctly  mixed  race.  Tbe  indigenoue  Christian  community  wbiuh,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
further  distmction  for  the  sake  of  so  email  a section  of  the  whole  body,  inoludea  also  the 
converts  of  negro  race,  consiete  of  three  main  classes.  The  first,  and  most  numerous  is  that  of 
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tlho  ItoniAa  Catbolio  ol  tbs  old  Portngueie  uttlemeutiQ  now  oompriiiQd  in  tbii 

PMcidfliijoj*  Tbevo  won  origionllj  ooarorted  fnno  Hindukm  hf  tbo  minioitanea  from  Goa, 
foUowing  ibo  axamplo  of  St*  Frauoift  Xavier  in  the  eonlh*  There  Baenui  to  have  been  little 
pnmm  put  opon  them  to  abandon  their  eaetoj  beoaiue  dormg  a portion  of  the  period  of 
Portogneeo  domination,  the  propagation  of  the  etate  faith  waa,  aa  in  the  caee  of  Mohamma' 
daniam,  a political  expodifliat  only*  Zt  ii  now,  therefore,  common  to  hear  the  difierent 
claiiaee  of  this  oommxmitj  mentioned  in  the  places  where  most  abonnd  by  the  name  of 
their  original  caste,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years  of  their  new  religion*  This  habit,  however, 
is  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  society.  The  oocTerte  of  good  birth  seem  to  haye  been 
admitted  to  free  interconrae  and  oonnobialitj  with  the  uppw  class  of  Portngueae  society, 
and  though  the  names  of  all  the  Christians  of  this  description  are  Portngneee  it  is  only 
amongst  the  npper  class  tliat  there  is  any  traoe  of  foreign  blood,  and  here,  eren,  it  is  now 
rare.  The  name  of  Indo-Portngaese,  which  is  sometimes  giyen  to  them,  is  soaroely  aoknow* 
lodged  amongst  themselyes,  thoagh  from  the  fact  of  their  edncation  and  religioim  instmc- 
tion  being  partly  carried  on  in  the  language  of  their  first  Earopean  acquaintanoe,  Portngneae 
is  spohen  as  a homo-ton^e  in  some  of  the  beet  fo^milies,  the  rest  babitnally  nse  Konhani- 
iCai^tU  or  English.  The  lower  classes  continne  to  follow  the  hereditary  oocnpations  of  the 
castes  to  which  their  Hindu  snoestors  belonged,  whilst  the  npper  hare  taken  to  the  derioal 
and  learned  profusions.  In  spite  of  the  rnmonrs  that  haye  ocoasionalLy  been  heard  within 
thiB  last  half  oontniy,  thongh  now  less  commonly,  of  symptoms  of  relapse  to  the  old  religion 
of  the  country,  those  who  haye  lived  amongst  these  oLasses  give  evidence  of  the  reali^  of 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  adoption.  There  is  a very  prevalent  confosion  between 
the  Christians  of  the  descriptiioa  I have  jost  mentioned  and  those  from  Goa  Both  are 
Homan  OathoUoa  by  persuasion,  and  both  bear  Portngneae  names  and  are  under  the 
eocleeiaBtical  supervision  of  priests  of  that  natton.  Beyond  this  the  Likeness  ceases.  The 
Native  Christians  that  come  from  Goa  are  mostly  domestic  servants,  an  occupation  never 
undertaken  by  the  Christians  of  the  other  districts.  The  tongae  of  the  Goanese  is  a less 
pnrely  Mardthi  dialect,  and  has  more  Portuguese  and  Konksni  words  in  its  vocabnlaTy,  All 
the  Goanese  that  come  to  Bombay,  moreover,  bare  adopted  the  European  style  of  dreas, 
whicli  amoi^t  the  others  ia  ooufined  to  the  upper  classes.  The  above  two  sectlone  together 
may  be  molndod.  under  the  general  title  of  con rerta- made  by  the  Portngnese.  The  remaining 
class  is  that  of  the  converta  of  more  reoent  times  made  by  the  British  Missions,  or,  more 
ooirectly,  M they  inclnde  both  German  and  American  bodies,  by  the  missions  that  have 
been  eatabliahed  since  the  accession  of  that  race  to  power.  Small  settlementa  have  been 
formed  by  the  emissaries  oF  the  various  sections  of  western  Christianiby,  and  in  these  are 
gathered  most  of  the  new  converts  until  they  are  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  their  own  occupation 
elsewhere.  In  some  districts  the  settlement  is  a permanent  one,  and  has  a considerable  armi 
of  land  attached  to  it  wbicb  is  tilled  by  the  la^itr  of  the  converts.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish aocarately  the  Portngneae  from  the  more  recently  enrolled  CbristianB,  but  this  may 
be  done  approzimstoly,  if  we  take,  ae  1 believe  the  facts  justi^  us  in  doing,  the  Roman 
Gathollc  element  to  tolong  to  the  former,  and  the  non-Romsji  remainder  to  the  latter, 
TTiis  course  results  in  showing  937  of  the  total  body  of  Native  Christians  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  branch.  OF  the  rest  there  are  a few  who  have  not  returned  their  denomina- 
tion, but  their  number  is  not  enough  to  make  any  serious  difference  in  the  proportions*  In 
order  to  find  ont  the  ratio  of  the  Goanese  to  the  Bombay  Hatire  Ghristianj  it  is  neoessary  to 
turn  to  the  table  that  shows  the  birth-places  of  the  people,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
about  40.260  persons  were  retnrued  as  having  been  bom  in  Goa  or  other  Portugnese  territory. 
From  this  nnmber  the  persons  recorded  against  the  item  in  Surat  and  BlAnara  ehonld  be 
excloded,  as  in  the  fonnor  case  most  of  them  are  probably  not  Christian^  but  Hindu  and 
other  cultivators  casnally  crossing  the  border,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  immigration  of 
labourera  of  the  lower  clasaes  for  the  harvest  is  known  to  bo  so  great  that  it  ia  impossible 
to  distingnish  the  Christiaas  from  the  other  natives,  Aa  regards  the  rest  of  the  Prestdenoy, 
however,  it  is  a pretty  safe  aasumpdon  that  all  who  OOme  from  Qoa  are  Native  Boman 
Catholics.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmber  of 
that  oommnnity  belong  to  the  Goanese  section,  Inttle  need  be  said  as  to  the  class  from 
which  the  converts  are  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  whol^ale  oonveraion  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Office,  there  seems  to  hare  been  a large 
mix  tore  of  the  uppe  r middle  classes  of  Hindus,  and  from  the  returns  given  in  Madras  some 
time  ago,  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman  OathoHo  section  of  converts  in  that  Presidency, 
where  the  retention  of  caste  was  allowed  from  the  beginning,  the  nnmber  of  high  easU 
Christians  Is  much  greater  than  in  the  non- Roman  ranka  That  the  success  of  Cbris^aa 
missions  will  be  for  a long  time  more  marked  amongst  the  tower  classes  than  the  rest  aa 
long  as  the  abandonment  of  Caste  is  an  essential  on  reception  into  the  religion,  appean  to 
be  likely  on  two  general  groands*  First,  the  consideration  of  social  Interests,  which  makes 
a Hindu  of  good  position  so  mneh  more  tenacious  of  his  religion  than  one  of  lower  caste, 
who  has  less  to  lose;  and  secondly,  the  greater  receptivity  of  the  latter  with  regard  to 
emcttonal  appeals  which  neither  his  intelligence  nor  his  education  dispose  him  to  analyse. 

The  sects  of  Christians  returned  at  the  census  are  more  numerous  and  better  defined 
than  those  of  most  of  the  other  religions  that  have  been  pre- 
viouely  mentioned  In  this  chapter.  The  following  table  com- 
prises the  principal  facta  about  their  relative  prevalence  and  distribntum  amoDgSt  the  three 
races  into  which  the  whole  Christian  community  Lae  been  divided 
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It  ehows  tlie  preponderance  of  iho  Roman-Oaiholio  peranfi&ioEi  the  JoUve 

cooTorUp  and  of  ttio  Epiacopaliazi  atooo^t  the  two  other  racefl.,  namber  of 

MrsoiiB  who  retamed  themaelvefl  oe  of  no  aoci  ie  also  worthr  of  note,  eepecially  antoognt  the 
Buropoan*.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  three  raoea,  it  will  bo  seen  that  ninety  per  cent  and 
over  profees  the  Eomaji  Gathoho  and  Epiecofalian  forms  of  Ghnitiaaity,  and  tWi  next  to 
these,  the  Presbyterian  is  most  prevalent,  tkongh  to  a cotoparatively  am  all  extent,  ^e  rest 
of  the  aoote  bear  but  an  inalgnincant  ratio  to  the  iotel,  and  none  of  them  equal  the  anretoni- 
ed  in  namber.  The  second  part  of  the  table  show  a the  dietribation  of  the  mraDasions  ao^ 
cording  to  their  prevalence  amongst  the  three  races.  In  addition  to  Koznan  GathoHeism,  the 
Presbyterian,  CongregatioDalist  and  Protoatant  (not  otborwise  Dpomfied)  are  to  be  found 
mosi  amongat  the  natives,  Eoxopeans  form  the  majoritj^  of  the  Epiecopaliana,  Wealeyans, 
Matbodista,  and,  as  mentionod  just  now,  of  the  no  sectarian. 


Last  of  aU  there  remain  a few  words  to  bo  aaJd  with  regard  to  the  religioD  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  1 have  already  remarked  above  that  the 
fvrnmsrw^  I , j.  border  line  between  theae  olaaaes  and  the  lower  gnMie  of  the 

Hindn  oommanity  is  so  undefined  that  it  is  al  most  impossihle  to  denote  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  fetish- worship  of  the  one  ie  merged  in  the  Bystematised  polytheism  of  the  other.  Any 
consideration  of  ethnological  oharacteri sties,  even  if  the  reeolts  of  the  researches  of  those 
who  have  sponb  much  time  and  trouble  on  the  matter  gave  any  hope  of  drawing  by  their 
aid  the  line  between  the  two  cl  eases  in  a religions  point  of  view,  would  he  out  of  jdaco  in  this 
chapter,  and  mnit  be  deferred  to  a later  part  cf  this  work.  On  these  considerationsj  then, 
I have  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  matter  now  in  hand,  that  whatever  the  proportion  of 
aboriginal  blood  with  whi^  different  sections  of  the  cornmnnity  may  be  accredited,  the 
social  tnfinence,  (whioh  involves  tho  religions,)  of  Brdh  manic  Hindn  ism  is  bo  absorbent  that 
U will  almost  infallibly  inoorporato  with  itself  any  lower  type  of  religion  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  intimate  contact  in  a settled  and  agricultural  stage  of  social  growth.  Hi  us 
the  enhstratam  of  the  agrioidtnrsJ  class  in  GnjarAt,  the  Kolis  of  the  Ghd.ts  and  cosat,  and 
the  hereditary  watchmen  and  village  aervantfl  of  the  Deocan  and  North  J^rn4tio,  Bach  as 
tbo  B^moai  and  Berad,  are  taken  to  be  Hindns,  as  are  the  depressed  classes  in  all  parts  ol 
the  country,  thoagh  history  and  tradition  indicates  their  aboriginal  deaconh  Hie  aboriginal 
form  of  retigian  is  under  iluB  interpretation  reetriobed  to  the  tribes  still  inhabiting  the 
forest  and  those  directly  oonneoted  with  these  tribes.  Its  main  characteristic  in  the  pro- 
pitiation of  wild  beasts,  trees,  and  loznetimos  ghosts,  and  though  it  is  found  in  parts  of  the 
country  with  a great  admixture  of  exoteric  Binduism  in  a diatorted  and  debased  form, 
it  is  in  thp  above  sense  that  the  term  is  need  in  the  present  chapter. 


EexmAtivi  Profortioits. 

The  next  point  with  reference  to  the  religions  of  the  population  la  the  relative  proper- 
ties  of  each  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  dietriboticn  of  the  total  popula- 
tion professing  each  over  the  whole  area.  Taking  these  two  subjects  in  tho  above  order,  J 
mnst  firat  refer  to  the  comparative  table  from  which  the  relative  strength  of  each  religion 
to  the  total  population  has  been  already  quoted  early  in  this  chapter,  ao  that  it  reznatns 
to  Roe  how  this  pToportion  varies  in  the  different  divisions  and  diatricte.  In  the  Pre* 
eideacy  Ifiviaion  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hindus  outnnmber  the  Muhammadans  by  nearly 
10  to  1,  bnt  in  Sind  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  Is  6 to  1 , In  no 
district  in  the  outlying  Province  is  the  Hindu  element  strong,  unless  Sikhs  are  inclnded 
amongst  those  profeafling  that  creed.  In  the  desert  tract  of  Thar  and  Pdrkar,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  proximity  of  Mdrw&r,  the  Muhammadans  form  a slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
the  total  popnl^on.  Of  the  other  divisions  the  Kamdtic  is  that  in  which  tho  Hindus  bear 
the  highest  proportion,  though  the  Doccan  differs  from  it  in  bnt  a very  slight  degree.  In 
Gujardt  the  presence  of  a considerable  aboriginal  and  Muhammadan  elem  ent  has  been  already 
Dotioed,  and  the  Konkau  e4  a whole  is  somewhat  similarly  sitnatod.  Considerable  differencea 
will  be  fennd,  however,  in  all  the  divisionsj  if  the  diatricte  composing  them  be  taken  sepa- 

* Tlui  if  tb*  EiDJS,ber  ntornM  ■■  sbonxiaal  bj  n/Mofi,  If  tba  b*  HpiimtQlT  nvordsd,  the  nomW  wOi  ba 
TViwd  to  78»,827. 
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fately.  Df  the  whole  PreaidoDcyj  ahowg  the  highest  proportion  of  Hindns,  though 

RAtu&girij  Foouft  and  Shol^pur  are  not  for  behind.^  Ox  the  eighteen  diatricte  of  the  Home 
Diiruion  the  Hindu  element  forma  more  than  ninety  per  oeut-  of  the  population  in  no  lese 
than  ainj  and  in  eeren  of  the  reeti  the  ratio  is  between  that  and  eighty  per  cent^  To  the 
remaining  dye  the  distribntion  is  indnenood  by  the  proportion,  of  MnhammodanB  in  one 
and  of  aboriginals  in  the  rest*  The  ci^  of  Boxnlwy  willj  oa  heretofore^,  be  talcen  separately 
at  the  end  of  the  ohopter. 

It  is  oonyenient  to  take  next  to  the  Hindu  religion,  in  its  orthodox  form,  the  quasi,  or 
aemi^Hindu  peranasions*  I will  begin^  therefore,  with  the  Jaim.  There  are,  as  reinarked 
before,  two  distiact  communities  prof^sing  this  creed*  One,  the  commercial,  the  other  the 
ogrionltnTBl.  The  former  is  to  be  foond  nearly  aJl  over  the  Presidonoy  djyisionj  though 
nowhere  forming  a high  proportion  of  the  population*  Ihe  latter  is  confined  to  ^e 
KamAtia  The  Jain  element  in  the  Konkan  and  in  Bind  ia  insignificant  and  does  not  reach 
more  thim  0*5  per  cent*  in  any  diatriot  of  these  DiyisiouB.  In  GnjarAt  it  is  to  be  found  fairly 
well  distribute,  though  the  home  of  the  commuuitj  iu  thia  direction  is  AhmedabAd, 
where,  in  common  with  the  feudatory  states  to  the  north,  the  Join  infieoAoe  is  strong*  Of 
the  KoruAtio  districts  Belgaum  ia  that  in  which  the  Jaiua  are  most  numeroui  relatiyely  to 
the  rest  of  the  oommnnity.  There  remains  the  Deccan,  where  the  Jsiua  mostly  of  the 
norther Q,  or  commercial  class*  Amongst  thorn,  the  boat  known  section  is  that  c^ed  by 
the  YBgne  name  of  M^rwadi^  brought  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
agTicurtural  djstrese  in  this  tract  of  late  years.  The  relatiye  proMrtion  of  these  to  the 
population  of  the  dlstriot  is  highest  iu  Ahmednagar,  Poona  and  SnolApur,  but  eyen  here, 
they  bear  but  a small  numerical  ratio  to  people  of  other  reHgions. 

The  Sikhs,  which  after  the  Jama  ia  the  sehiera  moat  nnmeronalj  represented  in  this 
Presidency,  are  confined  practically  to  the  Proyinoe  of  Bind,  where  they  bear  a maximnDi 
ratio  of  8 per  cent,  to  the  total  of  a distriotH  This  is  in  the  commonoial  ooUectorote  of 
ShikATpnr.  In  other  parts  of  the  Preaidency,  where  a few  isolated  members  of  this  ^ith  are 
foundj  it  appears  that  the  latter  are  in  military  service,  and  in  some  instances  retamed 
their  religion  as  fiiudu,  and  their  casts  os  Sikh.  The  term  NinakahAhi,  which  occuired 
occaaionidly  in  the  aobedales  as  a Hindu  sub^iyision.  Is  apparently  used  of  a clasa  of  mendi- 
cant derotees,  though  the  number  returniug  themselyea  under  this  appellation  ia  too  small 
to  allow  of  any  generalisation  on  its  application  In  other  parts  of  India. 

The  ratio  of  the  dbcH^nal  element  to  the  total  population  is  high  in  a few  districts  only* 
Amongst  these  we  find-  the  Panch  MohAls,  where  it  reaches  30  per  oent.,  Thar  and 
PArkar,  where  it  is  2S  per  cent,  ThAns  and  Sorat,  in  each  of  which  the  proportion  is  about  19 
per  cent,  and  KhAndeeb  which  shows  14'0  per  cent,  of  this  cIosb  amongiit  its  inhabitamts. 
In  Broach  and  NAaik,  which  are  the  only  other  oollectoratea  that  need  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  class,  the  ratio  is  of  9 and  10  per  oenl  reipectirely*  With  respect  to 
ibis  distribution  what  1 haye  already  remarked  on  the  restricted  Bonse  in  which  the  term 
aboriginal  is  used  in  this  chapter  should  not  be  forgotten.  If  it  were  used  in  its  entirely 
etbnmogical  meaning,  the  percentage  of  aborinnali  would  be  both  larger  and  more  indefinite 
than  it  is  mode  by  taking  this  term  oe  applicable  to  forest  tribes  only* 

The  ratio  of  Muhamm&danB  to  the  total  popniation  yaries  In  Sind  from  53 '7  to  87 '3. 
The  average  ratio  is  7B‘3.  In  the  rest  of  the  Presideuoy  it  nowhere  reaches  above  which 

Is  the  proportion  in  Broach,  where,  os  1 have  already  pointed  out,  the  number  of  local  oon*. 
yeits  of  the  cnltiyatiag  class  is  large.  The  same  ratio  is  to  be  noted  tn  the  capital  dily, 
abont  which  more  hereafter.  In  DhArwAr  and  fiTalAdgi  the  proportions  ore  Abont  one-half 
that  of  Broach,  and  taking  the  diylsions  separately,  the  general  ratio  of  this  religion  is  less 
in  the  Deccan  than  elsewhere.  In  the  Eoukau  there  is  a considerable  element  of  saiJora 
■ud  fishers  of  this  creed,  and  these  swell  the  proportion.  SAtAra  and  NAsik  are  the 
collectoraiee  in  which  the  Mahammadan  element  is  the  least  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
total  popniation.  The  GujarAt  mean  ratio  ia  high,  both  on  aoconnt  of  the  large  cnltivatlng 
element,  noticed  in  Broach  smd  Kaira,  and  also  the  trading  classes,  which  are  to  be  f ouud 
in  Burnt  and  most  of  the  towns.  In  Ahmedabod  there  is  a considerable  MuhammsHdan 
Indnstrial  population,  the  relics  of  old  days,  when  this  faith  waa  that  of  the  state  in  this 
Ptoyince.  Taking  the  ayerage  of  the  Presidency  Diylsiou  to  be  eight  per  cent.,  as  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  thU  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  corapantive  table  tb^t  thin  rate 
must  be  maintained,  not  so  much  by  equal  dbitributioEi  to  that  extent,  as  by  the  gross 
weight  of  the  excess  over  the  average  in  a few  districts. 

A small  community  like  that  of  the  Pdrsis  bears  little  weight  in  the  distribution  of  the 
ratiofl  of  different  religioua  From  the  oomparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  six  districts 
only  is  the  ratio  to  the  total  more  than  O'l  per  oent,  and  that  it  is  highest  in  the  capital 
city  and  Snrat.  Bxcept  in  these  two  places,  the  Parsis  are  distributed  in  very  amoll 
nambers  over  the  whole  Presidency,  and  bear  a icatio  of  only  0'4  per  cent,  on  the  tota\ 
population. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Jews,  a still  less  numerous  community,  who  number  no 
more  than  7,952  penons.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they  will  constitute  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  population  of  any  district,  and  in  faot,  it  is  only  in  Bombay, 
Poona,  ThAna  and  KolAba  tiiat  the  ratio  need  be  eonstdered.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
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foroign  BJid  tBe  indigeiLons  element  ore  not  to  be  eccuiatefy  deSned,  but  regarding  the  l&tter 
there  is  no  doabt  it  predominates  in  the  ooantrj,  and  tliat  the  fonnor  U.  eon£ned  to 
Bombay  and  a few  other  towns.  The  other  reUp^iona  that  ha^e  been  mentioned  aa  com- 
prising  bnt  a few  membeiiB  need  no  remark  aa  Co  their  distribution. 

I come  now  to  the  ChrUtianSt  who  Only  in  the  city  of  Bombayj  in  Thina  and  in  Kandra 
number  more  than  erne  in  ev^ery  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  first-named  place 
they  bear  the  prow^ion  of  5'5j  in  the  eecond,  of  4-4,  and  in  the  third,  of  S'4  per  cent. 
If  we  diBCingnieh  thia  comtonnity  according  to  raoej  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  Enropean 
element  is  faMy  strong  in  Bombayi  whilst  in  the  other  two  districts  Native  Ckristians  form 
the  majority  of  the  to^  pop  elation  of  that  creed.  In  the  remaiiider  of  the  districts  the 
proportion  to  the  toW  is  so  small  that  mneh  need  not  be  said  about  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  its  strength  depends  chiefly  upon  the  military  garrisoHj,  in  which  not  only  the  European, 
bnt  the  native  element,  in  the  shape  of  domestic  BorrantSj,  is  largely  represented. 

Exiaim:  Distbibotioit. 


JTKtdtnma^iUL 


t bay?  DOW  ehown  the  relatiye  proportiona  the  different  religiose  eystoms  bear  to  each 
other,  and  it  remains  to  show  the  local  distribution  of  each  one  separately  and  without 
roferenoo  to  the  resL  Where  the  nnmber  of  persona  professing  the  reli^on  is  largs*  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadanj  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  wn^  1 bays  already 
said  above,  SO  that  it  is  with  those  leas  nameronsty  represented  that  I am  now  principally 
concerned..  The  chief  facta  connected  with  this  subject  will  he  fonnd  in  the  columns  heued 
(h)  in  the  comparative  statement'.  The  distribntion  of  Bindus 
necessarily  follows,  except  as  regards  Sind,  very  cloBoty  that 
of  the  general  population,  as  ahown  in  the  comparative  table  that  precede  the  firat  chapter 
of  this  work.  The  variations  are  apparent  in  all  districta  where  aboriginals  or  Muhamnu.- 
dans  abound.  Only  S‘6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Hindus  are  found  in  Sind,  a difference 
that  is,  of  conreo,  compensated  by  the  higher  ratios  borne  by  the  other  districts.  OF  tho 
were  ennmemted  in  Sind,  and  the  proportion  in  Gnjar^t  is  as  high  aa 
that  in  the  much  larger  tract  of  the  Deccan.  The  largest 
absolute  number  of  persons  professing  this  religicn  in  the 
Presidency  Division,  if  the  cartel  city  be  omitted,  is  in  Dbdj^iir.  Next  to  Dh^rwir  oomea 
Kb^ndesh,  and  after  that,  m serial  order,  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Eatndgiri,  Broach,  Kalidgi, 
Belgaum  and  Surat,  all  of  which  have  a Muhammadan  commnmty  of  moro  than  fifty  thou., 
sand  persons.  The  smallest  number  is  in  the  Panch  Mabels,  and  the  next  to  it  in  this 
respect  is  £ol4ba.  In  &ind,  the  distribution,  like  that  of  the  Hindus  elsewhere,  follows  the 
ratio  of  the  entire  population.  The  greatest  uniformity  of  distribution  is  to  be  noted  in 
^ the  Deccan,  omitting  Ehdndesb.  The  Jaing  are  the  next  to 

claim  notice.  Of  theso  30-2  are  found  in  Gnjar^t,  Sl‘1  in  the 
Deocas,  2'5  in  the  Konkan,  S'O  in  the  capital  ^ all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  maignificant  num- 
ber in  Sind,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  commercial  section  of  this  community. 
In  the  KamAtio  are  the  remaining  S7‘7  per  cent.,  qhiefiy,  thengh  not  entirely,  cnltivators,  or 
sharing  the  oeenpations  of  their  neighbours,  the  Ling4iate.  Taking  the  diatricta  separ&toly, 
those  in  which  the  Jains  are  mc^  nnmerons  are,  acoording  to  serial  order,  Belgaum, 
Ahmedabad,  S4t4ra,  Ahmednagar,  and  Surat.  Tl^  capital  ocenpies  a poaitiou  between 
Ahmedabad  and  S^tkra,  though  far  nearer  the  latter.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  coUectorates  of 
Belgnnm  and  AhmedalMul  only,  and  in  a minor  degree  those  of  Dh4rw4r,  Kaira  and  Snrat, 
that  this  class  are  not  settlera  within  a oomparatively  recent  period.  With  regard  to  the 
Deccan  £t  used  to  be  formerly  held  to  Iw  beyond  dispute  that  the  Jain,  and  foreign 
trader  generally,  came  aa  a mere  sojourner  to  make  hia  fortune  by  hu  profession  and 
transport  himself  and  his  earnings  back  to  his  native  laud  aa  soon  as  was  Sicoom- 
pJlehed.  Thus,  being  of  a different  religion  or  sect,  of  a different  conntTy,  speaking  a dif- 
ferent tongue,  with  no  interest  but  a temporary  one  in  the  affairs  and  welmre  of  the  vil- 
lage, in  which,  too,  be  held  no  recognised  social  position,  U is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
he  was  nufavourably  regaled  by  hia  clienta.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  ceuans  re- 
turns, that  this  is  leas  the  case  than  formerly,  and  tl^t  the  habit  of  settling  m the  village 
of  his  adoption  ie  increasing  amongai  this  class.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  number  who 
in  the  oonrse  of  their  transactions  acquire  by  prooeea  of  law  oonsiderablc  eetatea  in  the 
neighbourhood,  wbeich  they  either  snpervise  themselvesj  os  is  now,  1 am  informed,  the 
increasing  practice  in  some  of  the  Dccoan  district^  or  let  out  on  aminal  lease  to  others.  In 
either  case  the  stranger  has  an  interest  that  binds  him  pormanontty  to  tho  vUlagOp  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  the  gronods,  gathered  from  other  statistioe  of  this  seriesi, 
for  the  opmioni  expressed  above,  but  I may  mention  that  they  are  ooimeoted  with  the  age, 
sex  and  occupation  returns  to  be  hereafter  brought  before  the  reader  in  due  order. 

The  Sikhs  are  conGued  to  Sind,  as  I have  said  before,  and  sfe  chiefiy  to  be  found  in  the 
ShikArpnr  and  Hyderabad  ColloctorateS.  There  is  also  a sprink- 
ling in  the  town  of  Karachi,  aa  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if,  aa  1 
have  suggested  in  a former  part  of  this  chapter,  there  are  many  of  this  persuasion  who 
belong  to  the  mercantile  and  official  clasaes. 

The  distribution  of  the  aborlgioal  population  is  not  wide.  In  both  Khilndeeh  and 
Thina  there  is  about  the  same  proportion  of  tho  total,  or  22  per 
cent.  each.  In  Gujarat,  15  per  cent,  is  in  Surat,  and  nearly 
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10  per  oeotp  in  Ihn  f uioli  Nieik  ftnd  tiieTkAr  and  Pirkv  diskioUt  ftie  tlu  only 

othem  in  whidi  proportion  of  this  clfuii  ia  oonaidenble. 

In  epito  of  tho  oompimtiTo  Hmallnow  of  tkeir  numbors^  the  &ro  to  be  found  in 

^ . e^erf  dietnot  bot  one  of  the  whole  Preddency^  It  will  be 

leeo^  howeveTj  that  more  then  67  per  cent*  were  eniunemted  in 
Bomb^^  whioh  is  the  chief  reddenoe  of  their  choioe,  and  of  the  net;,  the  greater  portion 
ia  in  onrat  The  only  other  large  oolonieii  of  this  oommnni^  are  in.  Poonaj,  Broach  and 
Th^ku^  On  their  first  arrival  on  the  ihoree  of  thb  oonntrj  a^r  their  flight  from  their 
native  land,  they  settled  at  a small  seaport  north  of  TMna.  ri^eir  next  advance  was  to 
Naoa&rij  now  in  the  territory  of  the  Gdikwir  of  Baroda.  From  thonoe  the  growing  fame  of 
Surat  aad  its  port,  Snhili,  attracted  them  to  that  city  which,  nntil  the  rise  of  ite  rival, 
Bf^mbay,  was  Mieir  chief  eettlement,  and  ie  stil]  the  native  place  and  home  of  eome  of  the  npper 
claasee  who,  neverthelesiij  apend  moat  of  their  lives  in  the  capital.  In  the  majority  or  the 
places  where  the  Fdrnt  are  fonndj  other  than  those  jnst  mentioned,  they  are  sojonmers  only, 
mostly  engaged  in  trade,  and  a till  keeping  np  their  oonneotiop  with  their  birth-place. 

Like  the  Partis,  the  Jews  are  widely  dispersed  over  the  Piosidenoj,  bnt  in  still  smaller 
nnmbens.  The  indigenona  section  of  this  commnni^  ie  almost 
entirely  localised  in  the  Konkan  Gollectorate  of  ^olaba  and 
the  part  of  Th&na  immediately  adjoining  it.  There  are,  too,  considerable  nnmbere  in  the 
capital  city.  Of  the  foreign  Jews  the  chief  abode  is  Bombay  and  Eow  are  to  be  found 
beyond  it  except  in  Poona  and  Snrat,  where  small  colonies  have  settled.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  rest  of  this  race,  principally  belonging  to  the  indigenous,  or  Beni-lBrael  secttoc, 
are,  according  to  the  oensns  return  s,  engaged  in  military  and  medictd  service  nnder  Qovem- 
ment,  and  also  employed  in  pnblic  offices,  which  acccnuts  for  their  dispeisionH, 

The  distribotica  of  the  totel  UhrUtinn  Mpnlation  is  regulated  by  two  chief  considers^ 
tiona  First,  ue  original  aettlements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


oonverta ; seoondly,  by  the  movomsnts  of  the  European  garri- 
Bons.  In  the  capital  a third  is  also  operative  in  the  shape  of  the  attractions  ot  commerce. 
From  the  comparative  table  it  appears  that  30'6  per  ceuL  cf  the  ChristismS  are  in  Bombay, 
^^6  in  Th4na,  lOb  per  cent,  in  EAnara.  The  two  last  are  the  settlementB  of  the  early 
Fortngnese  missions.  In  the  second  rank  in  point  of  numbers  oome  the  fear  military 
statictis  of  Poona,  Belganm,  Ear^hi  and  Ahmednagsr.  Ahmedabad,  formerly  a large 
cantonment,  wse  at  the  time  of  the  enumemtion  gairisoned  below  its  naoal  strength  owing 
to  the  temporary  depletion  of  the  local  army  to  sopplj  troops  beyond  the  Aigh^  frontier. 
If  the  three  races  of  Chriatikas  be  taken  separately,  ae  has  l^n  done  for  the  of  oom- 

parison  in  the  table  prefixed  to  this  ch^ter,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exeeption  of  the 
chief  town,  the  Enropean  oonunonitj  is  to  a large  extent  concentrated  in  Poona,  which 
station  inclndee  a considerable  civil  as  well  as  military  popolatioja,  and  in  the  other  canton- 
ments mentioned  above.  Forty  per  cent,  cf  the  small  Earasian  oommnnity  are  to  be  fennd 
in  Bombay,  aed  twenty -eight  per  cent,  more  in  Poona.  The  rest  is  very  much  scattered. 
Th&  chief  cotleotioDB  cf  the  third  section  of  this  religion  are  in  ThAna,  Bombay,  E&nora  and 
Belgaam.  Next  to  these  districts  oome  Poona,  Ahmednagar,  RatnAgiri,  and  BhArw^r. 
Apart  from  the  Qoaneee  element,  whi{^  is  found  everywhere  m the  company  of  Europeans, 
there  are  miaaionary  ■ettlements  of  different  non-Boman  persnastons  established  in  the 
districts  of  DhArwAr,  Ahmednagar,  N^k,  Kaira,  Be  rat,  AJbtmedabad,  and  KalAdgi.  In 
EarAchi,  too,  there  are  similar  settlennents  of  some  stren^h.  The  overwhelming  prepon- 
deranoe  of  the  Roman-Catholics,  however,  prevent  the  exact  proportions  of  the  other  sects 
from  appearing  in  enongh  detail  to  show  tlmir  positaon  relative  to  each  other,  so,  as  the  actual 
numbers  are  in  most  cases  small,  it  is  better  to  refer  to  them  than  to  ratios  in  which  minute 
fraciionB  have  to  be  disregarded.  In  Table  III.  in  tbe  Appendix  the  total  numbers  returned 
under  sect  in  every  district  have  been  given,  and  in  the  supplementary  Table  III.-A., 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Imperial  Series,  the  distribution  of  these  sects  by  races,  and 
oonvenely,  that  of  the  races  according  to  sect,  will  be  found,  so  it  is  anneoesoaiy  to  enter 
into  more  detail  on  this  sabjeot  m the  present  chapter. 

NnnxBiGAi.  VaniaTiow. 


The  last  matter  which  I propose  to  treat  of  here  ia  the  variation  in  the  namber  re- 
turned under  each  religion  since  the  preoeding  census.  Thie  can  be  done  bnt  partially,  as 
the  beadinga  are  not  preoi^ly  the  same  as  in  1S72,  nor  woe  there  on  that  occasion  a very 
djefijkite  distinction  made  between  the  religion  and  the  sect,  aa  in  the  csso  of  Sikha,  or, 
again,  in  the  aboriginal,  as  diatlngniahed  from  the  Hindn.  In  the  case  of  Chnstians,  the 
sects  were  abstracted  with  a separate  oolnmn  for  Native  ChnetianB,  so  that  in  some  plaoea 
thoBoman-C^tholio  of  tbia  race  has  been  entered  nnder  his  persnasion,  in  others  onder  the  nead- 
ing  of  his  raoe  only.  This  want  of  oniEormitj,  which  renders  compariBon  impossible  in  the 
instonoee  above  mentio&ed,  is  dae  to  the  system  then  adopted  of  abstracting  the  returns  at 
a separate  office  for  sacb  coOectorate,  and  thusi  leaving  scope  for  an  amount  of  personal 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  ohaige  of  the  operations  which  rendered  it  impcesihle 
for  the  Central  Office  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the  different  sets  of  returns 
when  raoeived  for  compilation. 

Selecting  for  comment  those  religions  only  regarding  which  there  seem  to  be  no  reason 
for  supposing  any  change  in  classifioation  to  have  taken  place,  it  appears  that  the  increase 
in  the  nuinber  of  Muhammadans,  including  Sind,  amonnte  to  5'8  per  cent.  The  Ctuistiaus, 
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u A coiiimTiiiityji  hAve  inoreaaed  Ckeir  number  hj  IS'l  per  cent.  The  June  and  Persia 
an  incFOue  of  LZ'5  and  8'3  reapeoti'rel^,  and  the  Jewa  an  mon  nnmerona  than  in  1872  by 
no  less  than  24  percent,  thi  looking  at  the  chaagee  in  the  different  dietriolVj^  it  appears 
that  apart  from  Sind,  vhere  the  increaae  in  the  number  of  Mnhammadana  haa  been  uni- 
reraal,  thifi  creed  baa  expanded  nnmerioallj  in  alL  but  one  ol  the  collectoratea  of  CbijarAt, 
and  in  two  oct  of  the  three  diatiicta  in  the  Konkan.  In  the  Deccan^  Ahmednagar  and 
SbolApnr  show  conaiderable  dfioreaee»  whi]Ht  the  O'ther  three  diatricta  haTe  largely  increaeed 
their  Muhammadan  popnlation.  In  Poona,  the  Tariatian  baa  been  trifling.  The 
famine  in  the  eontb  of  the  Freaideacy  baa  reduced  the  number  of  tbu  clane,  aa  that  of 
Hindm,  in  all  the  Ramltic  CoUectoTatea  bat  one.  It  is  the  same  with  the  caldva^ng  Jaina^ 
whereaa  their  co-religioniabs  further  north  haire  increMOd  numerically  in  every  cotlectorate 
of  the  Preeidency  Division  except  Broach,  Ae  for  Sind,  unleea  aome  recent  and  organiaed 
movement  from  Mdrw4r  haa  taken  place,  it  ia  to  be  preaumed  that  at  the  last  oenana  the 
Jaina  were  not  accoratoly  diatingniahnd  at  the  abatraction  of  the  retnma  of  thie  Province. 
The  P4r9ie  seem  to  be  abandoning  their  old  aettlemenb  of  Surat  for  other  atatione, 
and  in  Broach,  too,  a decrease  in  their  nnmbere  ie  to  be  noted.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  wider  diaperaion  in  the  Deccan  and  Konkan  haa  been  generalj.  and  in 
Karachi,  alac,  their  nnmber  haa  increased.  There  ia  a f^ing  off  to  some  extent  in  ^Iganm, 
dne  perchanoe,  to  the  diminution  of  the  miiitaiy  foroe  and  consequent  demand  at  that 
station  for  the  commodities  in  which  the  Pdrsi  oanally  deals.  In  the  north  Deccan  the  ex- 
paasion  of  this  race  hae  been  veiy  marked,  and  a new  establishment  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  since  lost  conana  at  ^Kalidgi,  where  there  were  none  in  3872.  Jews  have  increased  in 
numbers  in  nearly  every  coUeotorate,  except  in  parts  of  the  interior  of  Sind  and  in  the 
KaraAtio.  Aa  the  increase  in  the  collectors  tea  where,  aa  I have  aaid  above,  they  are  indi- 
genous, haa  been  relatively  le^  than  that  in  ethers  in  which  there  is  not  any  regular 
settlement,  it  is  preaumable  that  the  eommnnity  is  dispersing  itself  more  than  before  in 
different  employments.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Ohrutiana,  amongst  whom  an  increase  has 
taken  place  throughoat  the  P^sidency  Division,  except  in  Ndsik  and  Belgaum-  la  both 
these  esses  it  may  be  said  that  part  of  the  variation  ia  due  to  the  rednotion  of  the  znilitary 
eatablishment.  In  Nisik  this  element  is  constantly  changing,  as  the  cantonment  ie  only  a 
dep5t,  and  not  a permanent  ^rrison.  It  thus  is  a mere  chance  what  foroe  may  be  passing 
through  the  camp  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  on  ita  elsewhere.  In  Belganm 

extensive  and  permanent  rednotions  iu  the  force  have  been  made  aince  1872.  Part  of  this 
variation  hsa  been  counterbalanoed  by  the  temporary  increase  of  the  foroes  at  Poona  and 
Ahmednagar,  so  that  the  real  increase  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  rank  of  the  Blnropean 
conmmnity  in  and  round  the  capital,  and  in  those  of  the  Native  Christiana,  both  of  in^ge- 
nona  descent  and  of  recent  conversion.  The  exact  distinedon  of  the  three  being,  however, 
impossible,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  hazard  a gnesa  aa  above,  from  the  features  of  the 
vanations  iu  the  districts  in  which  the  classes  themselves  are  most  (weity  disttngtushedj  as 
in  Th4ua  and  N^nare. 

Bom  sat  C]:TT, 

I will  conclude  this  chapter,  ss  I hays  its  predecessors,  by  taking  the  circumstances  of 
the  ci^  of  Bombay  by  themselves.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  religioiiB.  In  a commercial  and  manufactoring  town  of  this  descripticn  an 
unusual  mixture  of  races  is  inevitable.  We  coaseqneutly  find  that  the  population  is  thus 
distributed  Hindus  d5,  Muhammadans  2 O' 5,  Pdrsis  6*3,  dmitians  5'fi,  Jains  £'2,  and 
Jews  0'5.  There  is  also  an  almost  insignifioant  element  of  Buddhists  and  Theists.  It  has 
been  the  practice  for  the  last  three  ennmerations  to  adopt  for  the  census  classifies tiou  that 
which  is  used  in  the  periodical  returns  of  births  and  deaths.  Arranged  in  accordance  with 
this  system,  the  distribution  will  be  as  follows  i — 
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From  thifl  table  it  appeun  that  m.  18^  the  popolatioii  of  the  eitj  vras  iiwelled  hj  a large 
minx  of  Hlodna  other  thee  the  claeseH  speciallj  d^i^ated  bj  aame.  This  wee  attributed 
to  the  abnormat  actmty  of  manuiactnridg  indnatiyj  of  commerce  and  of  pablio  undertakings 
demandiri  g nneklUed  labour  dmieg  the  short  period  of  prosperity  that  aroee  after  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Civil  War.  The  oensas  of  187S  ^ows  the  ooUapee  that  took  place 
between  that  jear  and  the  one  of  the  preoediiig  ennmeratiom  Since  then  the  city  him 
begun  to  approach,  bnt  by  normal  progroseion,  the  character  it  bo'rej,  with  respect  to  popnlation, 
eeTenteen  years  ago.  The  comparative  ratios  show  the  merease,  einoe  1872',  in  th^  nambens:  of 
Hindna  of  mucellaneona  cLaesee,  and  of  Jains,  who  are  noted  traders,  though  perhaps  lesa 
ipeoulative  and  enierprudug  than  the  BhlLtias,  whom  they  are  apparently  supplanting  in 
numbers.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  Brahman  <»nununity  has  mnch  increased,  as  lias 
that  at  the  oppcaite  end  of  Hindn  society.  The  class  laet  mentioned  seems  to  have  flocked 
to  the  city  during  the  &mine  year,  and  to  have  thos  fonnd  oat  the  advsmtages  they  gain  by 
the  move.  Amongst  Christians  the  Eurasian  section  alone  fails  to  show  a remarkable  growth 
in  numbers  which  may,  however,  be  ontj  apparent,  and  attributable  to  wrong  olassin^tion. 
Persia,  who  have  increased  since  1872,  are  still  not  so  nnmerona  as  in  1864,  Thin  may  be 
partly  explained,  I think,  by  the  fact  that  the  adnlts  of  this  oommunity  have  now  a wider 
held  of  tranaactiona  m other  parte  e£  the  oountry,  whilst  the  increasing  ^ncational  facilities 
to  be  found  in  the  capital  attract  the  younger  members  of  families  refliding  elsewhere, 
though  not  yet  to  an  extent  snSoient  to  cover  the  decrease  of  the  traders  and  others 
enumerated  m 1864l  The  Jew  community  have  been  increasing  steadily  aiuce  that  year- 
The  changes  in  the  balance  of  religion  and  claae  that  reanlt  from  the  above  variations  are 
also  shown  in  the  table.  Amongst  the  Hindus,  the  ratio  of  the  claasea  at  the  two  extremes 
of  the  social  scale  is  increasing,  whilst  that  of  the  middle  classes  is  slightly  decreasing. 
Amongst  the  Chrietians  a similar  tendency  is  apparent,  bnt  the  iuereaae  of  this  community 
as  a whole,  baa  been  oontinnons,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  HiiidaB  and  Maham madau a, 
subject  to  flnotnationB  of  greater  or  less  magnitnde. 

The  distinction  of  religion  will  be  fonnd  to  be  maintained  in  several  importont  branches 
^ of  statistioa  that  form  the  anbject  cf  eobseqnent  chapters  of 

thia  work,  and  what  I have  said  in  the  present  one  is  with 
the  object  of  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  form  of  creed  may  be  taken  as  connoting 
a distiuction  of  race,  and  not  merely  of  persuasion.  There  will  not  be  fonnd,  however,  in 
any  of  the  tables,  toe  division  of  Aboriginals  from  Hindne  drawn,  as  has  been  done  here, 
sharply  scoording  to  tribe,  since  the  original  retnms,  in  whloh  the  same  tribe  ie  shewn  partly 
as  Hindu  partly  as  Aboriginal,  have  necessarily  been  strictly  followed  in  the  abstraction. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

BEX  AND  AGE. 


SKX.^aBNEBAL  CONSTDEIRATIOKS.  EEIiATIYE  PEQPOBTIONS  OF  SEXJftS 
AT  BIETHt  m TOTAL  POPULATION;  EN  DlPFEEBNl'  RACES  ; IN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTEYj  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES.  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  LAST 
CENSUS. 

AGE:— GENERAL  DISTRTBTJTION  OP  POPULATION  BY  AGE;  COMPARISON 
WITH  EUROPEAN  C0UNTBIE3;  ECONOMICAL  DISTRIBUTION;  EXCESS 
OF  CHILDREN;  INFANT  AND  CHILD  LIFE;  AGE  BY  RACE;  CMPABl. 
SON  OF  AGE  TABLES  WITH  THOSE  OF  1873.  BOBiBAT  CITY  :^PBCIAL 
FEATURES  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEXES.  EXCESS  OF 
ADULTS.  COMPARISOK  WITH  1873. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 


SKX  AJSB  AGE. 

In  tha  three  preceding  chapters  the  population  has  been  oonaidered  with  reference  to 
circumatoncee  ereoted  either  h^  accident  or  bj  man  for  himflelf^  Such  are  its  distribution 
orer  the  land  and  dwellm^-plaoeB^  the  tendencf  to  increaaej,  to  oonoentrato  in  towns,  or  to 
difhise  itself  oyer  the  coantry  in  tbe  yiUa^  oommnni^.  To  these  may  be  added  the  respectiye 
prevalence  of  the  main  forms  of  religion,  not  so  much  with  ref^?ence  to  their  doctrine 
or  faith,  b&t  ae  indications  of  the  race,  nationality,  or  social  position  of  the  classes  pro- 
fesainr  them.  Ib  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  quails 
ties  iuherent  in  and  personal  to  man  as  a nnit^  and  which  mvolve,  accordingly,  complex  phy-^ 
aiological  oonsiderationB  that  can  be  only  glanced  at  m a work  of  this  description,  and  wMch 
are,  moreover,  stall  held  to  be  open  questions  amongst  the  statisticians  who  have  taken  them 
np  as  the  object  of  specia]  research.  This  is  the  case  more  particularly  with  regard  to  sex, 
the  relative  proportions  of  which  are  regulated  by  influeuces  that  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  more  tlum  empirical  laws.  There  ore  certain  uniformities  of  sequence  that  have  been 
observed  in  different  places  and  to  some  extent  under  a variety  of  ciroumstauoes  which  en« 
hances  their  value,  but  they  remain  in  the  derivative  etage  without  having  been  hitherto 
rssolyed  into  their  ultimate  cansation ; and,  dependent  as  they  are  mainly  on  arguments  based 
on  what  is  known  to  logicians  as  the  method  of  agreement,  they  must  neoeesonly  receive 
coudruistion.  from  experiment,  or  the  method  of  dinerenceai,  before  they  acquire  a higher 
claim  to  acceptance. 


Sxx. 

I will,  however,  make  use  of  them  in  illustratiou  of  the  first  point  that  has  to  he  consi- 
. ^ ^ ....  . . dered  iu  connection  with  the  question  of  the  relative 

p„portiot>*  of  ae  two  <»«<..  Fro®  the  morpnal  table 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  countries  selected,  the  number  of  males  bom  is  inyaii^ly  higher 

than  that  of  females j whilst,  in  the  majority  of  the  conn* 
tries,  the  prspouderanoe  of  the  latter  sex  amongst  the 
population  of  all  ages  is  very  marked  In  some  of 
the  cases  the  varistiou  presents  curious  features ; iu 
Austria  and  Switserlmid,  for  iastance,  the  halance  of 
sex  seems  to  completely  turn  over  during  the  ooursc  of 
life.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  from  which  1 have 
excluded  Sind  on  account  of  the  probable  greater  defect 
in  registration  there,  it  appears  that  more  males  than 
female*  are  bom  by  some  95  per  mille ; that  is,  to  put 
it  otherwise,  out  of  one  hundred  birtlm  registered,  the 
chances  are  that  there  will  be  52 '3  males  to  47' 7 fer^ea 
If,  however,  the  population  be  token  aa  masse,  the 
female  element  will  be  seen  to  have  risen  from  913  to 
every  thousand  males  to  975 : so  that  iu  this  cose,  as  well 
OB  the  rest,  the  general  uniformity  is  observed  of  the 
prepondemuce  at  birth  of  the  one  aei,  compensated  by 
a greater  mortality  of  the  same  iu  after  years*  It  is, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  resolution  of  this  tendency 
into  its  ultimate'  elements  that  uncertainty  and  differ- 
onoee  of  opinioti  arise.  The  physiological  law  involved 
has  yet  to  be  explored,  and  in  every  standard  work  on  the  subje^  that  1 have  oousulted  1 
find  conclusions  mutually  inconsistent.  I will  mention,  how- 
ever,  a few  of  these.  One  author  lays  stress  on  the 

period  ef  conception  j another  on  the  quahty  and  abundance 
of  the  food  flupplied  to  the  mother  during  gestntiou ; but  the  results  of  au  abundant 
eapply,  as  observed  and  TUgistered  by  him,  are  diamebric^ly  opposed  to  those  deduced  from 
corresponding  obBervatione  mode  in  imother  country  by  a separata  inquirer.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  iufiaence  boa  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  troc^  over  a field  wide 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  much  consideration.  It  hw  also  in  the  same  manner  been  laid 
down  that  in  mountaiDoas  countries  there  is  a tendency  towards  a preponderance  of  the 
male  sex.  This  view,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  such  oountries  aa 
Switserlond,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Nor,  again,  is  the  influence  of  climate  traceable  with 
any  uniformity.  Distinguished  authorities  have  lent  their  support  to  the  theory,  originated 
as  long  ago  os  the  time  of  Aristotle,  that  the  eex  is  in  bereut  in  the  germ  itself ; hut  whether 
there  bm  been  any  verification  of  this  view  by  experts  or  not,  is  unoertaiuj  as  none 
is  d.ted  by  the  siatistioiane  who  advonoe  the  hypothesis  in  the  works  I have  oouimlted. 
The  last  of  the  theories  on  this  subject  that  I need  mention  here  is  one  that  is  based 
on  satisfactory  evidence  as  for  as  it  goes ; but,  like  all  the  rest,  cannot  command  implicit 
acquiescence,  owing  to  the  comparatively  narrow  field  in  which  the  data  were  ^lieoted. 
According  to  this  hypothesisj  the  relative  age  of  the  parente  is  paramount  in  determining  the 
eex  of  their  offspring.  Where  the  husband  is  the  mder,  the  child  is  mal^  and  vies  versd: 
As  the  number  of  coses  in  whioh  the  above  theory  would  prectacally  exclude  altojgether  tlm 
bir^  of  Ibmale  ohildren  lii  overwhelming,  it  is  mear  that  acme  ■upplementary  mfluenoe  is 
m 699— 16 
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required.  Tb$  m&de  by  the  cbief  Ghrm^ii  ^pporter  of  ihia  view  ara  giT«n 

lA  tbe  foUowiag  form  and  I bavo  Mdod  to  thorn,  for  oompanBonj,  th«  reanlta  of  thoae  vnado 
hy  Badlor^  and  publiahod  in  hia  woU-koown  irork  on  popuLation.  Thoao  rualta  iuTe  not, 
1 ■hoold  mention,  been  accepted  nt  more  than  partially  indicatiTe  of  the  nniformitjr  which 
thisir  propotmdeTe  would  ha^e  to  be  a law  : — 


1. 

Fsthar  younger  than  mother 

2. 

Father  snd  tnothsr  of  equal  s^ 

3L 

Father  oldsr  hy  1 to  6 jeers 

4. 

Do. 

by  6 to  9 do. 

Do. 

by  6 to  11  do. 

fi. 

Bo. 

by  8 to  18  do. 

7. 

Do. 

by  IL  to  Ifi  do. 

a 

Do. 

by  16  and  over 

9. 

Do. 

by  18  do. 

Holodur. 

asdtor. 

90-6 

065  1 

1 

80-0 

94-8 

1834 

103-7 

Avsrogt  mmrn- 

124' 7 

126-7 

her  if  mule 
>'  tttrihs  to  XOO 

iii'7 

femaU 

147*7 

163-2 

birtht. 

2^0 

... 

From  liheao  Ggnree  and  from  othem  relating  to  m&rria^,  which  form  the  aubjecb  of  the 
next  chapter  of  thia  work,  1 am  inclined  to  sormiee,  though  with  eiirtreme  diffidence  aa  to 
the  valne  of  the  enppoAitioai,  that  tbe  icflnenoe  of  age  aa  & factor  iu  the  determioation  of  the 
sex  of  the  child  amountfl  to  a tendency  only,  varying  in  intenai^  with  the  difference  between 
the  agea  of  the  parento.  Taking,  for  example,  the  marriage  and  hirth  retorna  of  thia  Presi- 
dency and  England,  it  appears  t^t  the  ratio  of  exoeaa  of  male  births  in  Bombay  ia  almoat 
doable  that  found  in  the  latter  oonntiyp  On  caloolating  ronghly  the  mean  agea  of  the 
married  Mraona,  it  seema  that  whereas  in  England  that  of  hnsbands  of  all  ages  ia  43^5 
years,  and  of  wives,  41 '3,  in  this  Praeidenc^  the  oorreaponding  agea  are  35'5and  28'1<  Thia 
difference,  spread  over  fonr  millions  of  wives  and  more  than  three  and  a half  millione  of 
husbands,  is  exceedingly  large,  and  can  be  better  appreciated  when  the  whole  seniea  of  agea 
ia  under  the  reader'a  eye.  Without  entering  farther  into  the  matter  at  present,  I will  point 
ont  that  in  Bombay,  the  wives  under  twenty  years  old  constitute  over  28  per  ceut^  or  the 
total  of  married  women,  but  in  England  they  bear  a proportion  of  O'SB  only.  The  hasbonda 
of  that  age  in  this  Presidency,  too,  are  only  12  per  cent,  on  the  entire numbw  of  married  men  ; 
and  SB  the  ratio  of  wivee  bo  hnshanda  of  the  same  age  decreasea  rapidly  in  the  aacoeeding 
vicennial  periods,  it  is  clear  that  the  disproportion  between  the  con  pies  in  Later  life  most  be 
very  marked^f  -Mother  point  I will  bring  to  notice  in  connection  with  thia  qneation  of  the  ages 
of  parcnte,  is,  that  in  the  birth  retaniB  of  the  countries  in  Enrope  that  I have  selected  for 
the  table  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  oh&pber,  the  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes  at  birth  ia  considcrablj  leas,  as  a rule,  in  the  case  of  iUegitimate  ohildren  than  in  that  of 
others.  Begarding  this  peculiarity,  it  is  obaerved,  on  the  one  hand,  that  sncb  births,  being 
in  themselves  a aooi^  aberration,  are  not  to  be  expected  to  follow  the  normal  rale  of  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  that  in  the  majori^  of  illegitimate  births  the 
ineqaality  between  the  ages  of  the  parents  is  less  than  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
average  married  couple,  and  thns,  it  the  tendency  mentioned  above  ib  admitted  to  be  opecOo 
tive,  iwe  chance  of  fem^e  births  is  of  a higher  degree  of  probability  than  it  may  be  said  to  be 
amongst  the  married.  1 will  here  leave  this  question  wilw  the  remark  that,  until  experience 
hoe  been  gained  by  means  of  accurate  and  continitous  obaervationa  extending  over  a con- 
siderable time  and  a wide  range  of  climate,  race,  and  Social  chanacterisiicst  the  divergence  of 
opinion  that  I have  qaobed  above  will  always  exist  with  regard  to  this  important  subject.  ( 

The  proportion  of  maloa  to  females,  in  this  Presidenoy  most,  therefore,  be  regarded  with 
MelaMve  proportioM  papula^  referenoc  to  those  who  have  already  come  into  existence,  and 
licni  fu  a wAchl#.  the  question  of  how  they  came  into  the  world  in  the  proportiona. 

they  have  done,  dismissed  for  the  present  aa  one  on  which  acieDioe  has  not  by  any  means  aid 
ito  last  word.  Ptom  the  comparative  table  which,  in  acoordance  with  the  praotioe  adopted, 
hitherto,  precedes  this  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  diatiact  poftiona  of  the  Preei- 
dency  differ  as  to  the  ratio  of  femalee  to  males  in  a remarkable  degree.  In  this  respect,  too, 
the  capital  city  stands  a^rt,  and  will  not  be  taken  into  coasideration  until  later.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Presidency  the  proportion  of  femalce  is  about  975  to  1,000  males,  or,  jput  differ- 
ently, 4$'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  Sind  the  mtio  is  no  higher  than  833  per  millej 
or  about  45*4  It  is  eat  of  the  question  to  attribute  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  thia  difference  to  artificial  causes,  such  os 
the  well-kno^  reticence  in  Muhammadan  households  as  to  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
because  the  diaproportion  runs  through  every  religion  returned  from  thia  Province,  and  ia  not 
^ marked  amen  gat  the  Mphaitimadan  oommanity  as  amongst  the  Hindus.  The  some  feature 
is  noticeable  in  the  and  to  a minor  extent  in  the  rest  of  Hindosthin  or  Northern 

India,  where  none  of  the  special  oanaee  that  have  been  mentioned  ore  suffioient  to  account  for 
the  great  differeno&  There  are,  it  is  tme,  local  caus^  that  may  tend  to  add  to  any  inherent 
diaproportion  between  the  sexes,  such  os  tbe  immigration  of  large  tribes  of  graxiers  and 
Gamebdealers  who  have  not  their  families  with  them.  Similarly,  the  indigenous  roving  tribes 
may  be  more  numerous  in  proportioo  to  the  total  popclation  than  in.  the  rest  of  liie  country  ; 


•Fm  CromW*  Homiui  Pliyidolot^,  Ninth  (1481). 

Jtv  ‘ ^ 5 “I**™  tbs  diAgnin  that  adOoaipuiJis  dUkptsr  V. 

7 Than  m Twy  ktt|«  doubt  la  niy  own  nuiud  tjSat  no  lingla  induoao*  of  thoM  1 lu¥*  cited  obovo  will  onffiDa  to 
tta«  ph^omons,  tbot  It  will  oltiinitaly  b«  diw^ond  that  lOTenl  oombinod  in  diffenot  propottiono  tend 
0 «rtaia  mlte»t](^  m tao  »mtio  botwoon  th*  nxoa  i'or  inatenoo,  anlow  enugcation  t«k«t  plii«  in  blsdna 

Ud  KvigM  to  S much  groRitet  iirtont  tbon  1 bolioTO  to  bo  tbo , tbe  ^eqry  rannliag  ditForonOH  d *00  bnooh^ 

in  HO  text  man  ba  owatoneted  by  mon  jpoworfid  iodaoneoi,  oach  as  that  m food  ar  ohmate. 
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mud,  Immtlj,  nuy  hmra  been,  ma  tbe  retam  of  birtb-plmoe  eoema  to  indicatOj  mn  iTiflnT  of 
•ettlen  on  frontier  luds,  who  bmro  not  jot  penomnoatlj  eatabHUhed  themaelToa  with  their 
womeukiiid  in  thoir  now  tocaJity.  Theao  migrationfl  do  not,  howoror,  mcoonjit  for  more  ihmn  a 
sifftoU  portion  of  the  exeo»  of  mmloH ; and,  whatever  the  tme  caoee,  we  have  in  Sind  a very  dij 
dUmete  with  eztremaa  of  temperatmvj  an  omniyoroaa  population  of  all  olaeaee  and  grtulea, 
and  a oonsiderahle  area  of  onltiyablo  land,  prodnointf  more  than  ie  required  for  die  sapport 
of  the  pepnlation,  the  reanlCant  being  m large  proportional  defimenoy  of  femelea 

from  a very  eerly  period  in  life. 

In  the  Preeidflncy  Diruion,  thougb  the  ratio  ef  femalee  to  males  is  eyeirywhare  higher 
FtT^rnrr  DhidoiL  than  in  Sind,  there  are  e^king-  diSerencee  between  the  r^ 

j-rrrr-i^  tnrua  from  the  different  divisionji  and  distriota^  I have  already 

tonohed  generallj  npon  this  eabject  when  commenting  upon  the  ohangee  in  the  population 
that  hare  tak^  plaw  eiuoe  the  preoediug  GeneuB,  beramae  one  of  the  most  prominent  yanailona 
has  been  that  in  the  numerii^  ratio  between  the  two  sexes-  In  three  diatz-iota,  Ratn^giH,  Surat 
and  Kalftdgi,  the  females  are  mom  numerouji  than  the  males.  In  the  first  it  ia  the  emigratioii 
of  males  that  apparently  causes  most  of  this  difference-  In  Kelidgi,  where  in  1372  there  wae 
a balance  in  fervour  of  males,  the  famine,  either  by  Joes  of  lifs  or  by  foretng  the  males  to 
emigrate,  is  the  probable  canse  of  the  change-  In  Bnrat,  as  in  HatnAgiri,  mixed  influences 
are  ^ work-  If  reference  be  made  to  Table  IV  in  the  Appendix:  it  will  seen  that,  as  fair  as 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  this  ooUectorate  are  concerned — that  is,  amongst  the  Hindus — the 
mslea  are  slightly  in  excess.  Amongst  the  forest  tribes  the  balance  is  fi^ly  well  preserved, 
as  seems  to  1m  the  case  throaghout  with  this  oommuuity.  Ute  deficiency  in  males  mnst, 
thetufore,  be  sought  in  the  P&rsis  and  Muhammadans.  I haye  already  mentioned  the  gradual 
transfer  ^ the  former  oommnnity  to  the  capital,  where  it  appears  that  a larger  number  of 
males  than  of  the  other  sax  resort  both  for  trade  and  education.  The  most  wealthy  class  of 
Muhammadans  in  Surat,  too,  are  the  trading  or  Daudi  Borahs,  who  are  to  be  found  in  eyery 
town  in  the  country,  and  mostly  come  from  Surat  and  the  E^nch  MahAle.  It  ie  in  the  for- 
mer, howeyer,  that  the  rich  Borah  aims  at  haying  his  ultimate  home,  in  the  yicinity  of  the 
Mullah  Sdhib  and  other  leaders  of  h jH  seot,  for  the  Borahs  are  reputed  to  be  meet  scrupulous 
in  regard  to  their  religious  obeeryancea.  There  is  also  a consideTsble  colony  of  mercantile 
Bom^  of  the  Bunui  sect  in  this  district,  tarading  with  the  Mauritius  and  Burmah.  In  both 
these  oases  the  family  would  probably,  like  that  of  the  PArsis,  be  left  at  home,  whilst  the 
breadwinner  was  on  his  tmyels  abro^.  After  the  three  districts  in  which  there  is  an  aottial 
excess  of  females,  come  four  oolleotorates  in  which  the  number  of  the  sexes  ie  almost  ^ual. 
These  are  DhArw&r,  Belgaum,  -SAtAra  and  KoMba.  As  in  Kalidgi,  though  less  prominenb' 
]y,  the  famine  may  be  set  down  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  change  in  the  two  nnt-named. 
In  SAtAra  the  eastern  portion  was  affected  by  this  calamity  to  a considerable  extent,  but  not 
nearly  so  badly  as  the  neighbonring  districts  on  three  sides-  The  large  proportion  of  women 
is  probably  attributable,  therefore,  quite  as  much  to  emigration  as  to  loss  in  the  famine.  The 
Bombay  City  return  of  birth-placee  shows  that  the  immj  grants  from  this  district  form  no  in- 
oonsidersble  item  in  the  total  ^en  population  ; and  when  I wae  inspeotiKig  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  ennraeration  of  the  railways,  I found  that  a large  colony  of  the  lower 
olasase,  mosMj  from  BAlAm,  had  collected  on  the  line  of  rail  for  the  execution  of  some  ex- 
tensiye  earthwork  within  easy  distance  of  their  homes.  In  KolAba  the  difference  hetween 
the  proportions  at  the  two  eunmerations  is  leas  marked,  and  is  attributable,  I think,  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  in  RatnAgiri,  though  the  emigration  is  less  extensive,  llie  proximity  of 
Bombay  and  the  improvement  of  the  ferry  oomumnication  haye  contributed  to  t^e  some 
of  the  male  popnlaUou  to  the  labour  market  of  the  capital.  I do  not  think  that  more  need 
be  said  about  the  rest  of  the  districts  than  has  been  brought  to  notice  in  Che  second  chapter. 
The  oompaiatiyely  high  ratio  of  females  in  Ahmednagar  and  SholApuris  apparently  the  result 
of  the  famine,  as  in  DhArwAr  and  its  two  neighbours  in  the  £[am&bic-  The  exoeptional  case  of 
KAnara,  iu  which  the  ratio  has  decreased  since  the  last  ceasns,  U the  result,  apparently,  of  the 
immigration  of  males  for  the  harveet  and  for  the  winter  graxing  on  the  ClhAis , There  remains 
the  instanoe,  in  Gujarit,  of  Kaira,  which  shows  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  of  the  distriotn  in  the 
Presidency  Division.  Here  the  females  number  no  more  than  43*97  of  the  popnlatiou,  and 
the  diaproportion  is  little  less  marked  amongst  the  Mnbammadans  than  amongst  the  Hindus 
that  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Whether  there  are  special  causes  for  this  difforance, 
and  whether  such  causes  are  operatmgin  both  the  above-mentioned  communities,  are  questions 
into  which  investigaiiou,  of  a more  minute  nature  tbautbst  which  can  fitly  find  a place  in  thie 
work,  has  to  be  msAo.  Oenein^isatiou  on  a subject  in  which  eo  much  remaiDS  to  be  solved 
as  that  of  sex  is  dangerous  j but,  judgiug  from  ^6  returns  before  ns,  it  certainly  appears  as 
if  in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least,  aetting  aside  all  luffuenoes  of  a temporary  and  special 
nature,  such  as  hmine,  emigration  or  deliberate  neglect  of  offspriug,  the  ratio  of  females 
diminishes  as  the  north  ia  approached,  and  as  if,  on  the  same  eonditunne,  it  were  lower  in 
a prospering  than  in  a poverty-stficken  region. 

The  next  point  in  oounection  with  the  relativo  strength  of  the  sexes  is  the  dlfferencei 

^ that  appear  in  the  oemmunities  affecting  different  forme  of  re- 

prvpar^im  in  Bgion.  Thus,  the  Hindus  show  a ratio  of  females  to  a thousand 

males  amounting  to  931,  which  is  reduced  to  956  if  those  in 
Sind  be  included.  Amongst  Mohammsdans,  ^e  pTodominant  claea  in  the  latter  Province, 
there  are  874  females  to  the  above  number  of  malw,  but  in  the  Presidency  Division  the  ratio 
increases  to  939.  Of  aU  the  other  religions  the  Aboriginal  has  the  highest  ratio  of  femalee,  963, 
though  the  PArsia  approach  it  within  7.  It  will  be  noted  with  regard  to  these  two  commn- 
nities  that  in  OujarAt  the  males  are  in  the  minority.  As  to  PArais,  this  disproportion  follows 
necesearily  from  what  wan  said  in  the  last  chapter  about  the  change  that  is  b^ng  gradually 
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in  tlie  domicile  nf.  this  nee.  Bat  with  xe^rd  to  the  AboirigmaK  the  only  distmetive 
&cte  that  I caa  see  which  are  likely  to  bring  aboat  the  preponderance  oi  fomalee  are,  hrst^ 
the  lowneaaof  their  habitnal  diet  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  oommimity,  and^ 
secondly  the  later  age  of  marriage  amongst  femalea  and  the  apiparent  preralenoe  of  second 
mamagea,  tending,  according  to  the  age  theory  of  sex,  to  a greater  eanality  in  this  r^pect 
between  the  two  parents.  If  we  tom  to  Sind,  on  the  other  bana,  we  dad  the  Aboriginal  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  ^naral  ratio  that  premie  amongst  other  races  in  that  Piwyince,  There 
is  one  other  mce  in  'v^ich  a preponderance  of  femalas  is  fonnd,  and  that  ia  the  Jews.  It  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  lar^  nnmher  of  this  raoe  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Presidency,  aa  in  the  oatLying  cantonments.  The  Sikhs,  though  the  class  in  which,  of  all 
those  £d  Sind,  the  proportion  of  women  ia  the  largest,  show  no  more  than  BSO  of  that  se£  to 
1,000  of  the  other,  ^e  Jain  of  aU  the  native  commnnitios  is  that  in  which  the  ayerage 
of  femsles  is  the  lowest.  This  arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  this  sect  that  belongs  to 
other  parte  of  India,  and  is  resident  here  only  for  a season-  Though  the  general  ayerage 
is  only  827  per  miUe,  in  the  distriots  where  this  oommnnitj  is  settled  permanently,  as  in 
Ahmedabad  and  Belganm,  the  proportion  is  much  higher ; and  in  the  former  coHectorate, 
indeed,  from  which  a large  nnmher  of  tradem  are  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  ratio,  as  in  the  case  of  the  in  Snrat,  is  ahove  the  average,  and  the  females  form 

b0'4€  of  the  entire  coinmnnity.  In  Belganm  the  males  preponderate  in  about  the  same  pro- 

gfrtion,  which  is  slightly  above  that  of  the  other  religions  in  the  distTict-  In  the  Konkan, 
h^ndeeh  and  Poona,  it  is  dear  bnom  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  that  the 
Jains  are  mere  passers  through  the  distnet,  probably  traders  in  prodnoe,  having  left  their 
families  elsewhere.  The  Chnstiazie  are  the  l^t  race  that  require  notice.  It  is  necesaary  to 
diatingui^  these  according  to  the  three  classes  adopted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  the 
diSFerences  in  the  relative  proportione  of  the  sexea  are  very  large.  Amongst  the  BuraBtaDS 
the  femalee  outnumber  the  males  in  the  mtic  of  1,024  per  mjHe.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  Bnropesus,  with  an  average  of  399  only.  The  Native  Christians  come  between,  showing  a 
ratio  of  Ws.  Amongst  the  Enropeonji  the  highest  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  Bombay,  where  there  are  very  nearly  half  se  many  females  ss  males.  The  lowest  is  in 
the  Karnktic,  where  the  garrisoD  at  Belgaum  compriaes  the  bulk  of  the  Enropeana,  and  haa, 
of  oonrse,  comparatively  few  bnt  males  in  its  n amber.  The  average  fer  this  division  is  but 
203 ; and  in  the  Deccan,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  militaiy  element  in  Poona, 
Ahmednagar,  and  N^iSik,  the  ratio  is  enlv  374  per  miUe.  The  relative  preportien  of  the 
sexes  amongst  the  native  community  of  this  creM  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  Konkan  and  Karndtic,  where  this  class  is  .indigenous,  the  proportion  of 
females  is  high,  reaching  988  and  S8B,  respectively,  as  compared  to  541  in  Bombay,  which 
contains  a lar^  number  of  Goanese  immigrants,  and  710  end  739  in  the  Deccan  and 
Gujarat  respectively..  Amongst  native  converts  of  the  present  day  the  proportiona  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other  is  mere  in  accordance  with  that  Icnnd  in  the  older  Christian  settle-* 
ments.  The  temporaiy  character  of  the  European  and  Native  Christian  residence  may  be  learn- 
ed from  the  proportion  of  wivee  to  hnsbands,  which  is  716  per  mille  in  the  former  and  770  in 
the  other.  If  the  same  test  be  applied  to  the  Euraaians,  the  wives  will  be  found  to  ont- 
nnmber  the  husbands  by  132  per  mille:  so  that,  apparently,  the  male  Enraaian  is  absent  to 
that  extent  in  other  provinces,  whilst  in  every  thonsand  married  Enrepean  men  there  are 
284  without  their  wives  in  this  Presidency.  The  Native  Christians  are  similarly  situated, 
though  to  a less  degree- 

In  the  lost  chapter  I said  that,  even  with  respect  to  so  wide  a distinction  as  that  of  religion, 
the  term  Hindu  cannot  be  taken  as  implying  a homogeneous  community,  and  when  we 
oome  to  enter  into  such  questions  as  that  before  us,  it  ia  imposaibie  to  entirely  disregard  the 
social  divisions  of  the  ^pnlation  that  is  known  under  that  single  designation — divisions 
which  arc  mentioned  by  Dicker  aa  ^*the  sharpest  known  in  history*'.*  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  attack,  in  this  work,  the  intricate  and  open  questions  involved  in  aoonaideration  of  the 
caste  system,  as  they  have  been  the  subject  of  mu^  separate  investigation,  and  even  in  the 
subsequent  chapter  dealing  with  social  divisions  a general  mention  will  be  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose. Hevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  here  to  note  that  where  there  are  such  wide  difierences 
as  to  marriage  customs  and  the  concomitant  relations  between  the  sexes  as  are  to  be  found 
amongst  tho  various  Hindu  orders,  it  is  unfau-,  unless  the  determination  of  sex  is  admitted  to 
be  a matter  of  chance,  or  the  LucretiaiL  theory  be  adopted,  not  to  attribute  to  these  customs 
some  inhaence  in  the  matter,  I will  limit  my  remarks  to  what  I think  bears  on  the  euggea-* 
tion  regarding  the  relative  sgea  of  the  parents,  which  was  just  now  thrown  ont  tentativsly, 
with  the  objeot  rather  of  letting  it  have  a fair  chance  of  investigation  than  to  offer  it  aa  a 
valid  explanation.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  amongst  the  living  have  been  so 
much  disturbed  by  the  famine  that  the  Southern  Deccan  and  the  KamAtic  offer  no  field  for 
inquiry  except  as  regards  the  effect  of  snob  a calamity  on  the  respective  sexes.  Similarly,  the 
Koukan  has  its  balance  in  this  respect  ejected  by  the  temporary  migr^ion  to  Bombay  from, 
at  least,  two  of  the  collectorates  comprised  in  ik  Where  a,  so  to  epc^,  normal  state  of  thin^ 
is  to  be  found,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a tendency  of  the  ratio  of  females  to  vary  mvcTSeTj 
with  the  social  position  mthe  general  scale  of  precedence.  This  is  nok  however,  a nniveraal 
rule,  as  too  many  ccUateral  circumstances  have  to  be  eliminated  before  the  tme  bearings  of 
the  statistics  can  be  perceived.  All  I can  at  present  note  is  that,  amongst  the  lowest  clssaes. 
the  ratio  of  females  to  the  other  eex  is  a trifle  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  middle  and 
upper  grades  of  Hindu  society,  and  I think  that  ^is  Is  to  be  attributed  to  two  facts  i first, 
tho  comparatively  early  age  at  which  the  actual  marriage'  takes  place  in  the  higher  class, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  prevalence,  amongst  the  lower,  of  remarriage  and  second  marriage 
tinder  forms  that  are  considered  by  the  rest  of  society  to  be  of  a less  reputable  and  altogether 

* Bktofv  ef  Ancioit  ladis — Tiruiikiid  by  £,  Abb<st. 
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inferio'r  order.  Both  theiie  ciroamstanoiHf  the  poetpoiiemeni  of  marria^  aad  the  remorri^gie 
of  widoWHj  tend  to  hHog  the  ages  oE  the  oanples  nearer  to  eaoh  otberj  and  thne  be  to 
eome  extent  operati¥e  in  raising  the  number  of  female  births.  The  matter  wiU  be  brought 
forward  hereafter  when  there  ia  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  reader  B(n.tiaticB  of 
different  caatea  and  clasaes  that  may  tend  to  snpport  or  rebut  the  suggeetion  here  made. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  relative  proporisone  of  the  sexes  at  different  periods  of  bfe^^ — 

_ _ a matter  that  nrat  mfrodnoes  the  tedious  and  in  some  ways 

** *****  unsatiafftctory  question  of  the  oorrectneae  of  the  ages  returned 

at  the  enumeration^ — I will  mention  that  the  distinction 
between  town  and  country  ae  to  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is,  if  the  capital  city  be 
excluded  from  oonsideratian^  leas  marked  than  is  nsaal  in  other  ports  of  the  world  of  equal 
mviUsatian.  It  is  to  be  expected^  as  a rule;,  that  the  demand  in  towns  for  labourj  both  manual 
and  intelleotnalj  attracts  thither  a larger  relative  number  of  males  than  of  the  other  aex.*  In 
order  to  see  how  far  this  is  troe  in  the  case  of  this  Presidency^  1 have  taken  the  returns  of  five 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Home  division^  the  population  of  which  aggregates  about  434jOOO. 
Compared  with  the  ages  for  this  number  is  given  the  return  for  the  portion  of  the  districta 

in  which  the  towns  are  respectively  eitoated^  These  figures  will  be  found  in  the  table 
lower  down.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  two  ratios  is  only  five  per 
milletn  favour  of  the  country.  The  explanation  of  each  uniformity  is  to  be  founds  X thinks 
ia  the  extent  to  which  women,  are  employed  in  the  classes  of  nuBkilled  labour  that  are  usually 
most  prevalent  in  towns  herej  such  os  portersgej  grain^huskiDg^  and  the  like.  Women  are 
also  engaged  in  the  middle  and  upper  class  houses  os  domestic  servantsj  and  these  classes  are 
most  numerous  in  towns.  It  is  probable^  too^  that  in  certain  industries  they  share  the  work 
of  their  male  relatives  to  a very  large  extent.  As  far  as  the  lower  ordersj  thereforoj  are 
concerned,  the  field  of  employment  in  the  town  is  little  less  r^tricted  for  females  than  for 
malcSj  and  the  former  sex  appears  to  occupy  in  many  respects  the  positioa  in  the'  labour 
market  that  it  does  in  many  parts  of  Italy^  where  the  share  of  manual  work  done  by  the 
femalo  members  of  a &mily  xs  generally  as  mnch  as  and  usually  more 'than  that  taken  upon 
themselves  by  the  other  sex. 

The  comparison  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  different  dbtriets  at  the  two 
enumerations  of  1872  and  ]88l  has  been  partly  made  in  a 
jBeloiiw  ptnopoftitm  ^ difkrmt  previous  obapter,  and  what  remains  to  be  noti<;0d  with  regard 
to  it  is  more  conveniently  taken  in  connection  with  the  variation 


in  the  above-mentioned  ratios  at  the  respective  age -periods  into  which  the  population  was 
gronped  on  the  former  ocfAsion.  The  comparative  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
shows  the  relative  proportioDS  of  the  sexes  at  certain  sge-perioda.  with  the  variation  in  the 
proportions  of  the  two  sexes  at  all  ages  that  seem  to  have  taken  place  since  the  last  cenans. 
It  has  been  thought  clearer  to  give  tb^e  particolars  by  districta  for  the  Presidency  Division, 
and  to  show  separately  the  very  different  returns  for  Sind  and  the  capital  city.  In  the 
following  table,  however,  by  means  of  which  a ooi^arison  tan  be  instituted  between  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  and  some  of  those  in  Barope,  the  city  bos  been  included  in  the 
figures  for  the  Presidency  Division « because  its  population  is  very  largely  reoroited  from  the 
mainland  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  age-periods  above  sixty  are 
not  distmgnished,  since  the  Imperial  returns  do  not  include  them.  In  Sind,  too,  they  were 
not  abstracted,  sjid  in  the  initial  table  of  this  chapter  have  been  interpolated  for  that  Province 
from  the  data  given  by  the  method  of  differenoea  ^ 
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043 

437 

058 

000 

866 

929 

1,090 

993 

1,010 

7,099 

33—39  „ 

004 

630 

oil 

922 

717 

035 

1,099 

904 

993 

927 

40—49  

938 

60S 

B71 

972 

S46 

922 

1,079 

908 

1,001 

788 

30—30  

1,048 

767 

1,063 

1,067 

890 

1,011 

1,074 

1.033 

960 

935 

60  end  over  ... 

J.m 

»$8 

i,i9i 

7,04/ 

1,189 

IflSS 

1,070 

963 

938 

Of  aU  Agee 

036 

099 

966 

070 

039 

036 

1,064 

1,009 

989 

933 

* LqndDc  \m  ma  sxooptkfii,  u it  oonts  inod  (inlOTl}  119.S  fomidw  to  100  mAlca, 

t In  tiii*  tkblo  the  vntnH  in  lulioa  tho  period  at  which  the  ir*tio  of  fwfnilai  to  nulas  ii  hig^cet  ud 

thcH  in  held  tjpe  the  period^  ih  which  it  is  l««t 
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In  order  to  ehotr  tlie  general  oonrflo^  through  of  tho  proportions  in  qaoation  the 
coTopatatire  table  prefixed  to  the  chapter  baa  been  throirn  into  the  form  of  a diagreanj  from 
which  the  diSerencee  in  tKi*  neapect  ^tween  the  raial  diatricta  gonerali3r,  the  diatrict  most 
afieotad  bj  the  &mine  and  the  f^rmce  of  Bind  maj  be  seen  at  a glance^  Leaying  for  the 
present  the  citjr  of  Bombay  ont  of  bheqneatLon,  it  appears  that^dming  the  first  yearj  the  females 
gain  almost  uine  per  cent,  on  the  males,  assuming  that  the  birth-returns  are  accepted  as  indicat- 
ing the  tme  proportions  at  the  time  the  children  come  into  the  world.  The  ratio  rises  to  the 
fourth  year  in  the  Presidency  Division,  but  in  Bind  begins  to  decline  daring  the  third.  From 
three  years  old  the  females  are  in  a decided  mmority  nntil  between  twenty  and  twen  ty*fonr,  when 
there  ia  a sudden  and  important  rise  in  their  proportions!  as  in  their  actual  nambers.  There 
is  then  a fall  again,  until  sbout  the  fortieth  year ; but  the  retams  arranged  in  smaller  periods 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  actual  decrease  between  then  and  fifty  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  last 
part  of  the  decode.  From  fifty  to  the  end  of  life  the  proportion  of  females  is  coniinnonsly 
above  that  of  males  in  the  total  of  persons  of  the  advanced  ageeu  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
period  when  female  life  is  at  its  lowest  point  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  aei,  is 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years  old,  and  that  out  of  the  ten  series  of  ratios  jnven  in  the  table 
in  the  text  above  tbe  same  feature  is  disoerqible  in  no  les^  than  eight.  Ihe  exceptions  are 
Greece  and  Bombay  City,  The  divergence  in  the  latter  case  from  the  general  rale  is  easily  seen 
to  be  dne  to  the  extent  to  which  its  population  is  supplemented  hy  immigration^  The 
explanation  as  to  the  return  for  Greece  is  not  so  manifest,  more  especiatly  as  1 have  nothing 
but  the  mere  figures  to  guide  me,  unassisted  by  any  external  evidence  from  independent  sources 
or  other  statistics.  The  great  decrement  there  in  the  ratio  at  the  tenth  year  and  the  suhsequcnt 
rise  from  the  fifteenth  to  tbe  twentieth  seem,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  same  canses  are  at 
work,  in  that  country  as  in  tbs  rest,  and  that  tbe  abnormally  email  proportion  of  females  at 
the  later  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  is  either  an  accident,  or  expbcable  by  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  this  sex  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  period  as  well  as  in  the  later.  Another  point 
to  be  noted  in  the  same  table  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  ratio  of  femmes  to  increase  ae  life 
advances  after  the  fiftieth  year  is  fqtmd  in  six  of  the  series  j and  in  one  other,  that  relating  to 
France,  it  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  the  ratio  is  higher  in  early  life  than  at  the  latest  period 
msy  be  owing  to  the  same  cause  in  1876,  (when  this  census  was  taken,)  as  in  1872,  when  the 
great  deficiency  of  males  between  the  ages  of  Ifi  and  24  was  attributed  to  the  demands  made  on 
adults  of  tbsse  ages  by  the  war  of  1870.  There  is  no  such  influence  operative  in  the  case  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  the  latter  of  which  is  again  amgnlarlj  different  from  the  rest.  There  are  three 
other  points  brought  to  light  in  this  table  that  may  worthily  engage  attention.  Gne  of  these 
is  the  nniversal  excess  of  female  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24,  the  age,  amongst  males,  of 
the  paesiODS,  as  it  ia  called  by  Quetelet,  or  the  age  of  migration,  as  it  luay  be  called  with 
reference  to  the  present  day.  The  second  is  the  almost  universal  deficiency  of  femalea 
between  10  and  I d,  probably  between  12  amd  15,  an  important  period  in  female  life.  The  third 
is  the  preponderance  of  females  in  England  from  the  fifteenth  year  upwards.  This  may  be 
attributable  in  part  only  to  emigration,  ae  the  wearing  out  of  life  is  a process  that  progresses 
in  the  mother-conntoy  far  more  rapid^  in  the  case  of  males  after  they  have  onco  Htarted  in 
their  professione  than  in  the  case  of  tbe  other  sex  whose  task  is  lighter.  In  India  the 
balanoe  of  the  two  sexes,  apart  from  any  other  considerations  which  may  result  from  com* 
pnlsory  widowhood  or  negl^,  is  modified  by  the  larger  share  ef  hard  work  done  by  the  women 

There  is  thus  recorded  in  this  Presidency  a largo  majority  of  male  birthsi — ^part  of  which 
may  be  attrihated,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  registration  of  this  sex,  as  the  birth 
of  a male  b the  octnsion  for  so  much  more  Congratulation  and  rejoicing  than  that  of  th 
female  infants  This  is  followed  by  a consideTahle  excess  mortality  amongst  the  males  np 
to  the  fifth  year  in  the  Presidency  Division.  The  balanoe  is  in  favour  of  the  males  from 
thou  to  the  period  between  10  and  14  years,  when,  aa  shown  above,  the  proportioo.  of  females 
jfl  the  lowest.  There  is,  of  course,  the  usn  al  chance  of  understatement  of  a^  about  this  period 
which  is  nctorionsly  more  frequent  out  here  than  in  Europe  j but  s good  deal  of  this  error  it 
eliminated  by  taking  the  dec^es  from  the  odd  term,  as  from  5 to  14,  15  to  24  and  no  on, 
which  also  corrects  the  tendency  to  retarn  the  ages  at  the  nearest  round  number.  In  graduating 
the  age  return  by  the  method  of  differexicos  it  is  advisable  to  adept  this  sort  of  re-adjust- 
ment  j bat  as  I propose  at  present  to  take  tbe  retum  as  it  stands,  without  oorrection,  it 
is  enough  to  localise  the  deficiency  of  females  within  a smaller  limit,  which  is  to  be 
effected  by  sub-dividing  the  total  period  from  5 to  20  as  much  ae  possible^  For 
example,  we  have  in  the  Preddency  Division  the  sixth  year,  the  period  from  5 to  9, 
from  10  to  14,  from  15  to  19,  aa  well  as  from  6 to  11,  and  IS  to  19.  By  oompar 
ing  all  these  it  sppeara  that  the  maximum  difference  between  the  sexes  will  be  fonnd 
to  exist  in  the  years  twelve  to  fourteen — probably  slightly  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter 
year»  It  also  seema  that  in  the  famine  districts  them  Is  a larger  difference  between  this 
period  and  the  two  that  adjoin  it,  tbau  in  ether  parts  of  the  oonubiy,  though  the  mortality 
at  this  time  of  life  is  so  much  higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  periods  in  both  the  sexes  that 
tbe  effects  of  the  famine  ars  Ices  apparent  in  the  comparative  table  of  the  relative  propoFtions. 
Passing  over  the  period  between  15  and  19,  it  appsars  that  in  all  the  districts,  except 
those  in  florth  Gujar&t,  the  female  element  ia  in  excess  at  the  first  portion  of  the  decade 
between  20  and  30.  The  causes  that  are  Hkdy  to  affect  the  balance  in  this  way 
seem  to  be,  first,  the  higher  rate  c£  mortality  amongst  malaa  e±  this  period ; secondly,  the 
tendency  to  migration,  which  is  stronger  in  that  sex ; thirdly,  the  probability  of  more  accu- 
rate return  of  the  age  by  males,  the  prediaposition  towards  setectiog  the  ronud  number 
being,  at  least  amongst  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  less  marked.  In  order  to  see  how 
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i&r  iKese  are  Teepectiv^l^  opemtire  in  the  case  of  the  retimi  now  before  ue,  it  will  be  neoed- 
saiy  to  tihlce  aome  of  the  districte  eepamtelj^  Ae  re^rde  the  first  point,  that  of  greaA&r 
mortalitj,  the  oiroamstanoee  of  the  Preeiiloncy  need  not  to  be  asaumed  to  diiffer  materially 
from  those  of  the  other  ooantrios  for  which  tables  have  long  been  in  ezutenoe ; and  in  foor 
of  the  five  ooUeotoraiee  of  GnjarAt,  an  well  as  in  KhAadeahf  the  excess  of  females  may  mostly 
be  set  down  to  the  effect  of  tendeitoy  in  a more  or  lees  ordinary  decree.  Xn  the  last-named 
distiiotj  however j.  it  is  probable  that  the  misstatement  of  age  is  a distorbtng  element,  ae  the 
proportion  of  nnednt^t^  forest  tribes  is  high.  The  oomperatively  low  vitality  amongit 
males  at  the  agee  in  question  may  be  exp«^w  to  be  tested  eeverelj  by  the  famine,  end  in 
the  distriots  of  Dh&rwAr  and  Kohidgi,  accordingly,  we  find  a large  disproportion  between  the 
sexes*  In  ShoUipnr,  too,  where  the  mortality  was  high,  the  emjgmtion  was  also  believed  to 
be  OEteusive^  and  in  Poona  both  these  causes  may  be  in  operation.  The  oonrse  of  immigro- 
lion  from  the  territory  of  H,  H.  thn  Nin&m  into  some  of  the  adjoining  British  districts  de- 
serves, too,  some  notice.  Xu  the  (aee  of  Dh^rwfLr  the  proportion  of  female  immigrants  to  male 
is  1,310  per  thousand  } in  Kalidgi  it  is  1,291 ; in  Sbolspnrit  rises  to  l|4l!7,  and  in  Ahmed- 
nagar  it  reaches  1,659*  It  is  impoiaibla  to  trace  the  immigrants  by  their  respective  ages, 
so  it  may  he  that  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  is  dae  either  to  the  importation  of  wives  to  a 
larger  extent  than  those  from  British  territory  are  tohen  to  the  Native  State,  or  to  the 
epontaneous  exodas  from  the  foreign  territory  of  women  daring  the  famine.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  Kh&ndeeh,  where  the  land  is  still  in  need  of  cultivators,  the  proportion  of  immigrants 
from  the  Nisdm's  Dominions  is  in  the  ratio  of  927  females  only  to  1.000  of  the  other  sex. 
There  is  no  special  reason,  however,  that  I can  see.  for  the  excess  of  females  at  this  age  in  the 
NSsik  District.* 

There  remain  the  cases  in  which  the  predominant  inflaenoe  on  the  relative  proportions  is 
most  probably  migration.  The  instances  that  seem  to  be  most  prominent  in  this  respect  are 
those  of  Ratn^giri,  SOtdra  and  Ki.nara.  In  the  two  first  there  is  a movement  ont  of  the  dis- 
trict ; in  the  lost  into  it.  The  ratio  of  females  to  moles  in  the  two  cases  of  emigration  ore  respec- 
tively 1,370  and  1,180  per  mille.  Id  both  Tb^na  and  Koliba  the  ratio  seems  to  indicate  a simiLar 
inflnenoei  but  the  fetnms  of  birth-place  do  not  support  the  notion  that  emigration  is  prevalent 
to  an  extent  sn^cient  to  ifccoxint  for  more  than  aoomparatively  small  portion  of  the  excess  of  fe- 
miaies,and  the  rest  may  be  attributed,  I think,  to  either  errors  of  retnm  in  the  age-period,  or  to 
the  absence  in  the  cose  of  coast  Udol^e  of  many  of  the  males  at  sea.  The  only  other  district  in 
which  the  population  at  this  age  seems  to  he  affected  by  emigration  is  Surat,  where  the  mercan- 
tile Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  oswelloethe  lower  closes  who  are  so  well  known  as  domestic 
servants  in  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  P£.rsis,  all  leave  their  native 
place  for  many  years  at  a time  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  exceptional  ratios  noticeable  in  the 
other  Onjar^t  districts  seem  due,  at  least  in  three  of  the  cases,  to  a greater  vitality  amongst 
the  males  than  to  any  abnormal  deficiency  of  females.  Roira  is  the  only  district  in  which 
there  seems  reason,  from  the  statistics,  to  suspect  that  there  are  causes  at  work  which  ere 
absent  f rom  the  rest.  A glance  at  the  line  of  ages  in  the  comparative  table  will  suffice  to 
show  thifl.'  Apart  from  the  extraordinary  foot  that  the  ratio  of  lemalea  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  is  no  higher  in  Kaira  than  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  where  the  proportional  number  of 
students  of  the  other  sex  is  presumably  very  large, it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportional  number 
of  females  who  completed  their  first  year,  as  well  as  those  who  hod  not  completed  it  at  the  date 
of  the  onameration  is  far  below  that  in  other  districts.  As  for  os  the  twenty-fifth  year  the  re- 
turn for  tUs  district  seems  to  me  to  be  abnormal,  and  tbe  disproportion  can  be  localised  to 
some  extent.  The  ratio  for  the  district,  taking  ail  ages  and  all  claases,  is  886  per  miUe.  90 
percent*  of  the  population  is  Hindu,  with  a ratio  of88]  ,and  9 per  cent,  is  Muhammadan,  amongst 
whom  there  ore  9^1  females  to  1,000  males.  Reducing  tbe  field  of  inquiry  still  further,  ^e 
Hindu  population  is  found  to  comprise  two  main  castes,  which  aggregate  nearly  57  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Amongst  one  of  these  the  proportion  of  female  is  907,  against  on  average  for  the 
same  caste  of  928  elsewhere ; and  in  the  other  case  the  ratio  is  only  758,  against  869  ofthe  same 
class  in  other  ports  of  Gujarat*  Under  these  cLrcamstaaces  it  is  unnecessa^  to  go  further  into 
the  matter  here,  as  the  inquiry  wiU  have,  ^ X said  before,  to  enter  into  particulars  more  minute 
thou  are  advisable  for  a general  work  of  this  descripticii.  With  this  digression  1 revert  to  the 
comparative  table.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  period  be  ween  S5  and  29  years  the  females 
are  in  excess  in  five  districts*  Kal4dgi  apparently  shows  the  continuaticu  of  the  mortality 
prevalent  dnring  the  preceding  period.  In  Sdtdra,  Batnigiri,  Kohlba  and  Surat,  the 
eSecta  of  emigratioe  are  still  perceptible.  Xn  the  next  period,  Foona  and  Belganm  are 
added  to  the  nomber  of  those  in  which  females  are  predominant.  Between  thirty-five  and 
thirty-nine  there  is  a considerable  downward  tendency  in  the  ratio  of  females  in  nearly  eve^ 
district  except  those  tn  nerth  Gnjardt,  and  the  lowest  proportion  at  any  age  is  reached  m 
Rjnnra  and  Thj&na.  In  Batndgiii  aJone  is  there  on  excese  of  thie  Sex.  1 am  inclined  to  pqt 


*Al  tills  eLaptsr  wbh  piwing  thron^h  thn  pr«a«  T nociTvd  from  tbs  HjdambSd,  a vbfetMnwt  thowiD^ 

tha  Dombar^if  ptmam  aaoiiHratad  in  th«  NixAin^  Dominima,  wbo  rebimBd  aa  disir  plaea  ttt  hirtli  aooia  oaa  al  tha 
diltricUl^f  tbia  rtwideb^^.  Aeaotdin^  td  Ktntnmeait,  tbantui  of  fflnulH  to  mmlaB  aOiOaeit  ihaaa  LicmigmiUia  1,114 
m-  milla  h cci»pwr«d  wicil  ],£I2;  wbicll  ia  tbiJt  found  uaDonttbe  omtiT^aa  nf  HjrderkbAd  who  wara  anniDeraiad  in  the 
BritiihtBrntoTy  of  Bombej.  Tharatloa  rarv  like  thoMmentioiijed  intbe  textpbutuidiaatea  tendenay  towerde  e nLetive 
praponderuicieof  femeUw  m tho  a^tb  ia  approached.  For  inatanca,  in  the  LdO^al^par  and  S^npar  E^nbaha  the  imtio 
IS  1,110,  and  in  AnTmngahiid*  adjoining  KhAndeah,  Hiaik  and  Ahmadnosvr,  ooly  SwS.  It  is  hi^ert  in  Ifaldnin,  where 
it  reaches  1*:?23,  It  sppasrs  from  thwe  iSgnrai  that  the  excaaa  of  vooian  who  bava  immlgrBiUd  into  British  Mnitcuy 
in  the  smith  is  in  a higher  ratio  than  that  of  those  who  hara  amigratod  fivm  ths  same  re^ou  into  ^a  HydoTabad 
Stata  This  f set  La  still  more  marked  in  the  Subah  that  sdioint  the  noTih-esstem  I>Booan  diatricta.  Tha  Kroaa  tot^ 
of  immigraiita  from  BdiLah  territory  into  HyderahAdls  13$,w3,  and  that  of  natives  ofH'ydenbdd  aDamamUa  in  British 
tarritorj  ISJ.Se?.  This  metemeni  ii  noticed  sgsin  in  (^pter  VH  of  this  woidt  in  connaotioB  with  the  gsnsrsl 
ijaaitioa  0I  iuunigntiaD. 
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down  good  deal  dE  thia  change  moire  epnareni  than  real,  and  aUaribnte  it  to  the 
inolosioii,  in  the  ^ireoediiiff  period,  of  mas^  femuea  who  returned  their  agea  below  the  actual 
figure.  From  thu  age  I ba¥o  taken  the  mtioa  on  decennial  peHoda  on! j, aa  the  erroni  in  the 
atatement  of  age  eeem  not  to  correct  themielTea  within  the  Emit  of  fire  yeam  B^^een 
forty  and  fifty  there  is  an  exceea  of  femalee  in  Ahmedabad,  Snrai  and  HatofigirL  In  the 
next  period  there  aeema  a general  and  marked  rise  in  the  proportion,  exoopt  in  the 
fire  diptricta  of  Ahmednagar,  Khindeoh  and  Niaik,  in  the  north  Deccan,  and  £aim 
and  Broach  in  Glnjar^t.  In  aU.  theee  exoept  the  one  laet-named  in  which  the  ratio  ia 
praotioally  BtatJonaiy,  there  is  a rise  of  a alight  extent.  Between  and  Berenty  the  exoeae 
of  femolee  is  most  marked,  exoept  m the  three  north  Deccan  dUtriots,  where  it  is  leas 
than  in  the  reet  As  regard  the  eeptnagenarianB,  the  women  am  in  excess  exoept  in 
Kh^desh  and  Ahmednagar,  There  ia  no  apparent  reason  why  the  old  men  Bhoiild  be 
in  excess  there  in  particular,  and  not  in  the  antennediate  distriol  of  N&sik  ; or  why,  again, 
the  ennmeratorB  ahc^d  haTe  failed  to  record  the  ages  at  this  sdvaiiced  period  and  that 
foUowing  It  as  correctly  there  as  sLsewhere.^  The  fact  is  (^nite  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
the  rest  of  the  Presidsncy  and  most  of  the  other  ooEintnea  of  those  quoted  exoept  Greecn 
In  Italy,  too,  the  hard  work  of  the  women  in  the  prune  of  life,  especially  in  the  agriotdtnral 
districts,  may  haye  its  result  in  diminishing  the  number  of  tboae  who  reach  old  age* 


The  marginal  table  may  be  found  interesting  as  showing  the 
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difiemnoe  between  thJa 
Presidency,  taken  sa 
a whole,  and  England 
and  WsJea,  induding 
in  the  latter  the  army, 
nayy,  and  merchant 
■eHmen  ahroad.  Hie 
undsmtatement  of  age 
in  this  country  is  very 
marked  fri>m  the 
fortieth  year  upwards 
in  both  sexes,  as  it  is 
highly  improbable  that 
between  the  two  com- 
munitieB  there  ehonld 
be  an  actaal  difierence 
of  this  extent. 


The  last  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  diatribation  of  the  population  by 
. sex  that  I need  bring  forward  in  tbia  chapter  is  the  difference 

CofKpwmwn  tntt  return  for  1881  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 

enumeration  in  187S.  This  is  shown  for  the  whole  of  the  two  chief  diyisions  and  for  certain 
selected  districts,  in  the  following  table  !— 
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The  age-perionia  uelectad  for  the  lost  cenens  are  not  the  same  aa  the  more  regularly 
dlatributed  ones  prescribed  on  the  present  ocoaeion,  but  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
abstraction  of  the  extra  periods  that  enable  the  required  oomparison  to  be  instituted.  la 
the  case  of  Sind  the  period  between  8 and  1 1 does  not  appear  to  ha  ye  bosn  noted  by  the 
abatractore  : so  the  omiasion  has  had  to  be  supplied  by  interpolation  according  to  the 
method  of  differences.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  fignrea  are  a little  more  regular 
in  their  sequence  than  they  would  have  been  bad  the  ones  aotually  returned  been  abstractod, 
aince  the  calcnlation  is  based  on  the  differencee  between  the  ratioa  of  the  terms  of  the 
series  already  recorded,  and  wbilet  reprodncing  their  irregularities,  does  not  allow  any 
oonaideration  to  the  additional  ones  that  wore  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  actaal  retom  of 
the  period  which  it  ia  sought  to  ascertain.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ratio  now  fonnd  is 
in  harmony  with  that  of  other  diatricte,  and  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  fairly  approximate  < 

to  the  truth. 
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111  tli.6  FjpMidfliiqj  DiTuioEij,  mclading  Bombay  Cityj  ihe  proportioa  of  foxoaloa  to  malea 
baa  naen  at  e^ery  ii^*p^od  wo  that  botwe^nt  12  and  19  when  it  bu  greatly  Iblleu  oft  ' Tha 
deoTOaao  at  thia  penod  ia  remarlrahlej  not  only  for  ita  extent  bnt  for  ita  wide  diritnbation.  It 
ia  fonnd  in  OTery  dbtriot  ezoap^  in  Ahmedabad,  whore  it  ia  not  improbable  that  ita  abeence  ia 
aocidental^and  owing  to  errore  in  the  tabulation  of  the  retanui  of  the  laat  oenana.  Of  the  selected 
districta,  Shol^pnr  ia  that  in  which  the  decrease  at  thie  a^  ia  moat  marked ; thengh  in  the  other 
three  ooUeotontea  wiuoh  have  been  inoladed  in  the  table  as  representing  the  general  effect  of 
the  famine  on  the  n^tiTe  proportions  of  the  sexeej  the  ratio  of  decreaae  is  also  very  high  and  in 
excess  of  that  in  ether  districts.  This  and  the  general  rise  in  the  preportion  of  femaleH  in 
advaneed  jeam^  which  is  also  mors  marked  in  the  famiise  area  thiM]  elsewhere,  constitute  the 
principal  fmtnres  of  the  Tanationa  between  the  two  ennmsrations..  It  is,  moteover,  impossible 
to  enter  into  a detailed  examination  of  the  dgures  without  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  abstraotiou  adopted  in  1872|  whan  the  work  was  not  centralised,  bat  earned  on  piecemeal 
at  the  bead*(|iiarteTS  of  each  district.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  abstractors  maintained 
under  each  circamBtances  no  nnifomi  system  of  ticking  off  ^e  ages  i and  that  as  the  printed 
aamplee  of  the  headings  allow  of  a mistake  between  each  peri^,  by  the  repetition  of 
the  Ust  figure  of  one  as  the  first  of  the  next,  the  nneertainty  of  a uotonoun  ignorance  and 
laxity  abont  in  the  population  at  large  is  eahanoed  by  sdditiona]  chance  of  error  in 
abstractioEL  This  has  not  in  every  case  been  avoided  in  the  present  abstraction,  though  ita 
oooorrence  has  been  localised  to  within  compaiatively  small  limits,  I will  not,  therefore,  add 
anything  on  the  subject  of  sex  to  the  remarks  1 have  made  above  on  the  main  features  the 
retums  of  the  two  enamerattona-  The  city  of  Bombay  remains  to  be  notieed ; but  as  that  is  a 
oompwratiTely  small  sabjeot,  and,  when  t^en  in  oombination  with  age,  snsceptible  of  brief 
explanation,  it  is  cenveoient  in  every  way  to  take  it  np  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter,  and 
to  note  the  special  features  of  that  conuuimity  both  as  to  age  and  sex  in  a single  survey, 

dOB, 

Of  all  the  information  collected  through  the  medium  of  a gener^  oenaua  there  is 
none  of  greater  importance  than  that  relating  to  the  ages  of  the  popnlation,  the  more  so  aa 
there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  correction  or  test  of  the  oonbiunons  operation  of 
registrmtaou  oE  vital  statistics  oau  be  effected  except  through  the  periodical  enumeration 
of  the  whole  population  at  a givea  momentH,  Full  use  of  this  informatioa  oannot,  therefore, 
be  made  of  the  data  given  in  the  census  tables  withoat  reference  to  the  kindred  subject  of 
registration,  and  the  oom|Mrison  and  analysis  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  a matter  of  so 
mneh  calculation  and  detw  that  it  is  ont  of  the  qnestion  for  me  to  introduce  it  into  a work  of 
the  present  nature,  which  profeasea  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  census  generally,  showing, 
that  is  to  say,  the  broad  fe^ts  and  tendencies  that  swear  to  be  indicated  by  the  several  sete 
of  figures  taken  separately,  ss  well  as  in  relation  with  each  other,  A gl^ce  at  the  table 
pre&ed  to  this  chapter  serves  to  show  that  the  ages  recorded  therein  exhibit  abnormal 
leatures-  Some  of  these,  it  is  oertaiu,  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  famine,  and 
on  these  I have  already  said  a few  words  in  a previoua  chapter.  This  explanation  do^ 
not,  however,  remove  aU  difficnlUes,  and  it  remains  to  diBorimioate  between  the  above 
and  the  results  of  artificial  disturbance,  sneh  as  incorrect  returns  of  the  nature  of  those  I 
have  mentioned  in  oonuection  with  the  suhject  of  the  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter,  A 
tjoiuiderable  part  of  the  former  class  can  be  settled  by  the  oompanaou  of  the  statistics  of  the 
known  famine  districts  with  those  of  places  in  which  the  progrees  of  tbs  popolation  hae  been 
as  noimal  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  in  thm  oonntry,  or,  more  oorreotl  j speaking,  as  little  affected 
by  sudden  or  temporary  inflaenoes  as  can  be  expected.  To  aacertain  the  extent  of  the  latter 
class  of  error,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  proceed  Uirough  the  rate  of  annual  increase  to  the 
Oirrectlon  of  the  birth  and  death  returns  according  to  ages,  and  thus  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
omission  of  the  two  occarrenoes.  To  do  this  requires  time,  which  can  lU  be  spared  from  other 
lubjects  without  delaying  the  publication  of  this  work : so,  premising  that  this  portion  of  the 
inquiry  will  be  inadequate  to  the  great  importance  of  the  snhiect,  1 will  take  np  the  a«- 
returns  as  they  are,  without  attempting  to  correct  any  p^rt  of  them  by  independent  calcma* 
tion.  The  comparative  t^le  gives  the  numbers  of  m^es  and  females  retomed  under  each 
age-period  reduced  to  a base  of  10,000,  As  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
proportions  of  the  different  items  in  Bind,  Bombay  and  the  four  Home  divisions,  I have 
arranged  the  latter  apart  from  the  rest,  giving,  however,  a wneral  total  in  case,  amongst  the 
other  countries  selected  for  comparison  m the  table  printed  below,  there  may  be  some  con- 
taining areas  of  a similarly  heterogeneons  character  : — 
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Thft  flgfiTwm  in  thifl  tftble  bIldw  tlut  the  mun  difference  betn-eeti  the  affee  is  the  Frenis 
denc^  pmper  asd  Sind  liea  in  the  excess  in  the  latter  at  the  beginniag'  and  end  of  life.  The 
former  is  eJec'  the  chief  feature  iu  the  retnm  as  a whole  when  compared  to  the  figorea  for 
the  European  countrlee.  It  is  plain  that  ae  regards  the  influences  on  there  exist  ooinci- 
denoes  between  the  circunifitanoes  of  this  country  and  those  of  Greece  ; i>at,  nnfortnoately, 
the  only  record  I hsTe  of  the  enumeration  in  the  Latter  is  the  age-retnmj  which  exhtbita 
such  intrinsic  pec^uHaritiea  that  withont  eupplemcntaty  infcrmaticn  I am  unable  to  carry 
the  compariaon  further.  The  defimency  ef  old  persons  in  India  as  compared  to  Enrope  u 
also  to  be  noted,  and  will  be  brought  more  prominently  into  Donsideration  later  on. 

B^ore  examining  the  abore  figaree  in  detail  it  is  necessary  to  eee  thoir  bearings  with 
respect  to  the  population  as  a wholcL  tt  is  evident  that  the 
^ Uvonr^bh  poeittoQ  for  (l  conntrv  that  i*  not  * newly- 

colonised  one  is  when  the  nnmber  of  the  births  and  deaths  is 
reduced  to  a nunimnmj  and  the  mean  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  longest  possible.  This  last 
proriso  lb  essentia],  as  the  ratio  between  births  and  deaths  can  be  reduced  in  many  ways  by 
no  means  indicative  of  prospeHty.  Of  this  wo  ha^e  an  example  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
which  has  returned  a populatiou  practically  stationaiy,  but  with  a very  considerable  variation 
in  the  distribution  of  the  ages  of  its  inhabitanta.  At  the  cenems  of  1872  the  mean  agn  of  the 
popnlatioiij — that  is,  the  average  age  of  alb  both  old  and  young  taheo  tcgother — was  22*4,  In 
England  it  was  29'4.  At  the  censns  of  1861  the  mean  a^  in  this  Presidency  was  24*5.  It 
is  advisable^  however,  to  point  out  that  a mean  age  taken  on  the  entire  population  is  of 
little  value  as  an  indication  of  the  real  constitution  of  that  popalation,  as  it  allows  equal 
weight  to  the  life  of  the  infant  and  of  the  adult.  The  former  indiTiduaiis,  however,  a change 
to  the  State  whilst  the  latter  is  nsnally  a productive  agent.  It  is  necessapry,  therefore,  to  divide 
the  periods  of  life  into  the  productive  and  the  onerous,  and  to  measure  the  conation  of  a 
nation  in  a physical  point  of  view  by  the  ratio  found  to  exist  between  the  sums  of  these  two 
dassea  A popoiatiDn  has  to  be  judged,  according  to  this  standard,  by  the  ratio  to  the  total 
of  thoee  who  reach  maturity,  not  by  that  of  those  who  come  into  the  world  only  to  leave  it 
before  the  day  of  wort  has  been  reached,  A French  writer  on  the  distributioa  of  the 
population  of  tibat  oonntry  says  ; — 

Dana  lee  DoatiAn  oh  lee  fatigues,  les  privatLcns,  rmsslubritf^,  les  misems  assaiUiiaeiit  Isu 
habitauta,  il  y a beancoiip  do  jennee  snfa&ts  aveo  pen  d'adultes  et  de  vieillarde,  pam  quo.  Ten  j 
ptijet  ohaqne  aun^  nn  hogs  iHbut  4 la  inori,  qne  lea  g^nSratMua  s*j  Bacchant  rapidemant,  A 
qua  lee  uaissanoes  y somt  d'ordinsiie  tr^  nombrenseB.  Dans  los  pays,  an  ooutraite,  oh  Vaissnoe  fsst 
^u4ral4  et  la  population  bten  portante,  il  J a beauooup  d'bommea  laitB  aveo  pen  de  jeanea  mfantu, 
paroe  que  1«  naiasanoea  et  las  y aant  en  petit  xiOnibre.*''^Vil]eTin4,  Sw  la  DirtniMiiom  ds  la 

PopnlaJum  JVanfoita. 

These  remarks  are  not,  it  ia  plain,  applicable  to  new  oonntriee  like  the  United  Statea 

of  America,  where  the  large  proportion  of  the 
young  is  a main  feature  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  oommnnity.  In  order  to  compare  the  dif- 
fersnt  oonntnes  in  this  respect,  I have  re- 
arranged the  ages  from  the  tables  under  certain 
large  periods,  selected  to  show  the  two  classes 
of  onerons  and  produotive  years.  In  the  mar- 
mnal  table,  too,  will  be  fonnd  the  same  ratios 
mr  a few  conntriee  in  addition  to  those  entered 
in  the  former  statement.  1 have  taken  the 
twentieth  year  as  the  beginning  of  the  latter 
period,  thongh  there  is  no  doubt  that  a number 
of  children  are  at  work  before  that  age,  bnt  in  an 
agricultural  and  non-industrisJ,  country,  they  are 
employed  meetly  in  subsidissy  oocup^ona,  such 
as  cow-teuding  or  bird-scaring.  The  sixtieth 
year  may,  too,  I Uunk,  be  acH^epted  as  tbe  time 
when  the  Indian  labourer  ceases  from  regular 
work.  The  sum  of  columns  4 and  6 is  that  of 
the  total  population.  In  the  case  of  females  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  at  the  fifteenth  year  and 
end  the  period  at  the  fortieth,  the  interval 
comprising  moot  of  the  reproductive  period;; 
but  the  data  for  comparison  with  European 
countries  wonld  then  be  incomplete,  so  I Wve 
raised  the  limit  by  five  jeare,  and  equalised  it 
to  that  adopted  for  boys,.  It  appears,  then, 
from  the  table  thst  Greece  is  the  only  Enropesn 
oonntry  in  which  the  distribution  of  ages  is  at 
nil  Similar  to  that  of  this  Ffesidency,  and  that  even  tbere,  the  proportion  of  old  people  is 
larger.  In  the  relative  nnmber  of  children,  Prussia  comes  next ; but  the  parallel 
extends  no  farther,  on  a^unt  of  the  greater  age  of  the  people  in  the  second 
portion  of  the  non-^pTodactive  period.  Norway,  as  is  well  known,  hM  the  most  favour- 
ably dirtribnted  population  and,  except  FTance,  the  highest  proportion  of  old  people^ 
In  the  latter  oounWy,  however,  the  aietribotion  is  charaoteriaed  by  an  extmoirainarily 
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small  proportion  of  cliildroo.*  It  is  in  tliis  oonn^,  tlmrefore^  that  tiio  highest  proportion  of 
workeifl  are  to  be  songht  for.  Next  to  Franoe  in  this  respeot  oomee  its  Deighbour^  Belgium, 
aiHl  at  no  oonjuderable  distance  Xtelr>  Holland  and  Sweden^  The  relattTe  proportione  of 
the  onerone,  ae  divided  into  the  too  old  and  the  too  yonng  for  work^  are  different  in  the 
four  coontriea.  The  jnnngest  conntriea  are  Ireland,  w^here  emigration  is  at  ^ork,  and  the 
United  Smtes,  where  the  popnlation  can  mnltiplj  ^ ita  maidmnm  rate  for  years  to  come 
before  the  preeenre  on  the  natarsl  resonrces  of  t^  soil  will  be  perceptible^ 

BVom  these  data  the  anther  of  a standard  work  on  statbtios-^^urope,  Pditiqus  st 
Socials — hfiscalcnlated  a cnrioue  series  of  dednctiona  regarding  the  nett  retnmtothe  commnnitj 
of  each  of  ite  members.  Thne,  he  takes  the  nett  cost  of  each  child  nnder  5 years  old  to 
400  trance  per  annam;  every  person  of  £ve  to  twenty  costa  100 1 e?ery  a dolt  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  brings  in  1,CM)0  &ancs;  and  every  old  man  200»  Then  by  snb^ 
tTaoting  the  aggregate  of  coat  the  aggregate  of  retnm,  and  dividing  by  10,000,  he 

dednces  from  ^e  table,  like  that  given  above,  the  nett  gain  of  each  person,  and  it  will  bo 
seen  that  the  snperiority  of  France  is  thus  easily  estabUsned,  The  conclnsion,  even  on  the 
assnmntion  of  equality  of  return  in  different  countries,  seems  fanciful,  bat  servee  to  indicate 
ronghly  the  relative  strength  of  the  selected  regions  in  potential  prodnetivoneBs. 

The  mean  age  of  the  commnnity  has  been  already  given  i but  as  the  inelnsion,  in  a 
jr«(M  wf « single  aggregate,  of  the  extremes  of  youth  and  ago  preventa  the 

' average  from  being  in  any  way  representative,  the  mean  is 

taken  for  several  periods,  so  as  to  group  togethm,  as  far  as  j^sible,  the  persona  of  a single 

general  class-  The  mean  age  of  females  is,  as  a 
rale,  rather  higher  than  th^  of  the  other  sex. 
The  marginal  table  shows  roughly  the  difference 
between  some  of  the  selected  oonntries  and  this 
Presidency  in  ^ia  respect  In  the  abeence  of 
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annnal  periods  it  has  been  prewred  by  assnming 
that  the  persons  returning  tneir  ages  at  each 


quinquemiiBl  period  enjoy,  one  with  another,  one- 
hill  of  the  years  inolnded  in  the  period.  This  U 
admittedly  not  the  fact  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  life,  but  no  oorreotion  is  possible  with  the 
data  at  hand.  The  high  average  in  France  will  ho  not^,  as  wall  aa  the  that  Bombay 
comes  below  even  Qreeoe  io  this  respect  The  mean  age  of  persons  of  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards  at  death  is  abont  53  in  this  country  as  compared  with  61  in  England  and  63 
in  France-  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  real  age  in  this  Presidency  Is  a year  or 
two  higher  than  the  one  mentioned,  as  the  understatement  of  aw  in  the  advanced  perioda  exf 
life  is  most  marked.  It  will  be  seen  &om  the  comparative  Table  that  the  decrements  about 
the  fiftieth  year  and  upwards  are  very  ■ irregular  and  large,  and  above  60  abnormally  so. 
Taking  the  number  of  persons  returned  at  the  age  of  60 — 69  as  approximaiely  correct, 
which  is  a bold  SABumption,  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  mortBiity,  even  mlowing  for  shorter 
life  in  the  tzopies,  would  not  be  sufSciently  rapid  to  reduce  the  survivors  to  the  number 
given  at  the  age  of  80  and  over,  and  I think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  number  is  really 
nnderstated  by  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that  instead  of  47,000  octogenarians  the 
true  retom  should  ^ of  nearer  150,000.  An  error  of  this  description  goes  far  in  rectifying 
the  balance  of  the  periods,  tbeugh  it  is  inadequate  to  affect  the  enormous  preponderance  ^ 
the  young  when  the  lower  per]«a  of  life  are  combined  with  the  rest. 

The  registration  of  deaths  ia  not  to  be  omitted  altogether  from  the  caloalatione,  though 
ZhufA  ^ ^ importauce,  except  relatively,  to  the  agee  in 

large  periods  like  those  now  in  question.  The  ages  at  death 
are  compiled  annuslly  into  the  nine  pra'iods  selected  for  the  census  of  X372,  and  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work.  Unfortunately,  during  the  famine  year, 

this  arrangement  was  abandons  in 
favour  of  a wider  classification  into 
the  groups  of  infacts,  children,  adults 
and  old  persons.  In  the  marginal 
table  I have  given  the  results  of  the 
registration  for  two  periods : the  first 
before  the  famine ; tne  other  include 
ing  two  subsequent  to  that 

event.  1 have  also  added  the  fignres 
for  1878,  when  the  falling  off  in  births 
reduced  the  propurtion  of  deaths 
amongst  the  infant  population.  In 
^ J the  famine,  the  ratio  to  total  deaths  of  ^ose  of  infants  under  one  year 

old  was  l3'7  for  males  and  17"8  for  the  other  sex.y  In  the  famine  year,  or  rather  that  in 
which  the  actual  mortality  was  higheat,  these  ratioe  fell  to  IS'S  and  14'6  respectively,  owing 
to  the  increased  mortality  at  other  ages.  If  wo  take  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the 

. . Fkmijm  phMwtiTe  Md  itTik^  mjr  cm  b?  iC.  Ch.  aSoHet,  id  tha  lUm*  d«t  Dwax  M&ndv*  for 

1st  Jws  lasij  It  thmt  U iiidioAtvd  la  the  ebave  TtbSs,  tba  “uetaUtv  " af  Fruee  ii  eootiauoiu  by  deorws. 

tenyeo^  to  infmadily  is  extendizif  ever  nost  ol  tbe  depiu-tuentt,  aud  iprwiios  from  tta  edmaaeroul- 
mnA  mddlfl  otav  mer^  to  tta  i«ipol»tioii  actil  forngn  Ubour  from  the  sdjMwat  iwmtriei  *f  Spurn 

Hn  Ittly  us  to  oa  BaJled.  dd  to  tbe  lud. 
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Damber  of  biTtlii9j  it  ^ivbable  tbo  mmn.  life  will  be  rajieed  loj  aboot  e yw^  uid 
B quarter^  and  a ftirtber  oorrection  baa  to  be  nude  in  tine  caee  of  tbe  life  retoraed  uaiiiBt 
the  fetnale  pqptilatioo>  as  It  in  aJxnostj  if  not  quite,  certain  that  the  aame  role  ea  in  Enrope 
bolds  p>od  in  India,  and  that  accordingly  the  mean  after  Ufe^time  of  ibis  sex  ia  better  at 
birth  by  nearly  a year  than  that  of  males.  The  correction  can  be  made  on  the  aaaamptiot] 
that  both  the  rate  of  omisision  Is  higher  and  the  general  nnderatatement  of  age  more  pre- 
valent amon^t  the  one  sex  than  the  other.  From  the  rongb  d^ree  here  given  the  low  ex- 
pectation of  u£e  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  high  death-mte.  l^e  latter  aeema  to  be  37  per 
mille;  but,  m^ing  allowances,  as  above,  for  errors  in  age  retnrnat  it  can  be  tahen  at  be- 
tween 34  and  Sh,  or  1 in  Sd  peraona  bom  and  living.  The  decrease  in  child  mortality  since  the 
famine^  which  both  rednoed  the  actual  number  of  children  in  exiatenoe  and  temporarily  stopped 
the  supply  of  others,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  higher  age  at  death  in  the  second  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  life- table  No.  3,  the  expectation  of  life  ia  at  birth  abeut  41  yean,  or  39 '91 
of  malee  end  41 -@5  of  females.  The  mean  age  at  d^b,  eooording  to  the  re^sters  from  which 
this  table  was  compiled,  waa  29'4,  or  little  above  that  of  Bombay  under  the  changed  oonditiona 
of  the  last  few  years,  l^e  mean  life  of  the  enumerated  mpnlation  ia  Bngland  was  then  26'4 ; 
whereas  in  the  nonnal  state  of  things  aaaumed  in  the  life^table,  which  takes  into  aoooant  a 
stationary  birth-rate  and  decrement  by  death  only,  nothy  emigration,  the  mean  life  abonld  be 
32  1 years.  In  Bombay  it  is  not  jnstimhle,  from  the  imperfect  data  available,  to  assume  more 
than  a little  over  28  years  for  the  mean  expwtetioTi  of  lifb.  The  mean  am  of  the  popalation  at 
death  it  about  27'8 ; the  mean  a^  of  the  living,  as  returned,  is  24*5,  which,  on  making 
allowance  for  nnderetatement  of  age  amongst  the  old  and  middle-ag^,  ia  possibly  nearer 
2o  years.  The  mean  age  at  death  amongst  the  actually  living  at  ^ agee  is  in  ^gland 
64’I  years,  and  in  this  Presidency  abont  53*4  years. 

To  return  to  the  comparative  ^ble,  it  is  admitted  that,  owing  to  ermneons  statements 
f about  aw  in  both  sexes,  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  persons 

^ returned  at  the  end  of  life  is  much  below  the  truth,  and  that 

on  thifl  account  the  proportion  of  children  to  adnlta  is  unduly  raiacd.  Bnt,  apart  from  thie 
element  of  distnrbance,  the  relative  number  of  children  is  very  high  as  compared  with  many 
other  countries.  Taking  the  ratioa  of  the  first  few  five-yearly  periods  to  the  total  num- 
ber below  twenty,  for  instance,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  for  the  same  ages  in  England,  the  oomparative 
youth  of  the  children  ia  made  manifeet.  In  England  Uie 
population  in  question  is  divided  into  55*7  below  ten  and 
44' 3 above,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  being 
fairly  even.  In  this  Piwdency,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  regular  decrement,  and  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
are  anything  but  equal.  Some  of  thiB  irregularity  ia  attri- 
butable to  the  loss  of  infant  life  dnring  the  famine,  and  some,  especiaUY  between  ^e  third 
and  fourth  peHods,  to  the  inclusioa  of  many  under  the  sucoeeding  period,  not  shown  in  the 
Isbie. 
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If  the  ages  be  taken  by  nnnnsi  pedods  for  the  first  five  years  of  life,  n most  romark- 
TmfamtiauifTkiM  difference  will  be  seen  between  the  returns  of  this  Pre- 

^ aidenny  and  those  of  most  European  States.  It  is  to  be  expected, 

of  coarse,  that  a regu^  decrease  in  the  number  of  peirsons  ennmerated  at  each  age  should 
appear  in  the  retnrna  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  ^e  power  to  resist  disease  with  ad- 
vancing years.  This  dcee  not  appear  in  Indian  tables  j and  the  frequent  and  abnoet  universal 
oommrence  of  irregnlaritiee  of  the  description  found  in  the  statements  attached  to  this  work, 
and  varying  but  little  in  their  extent  and  distribution,  seem  to  shew  conclusively  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  attribu  table  to  error  or  accident,  unless  wo  presume  that  the  error  m of  so 
general  a sort  as  to  be  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  population  at  large.  The  I ollowiag  table 
gives  the  ratio  to  the  to^  population  of  the  in&nts  and  children  of  both  sexos,  and  not  more 
than  fear  years  old ; those  id  Wt  that  are  iuclnded  in  the  aggregate  of  the  first  quiaqaennial 
period  given  in  the  other  tables : — 

HaHo  ta  lO/m  at  fiocA  Piriod  «i  Ttiial  ^eaeh  Sex. 
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The  great  deoreaee  between  the  flnt  ud  the  eecond  year  u a mnenl  £eatare  in  the 
ladian  PreTinoeB  and  diabiota  aeleoted  for  DomparuoQ,  bnt  u leae  m&rked  in  proeperone  than  in 
diitrwsed  district*.*  It  ift,  howererj  notahly  prevaleat  in  flind  and  the  Paniibj  neither  of 
which  are  of  the  last-mentioned  deaoription,  hot  exhibit  apeciAl  peculiarities  of  their  own  as 
to  ages  and  sex.  In  the  thinl  year  there  is  a dee  in  all  the  ProTinoea  and  diatrictSj  except 
in  the  three  affected  by  the  famine^  where  the  femaLes  are  a little  mom  nnmeroos  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  eight  ont  of  the  twelve  Indian  areaa  the  ratio  of  males  is  higher  in  the 
tonrth  t,ha»  in  the  third  year.  It  is  not  so  in  the  new  oonntriefl  of  Berdr  and  Khindeeh,  or 
in  two  of  the  famine  tracts,  which  were  probably  affected  a season  earlier  than  the  third.  ^ 
There  b efmal  irregnlahty  as  regards  the  fifth  year.  The  prosperous  dbtricts  show,  as  a rule, 
less  inter^u  between  the  periods  than  the  others,  thongh  Sind  is  an  exception  to  tbb  tendency. 

I hare  already  said  in  a previous  ohapter,  that  the  mass  of  the  proletariate  living  each  year 
on  the  bare  margin  of  subaistenoe  is  much  lat^r  in  India  than  in  Enropean  countriee,  and 
that  to  this  fact  is  owing  a eonsidefable  portion  of  the  im^larity  manifested  in  the  tetum 
before  ne  U an  explanation  to  which  considentioii  is  due  b^ro  foiking  ref  age  in  the  laxity 
of  the  returning  parent  or  the  mietaks  of  the  recording  enumerator.  With  a popnlation  as 
sensitive  to  chapge  in  wages  as  thie,  the  advent  of  hard  times  is  almost  sure  to  become 
visible  in  the  return  of  deaths  for  the  first  year  and  of  birth*  for  the  next.  Where^  in  an 
ordmary  yehr*  the  people  of  this  dans  manage  to  provide  themselves  with  no  more  than 
serves  to  support  life^  there  is  no  resonroo  for  them  whenoircmnstances  tend  to  encroaoh  npon 
this  minium^  1 have  shown  only  two  of  the  European  oonatriee  in  this  statement,  becaase 
the  retnms  for  these  early  periods  in  England  and  Italy  are  corrected  from  the  enumerated 
figures  by  oaloDlation,  and  the  details  for  other  ooantrieB  are  not  mven  in  the  tabl^  by  me  for 
reference.  It  will  bo  noted  that  in  Franco  the  rise  between  the  second  and  third  year  b 
apparent,  as  in  Bombay^  whilst  in  Greece  the  irregularttj  equals  that  of  an  Indian  popula- 
tion. The  last  point  bo  notice  as  to  tbb  table  ts  the  comparativoLy  high  ratio  of  children  in 
the  pro^rous  districts,  ikpart  from  Sind,  which  is  quite  exceptional,  we  hare  the  Tan  jure, 
Berdr,  Burmah,  and  Khindeeh  areas  with  Idgh  averages.  In  Snrat,  where  there  is  prolmbiy 
emigration,  the  high  ratio  of  the  yoang  b acconntm  for  to  a small  extent  by  the  relative 
pancity  of  adults.  In  the  famine  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deficiency  in  the  young  b 
very  marked.  Even  in  a district  like  Dh£rw4r,  with  its  power  of  reaistiiig  dbtress  ana  of 
recovering  from  H when  the  aonte  stage  of  famine  is  passed,  there  are  no  more  than  1,001 
males  nnwr  five  to  the  total  popnlatiQn.  In  the  ocmbiimonsly  prospering  dbtriots  the  ratio 
b abont  1,400,  and  in  the  Presidency  Division,  as  a whole,  1,221.  As  far  as  males  are 
concerned,  the  two  bad  famine  bracts  of  Kalddgi  and  Cuddanahshow  nearly  uniform  result*  ; 
bub  the  former  has  mnoh  fewer  females  of  this  age,  eipeoiafty  in  bbe  oarllesb  period.  The 
wont  time  of  the  famine  apparently  affected  bhe  young  one  year  later  in  the  Madras  district 
than  in  Ksl4dgi,  though  tne  latter  has  not  shown  bbe  same  signs  of  recovery  as  its  neighbour. 

Tbe  age-retoms  of  the  different  religions  divisions  taken  separate^,  add  bnb  little  infor- 
hM  mation  as  regards  the  dbtribntion  of  each  to  what  has  been 

Afft  bp  reitgkM.  *|resdy  brou^t  to  notioe  in  previous  chapters.  The  following 

table  shows  those  professing  the  different  forms  of  creed  dbtribnbed  by  on  the  same  system 
■s  theautire  populatton  mother  itstemeats,  but  with  the  first  year  of  life  shown  separately : — 
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The  dbbribution  of  the  Hindus  follows  to  a great  extent  that  of  the  general  population  of 
the  Presidency  Division,  where  they  are  in  a laige  majoiiby,  whilst  that  of  tbe  Mnbantmadaas 
and  Sikhs  is  in  general  accordance  with  that  of  Siud.  The  high  proportioa  of  children 
amongst  the  abori»nal  tribes  u remarkable,  and  mosb  be  attribate^,  I bhink,  rather  bo  errors 
as  to  tbe  age  in  advanced  life  than  to  an  actnal  preponderance  of  infante  to  the  extent  im* 
plied  by  iherofcum.  The  scattered  chsTuoter  of  the  P4rei  commanity  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  hig^  rate  of  the  young  and  old  compared  to  the  relatively  low  nnmber  of  mslee  between 
tbe  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  Binularly  in  toe  case  of  Cbiiatiana,  who  have  been  ehown  in 


* la  Enilwi  tha  d«CE«niset  iha  Ant  sad  woond  jw  of  Uf^  iAooirdliie;  totb*  ^(ndiutvd  tab]*,  im  QC  for 

t,000  Mil  9ft  iqr  1,000  faiuilH  f bvi  tkii  u Ibb*  taddsa  tskn  tb*  nte j^Tva  is  tbs  liiv.tabl*^  wbtn  Ltia  Lft4  i«d 
ntpsetivslf.  In  tbii  PrsasdsHy  lb*  hmWb  dvonoasat  uiLoiiats  to  £70  ptr  1,000  miln  aod  %4/S  p«r  1,000  fADult*. 
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tlie  pr&0€idiDg  chapter  to  be  Uwelj  reomited  hf  imiaiigtAtiaa  of  both  isdigoaoiiB  oonrerta, 
uid  foreigaers.  So,  too,  with  whore,  though  the  proportioa  of  adulte  to  childiea  ie  « 

little  leea  thsa  amcmgat  the  OhriatiuiJi,  it  b plain  that  men  of  the  woTking  age  are  very  mceh 
more  Doiaerone  in  proportioQ  to  the  reat  than  amonget  the  sol^ally  permaoent  oomnmnitiai 
of  the  Preaidenoj.  It  ie  in  the  Jain  aaotioxi  of  the  population,  too,  that  the  ntio  of  female 
children  ie  leaet,  and  that  of  women  of  fnm  thir^  to  fortj  higheet.  On  comparing  the 
relative  proportiona  of  the  aexee  at  di0erent  peHoda,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mtie  of  female 
daring  the  ftrst  jeer  is  higher  than  that  of  malev  in  eTeiy  case  bat  thnt  of  the  Pirsia,  and 
that  t ms  is  the  case  up  to  the  hfth  There  m then  a fall  amongst  all  classes  except  the 

gpecuJljr  sitoated  ones  of  the  Ohnstjans  and  Jaine«  Omitting  the«e,  the  differenoe  in  the 
pro^rtione  in  the  case  of  the  indlgenoos  communities  will  be  seen  to  be  greatest  in  the  period 
j^^nning  with  the  tenth  Tear,  and  ending  with  the  fifteenth;  or  probablj,  to  speak  more 
exactly',  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  year,  if  we  aasame  an  erroaeona  dbtributioa  of 
the  tot^  period  fifteen  to  twentj-fiTe.  Proceeding  to  the  later  agM  it  is  apparent  that  the 
proportion  of  old  women  to  the  entire  female  population  b,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chris'- 
tians,  considerably  higher  th^  that  of  old  men  to  the  total  male  oommnnity,  and  after  tho 
sixtieth  year  the  excess  is  umTersal. 

There  remains  the  cximparison  of  the  age-retnma  of  the  oBnens  cf  lft72  with  those 

c wiik  imt  enninerotion*  I haTO  pointed  ont  when  treating  of 

^’*'^^'*"**  ' the  famine  and  the  xarying  proportions  of  the  Boxes  to  each 

other,  that  it  is  not  poa^ihle  to  enter  Teiy  closely  into  this  branch  of  my  snbieoi  owing  to  the 
apparent  confusion  between  the  aga-peri^s  in  difFerent  compilations  The  table  opposite 
shows,  for  each  dbtriot  of  the  Presidency  Dirieiouj  the  rariatjons  in  1,000  oi  each  sex  at 
each  period. 


In  order  to  make  the  reanits  of  the  comparison  clearer,  the  total  for  this  division  has 

been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
diagram,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
shown  apart.  Lastly,  the  reenit 
of  the  changes  on  the  proportional 
dbtribation  of  the  popnlation 
has  been  also  ahown  in  the  mar- 
ginal statement.  The  principal 
feature  is  the  almost  nniveiw 
deoTcaee  in  the  first  two  periods, 
the  similar  increase  ki  the  last 
fonr,  and  the  miner  decrease  be- 
tween the  agee  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  and,  lastly,  the  decrease 
of  fex^es  between  twelTO  and 
nineteen.  Omitting  from  consi- 
deration the  capital  city,  the  last- 
named  feature  b apparent  in 
eTeiy  dbtriot,  except  the  Pmich  Mahfils  and  Eh&ndeah,  in  each  of  which  there  b a small  in- 
crease. lb  b most  marked  in  Kfinara,  where  it  is  so  extentire  as  to  raiso  a rery  strong  pre- 
sumption that  mnch  of  it  b apparent  only,  and  due  to  wivng  entries  by  the  abetraction  in 
1872,  It  is  uniyeraally  high  in  the  Konkan  and  the  liorth  Deoean,  excluding  Kbdndesh. 
In  the  aonth  it  b also  Mgh,  and  leas  noteworthy  in  Kal&dgi  than  in  the  reet  of  Ime  Kaindtic, 
whilst  in  Gnjar^t  it  is  lower  than  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  falling  o:Ef  in  the  earlieet  period, 
it  b to  be  noted  that  the  earns  feature  is  apparent  in  the  rctnma  for  so  different  a region  as 
British  Bnrmah,  and  b,  therefore,  due  probably  to  some  misuDderatauding  in  1872  of  the 
limit  of  the  ^pe  to  be  entered  under  thb  heading.  I am  incLiued  to  think  that  part  of  the 
completed  year  has  been  included,  whereas  ou  tw  present  occasion  the  directiona  hare  been 
to  enter  only  the  agm  returned  as  actaally  under  one  year.  The  incluaion  of  a few  months  ia 
not,  howeyer,  sufficient  bo  aoconnt  for  all  the  difference,  and  it  is  probable  that  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  seoond  year  also  has  been  entered  in  the  first  period.  Ib  b the  sansewith 
the  second  dirision.  Hera  a decrease  is  to  be  expected  owing  to  the  in^t  mortality  dormg 
the  famine;  but  ihereturde  showthatin  no  districb,  exo^t  K^&ba  and  Oifindesb,  has  there 
been  any  increase.  In  K^alAdgi,  SholApur,  Dh&rw^  and  Broach,  all  of  which  haye  been  sererely 
affected  by  famine  or  dbaaae  during  the  past  nine  years,  the  decrease  is  most  marked. ; but  it 
is  yery  high  in  places  that  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  good  health  and  harrests  since  the 
last  consns^  In  the  next  period  the  mmine  districts  are  the  only  ones  that  show  a eiguifioant 
decrease,  and  even  here  the  filing  off  is  confined  to  ^rls.  In  the  prosperous  tracts  the 
increase  is  high.  From  twenty  to  thir^,  Ebfindesh,  the  Fanch  Mabals,  Ahmedabad  and 
Kfinara  show  an  increase,  whilst  the  famine  collecborates  and  the  migratory  population  of 
Ratn^giri  hare  decreased  at  thb  a^  Jadging  from  the  known  ibots  regarding  emigration, 
it  appears  that  in  Sholdpur,  as  well  as  in  Eatn^pri,  there  bos  been  so  much  moyement  out  of 
the  district  that  the  decrease  of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life  caoi^ot  be  set  down  to  any 
extraordinary  mortality.  At  the  succeeding  period  the  increase  is  more  marked  amongst 
the  women  than  the  men.  In  K^nara  it  is  yery  large,  owing  prubehly  bo  an  inffnxof  pilgrims 
^ well  as  to  the  haryesters  and  herdsmen  from  the  adjacent  territory.  In  Th4na,  KoUbs^ 
Kb^idesh  and  J^fisik  the  increase  is  assignable  to  the  probable  expansion  of  the  population 
from  immigrati<m.  In  the  later  periods  the  two  worst  famine  districts  are  tbeonly  ones  thal 
lail  to  exhibit  a considerable  increase  in  both  sexes, — the  ratio  of  the  mcreeae  being  bigher, 
as  a mle,  amongst  the  women  than  the  men.  In  Sholfipur  and  EolAdgi  the  distress  affected. 
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Bfl  wan  to  be  expected,  tjne  axtrexnea  oi  life  more  ee?erelf  thaii  tbe  mmng  periode  or  the  prime, 
imd  it  ifl  likely  tlukt  elsewhere  the  enumeretoni  were  mere  careml  on  the  present  oc^eion  in 
making  inqniriee  as  (0  the  correct  ages  of  thoee  who  are  notorionsly  giyen  to  wild 
misfltatements  on  this  pfluticnlar^  On  the  whole,  the  diagram  eeemajto  ahow  that  the  interyaJe 
are  now  lees  wide  and  irregnlor  than  oo  the  last  oocafilon,  though  mnch  bse  yet  to  b^one 
belore  we  can  expect  a return  that  will  be  of  practical  nee  within  any  bnt  the  widut  limits. 

In  oonoloding  this  port  of  the  enhjeot  I hare  to  bring  to  notice  the  distinction  that  is 
apparent  between  the  ayetoge  ages  in  the  town  and  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  Presidency.  For  this  porpoee  1 will  moke 
nss  of  the  same  data  ae  were  qaoted  aboye  in  connection  with  the  retatiye  proportions  of  the 

Boxes  under  the  same  dietinotion.  Ilie 


mai^nal  table  gives  the  ages  in  large 
periods  of  the  inhahitanta  of  the  fiye 
selected  cities,  and  with  them,  for  com- 
psrison,  these  returned  in  the  mral  cir- 
elea  immediately  adjacent  to  the  towns. 
From  this  it  appeare  that  in  the  town 
the  proportion  of  male  infanta  is  slightly 
greater,  bnt  the  ratio  of  children  is  oon- 
siderahly  lesa,  whiUt  the  adnlts  are 
in  excess  np  to  the  end  of  the  recorded 
a£^.  The  nniformity  between  20  and 
40  is  remarkable;.  The  difference 
between  the  ratios  of  mole  and  female  children  is  dne,  Blightly  perhaps,  to  the  larger  nnmber 
of  the  former  that  flock  to  towos  for  the  sake  of  edneation  after  the  twelfth  or  fiAeenth  year, 
whereas  the  women  are  attracted  in  later  years  by  the  prospect  of  work,  or  else  accompany 
their  hnsbands,  bat  the  mortality  amongst  femalee  in  e^-ly  womanhood  is  probably  a more 
prevalent  canae  of  the  dispropoHion, 

BOMBAY  CITY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  tbree^foartbs  of  the  population  of  this  city  are  not 
indigenons,  the  relatiye  proportions  of  the  sexes  as  well  os  the  distribation  of  the  pcpala- 
tion  by  age  are  yery  dl^rent  from  what  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  portion  of 
this  copter  as  p^yailing  in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency.  In  the  tame  that  is  prefixed  to 
Chapter  II  of  this  work  the  proportion  of  persons  bom  in  the  city  ie  giyen  as  S2i'6  per  cent, 
in  the  cose  of  females,  whilst  the  correspondiQg  ratio  cf  moles  is  no  more  th^  24^5  per  cent, 
en  the  total  of  that  sex  ennmerated  in  the  city  and  harbenr.  It  was  also  shown  that  amongst 
the  Conner  class,  the  indigenoae  so  to  speak,  there  were  8S2  females  to  1,000  of  the  other 
sex,  whilst  in  the  case  of  inunigrants  the  ratio  was  no  more  than  592.  It  moat  be  premised, 
mtatmai  offtmaSa.  noweyer,  that  owing  to  the  close  relatione  between  Bombay  as  a 

_ commercial  centre  and  the  different  proyinoiol  towns,  and 

also  to  the  proximJ^  of  the  districts  th^  snpply  so  large  a portion  of  the  anskiUed  laboor, 
^ dowt.  mere  fact  of  birth  in  or  out  of  the  city  is  hy  no  means 

oondusiye  as  to  the  relotiye  proportions  of  flie  two  classes  of 
residents  and  aojenmers.  The  marginal  table  givoa  the  ratio  to  the  total  of  each  main 

does  of  those  bom  in  the  city,  with 

the  proportion  of  females  to  mates  for 
the  total  class  oa  well  as  for  the  assumed 
indigenoos  section  of  it.  It  appeara 
that  the  F^rsis  are  the  only  oommnnity 
that  is  not  reomited  from  cntside  In 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  entire 
strength,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ratio 
of  females  is  highest.  The  Jews  and 
Bnropeans  are  exceptions,  since  in  the 
former  cose  the  city  is  the  home  of 
many  who  send  the  males  of  the  family 
abro^  tc  trade  or  in  eeryice  of  different 
kinds,  and  in  the  latter  t^se  it  is  probable 
that  the  largo  proportion  of  females  bom  is  partly  dne  to  theEnrasian  element  included  noder 
this  title,  and  still  more,  as  this  m nst  be  tak  en  to  aff  ect  the  ratio  in  too  small  a degree,  to  the 
that  the  same  infinence  which  in  Europe  produces  on  excess  of  fern  alee  is  also  operatiye 
in  this  city,  as  more  than  half  of  those  bom  in  Enrope  belong  to  the  countriee  in  which  that 
nhar^teHst^ia  yery  marked.  It  will  be  noticed  tnat  the  Jains  are  the  only  community, 
besidea  the  Enropeane,  amongst  whom,  taking  all  together,  the  females  number  less  than  one 
half  the  mslee.  Both  these  may  be  called  commercial  or  mdnstrial  class w jbnt  amongst  the 
BrAhmai^  too,  who  are  mostly  attracted  os  students  or  by  the  chance  of  clerical  work  in  the 
yanens  offices,  the  deficiency  of  the  sex  is  nearly  os  niarked.  The  general  oausc  of  the  di  star b ^ 
ence,  in  the  normal  balance  of  the  eexea  has  been  seen  to  bo  immigration,  and  a reference  to 
the  oomparatiye  table  at  the  b^ginnmg  of  the  chapter  will 
bf  Ap€M.  show  to  a certain  extent  the  nature  of  this  moyement.  In  deal- 

ing, however,  with  so  efieoially  situated  a popalatica  it  is  con^ 
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Tienientto  give  the  deteila  at  eei  and  age 
tn  rather  cloaerperioda  than  thoee  adopted 
in  that  table-  In  the  margin  accordmglj 
are  ehown  the  agee  of  the  popuiation,  in- 
cluding the  seafaring  claa&eB  in  the  port^ 
iriththe  relKtive  proportrLona  of  the  soxea 
at  each  period  abstracted.  From  thia  the 
reader  will  Bee  that  in  early  life  the  pro- 
portion of  females  is  aa  high  aa  in  other 
parts  of  the  division^  but  the 
instead  of  being  continnoua  to  the  fifth 
year,  as  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
country,  atopa  at  the  third  year,  and  ia 
not  regained  until  the  seventieth,  or 
twenty  years  later  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Division,  Between  twenty  and  forty -five 
yearfl  old  there  is  little  more  than  half  the 
number  of  females  that  there  is  of  the 
other  seif,  and  at  one  period  the  fornier 
are  considerably  below  half.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  great  measure  set  down 
to  inaccuracy  of  return. 


The  abnormal  excees  of  males,  then,  seems  to  begin  about  the  eleventh  year,  or  a little 
later,  when  the  hoys  are  usually  brought  up  to  school,  if  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and  to  the  mille  if  of  the  lower.  The  second  etriting  change  in  the  relative  proportions  oc- 
curs about  the  twentieth  year,  at  which  period  the  actual  immigration  of  labour  may  be  said 
to  set  in.  It  is  here,  then,  that  any  examination  of  the  periodical  returns  hy  compariaon  with 
the  resulta  of  the  census  should  stop,  Tahing  the  nine  years  between  the  two  ennmera- 
^ ^ ^ tions,  the  averaga  ratio  of  female  births  to  male  has  been 

!□  1880  it  waa  837,  »nd  in  the  lucking  year  918.  There  n« 
thus  great  variations  in  the  proportions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  return  for  the  p^t 
year,  the  average  is  lower  than  that  prevalent  in  the  rest  of  the  Division.  la  the  beginning 

of  this  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the 
ratio  of  male  births  in  the  whole  of  this 
area  is  1,095  to  1,0011  females,  whilst  the 
above  figures  give  an  average  of  from 
1,101  to  1,195  boys  bom  m tbe  ciiy, 
to  1,000  girls.  With  this  foundation  the 
death  retams  can  be  examined,  though  it 
IS  not  my  purpose  to  do  this  oxce^  in 
a cursory  manner.  The  marginal  table 
shows  the  average  of  child  life  for  the 
four  years  ending  with  December  1S80. 
The  ratio  of  the  femalee  hving  at  each 
year  to  the  males  of  that  age  is  luso  given, 
the  Beafaring  population  being  omitted.  It 
will  be  seen  that  at  one  year  old  the  two 
ratios  correspond  t at  Less  than  oue  year  the  female  life  is  better ; and  between  six  and  twelve, 
or  even  between  six  and  twenty,  the  mortality  amongst  this  sex  is  comparatively  very  high. 
The  difference  ia  so  striking  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give,  as  is  done  below,  the  annual  retarn 
for  these  two  periods 
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Judging  from  the  a^s  alone,  it  seems  that  there  is  a greater  loss  in  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
^ear;  hut,  from  what  use  been  seen  to  be  the  ease-  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  and  what 
IS  likely  to  he  susceptible  of  a physiological  explanation,  it  is,  a priori,  probable  that  between 
the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  years  the  loss  of  females  is  greater  than  in  the  preceding  and 
snbseqaeut  ages.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  apparent  mcrease  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  deaths  by  sexes  shown  above  since  the  year  1678  is  to  a great  extent  affected  by 
the  incresiae  of  the  female  population  between  the  ages  in  questioia  which  has  been  mnch 
larger  than  has  been  the  ease  with  the  other  sex. 


Aok, 

There  is  little  that  need  be  said  about  the  distributiou  of  the  ^^opnlation  ^cordiuj^  to 
£b«u  f Aduiu  ages  in  this  city.  The  main  feature  is  necessarily  the  high 

^ ratio  borne  by  the  adults,  especially  males,  to  the  total  number^ 

The  comparative  table  shows  that  this  abnormal  excess  appears  first  at  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  oontinnes  till  the  fortieth.  In  the  case  of  the  other  sex,  the  excess,  beginning  abont  the 
sanve  time  as  that  of  males,  ceases  at  the  thirtieth  year.  If  the  population  be  grouped  into  the 
two  clasaos  of  productive,  or  workers,  end  onerone,  as  hie  been  done  for  the  Presidency  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  to  the  total  of  the  former  class  is  fi,3l^  as  compared 
i 099—20 
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with  4,854  m the  four  Home  eo  that  the  jonng  mxd  old 

atfftinet  5,146*  The  ratio  of  the  old,  however,  ib  moch  Iowot  m the  capitol  i^ho  reat 
oTthe  coJiotiy,— ia  le*a,  id  f&ot,  thaa  one^half  of  it,  and  the  young,  ©opecifllly  between  mwD 
and  twenty,  form  a lar^  proportion  of  the  ratio  in  question. 

The  rate  of  mortality  amonget  infants  ia,  if  oorreotly  recorded,  nearly  double  w^  it  ia 
in  the  rest  of  the  division,  aa  it  is  returned  at  29-21  per  cent,  for  mal«  and  29*95  for  fem^ee 
crttmtinir  xm  to  the  year  before  the  eitra  influx  of  etiangora  from  the  famine  dmtncte  took 
S™  ^heayemlTofthe  last  lour  years  betaken,  namely,  for  1877  1878, 1879^^  18^, 

the  higher  mortality  amongst  adults,  owing  to  the  sudden  mcreeee  of  that  da^  of  the^pnla- 
tion,  ?edaoea  the  wroentage  of  infcnt  mortality  to  24'62  for  mel^  ^d  25;0a  for  f^ee. 

giiQDilar  variations  appear  in  the  raiee  between  mx  and.  twelve  and 
Cof^pariKM  toitk  t-oadojk  twelve  and  twenty.  In  other  chapters  1 have  made  a comparison 

between  the  retnma  for  Bombay  and  those  for  London, 
and  following  that  pracdoe  I give  on  the  marginal  table 
the  ratios  of  a^s  for  these  two  cities  respectively.  The 
nrooortion  of  mmales  to  malee  in  the  Boglish  metropoT ' 
K r-  . , It  will  1 
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IS,  however,  DO  less  than  1,136  to  1,000.  It  will  be 
Doticedj  too,  that  in  London,  where  the  populetion  ie  so 
much  more  atationaiy,  the  ratio  of  children  onder  5 ia 
higher  in  the  oese  of  males,  but  lower  in  that  of  femalee 
than  in  the  oriental  capited.  In  London,  too,  the  older 
people  are  in  a far  higher  ratio.  It  is  between  twenty 
and  forty,  the  Indian  working  ago,  that  the  Tatiee  are 
higher  in  Bombay.  The  higher  ratio  in  the  latter  al^ 
of  the  women  below  20  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  numbw 
of  wives  accompanjiag  their  husbands  for  the  working  season. 

I oome,  lastly,  to  the  oomparison  of  the  return  of  the  present  oensus  with  that  of  the 
preceding  one*  The  acoompanying  table  givee  the  ages  distri- 
bnted  according  to  the  periods  preecribed  at  the  enumeratioD 
of  IS72 
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The  proportion  of  females  to  mates  has  risen  at  eveiy  period  except  that  between  six 
and  twelve*  The  highest  increase  in  this  proportion  is  between  the  tnirtietb  and  fortieth 
year,  and  la  possibly  due  to  the  larger  fleld  of  labour  now  open  to  the  women  from  ^e  ooaat 
districts,  rega^  the  diatribution  of  the  ages,  there  is,  contrary  to  what  has  been  eeen 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  districte,  a very  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of  both 
sexes  up  to  the  thirtieth  year.  As  the  work  was  m the  same  hands  as  in  1872,  and  a close 
and  efficient  supervision  kept  over  the  abstractors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  wrong  transfer 
of  ages  from  one  period  to  another  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  impbed  by  the  diffisrences 
now  observed.  Another,  and  perhaps  a better,  explanation  is  that,  owing  to  the  more  efficient 
honse-to-honse  inapection  on  the  present  occasion,  there  have  been  »wer  omissiDna  on  the 
part  of  honseholdera  of  the  younger  members  of  their  family.  The  third'  possible  cause,  end 
one  to  which  great  weight  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  u that  the  difference  represents  a 
real,  and  not  simply  an  apparent,  increase  in  the  yonthfnl  popolation  of  the  city,  and  is  due 
to  the  larger  namberfl  of  immigrants  who  have  made  Bombay  their  home,  and  Bettis  there  with 
their  whole  family.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  old  persona  is  another  feature  inoonsistent 
with  the  course  of  experience  in  the  rural  divisions,  where,  ae  I have  shown  in  a former 
part  of  this  chapter,  the  increase  in  tbe  nomher  of  persona  of  Sl^  and  upwards  ia  large  and 
almost  universal.  As  regards  the  epecial  falling  off  in  the  city  after  forty,  I can  find  no 
explanation  either  in  the  retoms  or  from  other  sources. 

In  conclediug  this  chapter — which,  properly  treated,  should  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important,  in  a work  on  the  cousus — I must  repeat  what  I said  in  the 
^ginning,  that  the  queetiou  of  ages  is  one  that  requires  much  deliberation  and  a detailed 
ezamiz^ion  of  a number  of  extraneouB  atatistioa,  especially  if  oomplioated,  like  the  returns  I 
have  herein  d^lt  with,  by  original  errors.  The  means  of  oorrecti^  them  are  avsilablo,  and 
form  a special  branch  of  mathematical  analysis ; but  pressure  of  time  and  the  neoeseity  of 
preparing  many  other  collections  of  statistics  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  here  a 
task  I am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  complete.  I have,  therefore,  only  offered  on  the  bars 
figures  some  suggestions  as  to  the  pointa  where  I think,  on  such  examination  as  I have  made 
^ them,  that  they  are  orron^ns,  together  with  some  explanatign  as  to  their  bearings  in 
direotions  where  they  seem  to  be  trustworthy* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MABBIAGE,  &c. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS;  HINDU  MAJEUUAOE  SYSTEM,  AND  ITS 
TENDENCY;  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  COCNTBIBS;  RELATITB  PRO- 
PORTIONS OF  THE  SEXES  IN  EACH  CONDITION;  COMPARISON  OF 
DISTRICTS;  COMPARISON  OF  BEUCIONS;  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CONDI- 
TION ACCORDING  TO  AGE;  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CONDITION  BY  AGE; 
RBLATIYE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  EAOH  CONDITION  AT 
DIFFERENT.  AGES ; THE  SAME  BY  LOCAL  DIVISIONS  AND  BY  RELI- 
GIONS. BOMBAY  CITY;  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION; 
MARRIAGE  STATISTICS  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES,  AND  AMONGST  DIF- 
FERENT  RACES  IN  THE  CITY;  COMPARISON  WITH  RETURNS  FOR  1672. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MABRIAGE. 

The  atatiatica  that  forined  the  aubject  of  the  procediagf  oliapber  relate  meralf  to  the 
numerical  proportiotifi  of  the  two  to  each  other  andt  the  maiuior  in  which  theee  pro- 
portions are  foand  to  Tory  at  different  periods  of  life.  It  is  now  neoeaasry  to  contract  the 
field  of  inc^inrjj  and  to  take  note  of  the  more  intimate  relations  that  eobsLst  between  the 
two  clsBSss  of  the  popnlation.  Marriage  being  the  first  oondition  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  race  and  one  of  the  main  factors  m the  growth  of  the  populatio'nj,  it  was  ineri table 
to  make  some  mention  of  the  institntlon  ae  it  exists  in  this  oonntry  when  dealing  with  the 
general  topic  of  the  vsriationa  in  the  nnmbors  of  the  people  during  the  Last  few  years*  It 
cannotj  however,  be  considered  to  hold  the  same  place  here  in  a statistical  point  of  view  as 
it  does  in  Eoropean  ooantriea,  where,  apart  from  ite  moral  aignificanoe,  it  is  a prime  indication 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  population*  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  registration  in 
this  part  of  the  conntry  of  the  nnmher  ef  marriages  that  take  pLaoe  each  yoar,  and  even  if 
there  were,  the  donble  coremony  eastomary  amongst  the  greater  portion  of  the  commnnity 
would  render  the  data  of  little  service  as  a collateral  test  of  the  birth  and  death  rotoms, 
for  these  latter  must  be  compared  with  the  statistics  of  marriages  between  persona  that 
have  reached  the  age  of  pnMrty,  not  with  those  regarding  the  performance  of  what  is 
in  fact  no  more  than  the  betrothM  ceremony  of  acme  of  the  continental  nations  of  Europe, 
and  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  the  leas  important  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the 
bride  to  her  hnshand'a  home  years  after  will  be  recorded  with  more  occnracy  than  the  births 
are  now.  But  though,  for  reasons  that  may  he  deduced  from  what  has  b^n  said  already 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  nmiria^  is  not  in  this  Odnntry  liable  to  be  indnenoed 
by  snch  temporary  causes  os  in  the  West,  this  tact  does  not  render  the  atatiatioa  regarding 
it,  now  collected  for  the  first  time*  less  intereating,  or  leas  snggestive  in  several  other 
directions.  The  two  chief  sapects  in  which  this  institution  need  regarded  in  theae  pages 
are  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  the  s^a  at  whioh  it  is  meet  nanolly  contracted, 
each  with  reference  to  the  tn^  conjugal  conditlona  of  married,  single  (that  is  never  married 
or  divorced),  and  widowed. 

Before  taking  in  hand  the  figures  themselves,  I may  os  well  offer  a few  words  of  general 
explanation  regarding  what  wiU  hereafter  appear  to  1^  their 
Hbtdv  tgttcm.  le^ng  chsraofceristica.  In  the  third  chapter  1 mentioned 

that  the  Hindu  religion  was  prof»sed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  in  all  ports  of  this  Presidency  excepting  the  frontier  Province  of 
Bind,  and  that  even  there,  the  bnlk  of  the  mosses  were  oonverts  finom  that  religion,  1 
showed  also,  how  fine  drown  a hue  aeparoted  the  orthodox  faith  from  the  fetish  worship  of 
the  forest  tribe  on  the  one  band  and  from  sohiamatical  offshoots  like  Jainism  and  Sikhism  on 
the  other.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  Muhammadans,  who 
ore  either  local  converts  or  the  descendants  of  local  officials  of  a distant  empire,  the  social 
customs  of  the  one  close  before  conversion , had  been  retained,  whilst  those  of  the  other,  on 
permanent  establishment  in  the  oonntry,  had  been  modifi^  by  intemoarse  with  the 
indigenons  population.  The  caste  system  of  the  Hindu  religion  hoe  been  hdd  by  many  to 
imply  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  outside  influence,  end  thus  to  maintain  the  isolation  of  that 
eommonity  m the  midst  of  foreign  snrroandings.  Some  writers  have  likened  Hinduism  to 
water  oontained  in  a marble  reservoir,  unfed  from  without  and  unable  to  find  a way  to 
escape.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  in  quite  another  direction.  The  reservoir  is  walled  with  earth 
only,  and  the  water  is  not  only  eniwging  its  basin  by  erosion  from  mside,  but  has  affected 
all  the  sufTonnding  land  by  soaking  through  from  below*  There  ia  scarcely  a form  of  faith 
to  be  found  in  the  conntry  that  has  not  undergone  some  change  from  contact  with  Brohmanicai 
orthi^oxy,  and  it  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  note  here  a few  of  the  main  doctrines  erf  that 
TCligion  regarding  marriage*  I use  the  term  doctrine  advisedly,  as  the  distinction  between 
things  sacred  and  proi^e  in  this  religion  is  os  indefinite  os  the  boundary  between  the 
religion  itself  and  its  neighbonm. 

According  to  the  ideal  code  of  Mann  every  man  ought  to  marry,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a son  to  p^orm  at  his  death  the  sacrifices  to  his  ancestors,  and  pour  out  the  cnstosiary 
libations  to  their  spirits.  Without  such  ceremonies  the  father’s  sotil  cannot  be  delivered 
from  the  hell  called  JPut^  hence  the  name  jiutra  given  tq  the  son.  Aa  regards  the  father  of 
a daughter,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  her  married,  os  she  is  put  into  the  world  to  become  a 
mother.  The  same  law  lays  down  that  the  proper  age  for  the  husband  of  a girl  of  eight  ia 
twenty-four,  and  for  one  of  twelve,  thirty.  Contrary  to  the  praotioe  in  the  epic  ^e, 
the  choice  of  a husband  by  the  girl  appertains  to  a lower  order  of  marriage,  and  for 
obrions  reasons  is  lees  repntablo,  than  the  bestowal  of  the  hand  of  a ^ughter  by  the  father  on 
one  of  hie  own  choice.  If  the  daughter  ie  still  numorried  throe  jeara  alter  she  has  arrived  at 
womanhood  the  fiather  has  felled  in  his  duty,  and  the  girl  ie  at  liberty  to  choose  her  husband 
from  her  own  caste.  If  choice  were  allow^  in  other  cases,  there  would  be  the  danger  of 
the  girl 'a  inclination  leading  to  the  infringement  of  caste  purity,  Aa  the  primary  object  in 
marriage  is  to  get  a eon,  if  the  wife  foils  to  produce  one,  the  husband  ia  at  liberty  to  marry 
a second  wife.  There  ia  evidence,  too,  that  the  admission  of  polygamy  ia  the  caee  of  the 


* Bomtwij  lutd  the  pTndftUiU  ta  coUeot  the  etetutzge  in  1873,  the  elditiafl  netnine  of  thv 

popmatioo  thtire  reoden  oampKEiHui  Loh  miltliil  than  in  mar*  |»urt«  of  (^4  oouatryH. 
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higher  ordera  w&a  due  to  a denire  to  maintaui  the  caste  integrity^  as  the  law  Btipnlated  that 
the  £ret  wife  aolj  ehoold  be  of  the  same  caata  aa  the  haebuid.  When  the  husbajid  dies 
before  hie  wife,  &e  latter  la  not  to  re-maryy,  b^t  to  elerate  heraelf  to  the  world  of  life,  by 
avoiding  pleeanrej  performmg  works  of  piety,  and  living  in  Bohtudo.  At  the  present  day, 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  is  a ptaetiee  confined  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and 
ihe  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introdace  it  into  the  higher  grades  of  Hiuda 
society  have  met  with  little  efficient  snpport.  Here  we  have  the  cardinal  prmoiplsa  by  which 
the  Hindn  marriage  system  ie  regnlsted.  Marriage  is  a necessity  to  every  one  who 
acknowledges  the  Hrahmameal  authority  | it  mast  be  contracted  with  a girl  of  an  age  below 
puberty,  and  considerably  less  than  t^t  of  the  fansband.  The  wife  must  not  be  sought 
for  by  inclination,  or  beyond  a certain  social  pale.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order,  possibly, 
to  consolidate  the  caste  within  itself,  she  must  not  belong  to  a family  invoking  the  same 
ancestors.  More  than  one  wife  is  permitted,  and  in  certain  cases  is  presoribed,  with  ihe 
sltemalive,  at  least,  amongst  some  of  the  orders  of  the  adoption  of  a son^  llie  widow, 
however,  ia  never  to  re -marry. 

A few  of  the  main  tendencies  of  this  system  may  now  he  noticed.  First  comes  the  almost 

fiJkf  universal  prevalence  of  marriage,  with  the  reanlt  of  a surplus,  in 

emOfuct  preoeut  state  of  Indian  society,  of  children,  and  a consequent 

high  mortality  amongst  them.  Then,  there  is  the  inequality  of  age,  a most  important  feature, 
as  apart  from  the  hypothesis  propounded  in  the  last  ol^ptcr  re^rding  its  infiueDCs  npon  the 
sex  of  the  offspring,  it  leads  to  tne  diminution  of  the  period  daring  which  the  parents  are 
both  living,  and  increaaes,  therefore,  aa  the  life  of  women  is  better  at  advanced  age  thaju  that 
of  men,  to  a saperabuodance  of  widows,  The  ineqnality  of  ago,  too,  may  be  held  to  be 
somewhat  of  a drawback  to  the  development  of  family  life  which  is  heightened  by  the 
universal  absence  of  choice  of  the  wife  in  the  first  instance.  In  the  lower  classes  these 
features  are  less  prominent,  aa  the  practice  of  second  marriage  is  not  at  $11  nncommon,  but  the 
large  proportion  of  the  widowed  females  is  one  of  the  main  chamoteristics  of  the  returns  for 
the  whole  iudigenoaB  community,  without  exception.  lastly,  may  be  mentioned  the 
commercial  nature  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  parents  of  the  respective  parties  come  to 
terms  with  regard  to  the  marriage.  In  the  old  time  no  donbt  a bride  was  a very  valaable 
poflsessioD,  end  both  force  and  purchase  were  put  in  action  to  obtain  her.  At  the  time, 
however,  when  the  code  from  whi^  I have  just  been  quoting  was  compiled,  the  desirability 
of  enteriug  into  alliance  with  high  or  powerful  families  had  been  promoted  by  the  interval 
of  settled  peace  and  prosperity,  so  that  the  law  preacribed  that  the  bride  should  leave  her 
father^ s house  well  equipped,  or  with  a large  dowry.  In  uome  cases  the  expenses  of  a 
marriage  are  fixed  by  a caste  regulatiou,  in  others  it  is  left  to  the  parents  to  decide,  and 
amongst  the  masses  the  cost  of  the  ceremony  varies  with  the  scfoson,  being  large  when  the 
crepe  are  good  or  trade  is  proeperoas,  and  restricted  to  the  bare  ueceBSary  in  a bad  year.  It 
is  too  often  the  raise  that  such  expenses  are  the  commencement  of  a long  series  of  loans,  the 
burden  of  which  is,  transmitted  in  aecordancse  with  Hindu  enstom,  from  father  to  son.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  weddings  here,  as  in  Forope,  follow  the  seasoD,  though  with  this 
differoDce,  t^t  in  the  one  country  the  necessary  expenditure  precedes  the  marriage,  in  the 
(^her  it  is  provided  for  the  joint  enjoyment  afterwi^fl. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  statistics  that  are  now  to  be  brought  forward  is  that 

which  relates  to  the  ages  of  the  peraons 
ennm crated  according  to  thear  conjugal 
condition.  In  the  oompmtive  table  that 
precedes  this  chapter  wia  information  is 
shown  in  two  di^crent  waya  In  the  fixat 
portion  of  the  table  the  age  is  the  pro- 
minent featnre,  and  for  ea^  period  the 
persons  entered  are  distributed  according 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  single, 
married  and  widowed.  In  the  second 
portion,  the  condition  is  placed  first,  and 
lb  is  shown  how  the  total  of  each  cl^  is 
distrihnted  over  the  different  sge- periods. 
Before  analysing  this  statement,  however, 
1 will  take  up  ^e  relative  proportions  of 
the  classes  withoat  reference  to  the  ages 
of  the  ^moDs  incladed  under  them.  The 
marginal  table  gives  the  proportional 
figures  for  this  Presidency,  with  the 
addition  of  those  for  a few  other  ports  of 
India  as  well  as  for  some  European  conn- 
tries  for  comparison.  The  first  point  that 
strikes  one  in  this  table  is  the  high  pro- 
portion of  the  widowed  and  married,  as 
compared  to  those  in  Europe.  InthiaPre- 
mde^y,  ent  of  thousand  malea,  470  are  married,  whilst  the  highest  proportion  ahown.  in 
Europe  is  that  of  France,  which,  however,  is  not  more  bbs.*i  4tfi%  Tn  Bind  the  proportion  is 
CompoftEtat  much  lower,  and  scarcely  exceeds  that  found  in  Spain,  and 

this  difference  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  the  large  propOTtion 
proportion  of  widowers,  is  not,  it  will  bo  noted,  mnch  below  that  of  the 
other  Division.  As  regards  females,  again,  the  dii^crencc  in  the  retume  for  the  two  continents 
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is  very  striking.  Of  SpU  the  European  coun^ea  Greece  in  tliat  in  which  the  proportion  of  widows 
ia  highest,  bat  even  there  it  is  only  1 10  per  nultej.  os  compiured  to  170  tn  tbia  Presidency,, 
and  ^moat  os  high  in  the  northern  Province  of  ^adusth^n.  The  circnnutatioeB  of  Barm^h 
nre  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  Indian  oontinentj.  and  the  low  ratio  of  widows 
there  need  not  be  re^rded  in  the  same  light  as  if  the  population  were  of  the  a&me  race  end 
religion  oe  the  rest  oi  the  British  Empire  in  Asia.  The  lost  point  to  notios  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  married  women  outnumber  the  Bpinsterfl,  In  not  a aingte  country  of  the  west 
is  this  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  males  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Province  of  oind  retnms  a 
higher  proportion  of  bachelors  than  of  the  married,  and  that  this  preponderance  is  so  large 
oa  to  outweigh  the  excess  of  husbands  in  the  other  revision.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Ponj^. 
Considering  the  sexes  relatively  to  eikch  other  in  the  several  condiUone,  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
eveiy  thousand  hnabonds  ^ere  are  1,005  wives,  whilst  in  England  there  ore  1,015.  The 
proportion  of  bachelors  to  spinsters  is  much  higher  in  India,  where  there  are  only  620  un- 
married women  to  every  thousand  of  the  other  sex  who  are  in  the  same  condition^  But  it  is 
with  regard  to  widowhood  that  the  greatest  disproportion  is  apparent.  In  thie  Ptesidency 
there  are  no  less  than  3,209  widows  to  a thonsand  widowers,  and  if  Sind  be  omitted,  there 
are  over  3,300.  That  is,  in  Sind,  speaking  roughly,  the  proportion  of  widowe  to  widowers 
is  about  one  in  twenty -two  less  than  elsewhere  in  Presidency.  The  probable  cause  of 
this  difference  will  he  considered  hereafter.  Comparing  the  widowed  to  the  married,  there 
are  hero  only  twenty-one  wives  to  ten  widows,  bat  in  the  mother  countiy  there  are 
forty-five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  husbands  to  widowers  is  83  to  ten.  The 
above  ratios  are  Only  for  persons  over  twenty  years  old,  aa  those  younger  than  that  age  were 
not  classified  at  the  laat  English  census.  To  matitute  a still  doser  comparison  between  the 
two  conatHes  than  is  afforded  by  the  data  given  in  the  above  margin^  table,  it  may  be 
shown  that,  taking  the  limit  of  age  just  mentioned,  there  are  in  every  thousand  males  117 
single  in  this  Presidency  against  271  in  England.  The  proportion  a of  the  husbands  ore 
similarly  78 S and  361,  respectively,  and  of  the  widowers,  96  against  68.  In  the  case  of 
females  the  difference  in  two  of  the  three  oonditions  is  more  striking.  There  ore,  for 
instance,  only  fifteen  single  women  in  Bombay  out  of  a thonsand  of  the  age  of  twenty  and 
upwards,  whereas  in  Engird  there  are  25B,  The  relative  proportions  of  the  married  do  not 
widely  differ  in  the  two  countries,  os  they  appear  to  be  6o5  in  this  Presidency,  end  606  in 
England  But  the  widows  are  here  320  against  136.  The  relative  productive  power  of  the 
population  dopsude  upon  the  number  of  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  which,  os  far  as 
reproduction  ia  concerned,  we  may  take  in  India  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  for^. 
Of  those  included  in  tbia  class  in  this  Presidency,  no  Ices  than  841  are  married,  and  128 
widowed  in  every  thousand,  in  England  only  the  married  are  distinguisbed,  uid  these 
amount  to  a proportion  of  460  per  mills  only. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  suffice  to  indicate  in  a statistical  way  the  results  of  the 

social  system  desorib^  in  the  introdue- 
tory  remarks  to  the  ch^ter,  and  which 
will  be  more  clearly  discernible  from 
on  examination  of  the  distribntton  of 
each  condition  by  ago.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  figures 
quoted  are  nnlform  throughout  the  two 
Divisions  respectively,  and  in  order  to 
show  the  variations  that  appear  in 
different  districts,  the  marginal  abstract 
has  been  drawn  up  from  Table  V in  the 
Appendix.  Where  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  sexes  generally  differ  as  much 
os  they  have  been  shown  to  do  in  the  last 
chapter,  it  is  fruitless  to  enter  more  than 
veiy  ^nerally  into  the  corresponding 
ratios  between  men  and  women  in  each 
of  the  ooujugsl  conditions.  These  del&iTB 
have  accordingly  h«en  left  out  of  the 
statement.  The  greutest  uniformity  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  tbe  widowed, 
wfa  ere  the  ratio  varies  between  two  and  a 
half  to  six  Women  tO  each  man  in  that 
condition.  Leaving  out  Bind,  the  Divi> 
sion  in  which  the  disproportion  is  least 
is  Gujarat,  whilst  it  is  highest  in  the 
Konkan,  not  only  in  Ratn^ri,  where 
there  is  a large  excess  of  females  in  the  entire  popnlation,  but  in  Eoldba  also.  The  proportion 
of  spinsters  to  boohclora  is  moreover  higher  than  nsnal  in  this  Division,  partly,  it  may  be,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  many  married  men  from  home,  ei^er  at  soa  or  in  the  capitel.  The  large 
tjumber  of  aboriginals  in  the  most  northern  Konkon  district,  where  the  proportion  of  spi asters 
is  highest,  would  seem  to  tend  to  this  result,  os  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  the  distriats 
of  KMadesh,  N4sik  and  Surat,  as  well  as  in  the  Ponob  M^ils,  in  all  of  which  the  aboriginal 
element  is  strong,  and  the  habit  of  re-morriage  common,  and  in  wbiob  the  excess  of  the 
young,  especially  of  girls,  was  notii^  in  the  last  ofaapt^.  Ibe  proportion  of  husbands  to  wives 
does  not  eixhibit  any  marked  variations.  The  emigration  from  Batndgiri  causes  on  iucreaee  in 
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the  ratio  of  fetB&loa  m the  Kookon,  and  a aomewhat  similai  offeut  ia  TiBible  in  Sarat  aud 
Sit&ca.  In  the  K&mlitiG  Decoan  the  raticMi  have  no  doabt  beoa  redoced  bj  the  equaliutiDn 
of  aezes  resaltioi^  from  the  famine.  The  oit^  of  Bombay,  aa  may  be  eappoeed  from  what 
hHia  been  eaid  regarding'  the  mean  ages  of  ita  inhabitants,  atan^  qaite  apart  as  to  tiieir 
oonjngal  oondttkon  also,  and  irill  be  treated  of  at  the  end  of  thU  chapter, 

1 will  now  take  the  ratioe  ah  own  for  each  aez  aeparately.  I t will  he  seen  that  the  pro* 
portioa  of  the  widowed  of  both  sexes  is  higher  in  the  famine  tract  than  anywhere  else,  and 
within  that  ill-fated  area  the  highest  ratio  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  districta  that  snffered  most, 
each  as  Kalfidgi,  where  the  proportion  of  widowera  is  902  per  10,000,  SholApar,  where  it  is 
043,  and  DhArwArji  which  returns  604.  It  is  also  not  to  be  omitted  from  notice  that  in  Broaob, 
another  affected  district,  the  ratio  of  widowers  ia  a good  deal  aboTe  that  in  the  neighhooring 
districta.  The  same  remarVi  apply  generally  to  the  other  sex,  bat  the  case  of  Broach  is  pecu- 
liar, inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  widows  is  not  so  high  there  as  in  Ahmedab4d,  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  ratio  in  the  latter  district,  which  has  not  suffered  from  Bcarcity  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  Broach,  is  affected  by  some  specially  strlDgoat  observance 
of  lifelong  widowhood.  At  regards  the  unmarriod,  the  variations  are  open  to  no  very  plain 
explanation.  The  high  proportion  amoogst  both  malaa  and  females  in  the  Panch  Mahdis  is 
probably  due,  as  io  I^ina,  to  the  youth  of  the  populatiou.  The  absence  of  adult  males  in 
Katndg^ri  may  be  reasonably  assigned  as  the  chief,  or  at  least  one  of  the  chief,  causes  of  the 
sp^iallj  high  mtio  of  the  unmarnod  males  in  that  district,  and  amongst  women,  the  ratio  of 
spinsters  is  there  little  above  that  feand  in  the  adjacent  collectorate  of  Koldba.  The  figures 
for  Ka14dgi  deserve  comment,  as  the  proportion  there  is  far  below  that  for  other  distriots  in 
the  Kamltic.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  females  of  this  condition,  is  proportionally 
less  than  that  of  males  whilst  that  of  the  married  of  both  eexea  is  higher  than  elsewhere  except 
in  Belganm.  From  wtiat  has  been  already  said  about  the  effect  of  the  famine  on  the  distri'^ 
bntion  of  the  ages,  it  ia  clear  that  the  am&ll  proportion  of  the  single  is  here  dne  to  the  loss  of 
children  and  the  decrease  in  the  births  since  1876.  Somewhat  of  the  same  effect  ia  traceable 
in  the  pro  portions  of  the  widowed  and  single  in  Sholipnr,  though  the  figures  regardlug  the 
married  show  no  markB  of  abnormal  disturbance.  The  prosperous  district  of  Khindesh  sbowa 
an  nnuanal  proportion  of  married,  whilst  the  widowed  and  siugle  are  in  a considerable  minority, 
tin  married  females,  however,  both  here  aud  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ndsik,  are  some- 
what more  nnraerous  in  proportion  to  the  reel  than  in  the  Boathern  parts  of  the  Mar^tha  Deccan. 
Comjparidg  aJil  the  jPi visions  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratiu  of  the  married  is  h^heat  in 
the  Deccan  and  Dujar£t,  whilat  in  the  Konkau  and  Kamiltio  it  falls  below  the  rest.  The  near 
cerreapondence  between  the  ratios  of  the  wives  in  these  two  last  groups curious.  There  is 
more  diversity  in  the  ratios  of  the  single,  as  tha  Konkan  has  by  far  the  highest  in  the  case  of 
both  the  sexes,  KevertheleBS,  there  is  a strong  similarity  between  the  ratios  of  the 
Deccan  and  Qujarit.  The  proportions  of  widows  is  ahnormally  raised  by  the  famine  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  in  Sholnpnr,  bat  allowing  for  this  accident,  the 
ratio  of  widows  is  very  n^rly  identical  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Gujariti  bat  that  of  widowers  ia 
moch  higher  in  the  Latter  Division,  There  is  tittle  in  the  returns  that  seems  to  acoonnt  for 
the  low  rate  of  the  widowers  in  the  Konkan  beyond  the  cause  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
single,  namely,  the  emigration  of  adult  males,  sa  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  Division  as  a 
whole  ia  largely  determined  by  that  of  the  most  populous  district,  from  which,  too,  the  emi- 
gration is  most  numeroas.  As  regards  Sind,  there  is  evidently  some  local  cause  at  work  both 
there  and  in  the  Pauj&b  which  influences  the  tendencioB  of  the  people  to  marriage,  as  it  also 
influences  perhaps  the  relativo  proportions  of  the  sexes.  The  ratio  of  anmamed  children, 
both  malee  and  females,  is  veiy  high  whilst  that  of  widowers  is  above  what  is  found  to 
prevail  in  the  Deccan  aud  Konkan,  and  does  not  fall  far  short  cf  that  in  Gujarat,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  widows  is  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Presideucy  except 
the  capital  city. 

In  considering  the  differences  between  the  classes  of  the  population  with  reference 

n ^ f marriage  it  is  advisable  to  taka  first  the  religions  that  are 

^ rettffUim.  exceptionally  situated.  The  Jtf^Aammadoa  accordingly  is  the 

first  commnnity  that  claims  our  notice,  since  it  partakes  of  the  oharaetoristics  which  we  have 
seen  are  special  to  Sind,  where  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Mnhammadan  population 
resides.  Amongst  this  claas,  then,  there  are  in  every  ten  theusaud  males  5,473  single,  4,004 
marriedr  and  523  widowed.  In  ten  thousand  of  the  fomslea  of  the  same  class  there  are  3,7fi5 
spinsters,  4,617  wives,  and  1,618  widows.  Thus  this  community  is  far  above  the  Presidency 
average  in  the  proportion  of  its  bachelors  and  spinsters,  far  below  it  as  to  the  married,  and 
more  or  less  in  Stocordance  with  it  in  its  ratio  of  widowed,  especially  as  regards  the  msJes 
in  that  condition.  The  Sikh^,  too,  are  a oomm unity  exclusively  belonging  to  Sind,  as 
as  the  present  census  is  concerned,  and  will  be  taken  next.  Amongst  them  there  are  in  ten. 
thousand  males  5,809  bachelors,  3,719  hnsbands  and  472  widowers ; similar  ratios  for  the 
females  of  this  religion  show  3,800  unmarried,  4,415  married  and  1,715  widows.  Thus 
here  again  the  widows  are  in  close  correspondence  with  the  general  average.  The  propor- 
^ona  of  the  unmarried  is,  as  is  to  be  expected,  veiy  low  amongst  the  Hindus  and  their  co- 
religionists, the  Jwintj  and  remarkably  high  amongst  the  AbonginalB  and  the  Jews.  The 
^me  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  Chnsiians  is  but  little  eelow  that  of  the  AboriginalB,  bnt  it  is 
necessary  again  to  separate  this  religion  into  the  two  main  classes  of  which  it  ia  composed. 
If  we  do  this,  there  will  be  fannd  amongst  the  BnropeaDa  7,546  nnmarried  males,  2,S9S 
liusbanda,  and  161  widowers.  In  every  collection  of  ten  thousand  of  that  sex*  The  ratios 
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•moDgst  Boiopewi  famales  are  5,289  ftpinaters,  4,076  iri™,  and  636  widowa.  The  com- 
paratively high  proportdon  of  the  laat-named  Boema  to  me  to  indicate  the  melneion  of  a 
considerable  Enraaan,  or  mixed  olemeat.  In  the  other  hraoch  of  the  reh^on,  the  Native, 
we  find  in  every  10,000  males,  4,984  bachelor*,  4,675  hnebanda,  and  441  widowen.  Simi- 
lar calcnlatione  from  the  Ognres  for  the  femeJee  give  average  of  3,904  Bpmstere,  4,47S  wives, 
and  1,558  widows*  All  the  above  ratios  are  taken  on  the  retnma  for  the  Presidency  Division 
only,  as  the  races  of  Christians  are  not  ahown  separately  by  o^jngal  condition  in  the  Sind 
compilation*  The  oomparatively  low  promrtion  of  widowed  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  Pirsis 
and  Aboriginalfl  shooid  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  amongst  the  Jains  the  same  ratio 
is  very  hi^u*  hlemunago  is  oommoo  amongst  the  A^hori^nn^s,  and  ia  not  against  the  reli- 
giona  enactments  of  the  Pdreis,  so  that  thin  fact  may  perhaps  acconnt  for  the  small  propor- 
tion of  widows  to  wives  amongst  the  latter,  as  it  nndonbtedly  does  in  the  case  of  the  former* 
The  ratio  of  widows  ia  highest  amongst  the  trading  class  of  the  Jain  community  m Gnjardt, 
where  it  reaches  £,67S  in  10,000.  It  is  also  high  in  the  Karnitic — 2,866,  The  widower*, 
too,  are  relatively  in  larger  proportions  in  Qniarit  though  they  share  with  the  rest  of  the 

cultivating  classes  in  the  Kamdtio  the  sad 
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effects  of  the  famine  in  this  dfrectton*  The 
marginal  table  will  give  perhaps  a better  idea 
than  mere  description  can  do  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  different  conju- 
gal oondidona,  and  in  order  that  the  geceml 
deficiency  of  femaJes  in  the  total  body  of  the 
classes  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the  fignree 
quoted  in  Chapter  IT  are  x^rodoced  in  the 
last  column  for  reference^  Ine  figarea  now 
mven  require  little  comment*  No  explanation, 
for  instapee,  is  needed  regarding  the  most 
striking  f^ure  in  the  return,  namely,  the  ratio 
of  Eumpeem  spinsters  to  the  bachelors  of  that 
race*  Another  point,  however,  seems  very 
doahtful*  It  is  the  very  large  disproportion  between  the  two  sexes  of  the  widowed  amongst 
the  P4rsis.  It  appears  that  the  excess  of  widows  over  widowers  in  this  communitv  even 
is  greater  than  amonj^t  the  Hindus,  and  on  localising  this  psouliarity,  it  will  be  found  to  bo 
chiefiy  in  Burst  and  Broach,  former  Bebtlements  of  the  race.  It  is  therefore  a question 
whether  the  disproportion  here  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  these  cities  are  regarded  as  a sort 
of  refuge  for  widows  after  the  death  of  their  husbands  in  other  parts  of  the  country*  A fsw 
words  are  necessary  too,  regarding  the  Jains*  The  ratio  of  numarried  femmes  to  males  in 
the  sanao  condition  is  reduoed  to  that  given  in  the  table  by  the  figures  for  the  Eoukan  and 
the  oity  of  Bombay.  In  ihe  parts  of  the  country  where  this  community  is  indigenons,  there 
are  higher  proportions.  In  Gujarit,  for  instance,  there  are  677  spinsters,  and  in  the  Kamitic, 
&0S*  In  the  Deccan,  where  the  Jains  from  the  north  are  now,  as  was  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III,  settling  themselvee  with  their  families,  the  ratio  is  493*  It  is  the  same  with 
the  married*  In  Gujarat  there  are  968  wives  to  1,000  husbands,  and  in  the  Kam4tic,  1,027* 

1 now  come  to  the  distribution  of  the  population  at  different  ages  acoordiug  to  their  civil, 
l>{tiHbtdSon.  at  maeh  conjugal  condition.  In  the  comparative  table,  as  mentioned 

^ earlier  in  the  chapter,  this  subject  is  presented  iu  two  lighle* 

First,  the  age  is  pat  forward  the  more  prominently, and  the  proportioiiii  shown  in  each  coudition 
at  the  several  periods.  Secondly,  the  distribution  of  the  condition  itself  ia  the  main  feature, 
and  is  shown  according  to  the  different  ages.  The  former  shows, for  instance,  how  many  of  any 
^Articular  agO'period  are  married,  single  or  widowed  j tho  other,  what  proportion  the  married, 
single  or  widowed  at  that  age  bear  to  the  total  number  under  each  condition  respectively-  It  is 
out  of  the  {Hiestion  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  information  thAt  oan  be  obtained  from  these 
tables,  so  I will  take  up  their  more  geuerul  features  only.  The  bearing  of  the  first  series 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  reference  to  the  diagram  opposite  m which,  too,  the  data  for 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  euumeration  of  187 1,  are  placed  alongside  for  comparison. 
In  a former  chapter  I called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  married 
people  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  this  point  will  be  brought  more  prominently  for* 
ward  in  these  tables  wilbout  ne^  of  trusting  to  the  significance  of  mean  ai^s,  which  sie 
useful  only  within  very  broad  limits*  From  the  fignrea  already  given  in  chapter,  it 
may  be  nthered  that  about  one-half  of  the  tot^  female  popmation  and  about  47  per 
cent,  of  the  male  are  married*  The  proportion  of  the  wives  to  the  total  of  females  at 
each  age  goes  ou  nsing  from  the  tenth  year,  {or  really,  a year  or  two  earlier),  to  the 
twenty-third,  or  thereabonts.  The  curve  of  the  husbands  is  much  more  gradual,  and  reaoh«i 
its  highest  point  about  ten  years  or  more  after  that  of  the  other  sex.'  The  maxuunm 
strength  ef  the  tendency  to  marry,  or  the  probability  of  marriage  at  the  age  when  that  ten- 
dency is  in  its  fulleat  vigour,  is  according  to  this  table,  about  nine  and  a half  to  cue  iu  the 
case  of  femsJes,  and  only  six  to  one  in  that  of  males*  In  other  words,  the  chances  that  a 
woman  of  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  will  be  married  are  nine  and  a half  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  event,  whilst  in  the  case  of  a man  of  the  same  age  they  are  only  four  to  one, 
and  inorease  to  six  to  one  as  the  msn^s  age  riaes  towards  thirty-five*  Similarly,  after  the 
age  of  fifty,  it  is  five  to  one  that  a woman  wiU  be  a widow,  but  2'3  to  one  against  the  same 
event  as  far  as  the  male  of  that  age  is  concerned*  The  probabilities  are,  iu  fact,  nearly  two 
to  one  that  he  will  be  married* 
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next  pomi  to  notioe  u the  reUtiTe  proportioiiB  of  the  eezee  in  wch  oondition  el 
each  pexiod  of  lije»  MerOj  ae  in  Eoglacii,  and  probabl;  meet 
other  ooirntrieej  the  imtie  of  wives  to  hnebcmde  decreasee 
eteadilj  from  the  earl  Lent  to  the  latest  recorded^  but  in  tb*# 

Presidenoj  the  disproporUen  at  the  end  of  life  is  mach  more 
marked  thasi  in  the  znotber-^nntry*  ^e  margiEml  table  will 
make  this  clearer.  In  England^  where  there  ia  practically  no 
marriage  before  fifteen,  the  preportiona  are  taken  beginning 
with  that  age.  The  age  at  which  the  two  lexee  are  moat 
evenly  balanced  in  Bombay  ia  between  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
bnt  in  England  the  i»mB  resnlt  ia  not  obtained  till  about 
forty,  or  oetween  thirty-five  and  for^*five.  Another 
differenoe  between  the  two  oonntriea  ia  the  endden  and 
merked  decrease  in  the  relative  prgportioiis  that  bikes 
place  in  England  aa  soon  as  the  men  are  ont  of  their  teens. 
The  newest  approach  to  snoh  a bre^  in  this  Presidenoj  is  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year.  When  enoe  the  point  nearest  equality  has  been  passed,  however,  the  iaeqnalitj  hecomes 
more  marked  here  than  in  England.  The  compezative  table  ehowa  tint  amongst  women  the 
unmarried  are  in  thei  majority  only  np  to  the  tenth  y0Lr,and  that  from  that  time  until  the  fiftieth 
the  wives  predominate.  After  fifty,  *m  I have  laat  shown,  the  balance  is  tamed  by  the  excess 
of  widows.  In  the  case  of  males,  it  is  not  till  the  age  of  twenty  that  the  married  are  in  the 
majority,  and  from  that  age  till  forty  the  bachelors  predominate  over  the  widowers,  though 
towards  thirty-five  and  upwards  the  tendency  is  approaching  the  latter  oondition.  At  no 
age  do  the  widowers  number  relatively  as  much  as  ona>half  the  hnabauds.  Taking  the 
average  ages  from  the  tables  as  they  stand,  it  appears  tiiat  the  mean  for  married  men  is 
8A'8,  as  compared  to  43' 1 in  England.  The  same  calcoJaiion  for  women  nves  BPS,  against 
40  6.  The  onnwried  average  24-7  and  £5^  respectively,  sgainst  2h  3 and  26'5  in  England, 
but  it  mnat  be  reooUsoted  that  in  order  to  allow  of  comparison  with  the  latter  ooimtry,  the 
mean  ages  have  been  calcolsted  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards  only,  and  that  &oin  the 
seoond  part  of  the  comparative  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  nmnanied  above 
the  age  in  question  is  very  smaU,  and  repreeente,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  Hindiu  and  jains  are 
oonoemed,  u not  the  Muhammadans  also,  more  or  less  of  an  accident,  anoh  as  immorality  or 
diftease  rather  than  ordinary  finctnation.  The  proportion  of  the  nnmarried  of  all  classes 
under  fifteen  on  the  total  of  persons  in  that  eondltion,  is  nearly  78  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
mates,  and  no  leas  than  9^5  per  oenh  in  that  ef  femalea  The  mean  age  given  above,  therefore, 
is  of  little  use  as  an  iDdication  of  tho  actual  difitHbation  of  the  unmarned.  It  ia  nearly  the 
same  with  the  widows,  amongst  whom  the  proportion  of  the  yonng  redacea  the  average  con- 
aideisblj.  Taking  all  these  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  the  mean  ia  aboat  49  years,  which  is  only 
a trifle  less  than  that  of  males  in  the  same  oonditiorL  In  England  the  sgea  are  60  and  58'9 
respectively.  Dividing  the  number  of  widows  at  the  mean  age-period  it  will  be  found  that  54 
per  cent,  are  younger,  and  46  older  than  the  average,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  relative 
proportioD  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Retaming  to  the  comparative  table,  we  may  notice  that 
of  mmalea  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  nearly  1 1 per  cent,  are  widows,  whilst  of  the 
males  of  that  age  only  4 per  cent,  are  in  that  condition.  At  the  next  period  the  dispropor- 
tion is  greeter  and  ooutmuea  to  grow  till  the  fiftieth  year,  after  which  it  recedes.  fVom  the 
fortieth  year  upwards  there  is  not  1 woman  in  a 100  who  is  not  either  married  or  widowed, 
and  after  sixty,  84  per  cent,  of  thia  sex  are  in  the  latter  oonditton.  The  lowest  pToportion 
of  single  men  is  abont  five  times  that  of  the  unmarried  women  at  the  same  sge^  and  that  of 
hnshands  to  wives,  counting  from  the  period  at  which  the  former  begin  to  preponderate  Over 
the  latter,  a little  over  four  times. 
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If  theresnlts  of  the  ennmeTation  with  respect  to  marriage  be  arranged  aooording  to  Divi- 
IT*  f ■ I nub  aiens,  as  in  the  table  on  tho  next  psge^  the  chief  characteristic 

i^rtnosr.  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter  with  regud  to  the  state  of  sfEaira 

in  the  KarnAtio  is  aeon  to  prevail  at  all  ages.  The  preponderance  of  the  widowed  and 
manied  at  the  earUeat  age-period  recorded  and  the  conseqaent  paucity  of  the  nnmairied, 
is  due,  we  may  presume,  to  the  famine  and  ita  after-effects.  Simflarly,  too,  in  the  prime 
ef  life,  there  is  a very  high  proportion  of  the  widowed  of  both  sexes,  at  the  expense, 
apparently,  of  the  married  rather  than  of  the  single.  Cnrioas  differences  will  be  seen,  teo, 
in  the  ratios  for  Gajar4t,  as  compared  to  those  of  other  parta  of  the  JSome  Division.  At  the 
first  period,  for  inatance,  the  proportion  of  married  and  widowed  is  here,  if  the  Karn&tia 
be  len  out  of  consideration,  very  high,  bat  in  the  second  period,  whilst  the  widowers  as  weU 
aa  the  bachelors  are  still  in  excess  of  the  other  DiviaioDB,  and  the  widows  and  wives  are  in 
lower  proportions.  A good  deal  of  this  may  bo  attribute  to  the  prevalence  of  very  early 
marriages  in  the  year  preceding  the  cenans,  which  was  the  auspicions  one  for  weddings 
amongst  a certain  large  and  influential  elasa  of  the  cnltivating  popttlatioa  of  Gnjariit,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  solemnising  Uus  ceremony  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  oiuy.*  The 
retams  show  that  when  the  fortunate  time  arrives,  children  of  hoth  aeies,  especially 
females,  are  married  off,  irrespective  of  the  nsnal  age  for  such  ceremonies,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  remaiDing  unwed  till  the  next  sanctioned  year,  by  which  time  the  danghters 
might  be,  according  to  the  corrent  Hinde  notion  on  the  subject,  ineligible.  It  is  worthy  of 
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UiDte,  tooj  thsAf  wliere^  tbe  proport;ioi]i  of  widows  in  after-lifo  ia  lower  in  Qflju4t  than  in  tlie 
oihor  Diviaioim,  that  o£  widowora  is  conHiderwbly  bigbor.  In  the  Konkan  return  otto  of  tho 
moat  rsmitrkBblo  feattuea  ia  the  amall  proportion  of  the  widowed  malea  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  50,  the  widows  at  the  satne  period  being  in  excess  relattvoly  to  the  proportions 
found  else  where,  exoept  in  the  Kamktic^  This  distarbing  canee  ia  apparently  Uie  largo 
proportion  of  the  tinmarried  at  this  age.  After  the  fortieth  year  the  married  males  in  Ihia 
^riaion  are  rather  higher  relatively  to  those  in  the  other  two  conditions  than  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  Both  emigration  and  the  prevaieooe  of  forest  tdbes,  who  marry  later,  can 
be  held  to  haTe  some  indneoce  in  bringing  ahoat  these  Taxiations.  The  Deocan  Ggnrea  call 
for  Uttle  comment  beyond  the  fact  being  noted  that  the  proportion  of  wives  is  higher  there 
between  the  agee  of  10  and  and  from  40  npwards  than  in  the  other  Dfviaiona  From 
20  to  40,  or  even  later,  the  hnsbands,  too,  of  this  tract  are  in  a higher  ratio  to  the 
bachelors  and  widowed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country^  As  regards  Bind,  we  have  lo 
note  the  remarkable  proportion  of  the  nnmarried  of  both  sexes  np  to  the  Age  of  25 
and  of  the  males  throughout  life»  It  ia  evident,  moreover,  that  were  it  not  for  the  abnormal 
state  of  thinga  in  the  Kamdtic,  the  ratio  of  spinsters  in  Bind  would  be  higher  than  anywhere 
else.  As  it  U,  the  wives  predominate  to  a larger  proportion  here  than  ^se where  after  the 
thijti.eth  year,  whilst  the  widows  are  through  life  in  a smaller  ratio  to  the  wives  and  epin- 
sters.  The  difference  betw  een  the  two  parts  of  the  Presidency  can  be  made  clearer  by  taJEuig 
fibres  of  the  the  married  in  each  according  to  the  system  adopted  in  the  second  jurt 
of  the  oomparative  tablei  By  this  means  we  find  that  against  per  cent-,  which  is  in  oind 
the  ratio  of  the  hnsbands  under  thirty  to  the  total  of  married  men,  there  is  in  the  Presidency 
Division  a proportion  of  40  per  cent.  Bimilarlj,  the  same  ratio  in  the  case  of  wives  will  be  52 
ID  the  Frontier  Provincte  against  61  per  cent  in  the  ether.  The  distinction  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  if  the  age-period  be  limited  to  twenty  yeara  Under  this  age  are  in  Bind 
6 per  cent,  of  the  hnsbands  and  I6'5  of  the  wives,  whereas,  as  we  have  seen  in  a former 
chapter,  in  tbs  other  Division,  the  ratios  are  reepectively  12  and  29  per  cent  In  connection 
with  this  fact  it  Bbonld  be  recollected  that  the  population  in  Bind  cmnprises  an  nnusually  high 
proportion  ef  children  under  10  years  old,  the  diflerence  between  the  IH visions  being  most 
marksd  in  ths  period  from  5 to  9,  whilst  the  number  returned  between  10  and  20  in  Bind 
is  proportionately  smaller,  espectaily  in  the  case  of  females 
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An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  persons  below  10  years  old  in  the  Presidency 
Infym  nutrriium.  Division  returned  as  married  shows  that  by  the  greater  propor- 

tion of  both  sexes  in  this  category  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  0 or 
even  0.  These  small  periods  were  not  abstrac^ted  in  Sind,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  mle  is  not  the  same  in  that  Pbovince  as  in  the  rosti  ^0  the  conclnsion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
comparative  tables  IS  that  the  ^e  at  which  marriage  takes  place  in  Sind  is  considerably  more 
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than  it  is  in  tkd  Sontli^in  part  of  tlie  PreRidenqf.  I may  t^mark,  by  the  m 
oonnectioti  wirb  ihia  matter  of  infant  marriageB^  that  oa  far  as  I have  acnttinised  the  retunuj 
the  proportion  of  boje  married  under  five  jeare  old  to  the  Iota]  who  are  haebande  before  ten  ia 
afl  a role  faigher^  except  in  North  Gujartit,  than  that  of  giria  under  the  aame  cironmetancee. 
The  special  case  of  Oa^ardt  ia  to  be  trac^  to  the  periodical  marriage  Beascn  which  1 mentioDed 
above.  This  peculiarity  regarding  the  proportion  of  infant  hue  band  b is  uot  confined  to  any 
particular  diTiaion  of  the  indigenoDB  reltgioDS,  bat  is  to  be  foand  amongst  the  Jains  and 
Aboriginala  alike,  and  is  aa  BtnJciiig  amDngBt  the  Muhemmadane  and  P^reis  as  amount  the 
Hindoa  It  seems  susceptible  of  eaplanaticn  if  the  large  proportion  of  the  girl- wives  of  eight. 
Dine  and  ten  who  are  married  tohnsbands  many  years  their  seniors  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  tfae  number  of  boys  married  at  the  age  in  question  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  prevalenoe 
of  raarriagee  between  bifanter  Lastly,  with  reference  to  anions  of  this  class,  J will  point  eat 
that  the  proportion  nf  infant  marriages  to  the  total  onniber  is  highest  in  the  case  of  males  in 
Gnjar&tv  notably  in  Ahmed abdd,  the  home  of  the  class  that  have  an  opportunity  of  marrying 
legally  according  to  caste  custom  only  once  in  many  years-  It  is  in  the  Kamdi*tic,  howeTer, 
especially  in  Bel  gaum  and  Kaladgi,  that  the  ratio  of  such  marriages  amongst  femaieB  m 
highest.  It  ta  aliiO  high  in  Kli4ndesh,  and  cemparatiTel'y  low  in  Ponua,  Shol^pnr  and  K^nara. 

The  comparative  tables  present  some  interesting  features  with  reference  to  the  different 
, ^ religions  in  respect  to  marriages ; bat  it  ie  impossible  to  enter 

^ thom  here,  and  I will  merely  indicate  a few  of  the 

chief  points  birring  on  what  has  bepn  already  brought  for- 
ward in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  Hindu  and  the  Jain  religions  are  those  in  which 
early  nDions  seem  by  far  the  most  frec|nent.  Comparing  the  two  together,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  has  the  larger  proportion  of  wives  up  to  the  sge  of  15,  but  that  betweeui 
that  age  and  SO  the  Jaina  show  relatively  a greater  number.  From  this  age,  too,  there 
is  a ennons  change  ia  the  proportions  of  the  widows  ; for  whereas  the  Hindns  have  relatively 
more  wives  again  than  the  Jains  nntil  the  ]aat  age  returned,  the  latter  have  a larger  pro^ 
portion  of  widows.  In  the  caae  of  the  males  of  this  religion,  the  prepondeiaoce  of  widowers 
over  the  ratio  found  amongst  the  Hindus,  does  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  nntil  th-  thirtieth 
year.  The  ratio  of  husbands  ia  throughout  life  higher  amoogst  the  Hiudus.  Taking  the 
age  between  30  and  35  as  that  at  which  the  physical  tendency  to  marriage  is  the  strongest, 
the  figures  givr-n  in  the  margin  will  serve  to  show  roughly 
the  state  of  affairs  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, due  COD ai deration  being  required,  neceesanly,  for  the 
variouH  circa  instances  hitherto  explained  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  each.  I'he  n am  bars  represent  for  each  sex  tbe 
ratio  of  the  unmarried  of  the  age  in  question  to  the  total  of  all 
Oonditions.  Thus  amongst  the  Hindus  there  is  one  bachelor 
of  between  SU  and  35  t-0  3'7  of  Hindu  men  of  that  age,  whiTsc 
there  is  only  one  spinster  to  47  women.  The  small  proportion 
of  spinfltere  amongst  the  Jains  is  brought  prommenttj  forward 
when  exhibited  in  this  light.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  oom- 
parative  table  that  the  Christians,  Aboriginals  and  P&rsis  are 
the  only  classes  amongst  whom  more  than  three- fonrths  of  the 
women,  sometimes  more  than  nine-tenthSj  are  not  married  before  they  are  twenty.  At  five 
years  after  this  a^  mere  than  half  the  mtdes  are  married,  except  Muhammadans  and 
Christians,  who  defer  that  state  for  five  years  longer.  The  Aboriginals  are  the  only 
oominuoity  who  do  not  show  more  widows  than  wives  after  fifty  years  of  age,  though  the 
BArsis  have  very  nearly  an  eqmility  of  the  two  <»>iiditioBB  at  that  age.  These  two  races, 
too,  are  those  which  retain  at  the  succeeding  period  a higher  ratio  of  wives,  but  as  regards 
the  ratio  of  husbands,  the  Jews  are  better  off  than  the  Pirsis,  though  the  Aboriginal  still 
maintains  his  position.  The  second  part  of  the  comparative  table  showa  mneh  the  same 
facts  in  a different  light,  but  owing  to  the  distribution  over  the  whole  of  the  age  periods,  it 
is  likely  to  be  more  affected  by  the  inequalities  arising  from  immigration  or  other  ennses, 
and  is  thns  of  more  use  in  the  caae  of  oommonitioa  like  the  Aboriginals  or  P Arsis,  than  in 
that  of  the  Jains  or  Christians.  Not  to  ^ over  a second  time  the  ground  already  surveyed 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  I will  only  call  attention  bo  tbe  way  the  widowed  are  diffused 
amongst  the  Hindus  and  Jains  over  the  whole  adult  life,  as  compared  to  tbe  conoen^ 
trabion  of  this  dase  at  the  end  of  life  among  the  Parris,  Jews,  Mnhammadans  and,  to  a minor 
extent,  the  AboriginaJa  and  Bikhs.  Conversely,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  more  bluin  half  the 
bachelcrB  are  under  ten,  except  amongst  the  Chriattans,  and  it  ia  only  amongst  this  race,  too, 
and  the  PAnis,  that  three^fourtbs  of  the  unmarried  girls  are  not  also  comprised  within 
this  period. 

For  general  statistical  purposes  the  letnms  for  so  small  a popnilatioD  as  ia 
^ rr^-r*"*  m iim  ctmtained  in  a single  district  cannot  be  held  to  be  of  much 
use.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  show  the  variations  in  different 
Divisions,  the  followiDg  table  is  inserted,  giving  tfae  proportions  of  the  three  conjugal 
oonditioDs  according  to  age,  reduced  to  a ladix  of  1,000 
3 600—33 
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The  Districts  aelecnted  are  those  which  hare  been  characteriaed^  other  things  being 
equal bj  proaperitj  or  distress  the  last  oioe  years.  The  returaia  for  them  exhibit, 

though  with  greater  ^riationsj.  the  mam  charaeteristics  that  hare  been  mentioned  in  con- 
neotion  with  larger  colleptioiiB  of  figures^  so  it  is  superfiaous  to  spend  time  in  commentiiig 
on  what  can  be  seen  plainly  eaongh  hy  anj  one  who  reads  the  table  in  the  light  of  the 
explanations  that  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 


BOMBAY  CITY- 


The  comparatire  insignificance  in  point  of  numbers  of  the  permanent j or  indigenons 
int.  of  .“d  thfl  pvBpondmn=0  of 

males,  au  tend  to  render  the  mftirriage  statistics  cf  the  capital 
city  'very  different  from  those  of  the  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been  considered  above. 
The  shifting  character  of  the  popalationj  too,  makes  it  more  naefnl  to  compare  the  mnalta  of 
two  enamaratlons  than  to  analyse  in  any  great  detail  the  figures  of  a single  one.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  theuj  shows  the  ratios  of  the  several  conjugal  conditions  at  dlffeTent  ages,  first, 
aocor£ng  to  the  Census  cf  1872  and,  again,  according  to  that  of  1881  ; — 
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IFrom  thJa  table  W'e  see  that  the  proportion  of  the  nnmarried  males  is  largely  helow 
that  found  in  the  real  of  the  Division,  whilst  that  of  the  widowed  is  slightly  less*  In  the 
case  of  the  other  sex  the  differences  are  smeller,  though  in  the  same  direction.  The  ratio 
of  wives  to  hnabanda  is  043,  compared  to  1,005  in  the  Presidency  aa  a whole,  or  l,0fi&,  if 
the  four  Home  Divisions  alone  be  t^en.  It  will  be  reeuUeqted  that  io  a former  chapter  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  in  the  entire  popnlatJon  of  the  island  was  shown  to  be  6 64,  or 
jnst  under  700  if  the  harbour  he  omitted  from  the  calcnUtlon,  so  that  there  is  evidently  an 
annsnal  number  of  husbands  tn  the  city  without  their  wives.’*  The  itomigration  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  ia  alone  enongh  to  Sicoonnt  for  most  of  this,  as  in  spite  of  the 
large  field  for  female  labour  in  the  capital,  the  number  of  male  immigrants  ia  notably  much 


• T«kiiia  niwtiTily  th«  ntiom  of  mmlm  to  feoaal**  sad  <j|  viro*  to  hubwai  in  the  i«t  of  iha  Freitdencv  Diri- 
“ « tliiP«*lioiiW  bo  in  Bomb*;  dtf,  70*  wiwm  pnr  l,«»  bubudi,  tb«  ntto  oi 

to  midlH  Winji  H ib«wa  in  too  toxt,  <a  743  It  oalr  th*  toon  popnlnti^  b« 
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hiffbeir  than,  tlut  of  thocio  of  the  ot^her  sex.  It  ie  probable,  too,  tbat  the  morement  tak« 
place  doling  the  agee  m which  the  tendeocj  to  marrisge  ia,  if  not  the  KtnODgeet,  at 
leeat  very  promment.  The  table  given  above  ehowB  that  after  the  European  Bj  ^e  race 
amooget  whom  the  ratio  of  the  nnmarried  men  ie  the  hJghe&t  ia  the  Ftrsisj  thongb  the  Jewe 
are  not  far  behind^  The  higheet  proportion  of  married  men  will  be  found  amongat  the  Hindoe 
of  the  lower  clasees,  who  appear,  vtom  the  finaJ  eoloiun  of  the  table^  to  immigrate  in  company 
with  their  The  Br^hmana,  who  aleo  show  a high  proporUon  of  married  men  in  their 

nnmber,  are  less  fortnnate  than  their  deepiaed  oompatnote  ae  regards  the  company  of  their 
wiTee.  Thia  may  be  aoconnted  for  by  tbe  nmnl^r  of  this  plasa  that  are  present  in  the 
capital  in  attendajice  at  the  varione  edncational  institotiona.  The  P4rsie  are  an  indigenona 
community,  and  the  Jews  have  also  settled  in  the  city  and,  like  the  Parsie,  distribnije 
the  adnlt  and  probably  married  tnembers  of  their  familieB  Over  difToront  parte  of  the 
oonntryi  eo  that  the  two  moTemente  to  and  from  the  capital  are  likely  to  more  nearly 
balance  each  other  than  ia  the  case  with  the  rest  The  Jains,  as  bm  been  men* 


tioned  in  a former  part  of  thia  work,  are  the  community  in  which  the  absence  of 
femalea  is  most  appare&L  Nearly  two-hftha  of  the  men  are  married,  but  there  are 
no  more  than  400  wives  present  to  eveiy  1,000  haabsnda  It  will  W noticed,  too, 
that  of  all  that  are  returned  in  the  city,  the  women  of  thia  claaB  are  married  in  a greater 
proportion  than  in  any  other,  except  the  Bi4hmana.  The  extenaive  influx  from  Eaj* 
pntkna  hi^,  no  doubt,  the  diief  influence  in  producing  this  nomerical  disproportion.  The 
oontcast  with  the  state  of  affaire  at  the  time  of  the  laat  censna  will  be  seen  from  the  tablej 
and  the  entries  in  the  last  column  ahow  that  in  the  c»ae  of  every  single  claes,  except  the 
small  one  of  the  Jews,  the  proportion  of  wives  to  hnshandlB  is  now  considerably  higher  than 
it  was  nine  yeara  ago.  The  moat  remarkahle  instance  of  thia  ia  the  caae  of  the  Hindu  low 
castes,  many  of  whom  in  all  probability  came  to  Bombay  in  1877,  when  nnahle  to  gat  field 
work  in  their  own  districta,  which  lay  chiefly,  we  learn  from  the  birth-place  tables,  in  the 
Deccan.,  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  they  moved  down  with  their  families,  and 
whether  they  returned  to  their  homee  when  times  got  better  there  and  afterwards  came  back 
to  Bombay  for  tbe  ssBieon  only,  or  whether  having  once  found  work  they  made  the  capital  their 
permanent  place  of  residenoe,  the  increase  o£  both  sexes  is  very  large.  Before  carrying  any 

further  the  comparison  ^tween  the  results  of  tbe 
two  enameratious  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  it  will  help  to  explain  the  variations  if  the 
distrihution  of  the  people  by  age  be  comimted 
in  sk  manner  somewhat  differing  from  that  ad^t- 
ed  for  the  parposes  of  the  last  chapter.  The 
marginal  table  shows  the  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  at  each  period,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  that  period  alone,  as  in  former  tables, 
but  proportionately  to  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  the  net  increfuie  amongst  males 
ia  of  lfl3  per  mille,  but  by  taking  the  latter  nam- 
ber  as  tbe  radix  for  each  class  of  variation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  has  been 
amongst  persons  nnder  30,  whilst  the  whole  of 
the  decrease  is  found  in  the  ages  beyond  this  age. 
As  to  the  other  sex,  the  distribution  is  more  irregular,  since  after  a contiuuona  increase 
np  to  the  fortieth  year,  there  is  a decrease,  followf^d  by  another,  hut  insignificant  increase 
between  the  ages  of  fiO  and  60.  The  bulk  of  the  decrease  ie  more  ooncentrated  thsm  that  of 
mslee,  and  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  case  of  old  women,  whereas  the  other  sex  have 
fallen  off  slightly  after  30,  and  more  decidedly  after  40.  The  bearingB  of  these  changee 
cf  distributien  on  the  marriage  relations  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  judgerlrfrom  the  follow- 
ing table,  ID  which  the  element  of  age  is  taken  into  conBideration,  in  heu  of  that  of  clasa  t — 
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The  proportion  of  unmarried  males  has  decreased  at  each  age  after  10,  that  of  the 
married  increases  between  10  and  SO,  after  which  it  is  less  than  in  187£  until  the  end 
of  Ufa.  From  the  fifteenth  year  upwards  the  proportion  of  the  widowers  has  increased. 
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Tlie  Tvimtioiu  afc  &1i  in  tha  aggregate  are  an  iaonaae  in  the  ratio  of  baohelora, 

and  widownre,  with  a Bmaller  pro|>ortion  of  the  married.  In  the  case  of  femmes,  the 
xminarried  show  a proportional  daoreoae  at  ewerj  age,  if  taken  Beparatel jj  bnt  on  the  total 
popnlation  a small  inoreaBe.  As  in  case  of  the  men^  the  married  have  slightlj  dedmed  in 
nombenij  bnt  the  widowed  hare  also  to  a tstj  email  eatent  decreased,  and  not,  as  with  the 
men  of  that  ooeditiioa,  inorCBaed  relatively  to  the  rest.  Comparing  the  two  eecaca  in  their 
cloaest  relation,  the  retire  nnmber  of  wiTea  to  fansbanda  will  be  aeeii  to  have  increaaed 
very  largely  in  the  first  and  aeocnd  periodaj  to  be  etatiooaiy  at  the  third,  and  to  increau 
again  at  the  fonrth  and  fifth.  It  then  falla  till  the  laat  ages  of  lifs^  when  it  is  higfhar 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Division.  Space  does  not  admit  of  my  attempting  to  offer  an 
esplanathm  for  each  one  of  tkeas  changes,  bnt  it  is  clear  that  the  locreaea  of  children  and 
joang  people  is,  to  a great  eatont,  the  oanae  of  that  of  the  nnmarried  and  affects  that 
of  the  jonngor  wiTse,  whilst  the  increaae  of  immigrants,  especially  of  females,  and  the 
poaaible  tendenoy  to  leave  home  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  family  life  offers  fewest 
attractionsj  may  aooonnt  in  eomo  meaenra  for  the  proportional  increase  of  the  widowed.  A 
compariaon  with  the  figures  for  the  Presidency  as  a whole,  wilt  show  that  the  chief  peonliari- 
tie#  m the  Tctara  for  ^mbay  mre  amangat  m&les,  (IJ  the  high  rate  ef  the  unmarried  at  10 
Team  and  ander,  (2)  the  low  rate  between  15  and  60,  or  even  later,  {3)  the  small  anmber  of 
hnsbands  and  the  predominance  of  widowers  at  the  same  period,  and  {4)  the  high  ratio  of  the 
married  between  15  and  40.  If  we  take  the  other  sex  in  the  same  ^sy,  the  reeiilte  show 
lass  marriage  nnder  10,  more  between  that  age  and  20,  abont  the  same  np  to  30;  less 
again  between  30  and  &0,  and  more  after  the  latter  age.  The  widowed  iwe  fewer  in 
proportion  to  women  in  the  other  two  conditions  op  to  ^ yean  of  a^,  and  they  theo 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  fiftieth,  after  whioh  they  are  fewer  than  in  eonntry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  age  when  the  wife  is  most  likely  to  acoompaiiy  her  hnsb^d  for  the 
working  season  to  wmbaj,  is  trom  12  to  33,  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  reticm 
jost  eammented  npon.  Bo,  tooy  with  the  males,  the  eToess  over  the  nambers  of  1873  is 
found  to  be  to  a large  extent  at  the  age  when  the  men  are  generally  no  longer  single,  tbongfa 
Uie  mcrraae  is  slightly  lees  at  the  time,  when  acoording  to  the  figures  I hsTe  brought  for- 
ward earlier  in  chapter,  the  tendency  to  marry  is  at  its  strongest.  If,  then,  we  assume 
that  widows  in  a larg^  nomber  of  caaea  acoompan  v theiT  married  relatives  to  the  city,  a good 
deal  of  the  abnormal  character  of  the  maniage  relationfl  of  the  population  of  Bombay  wilt  be 
atteibntable  to  ibis  influx.  This  does  not,  however,  aoconnt  at  all  for  the  relative  proportions 
at  the  end  of  li£e^  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  old  are  also  bronght  to  the  capital,  which  is 
not,  1 believe,  at  present  in  ovideDce,  or  that  there  ia  less  re-marriage  amooMt  the  malsa 
The  qnestiQn  ia  one  on  which  the  statistiios  at  hand  offer  no  snggestion,  but  whioh  the  local 
olEoera  who  have  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  tide  of  life  and  growth  amongst  the  in- 
habitant for  msny  years  may  be  able  to  selva. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INFIRMITIES. 

OBNGRAL  CONBISBBA'nOKS;  tlfPBEFECTION  OF  DATA  j COMPAEIBON  WITH 
OTHBB  COUNTBIBSs  BELATtTB  FBEVALBNCB  OF  BACH  INFIBUITT « 
SPECIAL  CAUBBSi  LOCAL  DISTBIBUTIOH ; DISTBIBimON  AOCOBDINO 
TO  RELIGION » OOMPABISOK  WITH  BBTUBNB  OF  PBBCEDIKG  CENSUS ; 
DISTBIBOTION  BT  AGE ; PBBVALENOB  AT  BACH  AGEj  DIBTBIBUTIOH 
BT  SBZ;  BOMBAT  CITY. 
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OH  AFTER  YL 


INFIRMITIES. 

Tbfl  marriagB  relation*  of  the  oommimitj',  thoogh  the  Artificial  oteatione  of  eodefy,  i.  „ , 
tf^en  befOTO  a ^Denl  anbject  like  infinnitiea  cn  accoost  of  the  mtiinate  conttectiO&  they 
haTe  with  the  distribntioii  of  the  aczee.  The  mformatios  that  ia  required  to  be  giTeu  at  a 
oenena  regarding  iofimutieB  can  be  viewed  j&vm  tw'o  different  Btond-pointe.  In  ite  physical 
aspect  it  may  aerre  a*  an  indication  of  thenreaence  in  relative  degree  of  infinenoe*  nnfavoar- 
able  to  health  either  arLsing,  local  cansesj  or  attributable  to  hereditary  or  perBonal 

habit  Economically  speaking,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  statistician  aa  showing  the  extent 
of  the  extra  herden  thrown  on  the  producer  who  has  to  work  for  the  sopport  of  more 
the  normal  number  of  aDprodnetive  consumers  of  tho  community.  In  doling  with  data  of 
this  description  there  are  two  main  difficulttee.  Firstly^  the  informatioii  is  likely,  even  in 
an  inteHigent  and  advanced  Mpnlatdon,  to  be  withheld  foom  the  enunseratoTe^  as  it  is  wtn- 
parativcly  few  that  real  me  Ae  extreraely  minnte  chance  that  tho  agent  employed  h*a  of 
Temerob^ng,  etill  less  of  making  use  ofj  aAy  information  regarding  individuals  which  he 
mar  acquire  during  his  hurried  ronnd.  Secondly^  when  the  information  is  once  obtained 
and  ^nt  into  a statistical  shape,  it  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  specialists,  ezperienoed  in  both 
medicine  and  physiclog^,  oe  well  as  versed  in  the  method  of  statistics,  by  which  they 
restraiiied  foom  drawing  wide  oonoluBions  from  too  narrow  a field  of  myestigation,  or  of 
assigning  to  a certam  phenomenon  c^  soquencej  a nngle  cause,  or  one  which  i*  only 
ally  or  locally  appUcahle.  In  this  county  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  is  perhaps  the  person 
most  oompeteni  to  make  full  use  of  the  iuforination,  and  my  parpose  in  the  following  page* 
is  aimplj  to  examine  and  c^nunent  upon  the  figures  with  the  view  of  opening  a road  for 
more  frmtful  inquiry  hereafter. 

The  first  point  for  oouaideratiou  is  the  actual  value  of  the  data  recorded.  I foar  the 

eWtwiw  rfftffT  answer  will  not  be  an  encouraging  one.  Of  all  the  partrculars 

^ returned  at  the  enumeration,  there  are  none,  even  the  agee, 

whidi  appear  to  me  to  be  so  incomplete  and  vague  as  those  regarding  the  infirmities,  llie 
four  afflictions  about  which  informatioii  has  been  collected  are  insanity,  congenital  deaf- 
mutiffEn,  total  blindness,  and  oorroaive  leprosy.  In  most  Enropean  enumerations,  as  in  that 
of  this  PresidenCiy  on  the  previoofi  occasion,  the  term  insanity  is  aubdividod  into  the  two 
heads  of  imbecOity  and  lunacy,  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  has  been  used  in  its  widest 
signification.  The  above  distinction  is  one  that  onght  to  be  maintsdiied  only  when  there  ia 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  oorroct  application  of  the  two  designationa.  In  this  Presideucyj 
in  1872,  the  definition  for  practical  nae  was  that  an  idiot  was  a person  whose  intellect  ^ne- 
rally  is  weak,  whiLat  a lunatic,  or  iusane  person,  is  one  whose  mind  is  disordered,  generaUj  on 
one  special  point  and  at  one  partloular  time.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  peraone 
born  of  weak  or  disordered  intellect,  or  who  acquired  that  character  in  early  infancy,  were 
held  to  bo  idiots,  and  those  whose  intellect  was  not  affected  till  later  years  were  returned 
as  insane.  On  this  point  Car.  Luigi  Bodio,  Director- General  e£  the  bitatistical  Bureau  of 
Italy,  remarks,  with  specif  reference  to  the  Qenuan  definition,  it  has  been  sacertained 
that  there  is  a certain  lelation  between  cretiniam  and  deaf^mutism,  and  that  both  are  found 
most  frequently  in  rorsl  districts.  They  appear  to  march  in  company,  and  are  much 
affected  by  the  physical  character  of  the  locaUtj.  Insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  partly 
hereditary,  and  whilst  not  ^eming  to  have  any  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  or 
locality,  is  above  all  things  influenced  by  tbe  surTOunding  social  cironmstaEioeB.  On  this 
account  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  tiro  clsssea  of  nnsooudnesa 
at  mind.*^  Admitting  the  weight  of  these  reasona,  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  the  dis^ 
tinction  adopted  it  implies  a degree  of  discrimJuatioti  on  the  ^rt  of  the  enumerator  which 
is  nnlikely  to  be  obtained  without  a certain  amount  of  medic^  instruction,  just  as  experi^ 
euce  hae  shown  here  the  difflcnli^  of  ascertaining  the  mneh  simpler  fact  of  vaccination:,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Bombay  Municipality  pmdently  abandoned  the  attempt  to  sup^- 
plement  the  periodical  retums  on  this  matter  by  a special  inquity  through  the  medinni 
of  the  census.  The  seoend  infirmity  returned  ia  that  of  the  do^  and  dutnb  firom  birth. 
It  is  feared  that  the  latter  qualification  has  not  been  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  eilu- 
mei^tors,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  of  these  nniortnuate  pemons  is  decreasing  at 
the  rate  that  the  census  return  in  which  they  are  classed  aocordiug  to  age  would  appear  to 
indicate.  As  regards  the  third  heading,  it  was  enjoincHi  on  the  whole  staff  that  on^  those 
totally  blind  of  both  eyes  shonld  bo  returned.  This,  too,  is  likely  to  have  been  negleoted, 
possibly  owing  to  the  very  general  vernacular  combination  of  the  tito  words ''blind-oripple'^ 
to  express  a person  afflicted  with  one  only  of  these  Infirmities,  last  head  is  that  of 

lenroey,  and  in  spite  of  all  care  to  exclude  any  entries  but  those  of  the  ooirosive,  Bometimee 
ci^ed  the  black  msesBe,  1 have  no  doubt  but  t^t  some  c^ses  of  the  skin  disBaae  known  an 
white  leprosy,  which  is  mere  discolonration,  have  been  abstracted  into  the  return^ 

Such  are  the  defects  that  are  likely  to  be  due  to  retioenoe  on  the  part  of  the  house* 
ritiiiiiiinii  irisrrriTif  iiiauini  lioldcT,  Or  Oonfuaion  of  definition  on  that  of  the  ennmetatmg 
w "w  (jp  Ijig  abstraetiDg  agenoy.  The  actual  figures  are  to  be  found 
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Tlieir  proportional  reduction  is  giTOn  in  tt©  Atata- 
xnent  tbatpreoedea  this  dupterj  and  tlie 
mAr^nal  table  shows  the  atatirticfl  ife* 
^ardin^  the  arnne  iafirfemtiee  in  certain 
couQtriea  ol  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  From  the  laat^named  it  will  be 
Been  that  there  is  a very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parte  of  this  Preai- 
denc j with  reepact  to  each  indrmit^,  and 
tbftt  aa  far  as  the  lepromi  and  deaf-mutea 
are  concerned,  the  Presidency  Dlfiaion 
bftA  more  in  oommon  with  Bnrmah  than 
with  Bind.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
proportion  of  lepere  in  Sind  is  nrnoh 
mIow  that  in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency, 
In  comparing  the  fignrea  with  those  of 
the  seleoted  coantries  of  Enropej  it  ie 
necessary  to  leare  oat  of  oonsidoration 
the  last-named  malady,  aa  it  ia  only  in 
Italy  that  Btati  sties  regardingiU  pro- 
Taience  haTe  been  coUaoted . * W ith  this 
omiBsion,  the  arerage  nnmhar  of  per- 
sons affllicted  with  one  of  the  other  three 
inErmities  in  10,CK>0  of  the  people  will 
be  a little  belo  w 33  in  the  Presidenc  y 
Dinsion,  and  nearly  72  in  Sind,  In 
Bnrmabitis  aboat  32.  One  noteworthy 


f 04lj' itf,  rdMrJjil*!  Eibi  lalLu  bab 

E4f«pa  poft-e*t«l  dHM  mn  loolaiM. 

differenoe  betwoee  the  returns  of  this  country  and  those  of  Europe  is  the  traaa position  of 
the  relatively  highest  ratio  from  insanity  to  blindaeas.  For  the  sake  of  compariaon  I have 
combined  in  the  case  of  the  European  retar  ns  the  figures  for  idlota  and  cretins  with  those 
for  inaane  parsona.  This  class  ot  infirmity  is  apparently  much  less  prevalent  here  (except 
in  Sind)  than  in  the  West.  Blindness,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  excessively  high  in  the  ratio  it 
bears  to  the  total,  and  is  also  retarnod  in  a larger  proportion  from  Bind  than  from  the  rest 
of  the  Presidency,  The  average  of  deaf-mutes  is  not  mr  from  that  of  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  in  Sind  the  proportion  is  agaiu  above  that  of  any  of  the  latter  except 
Hungary  and  Switzerlaud.  In  the  latter  the  infirmity  is  generally  the  accompanimant  of 
idiotcy,  and  it  would  be  naefal  to  ascertain  If  this  is  alrto  the  case  in  Sind,  I tear  we  must 
put  down  a good  deal  of  the  dofiolency  in  the  insane  to  defective  record,  and  perhaps  the 
same  cause  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  number  of  the  blind. 

Taking  the  four  infirmities  in  the  aggregatCj  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  one  person 
affected  W some  one  of  them  ont  of  every  223  of  the  entire  popu- 
ntfj«  ^ lation-  The  persons  affected  are  divided  by  sex  in  the  ratio  of 

54-5  tn^eg  and  45'5  females  per  cent,  Thus  there  is  one  afflicted 
male  in  2L2  m^es,  and  one  female  sufferer  in  233  of  her  sex.  The  ratios  that  the  eeveral 
infirmitiea  bear  to  the  total  of  all  the  four  are  such  tliat  out  of  every  handred  perBons  afflict- 
ed there  will  be  probably  fiD  blind,  16  deaf-mute,  14  lepers  and  lO  of  nnsoand  mind.  If 
the  relative  proportiona  of  the  sexes  be  regarded,  it  is  adviaable  to  take  Sind  Beparately. 
Thifl  being  done,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  in  the  latter  Province,  where  the  dii^roportion  of  the 
nexos  has  been  already  brought  to  notice,  there  are  to  every  1,000  males  amictedby  the  name 
infirmity  reapectively,  552  females  of  unsonnd  mind,  596  deaf-mutes,  and  1,194  blind.  The 
number  of  lepers  in  this  province  ie  so  email  thi^  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  them  into 
consideration,  bat  the  f elites  thus  afflicted  number  bni  67  per  cent  of  the  male©.  Compared, 
then,  to  the  ratio  of  females  amonget  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  that  of  the  insane  appears  amalh 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  other  part  of  the  Presidency.  In  both  Uivisioua  the 
proportion  of  blind  femalra  is  higher  than  that  oE  malea,  though  iu  Bind  the  excess  of  the 
former  sex  in  higher  than  in  the  Preeidency  Division,  where  it  is  1,134.  The  ratios  of  deaf- 
mutes  and  insane  persons  respectively,  in  the  latter  are  678  and  479,  in  the  one  caa©  more,  in 
^ the  other  less,  than  in  Bind.  As  regards  lepers  there,  seemii 

to  be  either  a far  greater  prevalence  of  the  affliction  amongBt 
males,  or  more  rotlcenoe  abont  it  on  the  part  of  ue  other  sex.  The  ratio  just  gnoted  for 
Sind  is  ^e  highest  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  reat  of  the  Divietona  there  are,  aa  a rule,  only 
between  thirty  and  forty  women  afflicted  to  a btmdred  mon.  Considering  the  imperfect  na-. 
tore  of  our  da^  regarding  this  disease,  it  is  fmiUess  to  attempt  to  trace  in  this  work  any 
general  teadency,  which  might  ^ve  a clue  to  the  cause  of  the  difference  pointed  oi;t,  Tim 
canses  to  which  the  prevalence  ^ the  affliction  have  been  asaigned  are  many.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  diet  haa  aome  iofinenoe  in  this  respect.  A fish  diet l^as  for  a long  time  been  alleged 
by  aome  to  be  favourable  to  its  developmeat,  thengb  of  Late  this  theory  appears  to  be  filing 
in  credit,  whilst  in  the  Italian  inveattgaLion  by  Professor  Iiombroso,  the  data  of  which  are 
not  jet,  however,  very  extensive,  the  places  where  make  £a  the  staple  food  are  said  to  show 

* Tb«  diMUM  dwlt  with  is  the  rtwHsn  ri^snu  il  m retuned,  I In  Ai-nn— fmm4, 

ing  thfi  LsTwngidoiH  o(  Frafemr  Ltunbroso,  iui«4  knrvr  LatK«$  for  Huvh 
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the  greatMt  namber  of  lepens-  Eleewhere  1 fonn^  the  want  of  wholeeeme  and  fresh 
food  in  general  recorded  aa  tending  to  stimnlate  the  disetHOf  and  it  mAf  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  case  of  one  district  in  Italy  when  there  are  apparently  an  nnnanal  namber  of  lepera, 
the  food  of  the  people  had  hwn  for  eome  time  before  the  inqniry  a bad  and  monldy  sort  of 
maixe  imported  from  the  Danabian  pnncipalitiea.  At  all  erentSj  the  mfirmity  may  be  held 
to  be  adfeoted  leea  by  10031117  than  by  the  habits  of  the  popnlation.  Blindneesj  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  bo  be  found  dietribnted  mainly  according  to  the 
BimA  character  of  the  country,  and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  aocording 

to  the  nee.  The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  a German  epecislist  (Dr,  MayrJ  in  ihia  direction 
hare  not  yet  been  oompleted,  but  he  seems  to  have  OBtablished  the  fact  of  territorial  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  infirmity.^  It  maybe  to  the  nnusnally  intense  glare  and  want  of  shade 
ia  Si&d,  that  the  preimlence  of  blindn^  to  the  extent  of  one  male  in  256  and  one  female 
in  173  is  attribntablejt  oonflnement  to  an  Ul-rentilated  house  with  the  aceompaniment  of 
acrid  amoke  from  the  fuel  oustomarily  used  may  have  its  eflect  in  this  respect,  as  1 believe  it  is 
the  case  that  in  this  Province  the  females  are  less  given  to  ont-door  life  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Presidency.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  must  not  be  forgotten  in  oomparing  these  statistics  with 
thoae  for  Europe,  that  it  ia  only  recently,  so  to  ep^k,  that  the  ravages  of  small-pox  have  been 
eflectnally  checked  by  the  local  provision  for  vaccination,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
of  both  sexes  who  are  of  advanced  yeata  is  above  that  which  making  all  allowance  for  the 
known  greater  liability  of  the  old  to  this  inflrmity,  is  to  be  ex p^ted  under  ordinary  cirenm^ 
stances.  The  eflects  of  the  famine  on  pemons  thus  aflected  ia  apparently  traceable  in  the 
figures  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  comparative  table  that  precedes  this  copter,  os  it  is  in 
that  part  of  the  country  that  the  proportioa  of  the  blind  is  least,  Curiousfy  enoegfa,  too, 
though  1 am  unable  to  weigh  the  physiological  value  of  the  observation,  the  lowest  proportion, 
except  in  the  tract  jnat  named,  is  to  be  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Konkam^  It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  the  famine  tract  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only  part  of  the  country  in 

which  the  blind  men  are  more  numerons  than 
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the  women  thus  afflicted,  and  the  marginal 
table  seems  to  show  that  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  Census,  the  pro^rtiou  of  fe- 
mmes to  males  in  the  case  of  tne  blind,  has 
been  less  s:ff acted  in  these  districts  than  in 
others  moreprosporeus,  A notable  exception 
appears  in  the  two  worst  of  the  four,  Kalddgi 
andBhol^pur,ii]  which  thebHnd  men  seem  to 
have  mcreased  proportionately  to  the  blind  women  in  a far  less  ratio  than  in  either  Bolgaum  or 
Dh&rwiLr.  It  is  also  remor^ble  that  in  two  of  the  districte,  Belgaum  and  Shol&pnr,  the 
number  of  the  blind  should  have  decreased,  whUst  in  the  other  two  they  should  he  now 
more  munerDns  than  they  were  before  the  famine.  Unless  some  accidental  cause  has  been  at 
work,  or  the  returns  be  defective,  no  explanation  seems  suffleient  to  account  for  this^  As 
regaje^  the  two  remaining  infirmitieej  iusanitj  and  deaf-mntiam,  the  returns  do  not  show 
ituamOy  oonuection  between  them  that  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Euro- 

peau  tables.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  to  the  total  population 
Is  in  both  cases  Ugheet  in  the  same  Division,  Sind,  and  relatively  high  again  in  the  most 
northerly  of  the  districts  of  the  Presidency  Division ; bnt  beyond  this,  which  may  be  mere  coin- 
cidence, the  connection  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  very  distant.  Amongst  the  more  common  causea 
of  insani^  that  may  be  expected  to  be  operative  in  this  country,  1 will  mention  intemperance 
either  in  aloohol  or  in  intoxicating  drugs,  and  insufflciency  of  the  more  aastaining  sorts  of 
food.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the  women  the  enforoed  and  life-long  widow- 
hood of  so  large  a proportioa.  In  support  of  the  first  suggestion,  is  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  first  portion  of  the  com^rative  table,  the  ratio  of  insanity  is  higher  in 
the  parto  of  the  Presidency  Division  in  which  the  habit  of  indulgence  in  palm  or  mowra 
spirit  is  prevalent  than  in  the  Deccan  or  the  tableland  of  the  KaroAdo,  where  the  people 
are  not  within  such  easy  reach  of  the  beverage.  In  the  collectorate  of  Kdoara,  where  the 
palm  again  makes  its  appearance,  there  ia  a slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
insane  to  the  total  popnlation.  In  the  tract  I have  named  the  indulgexioe  is  in  liquor, 
and  nob  so  much  m drn^.  In  parte  of  OnJarAt,  however,  especially  in  ^o  north,  there 
is  a fairly  large  section  of  the  Community  with  whom  the  smoking  of  intoxicating  prepara- 
tions  of  hemp,  and  the  eating,  amoking  or  drinking  opium  is  a common  habit.  The 
former  of  these  practicea  oertam^  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  the  persons  of 
unsoand  mind,  bat,  as  regards  the  effects  of  opium,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  little 
effect  on  the  intellect.  In  China,  for  instance,  there  is  comparatively  little  insanity.  The 
returns  of  the  five  saylume  in  this  Presidency,  too,  seem  to  show  that  of  the  comparatively 
few  coses  in  which  the  cause  of  insanity  is  traced,  there  is  a majority  set  down  to  the  use  of 
hemp,  and  an  insignificant  proportion  attribnted  to  opium.  In  Bnticipation  of  another  sec.^ 
tion  of  this  chapter  I will  just  mention  here,  that  the  Muhammadans,  amongst  whom  th^ 

* Ha  aba  hH  fvaud  that  ^itli  aoine  race*,  Ui*  SolaT  beiiig  an  axeaptida.  blilldueaa  £■  mdre  pifiTalant  a]3iong)lt 
poiaciia  with  'dark  ayea  than  amdugot  thoae  wbons  oy«t  aK  dX  tlnfi. 

V thu,  however,  it  may  ba  ursjiHi  that  in  aa  I vn  aainriH],  tlia  remurkable  prcvalonca  of 

bLin^ W and  ophthlJatie  diHua  U Cdnfiaed  to  tha  Fcrtrla  and  well  irngated  traot  of  tha  Delta,  InhaSitantl  of  tha 
■aody  piaiiiii  do  net  eihibrt  oigiu  of  any  aquBinal  aaietton  of  thii  doacriptaMl.  My  informant  attribated  the  cUte  of 
aSaiTm  m tha  D^ita  the  amoaat  Af  dirt  from  the  fields  and  Tillagu  in  mspeuioa  iii  the  UX,  and  deptiaittHi.  t00|  uu 
be  aye  Iw  eaniom-fed  fliea. 

I Otaer  oonditions  being  equal,  tt  SMmi  aa  if  heat,  divngbt  asd  the  abawiee  of  b«-iut  were  detemuniqg  factors 
fn  tld  preTataaoe  ol  hliniuirss 
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pfoportion  of  ilio  iniiaiiB  is  are  diiof  ooiuiini&r*  of  liomp-dbege  in  this  pert  of 

the  oonntiy,  and  thoagh  thla  race  |KredonunateB  in  Bind,  it  in  only  aoiongat  the  femaJoa, 
carion*  to  etate,  that  the  ratio  of  iQBanity  ie  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  aindns  of  the 
PiOTince,  bo  that  the  Indnlgenoe  in  drag  end  emokmg,  onteaa  carried  to  exoeee  bj  all  the  claasee 
fonnd  in  Bindi  doee  not  aoooant  for  the  extraordinarily  high  ratio  of  the  insane  in  that 
DiTision^  In  the  Home  Dirialon  it  is  one  ineane  in  2JSB&  males  and  % insaiie  female  in  4^757 
females  ^ whilst  in  Sind  it  is  one  man  in  619  men,  and  one  insane  woman  in  934  of  her  sex. 

Local  DiSTBOEmoH. 

1 wiU  now  corsorily  toaoh  npon  the  distribution  of  the  fonr  indnoitioa  o^er  the  Freai- 
denoy.  From  the  early  oolamns  of  the  oomparatixe  table.  Fart 
iTMmOv.  it  ^ aeen  that  42  6 per  cent,  of  the  insane  pereone  are  in 

Sind,  The  next  highwl  ratio  is  in  GnjartUi  and  the  lowest  in  the  KamAtic.  In  Bombay 
City  the  preaenoe  of  a large  aejlnm  has,  no  donbt,  an  effect  on  the  numbers.  Of  the  indiri* 
dual  districts,  Hydeiabdd  and  Bhilc&rpnr  oome  far  above  the  rest,  Karachi  and  AhmedabAd 
follow  thanghat  a considemble  distance.  In  both  Hyderabad  and  Ahmedabdd  there  are  asy- 
Inms  in  which,  according  to  tberetnme  up  to  December  ISSO,  there  were  respectively  123  and 
109  patiente.4  The  lowest  number  of  insane  persons  in  any  district  of  the  Presidency  is 
in  KaMdgi,  where,  aa  in  ShoUpnr,  there  was  probably  considerable  mortality  amongst  these 
helpless  creatores  daring  the  famine  The  small  number  ia  the  Foncb  MahAls  may  be  dae 
either  to  the  primitive  nature  of  the  population,  for  insonity  has  a tendency,  oocordittg 
to  some,  to  increase  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  or,  and  this  is  qaibe  as  probable,  to 
the  lack  of  iofoTmation  obtained  by  the  enamerators,  who  were  in  most  caaes  not  lesidmts 
of  the  villagea  that  constituted  their  oenaas  blocks.f 

The  relative  dieiribntion  of  the  insane  folio wa  very  closely  that  of  the  actual  numbers. 
The  proportion  in  Hyderabad  ia  one  in  630  persons,  but  the  next  district  as  regards 
the  frequency  of  thU  infirmity  is  not  ShikArpnr,  as  m the  gross  number,  but  Thar  and  PArkor. 
So,  too,  in  the  Presidency  Division,  the  highest  proportion  U in  Bnrat,  net  AbmedabAd. 
I n the  one  there  is  one  insan  e in  I ^571  person  s,  in  the  other  one  in  1 ,307.  The  lowest  proportion 
is  in  KalAdgi,  next  to  which  cornea  BholApnr.  The  average  in  the  Konkan  is  nearly  doable 
that  in  the  Dsccan,  or  one  insane  in  £,579  pemonej  as  compared  with  one  in  5,091*  The 
highest  mtio  in  the  Konkon  ia  in  ThAna,  where  there  is  a large  fiahing  popolaticn,  dwelling 
in  the  imme^te  neighbonrhood  of  the  toddy-yielding  jpalm  groves.  In  the  Deocao,  Foona 
with  ite  asylnm,  cornea  firat  with  one  insane  peraon  in  3,o04  of  the  popnlation.  Elxoept  BhoI4« 
pnr  and  SAtAra,  where  the  nnmbera  may  have  been  redmced  by  the  famine,  IChAndeah  shows  the 
amallest  proportion  of  this  class.  The  differonco  between  KaJAd^  and  the  rest  of  the  K4na* 
rose  districta  is  very  marked.  Apart  from  the  cooat  district  of  KAnar»j  there  is  in.  Belgaum 
erne  inaone  in  5,T21,  and  m PhdrwAr,  where,  too,  there  is  a small  aflylum,  one  in  e,791  of  the 
population,  whilst  in  Halddgi  there  is  only  one  in  10,467  . As  regaids  the  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  in  only  nine  districts  of  those  containing  over  100  insaae  persona  of  either  sex,  ia 
the  number  of  females  suffering  from  this  infirmity  more  than  one  half  that  of  moles. 
The  Mgheat  proportion  is  in  Khindesh  and  Thijaa,  where  it  reaches  69  and  63  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  largest  nnmher  of  deof-mntea  are  fonnd  in  BhLkdrpnr,  with  nyderabad,  KhAndesh 
* Ogaf  EorAohi  not  far  behind.  Ahmedabfid,  Smot  ond 

■ ThAno  Dome  next.  The  actnol  higheat  total  for  a Division  ia 

that  of  the  Deccan,  which  oon tains  261  per  mille  of  the  entire  number  retnmed. 
Sind  has  235,  and  GnjarAt  ITS*  The  Konkan  is  lost  with  124.  The  distnbntion  of  the 
dei^-fnntes  over  the  entire  pcpolatioa  gives  the  smallest  prevalence  to  KaiT%  and  the  great- 
est to  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  where  this  infirmity  seems  to  eiist  to  the  number  of  one  in 
637  persons.  HArachi  with  663  comes  next.  Out  of  Sind,  Bnrat  is  the  only  district  in 
which  theire  Ib  more  than  one  ^reon  so  afflicted  in  a thousand.  KAnam  follows  Surat,  with 
one  iu  1,175,  and  then  oome  Brooch  and  AhmedabAd,  with  about  one  in  1,300  each*  In 
the  Konkan,  though  the  average  in  RatnA^ri  ia  low,  it  ia  outweighed  by  the  higher  propor- 
tion in  the  two  other  diatriofcs  of  thia  Division*  The  Deccan  average  would  be  alMat  the 
same  oa  that  of  the  KAmatic  were  KAnara  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 


Of  the  blind,  351  par  mille  were  in  the  Deccan,  258  in  Sind,  202  in  GujarAt,  and  77 

-j  j and  71  an  the  Konkan  and  KomAtic  respectively.  The  rest 

were  in  Bombay  City  . The  highest  numbers  were  in  ShikAmur, 
Hyderabad,  KhAnde^h  and  AhmedabAd.  Very  few  were  returned  from  the  Pnuch  hfshAla 
and  KAnora.  The  relative  diatrihntion  amongst  the  population  has  been  already  described 
to  a certain  extent,  and  but  few  words  are  now  required  regarding  it.  In  the  hot  and  dry 
Upper  Sind  Frontier  District  there  is  one  blind  peraon  to  163  of  the  whole  population  and  in 
SmxArpur  1 in  169*  In  GujorAt  there  ia  a high  average,  AhmedabAd  having  one  in  every  270, 
and  Snrat,  which  appears  to  have  a high  proportion  of  three  out  of  the  four  recorded  infirmi- 
ties, shows  one  blind  in  284  persona,  or  about  the  same  proportion  aa  KbAndesh.  In  the  case 
of  the  last-named  district,  however,  the  ratio  seems  excessively  above  that  of  the  neigh- 


" The  toUl  nnmbQr  of  itiinno  fwtivnti  in  tho  fir*  uyltlini  of  ih*  PTHidoooy  WfeO  OU  the  date  eboTe- qaentioued 
042  0!ik1*i  ADd  104  femelei. 

t In  th*  Faneli  MeJiali  an^  AowantAut  hu  od  tovorsl  rUIegoe.  end  %o  ■□pplemoQt,  thoraforo,  tho  official 

A^ney  for  Ukitig  the  ootum  uuraben  of  tempuTory  atn^gvn  to  the  oountiy,  ww  eutertuaed. 
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baorhcxjd,  tliwgb  tbj&re  is  m appKreatljj  for  blindnofls  to  grow  leea  fraqaent  aa  tlie 

sooth  is  A^toaohod.  K£aara,  Dh^rw^r  and  Kal^dgi  show  the  lowsat  proportioiua  of  &xxj  dU* 
tncti  and  Belgaam  U bat  a short  way  aboTO  that  laat-named^  In  ths  threo  Konkan  distriots 
blindness  seems  leas  prevalent  than  in  either  GnjarAt  the  I>eDC!&n,  end  even  in  the  City  of 
Bombay,  wMeh  is  probably  a place  of  refage  for  m^y  to  whom  thia  iuhrmitj  is  the  means 
of  sabsistenoe,  there  is  only  one  blind  person  in  438. 


The  diflttibntion  of  the  lepers  is  not  a matter  of  mnch  importanoe  if,  as  I have  mentioned 
A Lspsf*.  above,  the  disease  is  not  local,  but  personal,  in  its  development. 

It  is  far  more  oonoentrated  in  the  Deccan  and  Kontan  than 
other  infirmities,  and  is  probably  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  it  should  be,  owing  to  the 
inoluaion  of  oases  of  the  false  or  discoloarative  disease.  More  than  57  per  oent-  of  the  cases 
are  from  the  Deccan,  where  £h4ndesh,  Sdt^Taaad  Poona  are  the  chief  contributors.  In  the 
Konkan,  Eatndgiri  shows  the  greatest  number,  bat  there  is  a hospital  for  this  infirmity  there, 
which  may  be  attended  by  patients  frem  other  parts  of  the  oonnlry  and  thnsraisee  the  local  rate. 
In  Bind  this  disease  is  scarcely  to  be  foandj  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  special  care  was  taken  by 
the  enumemiors  here  to  exclnde  oases  of  the  white  disease.  The  operations,  too,  were  under 
the  local  Sanitary  Com  nissioner,  who  would  be  likely  to  keep  an  extra  sharp  wstch  on  a 
matter  so  intereating  to  his  own  departmental  stat^.  Leering  Sind  out  of  the  ^estion,  the 
emallest  nnmber  of  lepers  are  retamed  from  the  ^nch  Mal^s  and  K^nsra.  Taking  now 
the  distribution  over  the  population  of  the  districts  or  Divisions  respectively,  wo  find  that 
this  infirmity  is  most  prevalent  in  Kh^ndesh  and  Poona,  with  Koldba  and  Ahmed nagar  not 
far  bebiud.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  less  prevalent  in  the  Kamdtic,  except  in  Belganm,  which 
has  a higher  ratio  than  the  other  districts  of  the  Division,  In  Qujardt  the  ratio  is  lowes^ 
and  in  Ahmedabdd  there  is  one  leper  to  no  leas  than  11, 267  of  the  population,  a rate  that  is 
surpassed  only  in  Thar  and  PArkar  and  Bhik^rpur.  The  rate  in  Bomosy  Oity  is  no  doubt 
raised,  like  that  of  the  blind  in  the  same  ^ numhe-r  of  the  afflicted  who  have  come 

to  the  capital  for  treatment  or  for  charitj.  The  proportion  to  the  popnlation  there  as  it  stands, 
is  a little  below  that  of  the  total  number  of  Le^rs  to  the  pcpnlaticu  of  the  whole  Presidency, 
including  the  lowering  ratio  found  in  Sind, 


The  relative  prov^enoe  of  the  recorded  infirmities  amongst  the  different  races  or 

will  be 
second 
cent,  of 
msdane. 

I have  therefore  made  mention  of  these  two  only  in  the  comparative  table,  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  take  the  rest  into  coosidemtion  at  alL  In  the  second  part  of  the  comparative 
table  the  aeries  of  latioe  marked  B in  the  two  final  colnmns  give  the  proportion  of  persons  of 
each  religion  to  the  total  of  these  suffering  from  each  Lnirmity.  In  considering  these  ratios 
it  ie  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hindu  males  form  74^04  per  cent,  of  the  total  tnaLes  of 
the  populatioQ  and  the  Hindu  females  75^62  per  oent.  of  the  total  females.  The  corresponding 
ratios  for  Muhammadaius  will  be  18' 97  of  the  malee,  and  17'7I  of  the  other  sex.  In  the  latter 
case,  too,  the  ratios  depend  chiefiy  noon  the  pre  vfilenoe  of  infirmities  in  Sind,  to  which  Division 
the  majority  of  the  jl^hammadaas  Wong.  If  taken  together,  the  Hind  ns  and  the  Muhamnm* 
dans  nnmber  about  93  per  oent.  of  the  entire  population,  ao  that  their  joint  return  of 
infirmities  ia  a little  above  this  propfirtiou.  It  » also  to  be  noted  in  the  colamns  above- 
mentioned  that  the  proportion  of  Hindus  afflicted  with  any  of  the  four  infirmities  except 
leprosy  is  below  that  ot  their  ratio  to  the  population,  and  that  of  the  Muhammadans,  the 
eame  infirmly  being  exolnded,  is  considerably  above  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  stren^h  in  the  comma  oity.  Another  point  that  seems  peculiar  with  regard  to  the 
Muhamma^ns  is  that  the  ratio  of  the  insane  amongst  the  females  is  higher  than  amongst 
the  other  sex,  though  the  actual  number  of  insane  females  to  males  in  the  same 
condition  is,  on  an  average,  only  229  per  mllle.  In  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  the  ratio  of 
insane  females  to  total  femalB  popnlation  is  less  than  half  the  corresponding  ratio  in  the  case 
of  males,  and  the  average  nnmbw  of  females  to  males  of  nnsoand  mind  is  465  per  mille.  The 
ratio  of  lepers,  too,  show  that  there  are  more  females  affected  proportionately  to  the  msles 
amongst  the  Muhammadans  than  amongst  the  Hindus  by  some  115  in  a thousand.  Amongst 
the  former,  however,  the  return  shows  that  leprosy  is  very  rare.  There  is  in  fact  only 
one  leper  in  3,053  males  and  one  iu  5,751  females,  whereas  in  the  ease  of  the  Hindu  there 
is  one  male  leper  in  959  of  males,  and  one  female  leper  in  2,629  of  her  sex.  Comparing 
the  proportions  of  the  two,  we  find  that  in  100  male  lepers  there  will  probably  be  S3 
Hindus  to  7 Muhammadans,  and  of  the  females  afflioted  with  this  infirmity,  86  in  a 
haodred  will  be  Hindus  and  9 Muhammadans.  The  most  remarkable  disparity  between 
the  religions  is  foand,  as  1 have  already  indicated,  in  the  proportion  of  the  insane.  In 
the  case  of  the  males  the  ratio  is  53  per  cent,  of  Hindus  to  40  of  the  other  religion,  and 
the  female  snfferers  are  still  more  unequally  divided  relatively  to  the  strength^  of  their 
communities,  there  being  only  40  Hindus  but  45  Mnhammadana  in  a hundred  insane  women. 
In  Sind,  for  instance,  there  is  one  Hindu  female  of  unsound  mind  in  1,IS8  of  her  religion, 
but  one  Muhammadan  in  830  Muhammadans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  males 
show  that  there  is  one  insane  person  of  this  sex  in  530  of  the  Hindu  population,  and 
one  in  592  amongst  the  Muhammadans.  These  figures  require  to  be  eompared,  however,  with 
tJbioee  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Presidency.  In  Gujar&t,  for  instance,  there  ia  one  insane 


DiAMbutiM  bv  reiiffiofK 


religions  le  a point  that  needs  but  little  comment,  as  it 
seen  fbom  the  tables  themselves,  ae  well  as  from  the 
part  of  the  oomparative  statement  that  precedes  this  chapter,  that  more  than  94  per 
the  persona  afflicted  with  any  one  of  the  said  iafixmities  are  either  Hindus  or  Muham 
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MohAmmadaxi  male  m 1,098  M alismmadaDfl,  w}iil*t  tlie  nttio  amongst  the  Hindne  ia  one  in 
ljG88^  In  the  coee  of  women,  tlm  nttea  of  the  two  religionii  nre  one  in  2,186  and  3,17!! 
reapectiraly^  In  the  T>eOCan,  again,  the  ratiqe  unongat  males  are  1,992  for  Mnbainmadana 
and  4,012  for  Hindns,  whilst  for  females  they  are  6,195  and  7|5£2  reapectiTelj.  Tbns  in 
both  the  DiriBionei  this  infirmity  is  more  frequent  amongst  the  Mahammadanji  than,  amongst 
the  Hindm,  the  difference  in  the  Deecan  being  moat  marked  in  the  case  of  the  malea*  With 
reapiect  to  blindness,  too,  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
Hindns  and  the  Mubammadans.  In  Sind,  for  instanoe,  this  infirmity  is  more  common  amount 
the  fortnefj  the  ratio  to  the  total  population  of  each  being  in  the  case  of  males  232  and  244 
respectively,  and  in  that  of  females,  156  and  169.  In  Gujarat  the  ratios  in  both  cases  are 
lower,  bat  amongst  Mahammadan  males  there  is  slightly  more  blindness  than  amongst 
Hindus,  though  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex  the  latter  religiou  shows  the  higher  proportioD.  of 
those  afflicted  with  this  infirtni^.  'Hie  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is  as  wide,  or  nearly  sO;, 
in  one  class  aa  in  the  other.  In  the  Dec<»ui„  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  mneh  leas  blindnese 
returned  relatively  from  the  Muhammadan  community  than  from  the  Hindu,  and  the  ratios  in 
the  two  sexes  are  also  more  anlform.  The  above  remarks  are  based  on  the  figures  given  in 
the  following  table,  which  is  inserted  for  reference  : — ^ 
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The  difference  in  the  definitioDs  of  the  variooB  infirmities  used  on  the  Last  oocasien 
render  any  oomparison  with  the  figures  of  1372  of  veiy  little  practical  use.  The  table  given 
below,  however,  auma  up  the  main  results  of  the  two  enumerations. 


In  1872  both  classes  of  the  disease  known  as  leprosy  were  included,  and  the  distinctien 

between  the  two 
was  observed  iu  so 
few  districts  that  it 
is  impossible  to 
establish  from  the 
returns  of  these  a 
general  ratio  that 
can  safely  be  ap^ 
plied  to  o ther  parts 
of  the  country. 
The  difference 
tween  the  two  sets 
of  figures  regarding 
this  disease  must 

j ^1.  ,1.1  « « * , . however,  bo 

accepted  aa  the  probable  number  of  cases  of  the  less  serious  infirmity,  or  white  leprosy  as 
there  is  little  donbt  but  that  this  form  has  been  erroneonely  included  in  some  of  the  returns  in 
1881  also.  In  the  Preaidenty  Division  the  record  of  the  blind  shows  the  least  proportional 
variation,  in  the  ease  of  moles,  though  not  so  markedly  in  that  of  the  other  sox.  In  Sind 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  ratios  of  males  of  unsonnd  mind  at  the 
two  enumerations,  bnt  the  abnormal  increase  In  the  number  of  women  in  this  Frovince 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  renders  comparioon  difficnlt  as  ^ as  that  sex  is  ooncemad 
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DlSTfilBUTlON  or  iNrjEKlTlXS  BT  AoE. 

The  l^t  point  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  statistics  that  1 shall  deal  with  in 
this  work  is  (A)  the  distribution  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sufferers  by  ago  and  (B)  ^s 
relative  proportion  of  the  persona  afflicted  to  those  living  at  different  ages.  These  two  Mts 
of  figures  are  given  to  a base  of  10,000  and  1 00,000  ♦ persona  rBspectively  in  the  second 
portion  of  the  compaiative  table  prefixed  to  this  chapter^ 
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Taking  first  the  difltribntion  of  tbs  afflbted  hj  the  mArgitial  table  shows  that 

amongfst  the  bliod  there  isj  in  both  senesj.  a 
continaons  in  crease  as  life  adTaaceSj  whilst 
the  deaf-mutes,  on  theoontmT^,  oontinnoiis- 
ly  deoreasn.  Injaanifey  and  leprosy  are  the 
in&xmitiee  of  the  prime  of  life^  or  more  oor- 
rectly  speaking,  they  attack  life  later  than 
deaf-mntienii  and  eturlier  than  blindnessj  but 
put  an  end  to  It  sooner  than  either.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  yonth  the  proportion  of 
females  to  the  total  afflicted  of  that  sex  is 
higher  than  with  males  in  the  ease  of  insanity 
and  leprosy,  but  in  old  age,  it  is  only  with 
respect  to  the  latter  that  the  female  life  is  not  relatiTely  letter,  and  the  Buperiarity  is  most 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  Thia  however,  as  by  far  the  most  preralent  infirmity,  ia 
likely  to  be  more  affected  hy  the  general  prepondenmce  of  iomsdes  that,  as  has  been  shown  in 
Chapter  17,  begins  to  appear  after  the  fiftieth  year.  In  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  SO  the  proportion  of  the  blind  and  deaf-mnte  is  not  yery  diffeiont  in  the  two  eexee,  the 
males  showing  a somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  females,  to  the  total  of  the  afflicted  of  their 
sex.  In  the  oomparatiye  table  the  ago-perieda  here  qnot^  are  snbdiyided  into  smaller  ones, 
and  the  base  taken  for  the  ratios  is  1sd^r«  It  shows  that  the  proportion  of  lepers  in  Ihe  case 
of  females  begins  to  fdl  behind  that  of  males  from  the  thirtieth  year,  whilst  t^t  of  the  blind 
is  higher  amongst  the  males  up  to  the  fortietli.  year,  when  it  oedea  the  place  to  that  of  the 
other  sex.  The  ratio  of  female  desl^mntes  ie  more  Taried.  It  is  higher  at  the  first  and  second 
period,  or  onder  10  years  old,  bat  falls  behind  nntd  the  fortieth  year,  from  which  time  it 
contones  higher  till  the  latest  period  recorded.  Of  the  insane  little  more  need  be  said,  as  their 
distributed  ratio  coTresponds  with  that  of  the  large  periods  giren  in  the  marginal  table  aboTO. 

The  second  series  of  proportional  figures  has  now  to  be  reriewed.  In  the  case  of  males 

^ there  is  a continnous  increase  in  the  pro- 

^ to  portion  of  afflicted  persons  from  early  childbood  when  there  are 

^in  100,000  of  thatperiod,  np  to  60  and  OTor,  when  the  pro- 
portion has  risen  to  2,331  in  the  same  number.  The  series  for  the  females  is  characterued 
by  a break  in  continuity  at  the  period  between  20  and  3D,  after  which  it  rises  agmn  till  the 
end  of  L^e,  In  early  childhood  there  are  '67  afflicted,  eat  of  lOOjOOO  girls  under  five 
years  old,  and  at  60  and  over,  in  the  same  munber  of  old  women,  no  less  than  2,533  will  be 
suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  four  infirmities  and  chiefly  &om  blindness.  Amongst  both 
sexea  tMs  last-^named  infirmity  preponderates  at  every  period  of  bfe,  and  it  is  only  in  early 
years  that  deaf-mntium,  whiob  is  the  next  in  order  of  prevedence,  at  all  approaches  it.  The 
correBpondocoe  between  the  Utter  and  ineanity  amongst  men  of  twentp  to  fifty,  should  not 
be  disregarded.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  thU  period,  insanity  exhibits  a higher  ratio,  but 
dsaf-mntism  gains  the  precedence  from  30  upwards.  This  close  correspondence  is  not 
traceable  in  the  re  tarn  for  females,  amongst  whom  the  insane  are  through  me  in  a oonaider- 
ably  lower  proportion  to  the  population  at  each  age  than  the  deaf  and  dnmh,  fjeaving 
blindness  out  of  the  ^ostion,  desd-mutism  predominates  Over  the  other  two  infirmltiefl  at  aS 
agea  np  to  twenty.  Then  leprosy  oqaals  and  insanity  exceeds  it  in  relative  strength,  and  the 
former  maintaine  its  position  through  the  rest  of  life,  insanity  having,  as  I have  just  shown 
above,  bat  a short-lived  aaoendanoy  at  the  **  age  of  the  psssioDs/* 


OsifXBsn  pBOPoanoH  ot  FmcALES  ■ro  Malxs  xivltcted. 

The  last  series  of  statistics  I will  bring  forward  on  this  haLE-explorsd  Subject  are  those 
jreferring  to  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  four  infirmities  amongst  the  two  sexes  > Infor- 
mation on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  second  port  of  the  comparative 
table,  and  it  k nnnooeBesTT,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  the  ratios  must  be  considered  in 
connection  widi  the  general  proportions  of  the  sexes  relatively  to  each  other  at  the  specified 
penodB.  In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  reference  to  partioalars  given  in  other  parts  of 
thia  work,  these  ^neral  ratios  are  reproonced  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  To  the  entij  in 
the  first  column  I have  already  called  sufflcient  attention  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  Dis- 
regarding the  lepers,  whose  numbers  are  but  small  in  early  life,  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  in  sane  and  blind  girls  under  5 years  old  to  boys  of  the  same  age  sixmlarly  dieted 
is  but  little  over  two-thirds  and  that  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes,  ihoagh  the  proportion  is  higher, 
it  does  not  approach  nearly  that  found  in  the  popnlstion  of  this  age  aa  a whole.  The 
ratio  of  female  lepem  falls  oontinncusly  from  childhood  to  50  years  old,  and  then  rises,  though 
vezy  sHghtly,  That  of  the  blind  begms  to  rise  from  Ihe  same  period,  bat  falLi  between  10 
to  14,  where  the  general  proportion  is  also  romarkably  low,  and  from  that  ago  forward 
coutinnea  to  rise  until  at  30  the  number  equals,  and  beyond  that,  exceeds  that  of  males.  Regard* 
log  msanity,  it  need  only  bs  ^inted  out  that  the  oases  in  childhood,  presumably  in  great 
meaiiare  those  of  congenttal  idiotcy,  show  a comparatively  high  ratio  of  fcmalsB,  but  after- 
wards, except  between  5 and  10;  15  and  ID,  and  in  old  age,  there  are  very  few  more  than  half 
the  number  of  females  of  unsound  mind  that  there  am  of  the  ocher  sex.  At  the  prime  of 
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life,  wlicm  tiuji  infinoitj  U moet  prereJeiit  amongst  mslesj  Ow  ratio  of  females  faJte  to  44,  4B 
sad  46  per  oont.,  and  on  tbo  ^kole  popnlatioii  is  only  51. 

In  preceding  chapteiel  have  always  devoted  a epecia!  section  to  the  wnsidere^on  of  the 
C!>ow  circnmatancea  of  the  capital  city,  bnt  it  is  nnnecessary  to  do  so 

here,  as  there  is  litUo  in  the  statistic#  to  for  detailed  notice 
beyond  mentioning  the  probability  that  the  opportnnitiefi  and  hope  of  obtaining  medical  relief 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  these  of  reoeiviDg  eharitahle  support  from  wealthy  inhabitante, 
shonld  have  mcreasod  the  nnmber  of  the  inErm  in  this  oity  beyond  the  proportion  lonnd  in 
the  neighbonring  parts  of  the  conntiy,  so  that  the  shght  ezoess  of  insane  and  lepers  need  by 
no  means  be  attributed  to  any  special  indnencee  prevalent  within  the  ishuid  itself » 

The  collection  of  statistics  of  the  nature  of  those  recorded  in  this  chapter  is  a task  that 
ssfaly  expected  to  be  performed  more  e^cfently  at  each 
snooessive  enmoeration,  a#  on  the  one  hand  the  people  get  more 
^ acenstomed  to  the  inquiiy,  and  on  the  other  the  agency  improves  and  is  fnnushed  with 
more  suitable  and  intelligihle  instraotions^  Hitherto  the  efforts  can  be  looked  on  as  tenta- 
tive only,  and  the  resnlta  as  vitiated  by  errors  of  both  omiaaicKn  and  olaasifioation  which 
will  he  lees  apparent,  or  will  nearly  disappear  at  the  next  oenenii. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

BIRTH  PLACE  AND  MOTHER-TONGUE 

GENERAL  REMARKS,  BIRTH-PLACE  AND  LANGUAGE  AS  INDICATIVE  OF 
NATIONALITT;  GENERAL  DISTBIBOTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  BIRTH* 
PLACE;  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  BIRTH-PLACE  AJHJ  LANGUAGEj  RE- 
LATIVE PROPORTIONS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THOSE  BORN  BEYOND 
THE  BRITISH  TERRITORY  OP  TBB  PRESIDENCT  ; RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS OP  THE  BEZES  AMONGST  IMMIGRANTS ; MOVEMENTS  WITHIN 
THE  PRESIDENCY;  IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION  BETWEEN  DIS- 
TRICTS. DISTRIBUTION  OP  LANGUAGES,  RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION 
ACCORDING  TO  DIVISIONS.  BOMBAY  CITY— -BIRTH-PLACES.  COMPA- 
RISON WITH  RETURN  OP  1S72;  PROPORTTON  OP  IMMIGRANTS  JN 
EACH  RACE,  OB  CLASS. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


BntTH-PLA.CE  AND  MOTHBH-TONaDB. 

NATlOHAIJTrj  IiAHHtrAOa  ASD  MiaRATlOH. 

Xq  previoiu  p&ita  of  tlus  work  I Imve  kad  ocoaeioii  to  refer  to  tlie  return  of  birtli-plaoe 
^ ^ eiplonatvon  of  qneatioiLBi  regarding'  the  movement  of  the 

people  and  the  relative  proportioiis  of  the  eexoa  amongst  dif-' 
ferent  classes*  As  In  the  case  of  the  statistica  regarding  marriage,  the  present  oenaua  is  the 
ocoaoion  on  which  information  about  the  place  of  birth  or  the  home^ tongue  of  the  people 
kfl*  been  collected,  except  in  the  City  of  Bombay,  whom  the  former  branoh  of  the  inqnuy 
was  instituted  at  the  lost  censns.  One  of  the  prinoiipftl  ohjects  in  view  with  regard  to  the 
collection  of  this  additional  information  is  the  aid  thereby  gained  in  determining  the  nation* 
ality  or  race  of  the  population  enumerated*  This  has  been  a matter  of  difficnlty  in  Elnrope 
for  some  years,  and  nu  formed  the  snbjeot  of  mach  discosston  and  oorreepondonce  hetw^n 
the  leadoTS  of  opinion  in  snch  matters.  The  stnmbling-block  ia,  aa  nsn^,  the  dc^nitioDHi 
It  is  probable  that  the  combination  of  the  two  facts  that  give  the  title  to  this  chapter  will 
suffice  in  moat  c^aos  to  dx  with  tolerable  precision  the  relative  proportionB  of  the  different 
rooca  in  the  majority  of  oountricfl,  especially  if  the  information  be  eroas*tahnlated  for  each 
langnage  and  religion  in  eombinaitiDn  with  the  birth-place.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
there  are  certain  parte  of  the  Contment  of  Enrope  where  the  information  in  qneetioii  wonld, 
owin^  to  peculiar  local  circnmstanoeB,  be  inadequate  as  a basis  for  a table  of  nationalises. 
In  this  country,  as  the  following  pages  will  show,  we  have  few  snch  difficulties  to  deal  with- 
From  the  distribuiton  of  religions  given  in  Chapisr  III  it  is  dear  that  the  popnlation  is 
mostly  of  two  c^seee,  only  one  of  which,  and  this  the  smaller,  is  likely  to  have  in  it  any 
foreign  blood.  The  variations  than,  in  this  ina|^t,  mast  bo  confined  procticaliy  to  inter- 
/ / ^ change  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and 

the  territory  immediately  adjoining  it.  Then,  again,  Uie  com- 
parative tablea  prefixed  to  this  chapter  show  that  more  than  96 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  native  to  the  Presidency  ^ that  about  88  per<»nt*  was  ennmerated 
in  the  district  of  birth ; that  the  remaining  fi-4  per  cent  bom  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dency, 2'fi  oonaiste  of  persona  from  contiguous  temtory  in  India  and  0 6 from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Thus  there  are  only  66  persona  in  every  10,000  who  were  bom  outside  India,  and 
of  these  45  were  traced  to  Asiatic  conn  tries  just  beyond  the  British  frontier.  There  remsin 
21,  of  whom  11  have  not  returned  their  birth-place  at  all,  and  9 are  from  Europe*  The 
return  of  bome-tongne  gives  a similar  notion  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  community « No  less 
than  96  per  cent  , of  the  people  speak  the  current  vomacnlaie  of  the  PresideQCy,  three  of  which 
ore  restricted  to  a very  small  area  outside  that  inelnded  in  this  enumeration.  As  the  ioter- 
divisions  of  the  community  -will  be  considered  from  a social,  not  a national  point  of  view, 
it  is  plain  that  as  a criterion  of  nationality  the  return  of  birth-place  is  required  only  in  the 
case  of  the  smalt  European  and  foreign  element*  Similarly,  the  particnlara  regarding 
language  are  Buperfiuona  in  respect  to  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  population*  The  information  gathered,  however,  on 
both  these  heads  is  by  no  means  neeless  because  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  line  of  inquiry  for 
which  it  is  preacribea  at  European  enumeration  a From  the  return  of  mother-tongue  the 
relative  prevalence  of  the  different  veTnacnlars  in  various  parts  of  the  Presideiioy  can  be 
a^rtained,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  districts  bordering  on  the  terminal  Line  of  two  or  more 
dialects  or  l^gnoges  is  often  of  nse,  ae,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  education.  From 
what  WM  said  in  a previous  chapter  about  the  migration  from  one  or  two  districta,  notably 
^tnAgiri,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  birth-place  ia  a factor  which  in  estimating  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  it  is  inadvisable  to  omit.  It  is  to  this  restricted  or  lotal  nse  that  the 
statistECfl  on  these  two  points  will  be  chiefly  put  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, however,  to  nnder-estimate  or  pass  over  the  main  features  regarding  nationality  which 
are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  returns,  and  as  Space  did  not  admit  of  the  addition  of  a oom- 
porative  table  of  lanj^oges  to  those  already  prefixed  to  the  chapter,  I give  below  a few 
pr<^^Ttional  figures  lowing  the  distrihation  of  the  most  prevalent  tongnee  returned,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  instmctlons,  sa  ordinarily  spoken  in  the  household  of  the  paronta"  of  the 
persons  enumerated,  and  to  Um  table  I will  refer  later  on 
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Bueth-Placb* 

tn  tbe  caae  of  birtli-pLac^j  tW  isstiiidioiu  we^re  to  enter  the  " Distriot  of  hirth  if 
bom  within  the  Presidency,  end  the  Proyinoe  or  Country,  if  bom  elsewhere.’'  Where 
the  ennmerKtioii  wee  oondncted  by  the  eceonntant  of  the  or,  indeed,  nnder  the 

snperriiiion  of  any  Berentie  or  District  officer,  the  mlea  were  aocorete^  observed,  bat  great 
^mcoltj  wefl  foond  in  tmoinff  the  birth-plnoee  of  bodies  of  men,  ee  in  the  Native  regiments, 
or  zonga  of  laboorere  on  pabUo  works,  who  retamed  tdmplj  the  nnme  of  their  nAtiye  village, 
withont  adding  the  district,  and  were  not  cheeked  in  time  by  the  superyisDrs.  When  each 
omiasionB  came  to  the  Branch  Offices  it  was  generally  fonnd  poesible  to  correct  the  retam, 
an  in  ell  the  offices  there  wore  clerks  deputed  for  emergencies  of  this  sort  from  eyery 
disirict  the  retams  of  which  were  to  he  abetraoted  at  that  office,  and  where  locsd  knowledge 
failed,  a Postal  Guide  or  other  index  was  consalted.  But  where  the  achednlee  were  m 
the  first  place  filled  in  by  the  honseholder  or  any  chance  person  he  conid  find  to  help  him,  as 
in  Bombay  the  nnmher  of  nntraceable  names  is  large,  and  from  Table  X — in  tbe  A|)pen- 
dix,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  each  items  am  recorded  in  the 
retam  for  this  city.  The  large  proportion  shown  against  SdMra  and  the  Upper  Qind 
Frontier  la  due  In  the  one  case  certainly,  uid  in  the  other,  prohahlj,  to  the  enumeration  of  an 
umisnal  namber  of  pemons  belonging  to  wandering  tribes  from  a distance,  who  conid  give  no 
account  of  their  origin.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  mother-tongue,  also,  the 
omiaaiona  in  the  achedulee,  or  unintelligible  entriea  are  a!  meet  entirely  in  the  capital  city, 
where  the  enamemtion  had  to  be  carried  out  on  the  European  system  of  household  reapon- 
sibHity  for  the  returiL 

The  statement  in  the  margin  shows  more  cocciseli 
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ore  concisely  the  distribotion  of  the  enumerated 
popnlation  by  birth;j>tace  than  is  done  in  the  com- 
paratiye  tahlea,  and  illustrate  a what  I remarked 
on  the  prece^g  p^e.  If  the  northern  and 
foreign  territory  adjacent  to  Sind  were  taken 
into*  tho  second  headiug,  the  entry  in  the 
third  would  be  reduced  to  10,  as  Balnchiathda 
and  the  PanjAb  are  both  immediate  neighbours 
of  tho  above  Province,  and  furnish  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  tho  immigranta  into  it, 
In  other  respects,  too,  the  second  item  is  not 
quite  accuiate,  as  some  of  the  territory  included 
stretches  far  from  the  frontier  of  this  Presi* 
denqy  j bat  the  detailed  returns  show  that  the 
immigration  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  border 
disiricU,  so  that  the  influence  on  the  relative 
number  of  the  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the 
fomtgu  territory  is  insigniftcant. 

Before  entering  into  the  deteih  of  this  dietribation,  it  is  sd^ble  to  deel  -mth  lie  eon- 

^ „*  necrion  between  the  letnms  of  hirth-p^  nnd  mother-tongue. 

The  marginal  table  gives  aa  far  as  possible  the  items  that  seem 
to  be  most  intimately  connected,  or  which,  more  correctly 
speaking,  ought  to  show  tho  greateat  cor- 
respondence. I have  omitted  from  this  state- 
ment the  places  and  languagoa  directly  con- 
nected with  tho  Presidency,  and  will  take  up 
first  those  appertaining  to  Asiatic  countries 
beyond  the  Empire.  Of  these  the  most  nnmei^ 
ouB  is  the  Balnchi.  The  persons  speaking  this 
tongne  are  frr  more  nnmeroas  than  those  who 
return  that  country  as  their  place  of  birth, 
owing  to  the  extent  of  colonisation  in  Sind 
from  across  the  frontier,  as  well  aa  to  the  pro- 
bahle  community  of  langnage  along  tbe 
borders.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Paahta 
language  and  the  birth-place  return  for 
Afghan  iatb An.  As  to  FeraiaiJ,  there  is  a con- 
siderable colony  from  that  country  which  is 

nmanently  resident  in  Bombay  city,  and  others, 
wlieve,  in  parts  of  Sind,  In  some  cases 
too,  it  is  returned  as  the  mother-ton^e  of  the 
class  of  Uuhammadsna  i Arabic  is 
returued  by  the  residents  of  BAghdAd  a^d 
other  parts  of  Turkish  Arabia  as  well  as  from 
Arabia  proper  and  Egypt.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  Tdrki*  is  lose  thM  that  o!  those 
bom  in  Tnrkey  and  TurkesthAn,  since  the  former  place  inclades  tracts  in  waich  Greek  anu 

^ * Tb«  term  Tnrki  iadudai  two  dislacta,  tlie  diitb^stiEm  botw«n  which  it  is  iropor^t  to  notfl, 

by  tbe  OthomuiB  in  Turkey  and  sad  i*  IktecIv  mixed  with  PerBiui  ud  AjmMt  wbilat  .Toflaiai 

mottiVT-toa^e  of  Tarkomana  sod  otsen  in  Cieiatr^  Amu,  yirksnd  »nd  BokMn.  Plwre  toors  Turk*  la 

Boaihsy  in  the  Pretidebey  IDiTiwim  t hen  Oentnl  Asuuu,  wbe-  are  fooBd  lo  Siod  and  Horth  fiuiatst- 
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oth.^  Bnropean  langoogei  hare  been  Tetnraed.  PaBaiitg  now  to  the  far  east,  the  Burmese 
speakers  are  ranch  leas  munerone  than  the  persona  born  in  Burniah,  on  aocoont  of  the  recent 
return  from  -that  Prorinoe  of  a European  regimeat  and  a tjuttery  or  so  of  artilleTTj 
with  the  Jamiliea  attached  to  them.  The  disproportion  of  the  Chineae  is  appsreDtfj 
dne  to  the  exclnaion  from  the  list  of  birth-plaoee  enoh  ooniitTies  as  Siam  and  Manilla^ 
or  the  Straits  Settlementaj  where  hut  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  mpnlation  is 
Chinese,  1 now  opme  to  the  Enrop^n  countnee  and  langaages.  Aa  regards  the  apparent 
discrepancies  m the  return  for  Sweden  and  Malta,*  J am  not  in  a position  to  give  an  explana* 
tion,  oa  the  entries  ore  many  of  them  from  Kar^chi^  the  schedules  of  which  I hare  not 
B^n.  In  the  case  of  peraons  horn  in  RuBsia,  moat  of  whom  were  enumerated  in  the  City 
of  Bombsy,  the  number  of  Russian  Jews  speaking  German  ia  the  f^nse  of  .the  discrepancy^ 
between  the  return  of  birth-place  uid  that  of  tankage.  The  figurea  under  the  hea^  of 
German,  Italian  and  French  all  seem  to  require  adjustment.  For  instanoe,  apart  from  the 
English-roeaking  people  bom  in  Fianco  and  Italy,  there  are  Italian-apeaking  natives  of  tho 
Bou^ern  ProTincos  of  Austria,  such  aa  Flume  and  Trieste,  The  mother -tongue  of  natives 
of  the  south-west  of  Switserlaiid,  too,  is  Fronoh,  and  not  German,  An  instance  of  the 
interchange  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  matter  of  Language  and  birth-place  has 
juat  been  given,  Aa  regards  the  Engliah-epeoking  population  there  is  more  diflicnlty.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  poraons  returning  English  as  their  mother-tongue  are  more  nnm&- 
rouB  by  83  per  cent,  than  the  poraonfl  bora  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Tho  total  number  of 
Europeana,  including  all  religions,  is  about  £4,691,  of  whom  666  may  be  taken  to  belong 
to  continental  Europe,  The  remainder,  deducted  from  the  aggregate  of  Engliah-^spoakera 
gives  2,347  aa  the  probahle  number  of  nou-Eoropeaua  of  Ei^liah  deeoent.  The  Eurasian 
community,  according  to  the  retnrns  noticed  in  Chapter  III  of  this  work,  numbers  2,890  ^raone, 
which,  if  accepted  as  corroct,  would  leave  546  persons  of  this  race  who  did  not  return  English 
as  their  mother-tongue.  If,  however,  the  aame  proportion  of  tho  latter  class  of  Eurosiana  os 
woB  returned  in  the  city  of  Bombay  be  held  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  oommuuity,  the  num- 
ber for  the  entire  Presidency  should  be  about  750.  This  concluaion,  however,  is  net  of  much 
value,  as  the  proporticu  of  the  uou-EngHah-epeakiug  Eurasians  in  Bombay  is  so  high  that 
it  is  probable  that  peraous  have  been  included  who  should  have  been  entered  under  the 
head  of  Native  Chnstians,  whilst,  os  remarked  in  a provioua  chapter,  the  Euiasian  element 
has  been  confuaed  with  the  European.  According  to  the  calculation  mode  above,  there 
must  be  nearly  9,600  British  EuropOana  born  in  non-Eugliah-speaking  conntries. 
When  examining  the  returna  for  the  purpose  of  revisiug  the  social  stateraeut  regarding  the 
British- bom  EuropeauB  for  the  Engheh  Census  Commission,  I wee  sumriaed  to  eee  the  veiy 
large  proportion  tlmt  the  Europeans  bora  in  this  country  have  to  the  total  number  of  that  race. 
About  57  per  cent,  of  the  European  British  aubj  sets  were  born  onto!  the  United  Kingdom^  and 
ai  the  number  of  Americans  and  Colonials  is  comparatively  sraall,  the  bolauce  will  probably 
be  found  to  have  been  bora  In  India  and  its  dependencieB.  There  is  a curious  i^erenoo 
amongst  the  Europeami  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  in  respect  to  birth-place.  The 
ratio  of  the  moles  oom  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  total  number  of  European  males  is  a 
little  over  68  per  cent.,  and  in  Bombay,  v^ere  a large  proportion  of  the  Europeans  is  to  be 
found,  the  ratio  is  about  €£  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  femEUss,  the  ratios  are  34  per  cent,  in 
the  entire  Freaidency,  and  29,  in  Bombay  alone. 


Disteibltjon  of  Foreign  EES, 

now  the  question  of  nationality,  I will  ask  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  fable 
of  birth-places,  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  un- 
neoesss^y  to  enter  at  present  into  the  distribution  of 
those  bora  in  the  British  distrtcla,  as  that  part  of 
the  subject  can  more  convertiently  be  handled  later 
on  in  this  chapter.  Of  the  feudatory  States,  the 
Iwgeet  contributory  to  tho  population  of  this  Pre- 
sidency is  Barods,  the  territory  of  which  is  closely 
intermixed  with  the  Britiah  districts  of  Gujarit. 
The  diatribution  of  the  pamoDs  bora  in  this  State 
can  bo  aeen  from  Table  B prefixed  to  this  chapter. 
The  greater  part  of  the  immigration  is  necessarily 
to  the  colleetorates  in  the  north  of  Gujarat. 
Out  of  this  Division  Boroda  sends  few  into  the  Presidency  except  to  Bombay  and  to  Kh4n- 
desh,  which  borders  on  the  east  of  the  State,  The  large  oolleetion  of  States  included  in 
the  Kdthidw4r  Agency  seema  nemarkahla,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  that  emigrate  from  it, 
for  the  high  proportion  of  the  latter  found  in  Bombay,  I have  already  mentioned  in  a former 
chapter  that  the  hard  times  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  scarcity  of  1878  induced 
many  to  emigrate  to  the  capital,  wheofothey  have  apparently  remained.  The  tide  of  emigration 
from  Cntch  seta  almost  entirely  in  the  proportion  of  Bombay  and  the  immediate  vTcinity; 
Any  movement  from  other  States  in  the  Presidency  into  British  territory  seems  mostly  Icxsal 
and  confined  to  crossing  the  borders  into  the  adjacent  district. 


• It  U JiigMy  improbatl*  th^i  uy  but  ibom  bom  lu  Milta  or  would  ivtnm  Msltwe  h tboir  koma-taDgna 
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Anumgvt  tbe  otbor  parts  of  India  from  wliich  this  Presldetacy  derives  a portion  of  its 

mpnlwtioQ  by  far  the  Jargoot  contributor  ia  tbe 
IXimimon  of  M-.  EL  the  Nix^m  of  Hydfirabadi.  ^ezt 
to  this  territocT  to  wtiich^  as  we  hsTO  seen  in 
Chapter  IV.j  ue  British  districts  render  a fsir 
eqnivalent^  eomss  H^jputAna^  to  which  this  Presi- 
dency retnmej  I betiirej  few  beyond  the  original 
emigrants  and  their  increased  famdies^  if  thej^Ta 
settled  here>  A long  dUtanoe  after  these  two 
comes  Qoa»*  with  its  Native  Christian  jpopnlatiDn, 
Madras,  the  Panj&b^  Central  Tndin.  ajid  mndwth&n 
fellow  with  over  £0,900  persons  each.  Between 
Ondh  with  12,000  and  Hindu sth^  comes  Mysore 
with  1A300*  The  Paojdb  fendatoriea  and  the 
Central  Provincai  are  the  only  two  of  the  rest  of 
the  Provinces  in  this  oategoiy  that  contribute  mere  than  10,000  to  the  popolation,  A re- 
ference to  the  eeoond  part  of  the  compaiative  table  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  anmii- 
granta  from  these  parts  over  the  Preaideno^*  Ahont  25  per  cent,  of  the  Imm^rants  from 
the  territoiyof  the  Nia4m  were  enamerated  in  Sholi^pnr,  10  per  cent,  in  KaUdgi*  1 G wr  cent, 
in  Ahmednxgar,  14  in  Kh^ndeaht  and  S in  Niaik.  All  theee  are  districts  to  which  the  terri- 
tory in  question  is  adiacent,  or  irkh  which  it  ia  tnnoh  mtertnixedL  Except  in  the  extremity 
of  Bind,  peraons  bom  in  thie  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  retam  from  every  district  in  the 
Presidency.  Amongst  the  imnugiants  from  Eijpatdna  are  to  be  counted  two  classes;  ena 
that  of  oroiuaiy  onltivators  and  saepherda  that  come  across  the  border  for  land,  giwsing  or 
labenr.  The  otber  the  traders  mentioned  in  the  third  ohai^r  in  oonnection  with  the  Jain 
religion.  The  latter  are  to  he  fonnd  in  the  Deccan  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Fresidenoy  except 
^r^ps  the  KamAtic,  and  also  in  parts  of  Bind,  where,  however,  the  former  are  more  nnmerona- 
^e  general  dktribaticn  of  immigranta  from  this  pari  of  India  shows  that  the  largest  number 
are  in  ihe  oontignous  territcry  of  Hyderab&d  in  Bmd  and  the  Thar  and  Pdrkar  desert.  Heie^ 
as  in  Ahme^b&d,  there  is  probably  a preponderaDoe  of  the  agricnltural  element.  In  the 
City  of  Bombay,  where  the  next  Largest  number  to  that  in  Hyderah&d  is  to  be  found,  the 
majority  of  the  immigrants  are  traders.  In  KhAndoeh  and  the  Deccan  the  proportion  is 
less  than  in  Bombay,  and  varies  from  9 per  cent,  of  the  tot^  in  the  first-named  dustrict,  to 
28  in  BAUn.  The  niovoment  from  Madras  may  be  said,  in  the  case  of  the  general  population, 
to  be  confined  to  the  frimtier  diattiote,  whilst  the  large  class  of  domestic  servanta  and 
shop-keepers  from  this  Presidsscy  is  scattered  alt  over  the  Deccan  and  EamAtio,  with  a fair 
proportion  in  the  capital  city.  North  of  Bombay  there  are  very  few  of  this  cldtas.  The 
immigration  from  the  Pan  jib  and  ite  femdatoriee  is  to  be  foimd  principaUy,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  item,  almost  entirely  in  Bmd.  There  is,  however,  a sprinkling  of  traders,  sol- 
dien,  and  servants  from  thie  Province  in  nevly  every  district  of  the  Preeideney.  Khindesh 
and  the  City  of  Bombay  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  persons  returned  as  born  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  though  there  are  many  scattered  ovst  the  rest  of  the  Presidency  in  oom- 
pamtively  email  ooUeotiona  It  is  possible  that  the  increased  grain  and  seed  traffic  with 
Bombay  has  led  to  the  minx  of  desien  and  brokers,  perhaps  even  labourers,  from  the  interior 
to  the  sea-port.  From  the  feet  that  so  largo  a proportion  of  the  natives  of  the  North-West 
Prcvincea,  or  HinduathAn  are  to  be  fonod  in  the  Oity  of  Bombay,  it  Is  probabie  that  many  of 
them  are  either  merchants  and  agents,  or  watebmen  and  meMengers,  in  ^e  last  of  which  capa- 
mties  thoy  are  L^gely  employed,  too,  thronghout  the  Preeidenqy.  A good  mjuiy^  moreovor, 
seem  to  aocompany  tho  different  parties  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  India,  as  fiag-holders, 
meaimTers,  and  the  like.  The  immigration  from  Mysore  is  oonfined  to  the  adjacent  territory 
tn  the  Bouthern  Decoua  and  KAnara-  In  nearly  evc^  distriot  are  found  people  bom  in  lius 
State,  bat  the  return  ehowa  that  most  of  them  give  ^ngalore  as  ihoir  bjrih-plaoo,  so  it  is 
presaiaahle  that  they  are  in  some  way  attached  to  or  conneotod  witli  the  army. 


The  last  group  of  hirth-pLaces  which  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  here  is  that  of  Asiatic 

oountriee  outeido  the  Indian  Empire.  Of  these 
BatuchlshthAn  alone  returns  a very  numeronu  csontm- 
gont  of  the  population,  and  these  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  contiguous  districta  in  Hlod.  A few  are 
returned  elsewhere,  moaily  io  the  Native  Army. 
The  immigrants  from  KAbul  and  AfghamBthAn  are 
more  acatlered,  though  the  majority  are  found  in 
Bind.  Amongst  this  claas  are  a many  traders 
and  horse-de^ers  who  make  long  journeys  through 
India  with  thoLr  stock-io-tra^.  Amougat  the 
Arabs,  too,  are  many  eng^ed  in  trade,  and  some 
belong  to  the  itetimne  of  feudatory  Chiefs,  who  happen  to  Imve  been  in  British  torritoty 
at  the  time  of  the  Peraians  are  mostly  concentrated  at  the  contras  of  trade,  snoh 

as  Bombay  and  KarAchi  In  addition  to  the  Muhammadan  natives  of  that  country,  who  are 
tho  most  nnmeroUiS,  thoro  ia  a conaiderablo  colony  of  IrAni,  or  Persian,  PArsis  In  Bombay 
City,  and  a few  Jews  Bind  Armenians;. 


* LjnjQUgntioii.  vl  QiDdii>^&d  vttwrv  trom  T^AmSii  i>  conipantiTiJjF  wadi. 

m &99—2B 
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Tlifl  remoiDli^  gmape  ctre  oompeirstiTely  bo  Bmall;  it  n itacr^j'  wortli  wirilcr  to  bnu^ 
Sriiitk  bant.  them  apeoiall^  to  notice^  Ab  rerards  the  Umted  Kingdoai^ 

from  wmcb  oome  93  per  oent.  of  those  nAtire  to  Baropej,  39  per 
cent*  of  those  bom  there  were  enumer&ied  in  Borabaj^  23  per  cent,  in  Poon&j  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  reab  in  the  mititary  Ht&done  of  Belfinanm  and  Kardohi.  The  latter,  too,  hu 
now  a atrong  mixture  of  the  oommeroial  section  of  this  commnnitj. 

It  TR  worth  while  to  direct  some  attention  to  the  relatiTe  proportionB  of  the  BexeB  amongst 

the  immigranta  from  different  ommtriee.  These  am  shown  kt 

anumoM  ^ ooliinmH  of  the  marginal  gtatomente  that  are  incladed 

in  the  three  preceding  pangrapha  It  will  be  reoolleoted  that 
this  Eab}ect  was  bronght  forward  in  a general  waj  in  Chapter  IL  in  the  comparatiye  table 
preffced  to  which  ib  shown  the  difference  found  as  regards  this  proportion  between  the  indl- 
geuooB  and  immigrant  popnlatioOp  One  general  remark  maj  ^ made  with  reference  to  this 
point,  which  will  appl^  to  the  whole  Prefiidenoy,  emept  Bind  and  the  capital  city.  It  is 
this,  that  almost  withont  exception  women  arc  in  exoeea  of  the  men  in  the  case  of  immigrantfi 
returned  as  born  in  districts  immediate^  adfacent  to  that  in  which  they  were  enumerated, 
whilst  the  ^posite  k fcnnd  to  be  the  case  with  persoiia  bom  in  more  distant  parts  of  tho 
countiy*  To  verify  this,  it  is  only  nBCeasary  to  glance  at  Table  X.-XI.  in  the  Appendix,  and 
compare  the  entries  in  the  differ^  ooUsctorates.  The  following  statement  may  save  some^ 
tronole  in  thiB  respect  t— 


ContigiiEWa  tHnlary  rfltemfld  mm  fairtb'tkUH  of  £ 


E«ua 


Eokbs 

KataAsiri 

K4«ik 

A1ua«dn>gar 

Poou 

SbaUpor  i** 

Sitirm 

l>hairw4r  ... 
KaUdgL  ... 
kiMTi  ... 


BarHk^  fUtlikwAr,.  Mkor  (HlMAt 
AliiQNi>b«d«  Puush  Maliili,  Bjvulif  Uimor  GnJuU 

MEcior  Gujazat  3tBtea,  Cantki  ladiA.  (.Ebina  omI  AAmad^ab€id  i 
Buttda,  Minor  StaW*. 

BrMoh,  BuwU,  ihlna.  Minor  Gniu4t  SUtw. 

Noiw. 

TMn>,  Egofatn  Muaib»  9UbHK,  ( «aif£i  mon  iiia£w.>. 

Kookui  States,  MuAthk  States,  &t>lllifar. 

BOfar.  {Hmml  aS  nmd  munn  mAirm). 

Khindo^,  Ahuudniflitj.  TbAoi,,  Hrdonbsd. 

*■  Hyderabad.. 


Ndsia,  P<nu,  Sboldpv, 


JJliiMdlllAir,  SluddniLr,  SdLUn. 

FaHuTASmadiuflBr,  SdUr*,  Eaiadgi,  Miuor  Muath>  Wjdm.hmA. 

Foou,  ShalarVitr,  KolbAtiaT,  Minor  Mardtba 
S*t4r^  DlLAirwdr,  Eolhapor,  Minor  UardtlLa  State*. 

Belgium,  KaUdgi,  M wro,  HrtlormbMi,  {KAm^ra  wJ  Jfadrxu  wild  more 
Belgwum,  Dbdnrdrj,  Modi—,  MjdacmlMd,  Minor  MardUia  State*. 

Nob*, 


Thns  ThAua  and  Kinaraare  whoUy,  and  KhAndesh  and  the  Pancb  Mahals  partiaUj 
excepUcnal  in  their  oircumBtanoee  os  regards  the  sex  of  their  immigrant  population.  In  tbo' 
first  and  the  two  laat-named  dktricta  the  large  area  of  aTailable  land,  goiid  in  two  cases,  better 
than  its  neigfabenr  ii»  the  tturd,  seems  to  be  the  special  attraction.  In  the  foorth  dittriot 
the  morement  into  the  district  is  poBsibly  temporary^  and  as  explained  in  former  parts  of 
this  work,  comprises  principally  lanourers,  graeiera  and  pilgrime,  the  two  drat  without  their 
- families.  It  wiU  be  nclisd  from  Comparg^ivo  Table  B.  tl^  the  popnlation  of  EAnara^  Ellidii- 
deah  and  ^e  Fanch  Mehils  ia  the  moat  Btay^at-home  in  the  Presidency,  and  that  as  regards 
Th^na,  also,  the  ratio  of  the  natiTca  enumerated  within  the  district  itself  is  higher  than  in  any 
ether  distii^  except  those  juat  mentioii,ed,.and  Broach,  which  is  apparently  a self-supplying  area^ 
It  also  appearB  th^  with  the  exception  of  Kdoara,  all  these  dktricta  send  oat  more  fematsa 
than  males  to  the  neighbonrhood.  In  the  case  of  K&nara,  the  emigr^ion  is  so  email  that 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  to  account  for  the  balanoeof  the  Bexes  noted  in  it.  Under-theoirGam- 
stances,  then,  there  appears  to  be  a genemi  tendency  to  introduce  wives  from  the  sarroanding 
districts  to  a greater  extent  than  hnebaads,  and  that  where  a preponderance  of  maJes  amongst 
the  non^indigenous  population  is  observable,  and  cannot  be  tru^  bo  tempomry  causes,  it  is 
possible  to  assign  it,  in  great  measure,  bo  the  more  profitable  held  for  labour,  prolnbly,. 
Bgricaltural,  in  the  importing  district.  In  the  case  of  the  Panch  Mahals,  for  instance,  whikb 
the  less  worked  territory  of  the  feudatories  send  their  women,  the  richer  and  more  fully  oocu> 
pied  tracts  of  Ahmedab&d  and  Kaira  export  their  surplus  males,aad  it  is  so  boo,  with  Kb  wdeeh. 
and  Berdr.  Aa  to  Thdna,  the  southern  wrtion  of  Surat  is  known  to-be  less  remunerative  for 
cultivablon  than  parts  of  the  Kohk&n,  and  in  KoMha  the  presflure  of  populatiou  is  probably 
heavier  than  in  ite  neighbour.  To  the  rude  onltiTator  of  the  Ghftts,  bro,  the  larger  waste 
area  in  Tbdna  k attractive,  aikd,  as  in-  the  case  of  the  other  two  distidots,  the  immigrant  pro* 
hably  manias  his  daughter  into  one  of  the  families  of  his  native  ddstrict,  in  preference  to  a 
total  severance  from  his  old  tiee.^  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  interchange  of  population  that 
takes  place  between  British  territory  and  the  ^yderahid  donriuionB,  ib  may  he  tnab  land  in 
the  north  of  the  Is^ter  Ib  inferior  to  (hat  in.  KhAudesh,  whilst  towards  the  south  the  relattve 
abtraotiveuesa  of  the  soil  in  the  two  adjacent  regions  is  reversed,  aud  the  Kalldgi  and  SholA- 
puT  raiyat  preferB  going  eastwards  for  his  farm,  without  loaing  touch  of  his  hereditary  position 


Is  HiB  Q*M  oI  HLadu  ib*  nil**  ngwdii^oatt*  aado^mj  ud  Mioilf  Bxugpjaf  nuj  b«  «f*cit«d'  in  l*tiA'  Ia 
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I In  liij  native  Hie  emell  teblea  b«fere  referred  to  Bbow  tbat  whet  boa  been 

* mdiceted  w reffar^  Britiab  territory  le  applicable  to  tbe  feodatorj  Btates*aa  well.  In  tbe  oaao 

of  Barc^aj  Eolbiipnr,  tbe  Konkan  and  minor  Qnjar^t  and  Mar^tba  Statesj  wbiob  are  almoat 
all  ennoimdoii  or  mixed  up  with  British  distfictej  tbe  same  preponderance  of  females  in  the 
immigrante  they  wnpply  to  tbe  tatter  u to  be  found  ao  in  tbe  larger  States^  wbieb  are  merely 
adjacent^  eaob  as  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  Aa  re^rde  Ontob  and  KAtbi4w&r,  the  moTement 
from  wbiob  is  chiefly  towards  tbe  capital^  and  in  the  former  case  merely  commercial^  tbe  male 
immigrants  are  in.  the  majority.  Tbe  briber  the  distance  of  the  birth-place  f^m  the  Prast- 
dencyp  the  greater  tbe  numeric  diepro^rtion  between  the  two  sexes  amongst  tbe  immigrants^ 
bat  in  tbe  c»ae  of  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  country,  sncb  as  tbe  Pan jdb  and  its  fendatories, 
the  general  preponderanoO  of  m^es  in  those  regions  must  be  taken  mto  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  moToments  to  and  in  Sind,  where  tbe  tendency  noted  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  tbe  Presidenoy  is  totally  nntraceable,  save  in  tbe  more  Hindnisod  portion  of  the 
Thu  and  Pdrkar  Dietrict. 

Amongst  the  persons  bom  in  the  United  Kin^cm^  which,  with  tboec  not  retaming  their 
birth-place,  is  tbe  last  claas  that  need  be  referrea  to  here,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
only  197  fomales  to  1,000  malea.  This  disproportion  is  easily  aooonnted  for  by  the  namber 
the  soldiers,  most  of  whom  are  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom,  se  well  ae  by  the  higher 
proportion  of  male  adolte  in  ciTil  bosineea  in  this  oonntiy.  In  a preriona  paragraph,  I pointed 
oetj  too,  the  rolatimly  small  proportion  to  the  total  of  Snropean  women  of  the  number 
bom  in  the  mother  country,  compmd  with  the  similar  ratio  in  tbe  case  of  males.  As  re- 
gards the  distribution  of  the  sexes  amongst  those  who  did  not  retnm  their  birth-place,  or 
who  recorded  it  in  an  nnracognizahla  form,  it  innst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ratio  of  femmes 
to  males,  676  per  thousand,  ie  but  slightly  under  that  fonnd  amongst  the  general  population 
of  tbe  capital  city,  where  most  of  these  entries  occurred, 

Motxmxntb  wrroni  thx  Pbotixcs. 

Now  that  I hare  reviewed  ihe  chief  sourcoe  from  which  the  popnlation  of  this  Presidency 
is  derived,  and  the  general  featuree  of  the  distribatton  of  the  foreign  element  amongst  those 
native  to  the  Province,  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  of  the  light  thrown  by  this  branch  of 
atatietiiw  on  the  internal  movemente  of  the  community  from  district  to  district.  The 
oonclii^na  to  be  drawn  from  this  scnroe  are  not,  it  is  hazmy  necessary  to  eay,  entirely  sstis- 
faotory,  bot,  nevortbelesB,  the  data  serve,  like  so  many  other  statistics  coltected  in  this  country, 
to  indicate  approximately  the  drcumstances  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  comparative 
teblea  pre&xed  to  this  clmpter  are  oonstmcted  so  as  to  be  of  nae  to  some  extent  as  gnidee 
, estimating  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  movements  into 

V » P«i|wrotfw  different  districts.  In  Part  A,  the  nnmber 

of  person!  bom  in  tbe  difierent  pUcea  selected  for  mention 
(whidh  include  nearly  all  against  which  an  aggregate  of  over  10,000  persons  is  returned) 
sue  rodooed  for  each  diatnct  to  the  base  of  lO,000  inhabitate  of  t™  district,  so  that 
net  only  is  the  distribution  of  the  total  popnlation  by  birth-place  shown,  bnt  by  reading 
diagonuy  from  the  entry  epposita  Ahmedabdd  en  the  left  to  that  agadnst  Bombay  City  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  pe^  the  proportiou  of  the  ennmerated  inhabitants  who  were  bom 
within  the  district  cache  com  paired  for  different  parts  of  the  Eh^idency,and  the  relative  strength 
of  the  immigrejit  popnlatioa  thereby  estimated.  In  Part  B,  tbe  calculation  to  the  same 
base  is  made  from  each  birth-place  in  the  Srat  cohimn  hciixontslly  through  every  district  in 
the  euhe^uent  oolumna,  so  that  by  reading  straight  across  the  page  the  distribution  amongst 
the  districts  of  the  persouB  horn  in  each  place  can  m estimated,  as  has  been  done  in  this  chapter 
with  reference  to  feudatory  States  an  d otnor parts  of  India  and  Asia,  whilst  by  reading  diagen  ally, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Part  A,  the  proportion  of  the  popnlatioiibom  in  each  distriot  and  still  there 
at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  relative  movement  away  from  the 
place  of  birth  thus  eetimated.  In  Batnigiri,  for  example,  it  appears  that  a veiy  high  pro- 

E^rtion  of  the  inhabitants  (97'7  per  cent.)  were  bom  in  diatn^,  so  that  there  is  probably 
ttle  immigration,  whilst  of  all  tnoee  bom  in  this  district,  only  a very  low  proporhon  (84-|^ 
per  cent.)  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  census.  Tbe  instance  taken  is  an  ertteme  one^ 
and  is,  therefore,  chosen  for  the  eske  of  illnstration. 
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The  HtAtement  giren  m invglD  oombinei  for  each  distnot  the  main  eridoELce  regard- 
ing (he  two  moveimenLe  ofEorded  by  the  more  detailed 
tablee.  It  is  enpplemented  by  two  oolnnuie  show- 
ing for  comparison  two  ratios,  first,  that  of  the 
tota!  popolation  of  the  dlstriet  to  that  of  the  Prw- 
dsnoy,  M givetL  in  the  eompeTatiTo  table  that 
preoedee  the  firet  chapter  of  this  work,  and,  seocindly, 
that  of  the  indigenona  population  to  the  total  bom 
within  the  PreeideiBcy  and  enmnemted  there»  The 
difieronoee  are  extremely  email,  but  in  moat  oases 
oorreepond  with  the  general  tendency  indicated  by 
the  fignres  now  more  immediately  in  question.  The 
figures  in  the  third  oolnmn  serre  to  show  the  inter- 
. , change  of  popolation  between  adiacent  distriotL* 

wd  Mtlcuwu  tvrrltorr-  ^ ^ 

The  relative  pfoportion  of  those  bom  in  the  district  itself  to  the  total  wpniation 
, * ■ ^ ^ enniaeratod  therein  is  highest,  it  will  bo  noticed,  in  Katnigiri, 

/mi^rinCM  Slitdra  and  Khindeab,  of  which  the  two  first,  it  appears 

from  the  entries  in  Oblamn  4 of  the  marginal  table,  export  a oonaiderahLe  portion  of  their 
population,  f^ndesh,  on  the  other  retains  moat  of  those  native  to  it  on  its  own 

ioiL  Poona  la  peculiar  in  the  low  ratio  of  its  native-born  popnlatioo  as  well  as  in  the  extent 
of  its  emigration.  The  ratio  of  tiiose  bom  in  the  district  is  very  low  north  of  the  Narbada 
in  Gnjar4t,  where  the  British  territory,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  coloured  map  that  accom- 
panies  thia  volume,  is  much  mixed  up  witii  that  of  feudatoTj  States.f  In  the  rest  of  the 
Presidency,  Shollpur,  Poona  and  Kdnam  are  the  only  Colle^ratos  the  native  population  of 
which  does  not  reach  a ratio  of  over  89  per  Cent,  cd  the  total.  In  order  to  estimate  how  far 
the  lowneea  of  theiatb  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  is  due  to  immigratica  from  a distance 
or  merely  jfrom  tiie  oonntry  immediaiely  adjoining,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  Oolomn  3 of  the 
marginal  table.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  few  oases  la  the  movement  traceable  from 
the  distriot  bonndary,  the  chief  exceptions  being  Poona  and  Thdna  j and  taking  the  Presidenoj 
as  a whole,  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  bom  either  in  it  or  within  a few  miles 
of  ita  frontier.  The  places  that  contribute  most  towards  the  popdation  of  each  diatriot  can 
be  aeaart&ined  from  Part  A of  tbe  oompantive  table.  1 have  said  nothing  in  the  above 
■ nw  paragraph  regarding  the  Province  of  Bind,  in  w^h,  however, 

*’*™<^™***‘  ■ only  the  districts  of  Kardohi  and  the  Upper  Bind  Frontier 

present  any  peouUar  featoros-  Kardoht^  as  a fionrishing  trading  port^  ^then  much  of  ita 
population  from  other  ooontriee.  In  the  Upper  Smd  Frontier  nearly  faslf  the  inhabitanta 
were  bom  sorosa  the  frontier  either  in  the  Panjdb,  the  ne^hbonring  feodstoriaa,  the  adjacent 
CoUectorate  of  Sbik^par  or,  in  still  greater  numbers,  Balnehiethftn  and  Bonth  Alghduistlifn, 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  relative  degree  in  which  the  natives  of  mch  district 
s jkkJji  i.ifa-  jtj.,-  f>u-UfL  their  homes  for  other  parts  of  the  oonntry.  This,  as  I 

xmvrvfton/rvn  have  said  above  in  connection  with  the  proportion  of  tbe  sexes 

amongst  immigrants,  is  lowest  in  Kdnara,  Kh&ndeeh  and  the  Panch  Mahdls,  and  highest 
in  Batudgiri,  Poona,  Satdra  and  Sarah  In  the  first-named  oollectorate  93*7  per  cent,  and  in 
tbe  two  next  98^4  per  cent,  of  the  indigeaons  popniatlon  were  enumerated  in  tbe  district 
u£  their  birth.  Even  in  Ratn4giri  the  ratio  falls  only  to  84'^9.  In  Poona  it  le  8fi'l  and  in 
S4tdra  and  Bnrat  90'4  and  91 '8  Tespectively*  In  ShoMpnr  and  Ahmednagar  the  absentees 


* Wtkon  tlui  wu  nrittw,  tb*  ntnmi  tor  FndstavT  8t«tca  bad  not  b«ui  roovlvad  ^ bot  nbMqnioaft  wcaiiariHn 
with  th«m  «hov4  that,  takuifl  orJj  OajvrAt,  wli«n  tb«  Brituli  tviritory  » mvdb  ist«niuE*d  with  thaw  dtat«a  ii»r« 
wminmtfl  from  Kuim  and  Sunt  th^Ti  immiozatia,  whilMt  tbs  im  tbs  oub  with  BfVWlb,  AbmsdabSd,  SchL,  potllhlT. 

thaTsncb  MahUa 

t Tb«  highest  prwortioa  «l  iho«  bvn  Id  tb«  ndjuflot  dictrirte  or  fitstM  ia  SS'S  in  thm  Upper  3lad  FrcDtitr. 
In  th«  Pkaoh  bfabiTt  it  IS'S,  in  AiuDedi>bed  IS^,  bn  SboUpnj  14iti  in  Thar  sad  FArksr  IS'3,  hi  EUtuiain  o^v  id 
Sud  in  Ssties  a ?. 
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are  comparaiiTelT  more  DnmeroaB  than  in  N&sik^  Gujardt,  the  North  Konkan  and  the  Kamdtic^ 
Beaidoa  the  a mall  natnber  of  the  natives  of  tbaae  iwo  diatricta  who  were  enamerated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood ^ the  majoritj  of  the  reat^  eapecialljr  in  the  caee  of  Shollipnrj 
eeem  to  be  in  Bombay  City,  where  the  persona  now  remaining  are  probably  refugee^  from 
the  The  migration  from  different' districts  in  Sind  appears  to  be  purely  rocal,  and 

com  pan ti  rely  few  of  the  inhabitants  oE  this  Prori  noe  are  ennme  rated  in  other  parts  of  the 
Presidencj  eijoept  the  capitals 

The  distrihatioD  of  the  persons  not  ennmerated  in  the  diatriot  of  their  birth  reqniree 
but  few  words  of  comment.  In  the  ease  of  R'ltn^ri,  Surat,  S^t^ra  and  Poona,  by  far  the 
majority  of  emigrants  go  to  Bombay,  and  tbia  is  in  some  degree  the  aamn  in  Th&aaand  Kol&ba 
also.  Of  the  distribution  of  natives  of  some  of  the  States  and  Provincea  in  and  beyond  the 
Presidency,  I have  already  spoken.  It  is  noteworthy  that  95  par  cent,  of  those  from  Cutch, 
54  per  cent,  of  those  from  Goa,  41  per  cent,  of  natives  of  K4thiaw^r,  35  par  cent,  of  the 
Bengalis,  33  per  oent.  of  those  from  Hinduath&n,  and  39  per  cent  of  those  born  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  enumerated  in  the  ospitah  Aa  tha  composition  of  the  population  of  the  City 
of  Bombay  with  respeot  to  nationality  and  birth-place  will  be  considered  separately,  I will 
pass  on  now  to  the  pra  rale  nee  and  distribotion  of  the  current  lauguages  of  this  Presidency, 
as  shown  in  Table  nf  the  Appendix,  and  reduced  to  a proportional  iorm  in  the  statement 
given  tn  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

LANGUAGES. 

Out  of  the  44  languages  recorded^  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  13  were  returned  as  the 
mother- tongue  of  morethw  10,000  persona  respectively,  and  over  9X  per  cent  of  the  people 
returned  one  of  the  fonr  chief  vernaculars  of  the  Presideacy  or  their  dialects.  Though  the 
langaage  is  now  being  considered  as  a fact  by  itself  and  not  as  an  indication  of  nationality, 
it  ia  worth  while  to  brieiy  point  out  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  above-mentioned 
tongues. 


DieraiBUTioif  of  Lahooxom. 


Eiret,  then,  there  is  (he  Mardthi  which  the  comparative  table  shows  ns  is  spoken  by 
over  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Presidency.  In  the 
1.— UuSUii,  north  of  Khdndesh  this  language  merges  into  Hindi  through 

the  belt  of  local  dialects  that  have  been  introduced  by  the 
various  olasses  that  have  settled  there  since  the  forest  tribes  were  displaced.  In  the  tracts 
atilL  occupied  by  tha  latter  the  langaage  partakes  of  both  the  Gujarati  of  the  west  and  the 
Hindi,  with  a mixture  of  words  and  constructions  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  On  the  west  of 
Khhndesb,  in  the  Dhngs,  the  GnjarAti  element  ia  more  nronouaoed,  and  mns  through  the 
forest  np  to  the  foot  of  the  Ghdte.  Along  the  coast,  Marathi  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the 
HhmansAnga  river,  or  with  the  ThAoa  District,  and  to  run,  with  local  variations,  down  to 
Goa.  The  extension  of  Marathi  to  the  ia  wider,  and  for  a considerable  distance  into  the 
Pentral  Provinoee,  Ber4r  and  the  territory  of  the  Nhs^m  this  language  ia  the  most  prevalent 
vemacnlar.  In  the  south,  away  from  the  coast  and  above  the  GhAts,  it  may  be  said  to 
follow  the  coorae  of  the  river  Krishna  into  the  north  ^caater^  portion  oi  Belganm,  but  east 
pf  that  tract  the  boundary  U less  definite,  and  KAnarese  U equally  common  as  far  north  as 
g Bhlma  and  the  southern  part  of  SholApnr.  The  latter 

tongue  pervades  the  whole  of  the  aouthern  part  of  the  Praei- 
dency,  though  to  the  south-east  the  Telngu  appears  to  become  more  frequent.  The  dialect 
apoken  by  the  Hindus  in  the  coast  portions  of  K5nara,  and,  in  &ct,  in  most  parts  of  that 
oollectorate,  is  eaid  to  be  of  a mnoh  purer  etandard  than  that  of  the  table-land,  aosd  the 
character,  too,  is  slightly  diSerenb.  At  the  Branch  Cenaua  GflBice  for  this  Division  I bad  to 
employ  special  agency  f^m  the  coast  to  abstract  the  schednies  from  this  district,  aa  the 
patives  of  the  Deccan  dwilared  them  selves  nnahle  to  rcAdand  understand  the  KArw&r  diAleot. 
In  this  district,  too,  wo  find  a little  of  the  still  more  southern  dialect  of  the  Malay  Alim  and 
Tuln,  with  occasioxial  inetapees  of  Kurgi,  or  the  vemacnlar  of  the  Goorg  highlands. 


Qujardti  begins  at  the  north  of  the  DAmAn  rivor  and  is  prevalent  over  the  whole 
ft  — Q luftti  torritoTy  between  that  and  the  confines  of  Rijputdna.  Here 

I.— MArwfidi  takes  its  place,  thongh  there  ia,  at  least  in  the 
western  RAjputAna  States,  very  little  di&renco  botwoeo  the  two,  except  in  pronnneia* 
tioo  and  a few  verbal  changes.  In  Dutch  the  language,  though  more  GnjarAti  than  any* 
thing  else,  has  a strong  Sindhi  element  in  it,  and  is  often  returned  as  a distinct  languagSH, 
In  t^  north-easter n parts  of  the  Division  there  appears  a dialect  the  natives  call  AlAlvi, 
probably  a sort  of  Hindi.  Owing  to  the  enterpriso  of  memhants  froTn  GajarAt  and  to  the 
nao  of  the  same  langaage  by  the  PArsis  as  welt  as  the  Hindu  traders,  it  has  become  the 
commercial  tongue  of  the  sea-ports,  and  is  found  all  over  the  Presidency.  In  the  extreme 
south  the  peculiar  tribe  of  qnas)*Hindiis  called  the  LamAns  retamed  their  language  in  many 
raises  as  GnjarAti,  but  more  generally  as  Hindi,  so  it  is  supposed  that  they  wandered  like  lo 
many  others  of  this  sort  of  tribe,  from  the  piains  of  North-Western  India  through  GuJarAt 
to  the  south. 


ft  ^99—29 


* Noi  WDsUag  is  tbs  port  ol  Adoo. 
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[jiet  rern^nrour  to  ^ mevtiosad  ia  ilia  Sndhi^  tba  of  wHich  fa  coofned 

4.— a iUi"  moetly  to  the  Province  fronii  which  it  deriYoa  ite  same.  It 

™ *■  hordera  on  the  Brahni  and  Baluchi  in  the  woftt  and  the  MAr-' 

widi  in  the  oast.  In  the  Dorth  them  ia  a good  deal  of  PBjaJ;dbi  mixed  with  the  loceJ  dialect^ 
and  in  the  south  eome  Gujardti. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  fonr  vemacularB  to  the  total  of  all  Ihe  Tangnages  loooEded 
is  of  Mardthi,  as  we  have  aeen  above,  47-11  pep  cent.  - Gujardti 
BukdutJiiitt.  Ktoarose,  lS-77  j and  Sindhi  12-47.  There  ift  then  a 

^eat  gap,  and  the  next  xnoet  prevalent  tongue  la  spoken  h]r  but  5’ 30  per  cent,  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  h'n^Ka  franca  known  varionsly  as  Hindnsthd.Dij  Mnaanlmdni,  Urdu,  or  DeCCani, 
Except  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  Muhammadan  gentry  and  by  immigrants  frxim  thw 
north  of  India,  it  U not  of  the  type  known  as  Urdn  in  the  parts  of  the  empire  where  the 
latter  is  the  home  lanonage  of  a considerable  proportion  of  the  jwpnlatiom  In  each  Division 
of  this  Presidency  the  ikngnwe  in  question  is  mixed  with  the  vernacalai  of  the  district  to 
iFQch  an  extent  as  to  matcriEdly  affect  its  dbaraeter  ereir  when  used  by  the  Mnhammadmo 
massiR  cf  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  mother-tongne.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
with  regard  to  certaiu  claasea  of  that  comninnity  the  latter  supposition  is  correct,  hnt 
amongst  the  body  of  traders  and  the  cultivating  Muhammad ens  of  Onjar&t  the  vemacular 
of  the  Hindna  is  nniveisatty  piwralent,  whether  it  be  Gujardti,  Cntchi  or  SindhL  Attemptff 
have  been  made  at  difierent  times  and  io  different  parts  of  the  Presidency  to  encourage  ther 
study  of  Drda,  but  the  class  of  Muhammadan  that  is  moat  given  to  take  advantage  of  practical 
ednoation  is  that  amongst  whom  this  language  is  an  exotic,  acqmired  merely  its  Ijteratnre. 
To  the- higher  class  of  this  religion  the  fact  of  Its  pc&seseing  a distinctive  charscler  akin  to 
that  of  their  scripture  is  no  doubt  an  attraction  and  an  inducement  to  them  to  extend 
its  use  in  the  common  life  of  their  co-religionfsts,  birG  SECOongst  the  latter  the  desire  for 
learning  has  not  yet  found  its  way  very  far  below  the  surface  i and  though  the  stady  of 
Hindnst^l  is  spreading,  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  the  west  of  India. 
In  Sind  it  is  hardly  used,  bat  in  the  Precddency  DiviaiDn  it  is  returned  as  the  mother-tongne 
of  some  two-thirds  of  the  Muhammadans  of  the  Deccan  and  Karnltic. 

It  IS  superfluous  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  rest  of  the  languages  set  forth  m ih» 

comparative  table  on  page  103,  as  they  are  mostly  of  a nar- 

^ rower  currency.  I will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  propor- 

^ ' tional  diatribuHon  of  the  langoagcB  in  that  table.  The  subject 

is  di^ded  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  table-  the  whole  popnlmtion  of  each 

Division  is  distributed  according  to  the  langnagea  it  retnmed,  and  in  the  other,  the  wholw 
population^  retumiDg  each  language  is  disiribnted  over  the  different  Divisions.  The  latter 
shown  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  languages,  and  as  this  is  the  point  in  hand,  I will 
take  it  first.  The  Marathi,  it  will  be  seen,  haa  a considerable  carrency  in  all  the  Home 
Division  except  Gujarat,,  whilst  in  Sind  it  is  confined  to  a few  persona  only,  posaibly 
belonging  to  the  l^at^Te  Army  or  other  branches  of  thrpubtie-  sersice.  GnjarAti  is  epoken  to 
some  extent  in  all  the  visions,  especially  in  the  Deccan  and  City  of  Bombay.  In  both 
these  places  the  GnjaiAti  W4nia  or  trader  is  a common  settler,  and  in  Bombay  the  ratio 
is  raised  by  the  nnmber  of  Pitntis  resident  there.  As  regards  K4nareee  and  Bindhi, 
it  will  be  seen  that  their  currency  is  so  purely  local  that  even  on  so  large  a base  as  tO,uOO 
persons  it  is  hnpoasible  to  avoid  fractions  in  distnl^ting  ihe  ratio  of  thoee  retnnung 
these  tongnca  In  this  reepeot  Sindhi  is  the  most  restricted,  as  the  other  is  spoken  to  aome 
extent  in  the  Deccan.  Sindhi,  on  the  eth«v  hand,  has  a higher  ratio  in  Bombay,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  use  by  the  Memons  and  other  trading  clasBeB.  The  remaining  lan^sgcs 
neea  little  comment..  Hindustdni  speakers  are  rels^iveiy  more  nameTous  in  the  Deccan 
and  Of  the  Baluchi  and  Fani^bi  speakers  over  99  per  cent,  are  returned  from 

3ind,.  whilst  Brahni  is  entirely  confined  to  that  Province.  Next  to  Sind,  which  oontains  47'7 
of  the  M4zwiLdi  speakers,  the  largest  proportion  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  Deccan 
and  tile'  faweet  iii  the  Karni-tic^  wbeTe  the  plaoe  of  the  denken  of  the  plains  of  Jodhpur 
ki  the  money-lending  buainesa  is  taken  by  iodigeEioiis  anterpriBe.  Telagn  is  found  in  the 
KamAtio  to  the  extent  45'5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  to  that  of  39  6 per  cent,  in  the  Deocau. 
Next  to  these  tracts  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  capital.  Of  those  speaking  Portuguese 
and  Portuguese- Konkani  77^2  per  cent,  were  enumerated  in  the  City  of  Bombay,  and  the 
Dsooan  and  Konkan  contained  most  of  the  vemsinder..  The  hliiglish  speakers  congregate 
chiefiy  ia  Bombay  eaid  the  Garrison  towns.  In  the  former  there  were  41  ‘3  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number,  whidb  correaponds  fairly,  under  the  explaiiatiDn  given  in  a previoas  part  of 
this  chapter,  to  the  proportion  of  the  Britiab-born,  Hindi  is  to  be  found  principaJly  in  the 
KafP^tac  amongst  the  ILamAas,  and  m Gajar4t,  on  the  borders  ef  the  Central  Indian  States. 

The  fimt  part  of  the  comparative  table  can  new  be  Investigated.  It  is  to  bo  read  from 
F r r V ^ bottom,  and  not,  aa  the  second  portion,  horixontally. 

wKsAan  in  /WMtewT™”  ^ Taking  first  tba  geneval  Matures  of  the  distribntioii  o#  langu- 

ages ia  each  Dfristoa,  it  appears  that  whilst  the  current  venm- 
cular  inGujorlt  and  tbe^Konkan  bears  a very  high  proportion  to  the  total  of  mether-^tongaes 
returned,  in  the  I^ccaB  and  KaruAtic  these  m-  a greater  variety  of  laugoage.  HindoBtfini 
and  K4n  areas  are  more  preva-lent,  and  €ki]|kr4tk,  too,  is  apolen  to  a far  greater  extent  than 
Marathi  ia  in  GujaiAt.  In  the  Earu^tic  the  neighbonrliood  of  the  Telngn  and  Marfithi- 
speaking  district  lowers  the  ratio  of  the  real  vernacular.  In  Bind,  Baluchi,  Mfirwfidi, 
Ponjfibi  and  Brahni  all  are  spoken  to  wide  extent,  and  Sindhi  ia  the  miother-toQgae  of  only 
34-9  of  the  population,  of  the  Province. 
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HiQ  C\tj  of  Bombaj  oompritiea  a gnmt  of  tonini^s.  Tlie  lurge  proportion  of 

Mardthi  labonT^irs  r^adora  that  remacular  the  moat  prsvalent  of  all»  and  it  ie  Totumod  by 
' one*half  the  popnlotioai.  Qnjar^ti  is  tfao  mother-tongfia  of  another  third.  Of  the  reab 
Hindnatini  is  the  wideetpapread  langnage^  There  ia  then  a gap  before  the  PortngueeOj 
both  the  foreign  and  the  local  dialect,  appears.  It  has  been  notioed  that  pare  Portngnese  is 
returned  in  a considerable  number  of  ousee  an  thie  oit/j  and  is  held  to  be  the  home-tongae 
of  the  npper  olaas  of  hlative  Ohrietians  who  haTe  settled  in  Bombay  from  the  adjacent 
aab.^Tiaiona  of  Baaaein  and  Bdleette.  In  ad:dition  to  the  comparatively  small  Boropean 
element  in  thia  langnage  ae  spoken  in  the  Goa  territory,  there  is  a little  Kinarese  and  more 
Haruthi»  To  the  eonth  of  Qoa  the  dialect  changes  its  character  egaioj  and  ie  mere  mltied 
with  Dravidtan  words  and  construct  tone,  eo  that  what  is  known  in  the  tables  of  this  work  as 
Konkani,  or  Konkani-PortngaesOj  is  really  no  homogeneoae  toogne  at  all,  bat  a convenient 
term  for  a oollaction  of  dialecte  spoken  along  the  coast.*  The  City  of  Bombay,  to  which  I 
now  return,  contains  the  majority  of  those  whose  motfaer-tongne  is  Persian,  AAbis,  Chinssej 
and  Earopean  tananages  otlmr  than  Engheh.  It  is  also  diatin^iahedi  for  the  number  who 
did.  act  return  their  mother-tongae,  or  who  did  so  in  an  uniot^igible  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  snh-diYieioae  of  the  different  langnageB,  I have  noted  in  Table  IX  a 
good  many  of  those  which  appeared  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  schedules.  As  a rnle, 
the  classification  adopted  by  Mr.  Gust  in  hta  “ Sketch  of  t!^  Modem  Laugnages  of  the  East 
Indies  **  has  been  followed. 

Thi  CiTToF  BoMaaT. 

I have  already  commented  tm  the  mixtare  of  languages  returned  from  the  City  of  Bom^ 
bay,  so  I need  sow  consider  only  the  birth-places  recorded  by  the  persons  enumerated 
therein.  The  comparatiTe  tables  show  that  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation  are  indi* 
genoua  to  the  ialand,  and,  of  all  those  that  returned  Bombay  oa  their  place  of  birth  8S  per 
cent,  were  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Census.  Of  those  enumerated  elsewhere  about  3 
per  cent,  were  in  Xo^hi,  I'b  in  Pooubi)  afod  2'2  in  Thdaa.  As  regards  the  l^tt-named 
District  it  may  be  remarked  tlmt  there  are  one  or  two  towns  on  the  Island  of  Silsette, 
oae  of  ite  mib^dtviMonfl,  which  are  becoming  a sort  of  suburb  of  the  capital,  to  which  those 
employed  in  the  latter  all  day  retire  in  the  evening,  so  that  they  are  as  much  inhahitonte 
of  l^mbaj  as  the  busmesa  men  lukving  their  villas  in  Sydenham  or  Norwood  are  of  London. 

In  the  same  table  there  are  certain 
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slight  iudications  of  the  rettim  of 
tbe  fioating  population  of  the  city 
to  their  homes . Pot  instance,  the 
number  of  those  bom  in  the  captial 
and  ennmeruted  in  Surat,  Katubgid, 
Kolflba,  Peona  and  Sitdm  is  rather 
higher  than  in  the  districts  from 
which  the  retnms  do  not  show  the 
emigration  to  Bombay  takes  place  to 
any  great  extent.  If  this  cenclnoioa 
be  <x»iTect,  it  also  indicates  that  the 
immigrants  from  these  distriota  bring 
their  buuilies  with  them  more  than  is 
the  pracdce  m other  parts  of  the  Pre- 
sidenf^.  '^e  marginal  table  shows 
the  pmportioa  to  the  total  popnlation 
of  the  city  of  those  bom  in  the  differ- 
ent oonntriee  and  diatrictfl  from 
which  the  supply  ie  chiefly  drawn. 
For  oompDnBou  1 have  given  simi- 
lar oalcuiationa  for  1872  taken  from 
the  fignree  recorded  by  the  Health 
Oflioer.  The  different  headings  need 
in  the  latter  year  render  tltn  aconroter 
re-adjustment  of  the  figures  difficult 
iu  acme  cases,  but  the  mum  headings, 
seem  to  bo  clear  emm^.  In  1881^ 
it  will  he  seen  tbat  after  Batn&giri,  the 
principal  imznigmtion  is  from  Poona, 
B^t&ra,  Catch,  Burst  and  KAthiiwAr. 
At  some  distance  from  theae  places 
come  the  other  parte  of  the  Konkao. 
j T_  1 Goo,  In  previous  portions  of  this 

work,  I have  mentioned  th^ chief  f^tnree  of  the  movementa  from  theae  diatricts  and  Btatea,  and 
aa  there  ia  little  new  to  odd  to  what  is  already  before  the  reader,  it  is  enperflnous  to  recapitulate. 
It  will  bo  noted  thsA  in  the-  totals  of  the  large  gronpa  there  is  a good  deal  of  oorcsepondenon 


* ^ Qom  it  £i  known  as  Oomaetiyd  sod  fortfiv  «outh  u 
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between  the  fignr&g  for  the  two  ennmeT^tiottej  and  the  relatiTe  proportions  to  the  entire 
popnlntion  are  fairly  constant.  In  detai!}  however^  there  ia  mnch  difference,  ae,  for  mstance, 
with  regard  to  Babnigirii  Kdthiiwir  and  ShoMpnr.  R&jpnt^ne,  too,  contribute*, 

many  more  relativ'ely  than  m 1872,  On  the  other  hand,  the  immigratioo.  from  Northern 
India  tim*  decreased  considerablT,  and  it  seeme  open  to  qneetian  whether  a portion  of  thia 
difference  is  not  to  be  attiibnted  to  error  in  ebetreotion  or  o)sasifiGation»  The  ignorance  of 
gmgrapby,  not  only  of  foreign  countries  but  eren  with  respect  to  well  known  places  in  thia 
Bmpire,  amongst  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  tabulating  clerke,  was  surprising,  and  it  needed 
great  anpenrision  to  keep  tbemi  from  gross  mistakes^  As  remrds  the  special  case  of  Hindna-^ 
thAn,  I think  it  is  possible  that  the  retarning  parties  thorns^ vea  may  beye  included  nnder 
this  term  not  only  the  North-West  and  Oudh,  out  Ceotral  India  as  well,  and  this  would  account 
for  mach  of  the  oonfasion,  if  the  additional  fact  that  in  1872  no  separate  heading  was  provided 
for  the  latter  country,  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  last  oolomn  of  the  marginal 
Btatement  1 have  shown  the  ratio  of  veriatioD  in  the  case  of  the  chief  entries.  There  are 
three  of  these  that  show  a decrease  as  compared  with  the  numbers  returned  agsdust  them  on 
the  last  occasion.  The  first  is  the  territofy  of  the  NisAm,  the  second  Upper  Indi^  as  just 
now  remarked,  and  the  third  is  Persia.  Of  the  more  numerously  represented  districts  or 
States  the  greatest  increase  is  to  be  found  in  EAjpntAna,  KAthMwAr  and  BAtAra,  all  of  which 
show  more  than  double  the  unmber  of  immigrants  than  there  were  9 years  ago-  It  is  the 
same  with  the  comparatiyely  Email  item  of  Arabia.  RatuAgiri,  Cutch,  Poona  aud  Bind  have 
alao  sent  a larger  coutTibutioo  than  was  recorded  against  them  in  ]S7£,  as  well  as  the  famine 
disLricta  on  the  line  of  rail,  ench  a*  SbolApur  and  Ahmeduagar,  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  from  Bengal  may  be  parti bUj,  no  doubt,  discounts  against  the  falling  off  from  the 
North-Western  Provincea  and  Oudh.  lastly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  natives  of  the  city 
itself  have  increased  by  7 per  cent,  onlyj  the  adrance  measuring  11  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
in  the  entire  population . 


The  birth -places  of  the  different  classes  of  the  city  population  remain  to  be  treated  of  m 
hu  chapter.  It  will  be  within  the  reoolleoticn  of  the  reader 

ptaa.  ratio  to  the  total  of  each  dess  of  those  belonging  to  it 

who  were  bom  in  Bombay  was  giyen  in  Chapter  IV  in  connection  with  the  relatiTe  propor- 
tions of  the  seses.  The  marginal  table  now  compares  the  figures  for  the  two  enumemtlonB. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  claeses  that  are  apparently 
settling  mare  in  the  oity  than  heretofore  are  the 
Muhammadans,  tbePArsis  and  the  Europeans,  whilst 
the  BrAfa  mans,  the  rest  of  the  Hindu  community  and 
to  a lees  extent,  the  low  or  depressed  classes  also 
are  beipg  constantly  supj^emented  hy  fresh  imini.i 
gration  from  outside,  ^ie  ia  the  case  too,  with 
the  Jains  and  Jews,  and  in  fact  with  the  whole 
popnlstion  except  the  three  classes  meutioued 
aboTO,  The  BrAhmans,  like  the  Hindos  in  general^ 
seem  to  come  chiefly  from  the  places  from  which 
the  table  given  in  the  preceding  paragniph  show* 
tho  immigration  to  have  increased  th^  meet,  anch, 
for  instance,  as  BAjputAna,  Outch,  Poona,  KAthiAwAr 
and  SAtAra.  The  Jains  are  than  distributed  by  birth-jrisce  :^9  per  cent,  bom  in  Bombay,  A in 
AhmedabAd,  and  same  in  Surat ; *0  in  Gutch,  12  in  KAthiAwAr,  and  24  in  BAjputAna,  and  the 
rest  in  sm^er  numbers  from  GcjarAt  States  and  districts.  The  PAraie  are  entirely  from 
Surat,  Broach  and  Persia,  except  those  bom  in  the  dty  and  its  neighbourhood-  The  Mala- 
bar Coast  fumisheB  a eonsidcrable  pnoMTtion  of  the  Jews  and  Native  Christians.  There 
are  many  of  the  Eurasians,  toe,  from  Coehin,  and  other  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
The  profeasion  and  class  of  the  Muhammadan s can  be  partially  surmised  from  the  return 
of  their  birth-place.  Apart  from  the  comparatively  lar^  number  bom  in  Bomb«^  itself, 
there  is  a considerable  trading  ooutingent  from  Catch,  Surat  and  ether  parts  of  GojacAt. 
The  sea-coast  of  EatnAgiri  and  farther  south  aends  a majority  of  the  boatmen  and  sailors  on 
country  craft  aud  also  fishermen  of  this  religion.  The  main  body  of  Hindn  inunigr^ts  being 
so  large,  this  portion  of  thepopnlation  follow*  the  course  of  the  movements  specified  in  the 
table  referring  to  the  inhabitanta  of  thecity  irrespective  of  class  or  religion  and  so  necda  no  com- 
ment. As  regards  variety  of  birth-place,  the  PArais  and  Jews  show  the  widest  distribution. 
The  former  are  found  in  small  n amber  againat  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  pLacea  mentioned.  The 
latter  though  Largely  from  KolAba  and  Cochin,  are  returned  in  considerable  numbers  from 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  aa  well  as  from  nearly  every  European  country.  To  enter  into  tbe 
cognate  question  of  tbe  clasoes  that  are  ehiefly  returned  aa  bom  in  the  different  places  %n4 
oountiiea  would  require  much  time,  and  enough  has  been  said  regarding  nationality  bx  lhj§ 
phapter  already  to  enable  the  reader  to  dispense  with  thia  additional  detail. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CASTB  AND  OTHBB  SOCIAL  DIVISIONS. 

GENERAL  CONSIHEHATIONS.  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  HINDU  CASTE  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY-  LOCAL  BEYELOPMEKT  OP  THE  SYS- 
TEM. NUMERICAL  STRENGTH  OF  MAIN  CASTES  OP  HINDUS.  CLASSI- 
FICATION OP  CASTES.  RELATIYB  STRENGTH  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EAGHCLASS^  AND  OF  THE  MAIN  CASTES  INCLUDED.  STRENGTH  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  ABORIGINAL  TRIBES  ^ OP  JAIN  CASTES ; OF  MUHAM- 
MAD AN  CLASSES-  CASTB  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  MARRIAGE 
AND  OCCUPATION.  CASTES  IN  BOMBAY  CITY ; ITB  DEFECTIVB  RECORD- 
GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  THERE  OF  HINDUS  AND  MUHAMMADANS 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  MAIN  SUBDIVISIONS  j COMPARISON  WITH  THE 
EBTUENB  OF  1972. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  CASTE. 

S koiffing  ih»  raloiiw  Sirangih  and  DuirSbuUon  &f  ih$  mum  Suh-dwinonM  of  each  Ma^irt  iJb* 

Freitidmc]f 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


OABTE  AND  SOOIAL  DIVieiOHB. 


I iuTe  tre&ted  of  tho  different  ra«fl  of  Christiikiu  and  Jews  in  procoding  c^pttfn- 
Tho  P4teifl  tn  theory  at  loaat,  a homogeiieooa  oommaiutT, 
^ ^hilat  the  Sikfaa  aJfl  loand  Larso  nuiDbera  only  ni  Bind, 

where  detaila  of  HabdiTisionB^  as  fomi  the  eobjeci 


of  ihe  preeent  chapter,  wore  not  recardod.  The  popalatiea  now  to  be  dealt  with,  thore- 
fore,  comprisea  the  Biodag,  Muhammadang,  Jaiog  and  Foreet  Triboa  of  the  Preddenej 
DiTiaioD,  amoantmg  in  the  aggregate,  to  1S,829,101  senli,  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  this  tract. 

The  term  caste,  whatever  its  deriTation  and  original  meaaicgj.  is  eoUoqiiialty  applied, 

^ . . 'to  the  gabdiviatomi  of  the  Hindu  and  Jain  commnnity  alone 

toTnUxut^i^hmitttd,  j j^igt  mentioned.  It  ia  not  inappropriate, 

howorer,  to  extend  ita  nae  with  nEerence  to  a large  portion  of  the  Makamma^na,  the 
majority  of  whont,  aa  I have  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  are  the  deeoendaats  of  local  converts  to 
that  faith  from  Hindtiiam.  A similar  complexity  of  straotnFe  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
Aboriginalfl,  some  of  whom  belong  to  true  Forest  Tribes,  whilst  others  bear  more  resemblance 
to  the  lower  grades  of  Hindus.  Whether,  however,  the  term  need  be  caate  or  doss,  it  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  a definite  and  more  or  less  stereotyped  social  division,  dietingutshed 
in  the  first  and  highest  degree  by  the  in  termaTTiege  of  ita  members  within  its  limita,  and,  Isea 
strictly,  by  companionship  in  eating  and  drinking, 

A social  position  of  this  description  is  determined  by  either  descent  or  occupation, 
^ according  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  comm  unity  after  its 

(?eii#nB£  c€mwitTti4iottt.  eBtabJIshment  The  earliest  step,  from  a historical  stands 

^int,  taken  fay  a nation,  is,  as  bae  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bogehot  in  his  Eseays  on 
Physics  and  Politics,  the  formation  of  a legal  fibre,  a jperBon,  or  set  of  persona  to  whom  to 
pay  deference  5 but  it  is  the  second  step,  that  of  breaking  throngh  the  ‘^'cake  of  cnatom^' 
thna  formed,  that  presents  the  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  comparatively  very  few 
communities  have  aaooeeded  in  vanqinshing. 

As  soon  as  a nation  (let  ns  call  it)  has  attained  the  first  stage,  the  differentiation  of 
employments  proceeds  rapidly  to  the  extent  absolntely  i^uired  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  community.  The  natural  tendency  nnder  such  circumstances  ia  for  eocli  occupation 
to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  on  account  of,  first,  the  absence  of  any  teaching  but  by 
example  and  word  of  month,  and,  secondly,  to  the  greater  isolation  of  the  home,  and  conseqnent 
convenience  of  domestic  instruction.  The  political  question  then  adsea  whether  this 
tendency  or  inclination  should  remain  fiocultative,  or  be  systematiEed  and  incorporated  into 
the  Bociol  OEigonization  by  the  decree  of  the  ruling  power.  The  solution  depends  probably 
less  upon  the  community  itself  than  upon  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  enrrounded, 
though  the  particular  stage  to  which  its  institutions  have  attaint  by  the  time  the  question 
beoomefl  pressing  U a fact  not  withont  influence  in  this  respect.  Ws  msy  agree,  for  iuatanoe, 
.with  Comto,  that  a sacei^otal  regime  is  required  in  order  to  cement  the  heredity 
transmifisioa  of  functions  into  the  fabric  of  the  State,  but  we  should  also  throw  the  inquiry 
back  to  the  time  when  the  eupremaoj  of  the  prieetho^  itself  was  only  in  oourae  of  foiind^on. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  the  two  civil  laations  of  the  old  world  begin  to  flow  in  sepacats 
channels.  Hardship  and  competition  in  the  one  have  made  life  a contract  between  man  and 
man.  Peace,  plenty  and  contented  Isolation  in  the  other  have  tended  to  ocaign  under 
divine  eauotloa  a place  and  condition  for  each  man  from  his  birth,  and  it  is  by  the  number 
and  the  definite  quality  and  influence  of  suteb  conditions  that  the  present  chapter  is  rendered 
necessary. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  to  whatever  an  the  more  archaic  of  the  Vedio  Hymns 
may  bo  attributed,  &e  Bactnan  clans  who  descended  upon  the 
Puni&b  had  already  advanced  considerablj  from  their  'primitive 
oondition,  and  were  forming  settled  colomee  on  their  conquered 
territory  dinecly  they  acquired  posaesoion.  As  soon  aa  a clan  hod  thns  given  a hostage  to 
fortunsi  they  hod  to  defend  it  against  the  probable  attacks  of  the  dispossessed  owner.  This 
being  a more  sertons  task  than  the  protection  of  a f ew  herds  of  cattle,  and  requiring,  therefore, 
a special  class  of  the  community  to  be  told  off  for  the  purpose,  the  nuolens  of  a miUiary  occu- 
pation was  formed,  a{»Tt  from  the  reet  of  the  settlers.  The  differentiation  of  the  boras,  or 
sacrificial  priests,  woe  also  by  this  time  an  accomplished  fact,  and  had  probably  taken  pla43a 
even  earlier  than  that  of  the  militaxy  order,  owing  to  the  reverence  paid  to  the  effloient  and 
oontinool  mrformauoe  of  the  invocations  at  the  sacrifice  on  which  was  supposed  to  depend  the 
fortune  of  the  next  raid  or  cattle-foray.*^  Beyond  the  three  clasaee  of  we  warrior  king,  his 
family  and  followers,  and  the  priests,  there  seema  to  have  been  no  further  division  until  the 
foreigners  hod  made  on  advance  eastwards,  and  from  a few  clans  had  moltlplied  into  large 
States. 


Sptaal /eaiMrtm  qfattUdmtop- 
MU  {%  Imdia. 


* In  EaahKix.  tilt  mod  anluio  of  TadehAiTU  eommanitiHL  nil  t1i«  Hindu  an  BrdkmwtK  ••  HshabOAnila 
" . ’ - - . f . . ...  . tfiboof  tk« 


IwM  nli  util  to  liar*  bun  wJ»a  Snt  oreatod.  F«rl»»  r 
L Foth  Ufin  any  bring  forth  dall  bvtter  oviduos  rtBszuicvg 


piimitivo  Aijuum. 
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The  mora  the  celonista  were  separated  from  their  erij^qali  settlements,  the  more  precionB 
^ became  the  ritual  and  inrocalicms  used  by  their  ancestors,  and  as  the  rules  for  the  due  per- 

formance o£  the  elaborate  Bacrifices  could  culj  be  transmitted  oral  I y,  the  positiuu  of  the 
priestly  families  became  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  an  adrautage  which  one  may  expect 
them  to  have  maintained  by  the  restnction  of  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  lore  within  as 
narrow  a circle  as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  those  families  became  a class 
^ite  apart  from  the  rest  very  soon  after  the  estahiisbment  of  stable  and  fixed  ccmmanities. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  appears  that  their  contest  with  the  races  they  found 
on  the  sod  was  no  very  hard,  one,  and  that  the  majority  of  those  whom  they  dispossessed  were 
maintajjied  in  a state  of  servitude  on  the  land  they  once  owned.  It  is  also  probable  that 
zaarriago  was  not  kept  strictly _ within  the  limits  of  the  Aryan  community,  and  that  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  invaders  was  not  required  for  the  army,  so  that  a mixture  of  races 
was  the  result  of  the  one  innovation,  and  of  Dccupaiions  that  of  the  other.  It  will  be  recol- 
r ' lected  that  in  treating  of  the  Br^hmanic  marriage  system  in  Chapter  V,  it  was  mentioned  that 

laxity  with  regard  to  caste  was  permitted  to  a Kshatria,  or  warrior.  In  fact  it  could  not  well 
have  been  otherwise,  as  apart  from  the  discipline  of  battle,  the  military  spirit  is  adverse  to 
restriction,  or  special  and  esoteric  rules  of  conduct,  and  in  later  days  Brdh manic  scripture 
recorded  many  mstanoea  of  mixed  descent  amongst  undoubted  warriors,^  with  whom  the 
lineage  of  the  father  was  held  to  have  cured  any  defect  In  that  of  the  mother.  In  early  days, 
therefore,  we  find  two  olaasea  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  i^e 
warrior,  inclnding  the  king  and  his  family,  and  the  priest. 

Bnt  all  writers  on  early  Hindu  civilinatiou  describe  the  community  as  divided  into  foor 
orders.  lu  addition  to  the  BrahmaUt  or  priest,  and  the  fCffAnina,  or  warrior,  they  enumerate  the 
Vaishyat  ^nerally  rendered  trader,  and  the  Skudra,  or  servile  class.  Authors  of  the  middle 
ages  of  Hindu  literature  attributed  to  this  division  a divine  origin,  and  el  aim  for  it  antiquity 
coeval  with  the  race.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  wbercaa  to  the  present  day  the  order 
of  Brdhmans  is  well  defined,  and  that  of  Kshatrias  little  less  so,  no  certainty  exists  as  to 
which  of  the  existing  castes  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Vaishya  and  which  to  the  Shudra 
order.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into  the  literary  arena  on  this  question,  which  haa 
been  admirably  treated  hy  Mr.  F.  C.  Growso,  C.I.B.,  in  a paper  reprinted  in  the  Censns 
Report  of  the  North-West  Provinces  in  1872  ; but  there  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  place, 
strong  evidence  exists  as  to  the  interpolation  of  the  well-known  stanxa  in  the  Pnrusba 
Snkta,  secondly,  that  elsewhere  in  ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  the  two  first  orders  only 
are  mentioned,  and  thirdly,  that,  though  traders  aud  artisans  are  mentioned  in  the  epics 
by  names  almost  identical  with  those  the  same  castes  now  bear,  there  ia  no  mention  of  the 
aggregate  of  such  workers  as  a special  or  homog^neons  order.  The  existence  of  the  Yaisbya 
as  a Separate  order  can  be  donbt^,  also,  on  political  grounds.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  according  to  the  Purdnic  theory,  this  order  was  one  of  the  twice- bom,  and  invested, 
therefore,  with  marked  aeoial  precedence  over  the  Shndras  and  mixed  raoeii.  From  their 
occupationfl  and  position,  moreover,  they  must  have  become  a body  of  considerable  immr- 
tanoe  even  amongst  the  regenerate,  and  an  element  in  the  State,  therefore,  which  no  mJing 
power  coaid  aSord  to  disregard.  Nay,  further,  had  there  been  any  cohesion  amongst 
them,  as  amongst  members  of  a si  ogle  class,  they  eonld  hardly  have  failed  to  have  acquired 
predominance  in  the  State,  as  corresponding  classes  have  been  found  to  do  in  other 
oonntriee.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  there  wsa  at  no  time  a definite  order  known 
as  the  Vaishya,  and  that  the  earliest  separation  after  the  colonies  were  formed  may  be 
taken  to  have  been  the  warrior,  the  priest  and  the  servant,  the  last  being  the  dis- 
possessed owners  of  the  land,  retained  in  a state  of  collective  servitude,  as  adscH^ti 
gUbiX.  Such  a comoannity  could  not  long  exist  in  peace  and  security  without  the  forma- 
tion within  it  of  a middle  efass,  to  whom  the  generic  term  Yaiahya  may  have  been  applied. 
Anthorities  differ,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  term  was  used.  Duncker,  a 
historian  whom  I have  already  quoted,  translates  the  word  '■tribesman'  or  "comrade,' 
and  oonsidera  that  it  was  applied  to  the  whole  Aryan  community,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Shadraa,  or  old  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  borne  alike  by  prieat,  warrior  and 
layman,  bnt  that  in  coarse  of  time,  when  the  division  between  warrior  and  cultivator  or 
shepherd  became  wider,  the  former  took  the  exclusive  title  of  Kshatria^  the  priests  that 
of  Brdhman,  and  left  that  of  Vaishya  to  the  Aryan  masses.  On  the  other  hand  it 
appears  equally  probable  that  the  term  may  have  originated  at  a far  later  date,  when 
the  cessation  of  war,  the  growing  importance  of  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  be- 
, tween  the  Aryans  and  older  inhabitants,  sjid,  lastly,  the  gradual  ’oonceDtration  of  the 

popniation  in  towns,  had  tended  to  raise  up  a class,  withont  pretensions  to  the  blood 
of  the  two  first  orders,  yet  far  enough  above  the  maeses  to  desire  to  mark  themselves  off 
as  of  superior  rank..  This,  however,  they  could  do  by  no  recognized  standard.  The  general 
assertion  that  the  term  Vaishya  indndes  trades,  whilst  that  of  Shndra  implies  service,  is 
inadequate  to  cover  oases  of  an  houonrable  service  and  an  ignoble  trade,  aud  so  it  is  as  well 
to  abandon  all  attempts  to  classify  modern  Hindu  middle  and  lower  society  under  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  denominaliona.  A few  words  remain  to  be  said  regarding  thecther  two  orders. 
It  ia  beyond  dispute  that  in  the  present  day  and  for  many  generations  back  the  first  rank 
has  been  occupied  by  the  priest.  It  is  equally  certain,  as  a fact  of  social  dynamics,  that  when 
the  two  orders  are  first  differentiated,  the  order  of  their  social  precedence  is  reversed 


* Ai,  for  mrt«w9v  a Rp}piit  from  m BnUmiKa  wuraui  and  tb«  Maou-^od. 
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hiiatoryBeema  to  sliow  tbat  there  ie  no  impaamhble  barrier  between  them.  Vuwamitra 
became  a Bn^lmiaxij  even  aSi  to  use  Mr.  Growee'e  eimilo,  a Knight  of  the  Cmaadee  retimd 
After  his  expedition  to  the  peooefml  eecloaion  el  a monaetery.  ^Ihe  £rgt  step  towarde  the 
^tablishinent  of  aaoerdotal  Bupremacy  is,  ae  I have  said  abof  th&  reoognitioQ  by  the  community 
of  the  exclasiTe  poeseseion  on  the  el  a certain  claes^  ef  the  power  to  act  ae  modiatoTa 
tween  tnan  and  the  SiipematAral.  Snoh  an  acknowledginent  in  all  the  more  importaatj  when, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Ajyan  inTadore,  the  helpful  intervention  of  divine  power  is  believed  to  be 
continually  available  if  asked  for  by  the  faithful  in  due  form.  11,  however,  the  community  U 
kept  is  a state  ol  eondiot  with  foreign  enemies  or  internal  rivals,  tbe  importance  thereby  at- 
tained by  the  militaiy  classes  wUl  predominate  ever  the  less  direot  indnence  el  the  si^ridoerj, 
sinee  the  varied  Eortunea  of  contmaous  atraggles  wilt  implant  a firmer  confidence  in  large 
battalions  than  in  the  ged  oE  battles,  and  smm  a feeling  will  inevitably  spread  jErom  the 
aotnai  combatants  to  those  who  live  under  their  pretection.  Of  this  wo  have  an  example 
in  Bomej  and  a less  striking  one  in  Qreeco.  With  the  Indo-AryaxLB  it  was  dJfierent. 
As  the  cwleniste  pushed  their  domains  further  towards  the  east  the  task  ef  keeping 
touch  with  their  ancestral  borne  in  the  land  of  the  Seven  Hi  vers  became  more  and  more 
difficnlt,  whilst  tbe  incqreasing  closeness  of  their  relations  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  tbeir 
oonquests  rendered  the  necessity  of  some  such  ra^-preaervation  more  prominent.  Community 
of  ancestral  worship  is  obviously  the  most  efficient  reeoaroe  nnder  snch  oircumBtanoes,  and 
with  the  formation  of  latger  states  by  the  amalgamation  ef  di^erent  tribes  or  clans,  there 
arose  a special  class  oomposed  of  the  initiated  sacrificere  of  all  the  combined  familiea,  to  whom 
alone  were  known  the  secrets  of  the  ritnal  esteemed  so  highly.  The  life  of  war  fell 
into  the  background ; the  fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  life  easy,  and  the  Bremen,  from 
being  a functionary  subordinate  to  the  waj-like  interests  of  the  tribe,  entered  npon  the 
condition  of  a speculative  class,  endowed  with  both  dignity  and  leieure.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  arOBO  the  tranaoendental  conception  of  sacrifice,  by  means  of  which 
the  aggregate  of  tribal  priests,  after  comparison  oE  the  attributes  and  virtnes  ef  their 
respeotive  divinities,  managed  to  eliminate  from  their  ritual  the  Vedic  notions  of  the 
Ksnatrias,  and  to  subatitute  for  these  ant  hropomorphio  tu  telaries  an  aba  tract  deity 
inherent  in  the  aacrifice  which  they  alone  had  the  power  of  offering.  Bo  tremendous  a 
power,  thus  monopolised,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  into  which  the  state  of  peace 
nad  reduced  ludra  and  the  other  gods  who  warred  for  the  Aryan,  seem  to  have  been  the 
steps  by  which  the  Bt4bmau  mounted  to  the  chief  place  in  Hindu  society.  As  far  as 
the  Kshatriss  are  ooueemed,  if  we  disregard  Brdh manic  tradition,  according  to  which 
there  is  none  of  that  order  left  on  earth,  the  change  wrought  little  matorial  detriment, 
though  there  must  have  been  Borne  oppositiOD,  peseibly  enduring  for  a considerable 
time.  Under  the  new  development,  Brahmanism,  from  denotiug  saa  occopatieu,  had 
become  an  hereditary  quality,*  for  pretension  to  esoteric  knowledge  ia  necessarily  exclusive - 
But  in  the  case  of  toe  Ksbatrias,  the  Brahmans  were  moat  careful  to  maintain,  that 
the  aovereignty  was  hereditary  in  the  Eijanja  clsss,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  a 
considerahle^titude  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  to  the  extension,  of  the  title  of  Kshatria  by 
mixed  marriages,  for  in  India,  aa  in  many  other  cases,  the  diatiuction  of  order  applied  first  to 
the  male  only.  Bo  far  was  as  this  freedom  carried,  that  when  once  a Hiudn  hsa  attained  the 
TOsition  of  sovereign  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  for  him  or  his  descendants  to  he  admitted  as 
Kshatriaa,  whilst  several  clsasea  other  than  Bajputs,  in  the  modem  aeceptation  of  the 
term,  are  popularly  known  by  names  that  denote  a Krfiatria  origin. 


The  principle  of  heredity,  thus  established  in  the  leading  classes  of  society,  is  easily 
imitated  by  the  middle  grades,  and  it  ia,  in  fact,  to  the  interest  of  a eacerdotal  or  literate  class 
that  this  ehonld  be  the  case.  In  ancient  India,  moreover,  toe  preaenc©  of  a large  lower  atra- 
tum  of  the  native  inbabitouta,  ef  a very  much  lower  type  of  cmliEation  than  that  of  tbeiroon- 
querors  and  ontnnmbering  toe  Latter,  is  likely  to  have  kept  the  fact  of  an  periority  of  race  pro- 
minently before  the  eyes  of  the  crowds  of  foreigners  who  had  to  betake  themselvea  to  pursnits 
also  oommon  to  those  whom  they  otherwise  despised.  As  civilisation  advanced,  the  aooession 
to  wealth  and  the  influeuco  given  by  wealth,  of  a number  of  families  of  no  doubt  mixed 
race, — for  even  before  the  establishment  of  the  BrAhmanica]  hierarchy  the  formation  of 
such  classes  must  have  begun — ^gave  an  additional  stimulos  to  the  tendency  to  exclneiveneaa 
aimilar  to  that  which  in  Europe  was  given  by  the  gilds  of  tmde  and  industry.  In  the 
one  case,  however,  the  gilds  were  self-constituted  and  recruited  by  apprentices  admitted 
from  ontside,  fading  into  dmnse  under  the  infinenco  of  free  competition.  In  the  other, 
the  oorporation  was  derived  from  some  fancied  common  origin:,  and  the  members  bound 
together  by  hereditary  ties,  their  places  being  taken  in  turn  by  their  deaceodanta.  There 
are  still  a few  industries,  notably  of  ornament,  sneb  as  enamelling  and  brocade,  which 
are  oondnut^  solely  by  the  members  of  a single  family,  who  secure  to  themselves 
the  profits  of  their  invention  by  means  of  strict  secrecy,  whereas  in  Enrope  they  would 
be  reaped  in  the  shape  of  a premium  on  its  extended  use.  This  ie,  however,  it  is 
nn necessary  to  say,  quite  exceptional,  as  the  effect  of  the  hereditary  tendency,  exemplified  by 
caste  or  industiy,  has  been  metaphorically  of  an  hour-glass  form.  The  occnpation  was  con- 
tracted into  a gild,  and  toe  gild,  under  modem  iofineuces,  is  expanding  into  a variety  of 
ooenpations.  In  places  where  the  occupations  specially  flourish  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
new  caste  with  a local  name  will  he  the  resultj  and  a eimilar  result  follows  the  success  of  even  a 


^ A ooa.nvt  lo  tim  ^taJbA  dI  ucJflty  in  ibv  prcHiit  (t>y,  w1»d  AwHtleiiin  sdmiti  all  ''*«*'**^  BrilmuiiiinD 
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of  an  ooonpatioii  under  faTonralile  circumstanoea*  Caato-'makiDg>  is  still 

in  progTOBBj  xtot  odIj  in  the  ekapo  of  newgHdaj  hut,  os  mentioned  in  Ohap^r  lll^j  in  tliat  of 
now  Bomama  alto,  aa  well  aa  in  tne  reception  into  the  Br^hoianical  fold  of  new  tribea  of  Abort- 

S'nals  or  of  others  who  have  won  worldly  ancceee  in  varions  directionji^  Eren  withiit  the  fold 
ere  are  changea  goin^  on  between  the  eecnlar  orders.  The  aim  of  a aneoeeafnl  member  of 
a middle  rank  caate  is  often  to  raise  himBelf  a grade  in  aocieiyi  and  owing' to  the  immenBe^eld 
of  Hindn  Bcriptare  and  mythology^  the  required  proof  is  not  nafreqnently  forthcoming:  when 
enffioient  funda  are  expended  on  research.  Bnch  chaagea  are  regarded  with  little  or  no  dis- 
faTonr  by  the  prieethood.  Their  own  ranks  being  gIdbWj  they  fear  no  iotmeionj  and  other 
ordera  being  in  colleotire  anbordination  to  them^  it  matters  little  what  ripplea  diaturb  the 
enr:biOe  on  which  they  look  down.  Ezoterio  Hindniem  ia  practically  composed  of  two  aecta  of 
dnties,  those  to  the  caate  and  those  to  the  ahiine,  though  the  latter  are  dependent^!  believej  to 
a great  extent  on  the  caste  cuatom.  To  thia  inetltatlon^  therefore,  is  dne  the  current 
morality  and  general  tone  of  scxsiety  amongst  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  this  cotmiry, 
and  it  is  in  cohaide  ration  of  its  importance  aa  a social  factor  that  I have  endeavonred  to  iTace 
in  ontliae  its  origin  and  development. 

There  are  a few  special  oircnmatances  in  connection  with  the  caste  system  in  this  Pre- 
, aidency  that  may  he  just  knentioned  here,  as  tending  to  throw 

iWnSrSI  « some  light  on  the  nomenclature  and  diatribntion  of  the  variona 

anh-diviaiena  to  which  1 propcae  to  call  attention  below.  The 
first  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  original  Aryan  element  in  the  population  and  the  way  it 
was  introdnced.  Starting  from  the  earliest  Cis-Himalajan  aettlements  of  the  Atyaus  in  the 
g^at  river- valleys  of  the  north,  the  colonization  of  the  country  south  and  west  of  the  Yind- 
&yBa  mnst  have  been  a work  of  a long  time.  The  obvious  routes  which  immigrants  were  likely 
to  fellow  are  either  those  throngh  Hdjpntiina  to  the  north  of  Gnjardt,  where  they  meet  a simitar 
desert  track  from  the  Indns,  or  those  entering  the  north-east  and  east  of  Khdndesh. 
From  what  is  ascertained  about  the  ooutso  of  Aryan  occupation  in  the  north  of  India,  it  might 
be  presumed  that  the  movement  southwards  in  the  direction  last  mentioned  took  place  at  a 
mn^  later  period  than  that  throngh  the  desert,  but  I am  net  aware  that  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  existing  composition  of  society  in  the  respective  Divisions.  This  much,  however,  can 
be  said,  that  the  Bajput  or  Kahatri  element  is  very  strong  in  Gujardt,  whilst  the  traces  of 
paetoml  colonization  is  equally  apparent  in  the  fertile  tract  of  KhAndesfa,  and  the  A hir  class, 
which  is  found  in  the  latter  country,  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  second  stage  of  Aryan 
settlement  when  the  middle  class  of  the  foreigners  bad  begun  to  join  In  the  occupations  of  the 
older  inhabitamts.  Tho  latter  element,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  question-hegging  character 
of  tho  epithet,  it  oonld  be  convenient  to  term  aboriginal,  la  found  strongly  marked  ^rougheut 
the  Presidency  Division,  except,  perhaps,  amongst  the  Bribmans  and  Gujardt  Ksfaatrias. 
This  however  is  only  what  is  to  be  exulted  when  the  expansion  of  a purer  race  takes 
place  across  wide  stretches  of  desert  or  difficult  mountain  ranges  instead  of  in  a continudns 
and  regular  stream  aloi^  the  course  of  large  and  fertile  valleys,  such  as  those  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna.  The  development  of  caste  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  conse* 
qaently  been  very  irregular,  and  in  comparison  with  what  I understand  to  he  the  case  nearer 
ue  m^le-land  of  the  sy^m,  ita  power  and  restriction  a are  nnqneationably  feeble  and 
leas  directly  connected  with  the  original  practice. 

Beginning  with  the  north -western  gate  of  colonization,  we  End  everywhere  tracee  of  a 
' OuiaiM  strong  Kahatria  inroad.  Rajputs  are  settled  ae  landholders 

and  owners  of  villages  in  a quasi-fendal  state,  each  petty  Chief 
surrounded  by  the  suhordinate  members  of  his  family.  The  principle  of  joint  er  collective 
ownership  is  strongly  developed  and  has  spread  from  the  Bajputa  to  the  clasa  immediately 
below  them  in  the  aocial  scale.  This  principle  necessarily  implies  hereditary  right,  so  th^ 
the  village  system  is  fairly  preserved  in  the  upper  portions  of  Gujarfit.  Another  feature  ie 
the  position  of  the  older  inhabitants,  the  TaJuhda,  or  Taldvia.  The  land' in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  particularly  fertile,  and  the  original  possessors,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  they 
ana  onginaJ,  have  luaintaiued  their  ownership  though  without  reaching  the  status  of  the 
Rajput  or  Lews.  In  the  districta  immediately  to  the  south  thia  class  have  either  retreated 
to  the  foreat,  or  remained  ou  their  land  chiefly  aa  the  predial  serfs  of  the  landholders  of 
superior  class.  Here  the  Kshatria  element  is  weaker,  there  ia  little  collective  ownership 
of  village  lauds,  and  conseqnently  less  hereditary  poaition  in  the  village  oligarchy.  The  land 
too,  being  less  fertile  and  remunerative,  greater  inequality  ia  found  between  the  agrienU 
tural  and  the  other  classes  of  society. 

In  the  Deccan,  again,  though  the  dietinctione  of  caste  are  very  marked,  the  strong  hold 
which  the  piinciple  of  hereditary  clmm  has  upon  the  majority 
of  the  classes,  and  the  integritj  of  the  village  system  with 
which  that  priuciple  is  connected,  seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  or  less  disturbed  settlement. 
This  part  of  the  country,  from  Ebindesh  downwards,  hsa  beeu  the  scene  of  unconnted 
struggles  between  different  rsces,  and  has  witnessed  the  passage  of  even  more  nnmeroue 
military  expeditions,  from  the  Rau^yaua  to  As£aya  There  baa  been,  however,  bttle  coloniza’ 
tion,  withal,  except  in  Kh^ndesh.  The  armies  came,  fen ght,  and  went  away,  leaving  few 
but  their  dead  behind  them.  The  mushroom  plantations  from  the  north  introduced 
little  beyond  Industrial  innpvationp  sp  that  the  villages  have  remained  but  slightly  affected 
by  political  changes,  and,  including  Brdhmaus,  ever  7B  per  cent,  of  toe  population  ia  com- 
prised in  seven  castes,  whilst  most  of  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  three  or  four  clesses  of 
artisans  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  but  the  smallest  hamlets. 

The  Eonkan  has  in  the  north  a special  aboriginal  element,  and  though  a more  advanced 
class  of  the  older  inhabitants  pf  the  coast  form  the  grates- 
.AlcwAan.  part  of  the  population,  the  fact  that  they  have  adopted  the  Hindu 

system  of  religion  and  abandoned  the  forest  for  fishing  and  for  more  skilled  and  regular 
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caltivutioti,  pmTentB  tlieir  immediate  recognitiDii.  In  the  nouth  there  ia  apparently  a strong 
eenneotion  between  the  cnltiyating  cleeeea  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  table-Land  above j 
though  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  former  doubtloes  tends  to  weaken  the  link.  A peculiar 
feature  along  this  coast  and  extending  to  Kdnara  and  the  Malabdr  district  la  the  colony  of 
Brahmans  of  the  Qaud,  or  northern  class^  not  found  in  such  strength  in  any  other  part  ot  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  Kamdtio  tahledsnd  the  dieti  action  of  religious  seot  has^  as  I mentioxied  iu 
iT^oem.  Chapter  III.,  tended  in  ^eab  measure  to  obscure  that  of  caste. 

The  generic  term  ia  used  of  nearly  all  the  ordinary 

sub -divisions  of  Hindu  eocietyj  while t that  of  covers  similar  aub-di visions  of  the 

sect  prevailing  in  Che  adj^ent  country  to  the  north.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Caste  Liiet 
published  in  Appendix  Q*  that  a very  largo  proportion  of  the  8S0  namEa  or  thereabonta  are 
appropriated  to  castes  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  1 have  no  donbt  that  a person 
versed  in  the  vital  distinctions  of  caste  and  with  greater  experience  of  the  Kamdtio  than 
Adasra  myself,  could  have  materially  abridged  this  list  by  more  ooirect 

claasification  of  local  varieties  under  a single  heading.f  The 
district  of  Kdnara  is  quite  exceptional  ae  to  its  castes,  many  of  which  are  not  found  even  in 
the  immediately  adjacent  territoiy.  It  has  received,  probably,  a considerable  in  dux  of  the 
upper  classes  from  the  scnthr — a ;^t  scarcely  to  be  traced  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency 
with  the  exception  of  a few  cultivators  of  respectable  position  who  have  entered  the  south* 
eaatern  distnete. 

I^tly,  I have  to  call  attention  to  the  apparent  eyetem  of  nomenclature  prevailing 

tie  caatoa.  The  two  opner  orders  carry  the  muoing 
of  their  names  on  the  surface.  The  third,  if  it  ever  existed  m 
a concrete  form,  may  mean  either  colcnist  or  trader,  whilst  Shudra  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  an  aboriginal  term  found  in  the  Upper  Ganges  Valley,  as  it  is  not  Sanskrit,  and  has  no 
analogous  meaning  in  that  tongue.  As  regards  the  modern  appellations  with  which  wo  have 
to  deal  in  the  census  sebeduLes,  it  seems  a very  general  rulo,  though  not  universal,  that  sub- 
divisions of  Brdkmazis  and  W^ni^s,  or  traders,  take  their  names  chiedy  from  places,  and  those 
of  artisan B from  their  occupations.  Local  names  am  given,  however,  to  other  classes  under 
epecial  circumstances,  such  as  when  the  class  is  confined  to  a restricted  area,  as  the  CbunwAlia 
Kclis,  the  Surati  Dbeds,  and  the  Kunknas,  or  Roukaui  Kunbia  of  the  Gh^s  and  the  D&ng 
forests.  It  is  also  found  to  some  extent  amengst  the  large  class  of  Kuuhia  in  Rhdndesh  and 
the  North  I>eccaa.  The  subdivisional  names  of  the  KaruBitic  agTiculturists  and  artisans,  as  far 
as  my  net  very  extended  acquaintance  with  them  ^es,  appear  to  be  connected  with  religion, 
when  not  simply  profession  al.  In  times  consider^ly  later  than  the  formation  of  the  caste  we 
often  find  sohisms  of  a subdivision  that,  instead  of  taking  a separate  local  name,  perhaps  from 
the  desire  of  maintaining  a closer  concectioo  with  their  original  condition,  desi^ate  them- 
selves as  the  Tcfith,  or  Tuimticth  of  the  caste,  as  the  Dssa  ShrimdU,  the  Vi^  Porwi'il,  Ac. 
Though  this  ia  found  chiefly  in  Gujardt  and  amongst  the  trading  classes,  it  is  not  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  the  ocuntry,  as  amongst  the  Jains  of  the  Karndtic,  which  belong  to  two 
neat  sabdi visions  of  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth,  lu  the  case  of  Brdhmans,  too,  we  find  fanci- 
fnl  denominations,  amch  as  the  “One-bundred-and-twenty-Sve”  (Sowashfe),  the  descendants 
of  that  number  of  devoted  friends  who  rallied  round  a Brdhtnaa  whom  they  held  to  have 
been  excommunicated  unjustly.  There  arc  also  the  twenty-four  (Ghovisa)  of  Gujarat,  which 
comes  into  this  category, 

1 will  now  bring  to  notice  the  principal  castes  returned  in  the  Presidency,  taking  them 
first  in  relation  to  their  nainerical  strength  only. 

NiTUEurcajL  SraiNOXH, 

The  most  generally  distributed  subdi  vie  ions  and  those  that  contam  100,000  persons  and 
upwards  have  been  shown  by  sex  and  district  in  Table  VII L in  Appendix  A.  A more 
detailed  list  is  given  in  Appendix  C,  as  well  as  a statement  showing  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  the  more  important  oastee  which  are  not  strong  enough  numerically  to  find  a place 
in  the  Imperial  return. 

There  ia  one  main  difference,  however,  between  Table  VIII.  and  the  rest,  namely,  t^t 
as  the  former  constitutes  an  integral  portion  of  a eeries  with 
other  branches  of  which  its  entries  are  required  to  be  compared, 
the  strength  of  tribes  that  come  under  the  head  of  Aboriginals  is 
there  shown  only  as  that  which  was  returned  aa  non-Hindu,  whereas  in  the  other  statements, 
the  religion  returned  has  been  held  subordinate  to  the  tribe, 
disregarding,thatie,  the  probable  idiosyncracies  of  eunmerators, 
as  I have  already  stated  in  Chapter  III.  By  this  change,  there- 
fore, the  population  dealt  with  in  the  follow  I ng  remarks  is  dis- 
tributed as  shown  in  the  margin,  instead  of  giving  the  number 
of  Hindus  and  Aboriginela  as  l£,003,60d  and  i74j,G38  respect-' 
ively,  as  in  Table  HI.  of  the  Imperial  Series,  The  transfer  thus 
affects  the  number  of  2^5,5 Id  perauus,  chiefly  in  Klidndesh 
and  ThAna  districts.  The  first  class  taken  into  consideration 
will  be  tbo  Hindus.  The  nutn erica!  distribution  of  the  main 
subdivisions  of  this  community  con  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  in  which  they  are 
grouped  according  to  their  strength  into  four  cl  oases 

* P*ae  i to  xL 

t Aq  regards  of  ths  oF  tbfl  Fmiilfiiicy  Dl^i>[io]l  Ibe  clUsiAcxiioii  ot  cut  n wU  conducted,  U fsx  U 

nofltibl*.  La  adcorduice  witli  tha  Lnfonnatioa  dd  tli  is  head  found  id  the  pvhl  i^ed  voltunci  of  H r,  J . M , Caiupbelrq 
Bombay  Gssetteer,  but  ^nfortmixtiuL/,  tbiq  vidaable  aid  wsi  sot  avul^bla  fot  thie  ioutlivm  dUtricta 


^ |jTx«md  Jn 

thit 


SkUBbw. 

Huidn 

11,777.084 

MuLiuDiiuulaD 

1.133,627 

Juin  ... 

21S.C33 

AborifiiMd 

702.  tA7 

Total  . . . 

13^829,  lOL 
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(a>  CutH  eoDtuslaf  iDC^CWO  piVHBi  nad  o 


1 Konbl  (VI} 

t MahAf  or  <VU) 
a TitJftbdit  KaU  {VI} 

A Dliuuu  uid  Kurnt 

« Puil^AIDiAli  (VI) 

fl  llAli  (VI)  ... 

7 MuiUw  S4U  (VI) 

« PriUimui  (t) 

f I>BWB  EJuifal  (VI}  ... 
l<t  T«lt  or  Qhincbi  (V) 

11  A'grU  tOLd  HiUkim  (VI) 
17  ObJuiibltAT  ar  Kwp*  {V} 
nUinsiXlli 
14  B«j4iD  DT  Kkivi  (IX} 
BliudAn  {VIJ 
lA  Sonir  (V} 

17  KuanbbAr  (V>  

]»  SnUr  (V}  

10  Kookiwi  Koli  (VI} 

±0  B«r»l(B*diir)(Xm) 

SI  DabU  ITkllTi*}  (VI) 

73  W^jiim(Vl£) 

X3  GtijAr4ti  AAjpriiLt  (If) 

R*dn  Kum  (Vl) 


Xfilkl  HwilMr  «. 
DO  To^  HindvB  _ 


CkitM  eeatalnlsf  f rem  H^OK  ta  lDfi>WQ. 


, (VTl 
S Darji  or  Sbioyil  jV) 

S XoakjkButh  winmni  (1) 

4 Kimhti  (V) 

9 Lohii-  (V)  ... 

A R^tli  (VI)  ... 

7 F«rii(lX)  

5 W«ddftr  (XIII} 

9 HicKliutiuKol  (ID  .. 

10  Qaimo  


Total  Kmnbw 

Pmantafl*  on  Total  Hindnt 


CkAH  cOPflflllf  fkm  90,000  to  50,000. 


I Bbol  (VIII) 

s S4dM(VI). 

t Cbimw4ii»  Soli  (VI) 

4 Bbodgi  (XJI) 

5 SAUpuk  (VD 
A £46»iilu  (XUD 
7 Sili  (V) 

k HoTik  Brilmiaii  (1)  .. 
g PoacbAKVI) 

10  OmiU  (VII) 

11  Aadioh  BrAbitmi  (D 

12  OooiTi  (Xlj 

13  Wight!  (Xin> 

U Bhontid  (VII)  ^ 
Ifi  Kkith  (V)  .. 

IS  Micbhi  (VIID 
17  Ghqo^  mad  XoduitV) 
1ft  Ktamr  <V)  ... 
iO  Outtrl  (II)  ... 

70  Kbirwft  (VXII} 

St  AoAwmlK  Biihman 
SS  Uvitlu  lUiEHt  [XD 
73  Ritnlta  (Xlfl)  ... 
M KorbldA  Brihi^  (1> 
25  K*b4ii(Vm) 

2ft  LohAu  (IV) 

27  KobAr  (VT) 

28  H«Ukhii>iMi  {VI) 

39  Smrtawmt  Brihifion  (D 

30  MddIu  (V)  «, 

31  Xibligdr  (VI) 


Total  KoMbof 
Forooataflo  od  Total  Hisdoo 


9,403,059 

ft5S,523 

430. 141 
477,147 
388,«7fi 

752. 141 
2*4,146 
24S,ft04 
710,923 
176,841 
170,303 
103,102 
161,070 
lSS,0Od 
134,696 
130,43d 
124,400 

122*007 
120,000 
118,835 
10«,337 
105, e$5 
100,595 

100*345 


3,637,677 


73^ 


<4>  Ctal«  waulolar  ta  JP.OOOL 


98,440 

90.747 

79,133 

78.636 

64,101 

66,382 

68*107 

64,631 


61*051 


5^ 


44,317 

43*m 

48.663 

43,061 

43,037 

40ylft4 

S9J23 

39,148 

36*560 

87,671 

68,661 

32,051 

31,676 

ftO.0«8 

79,090 

79,100 

77.614 

27,416 

96,296 

24.700 

24*371 

26,608 

23,040 

2^810 

22,377 

27;ftl0 

22,160 

SS,166 

21,684 

29,347 


080,622 


8^ 


1 lAd  Winii  (IV) 

2 KJdbta  (VI) 

3 Eddirakkil  (VI> 

4 A'dl-Burj|gfbr  (IT) 

6 (Mbit  {Viri} 

6 Vaiah  Winift  (I^ 
7B4t^(V} 

6 Kbcdiyita  Winift  (XV 
0 BhAui) 

10  Hiabai  (VI> 

11  ZdUiin  (XJU}  ... 

12  KoTTi  (Xni) 

13  Kijiiitb  Fir^n  (HX) 

14  BhitU  (10) 

15  RangAri  (V) 

16  Bou  Winia  (IV} 

17  l>]lOT  BOd  IMbgir  (V> 

16  lamiri  (V)  ,4, 

10  Sbenvi  BrilmiBlL  (D 

20  Ool*  (XUJ) 

21  Bbautit  (V) 

22  Modh  DaAhmu  (I) 

23  Ebadiwal  (1) 

24  Shidili  {VI) 

26  G«id4  (VI) 

26  Ktmitlu  (XHi)  ... 

27  Mij)g4U  (TH!)  ... 

26  SbanigiT  {Xin>... 

70  Dhobi  (IX) 

30  Gimvakhal  (VD 

31  Hawid*  Btahmaa  (D 
37  B*wiad  <V) 

33  Fataita  (VI) 


Total  Hwnbw 


Pnountas*  k Total  Hiadna 


“j[£r 


1 IdDgiiat  (VI) 

2 Liogiiat  Wtad  (IV>  ... 
ft  Wim*  (IV) 

4 Gaiar  JVl) 

6 Qti]ar  Wftota  (IV) 

6 BuAthi  W*iua  (IV)  ... 

7 Sidbn  (XI)  

ft  Oaud  B^hman  (I) 

ft  Oniafdli  Bribmaa 

10  U^tiataa  Bidbiaaii  (1) 

11  Gujaidil  KoU  (VI) 

IS  H4ntadi  WiBta'IfTvi 
13  Uaakri  WinU  / 


Total  Tfoubar 


Fmaataga  u Total  Hiodo  ^ 


fOiw  100,009  ptmma 
\ 50^000—100.000 
20,000^-60,000 
, 10.009-20,009 
I Undar  10,000 
I Of  uiiaiiaidfiad  titta 


...J 


B 69^32 


10*006 
lft*708 
17,44ft 
17*406 
lft,0ft2 
16,460 
16,S4f 
1^633 
15,067 
14,008 
14,690 
14.106 
lft,65« 
13„108 
12;012 
IT;  697 
12,709 
12*770 
12,481 
ll.ftOS 
n*760 
: 11.720 
11*676 
11,608 
11*603 
1U53 
iLoao 
10,926 
10; 540 
10,572 
10,41ft 
10*100 
10*043 


442*900 


3-7« 


100*004 

66,265 

71,614 

ftl.ftIT 

3^603 

45*013 

10,110 

22.4Qft 

15,804 

12*707 

70*478 

15*556 


493.054 


4-lt 


77dH 

5'ft6 

ssa 

375 
4-96 
44  0 


L»80 
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Tims  tlieti©  are  24  caataa,  containing  in  the  aggi^gate  nearly  73  per  cent,  of  the  Hindn 
popnlation,  which  haye  respeotiyely  a strength  of  100,000  persQDB  and  oyer.  One  of  theae^ 
the  Ifardtha  Kimbi,  compriaee  ahoat  four  times  as  rnsny  persons  as  that  which  comas 
nearest  to  it  in  nnmboTB,  Of  the  rest,  eight  contain  over  200,000  persons^  The  oolleotiye 
strength  of  the  groap  containing  from  50,000  to  100,000  persons  is  eqniTalent  to  5 '85  per 
cent,  of  the  wholoj  and  inclndeB  only  ten  osstea  In  it  nre  two  oonsidemhly  larger  than  the 
rest  sad  falUng  short  of  100,000  by  bat  a compamtiyely  smaU  numb^.  In  the  third 
grvnp  are  31  castes,  containing  abont  8'33  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  oaate  that  heads 
uiie  collection  is  the  only  one  which  ia  markedly  different  in  nnmbera  from  the  rest. 
The  last  group  haa  the  largest  number  of  castes,  but  this  nnmber  ia  very  slightly  aboro  that 
in  the  groap  aboye,  whilst  the  relatiye  strength  of  the  population  iuclnded  is  only  3 '76  on  the 
total  Hmdn  commnnity^  In  addition  to  the  castes  ^hng  within  these  four  groape  are  seyeral 
which  are  ehown  nuncr  heading  («),  since  though  the  subdiyision  to  which  they  belong 
is  not  returned,  a fairly  approximate  guess  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  as  to 
the  olasa  to  which  they  may  probably  be  asai^ed.  The  W&iia  (3),  for  instance,  is  no  doubt 
a fraction  of  the  Lingliat  W4nia  (2),  and  the  number  shown  under  the  latter  heading  ooit- 
tains,  too,  some  who  are  not  merely  W&nias,  but  husbandmen  also.  It  ia  the  eame  with 
Gnjars  (4)  and  Gu^ar  W^uia  (5) . The  Gaud  Brdhmane  (8),  too,  are  mostly  Shenyi,  and 
might  be  included  m that  caato  (19)  in  group  [d).  The  Gujarati  Koli  (11)  are  mostly 
offshoota  of  the  Talebdas  giyen  as  No.  3 in  Group  (a),  but  the  rest  of  the  castes  that  come  in 
categoiy  (e)  are  not  ao  diatinotly  traceable*  The  whole  group  contaius,  in  the  aggregate, 
some  4'§  ef  the  population* 

Of  the  entire  body  of  Hindus  retoxned  in  the  detailed  caste  list  under  about  830  different 
headings,  nearly  91'  per  cant,  are,  as  here  shown,  in  98  subdiyiaiona,  oontaimug  reapectiyely 
10,006  pereona  and  upwards,  whilst  about  4'2  per  cent,  of  the  rest  have  returned  themaelyes 
under  13  general  or  indefinite  titles*  The  remaining  5 per  cent*  or  thereabonte,  haye  not, 
unlesa  for  some  special  reason,  been  shown  in  the  detailed  Proyineial  returns. 

It  will  be  oheeryed  by  those  familiar  with  the  castes  of  this  Presidency,  that  in  the 
ahoye  statement  a single  heading  coYors  a caste  which  from  territorial  distribution  has  been 
split  into  a yariety  of  diyisiona  probably  distinct  in  a social  sense  from  each  other,  as,  for 
example,  the  Daz^is  and  Shimpis  or  the  Hajdms  and  Nh4yie.  The  reason  for  snch  combinations 
is  that  the  eponymic  occnpation  is  the  same  in  all  oases  and  the  separatian  in  the  detailed  tables 
of  the  different  focal  diyisioDfl  renders  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  distinction  when  treating 
of  the  whole  as  an  eoou  omic  or  soeial  snbdirision.  There  are  instanoes  eyen  more  latent, 
Buoh  as  those  of  the  Stxt&rs  or  the  Kumbh^rs,  who  do  not  Later-marry  with  the  eastes 
of  the  same  title  coming  from  another  Diyision  and  using  a different  home*langnage.  ^eir 
poeition  in  the  social  scale,  howeycr,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  in  each  case,  and  the 
differences  between  them  which  it  is  important  to  notice  in  thia  work  are  fonnd  from  statis- 
tics  which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  bter  on  to  be  due  chiefly  to  locality  and  local 
custom,  not  to  intrineie  yariation. 


OLASSmOATION  OP  SUBDIVISIONS* 

Before  I enter  upon  the  subject  of  territoTial  distribution  of  these  castes,  I propose  to 
explain  briefly  the  classifloation  adopted,  to  whicliL  ahould  be  referred  the  Roman  numerals 
that  follow  each  name  in  the  list*  It  wse  originally  suggested  that  the  only  class  i flcation  r^oired 
waa  that  ef  social  grades  according  to  standards  generally  accepted  ansougst  the  Hindus 
themselyea  This  noweyer,  apart  lh«m  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  standard,  admits  of  so  few 
classes  as  to  be  practically  uaefess^and  if  it  were  adopted,  would  show  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  community  under  a single  denommation.  Notwithstanding  this  objeotiou,  in  column  5 
of  the  detailed  list  giyen  at  the  begiuuingof  Appendix  C,  this  social  rank  has  bmu  indicated, 
as  far  as  any  trustworthy  information  is  ayailable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that 
almost  all  native  officials  of  rank,  and  all  that  haye  giyen  special  attention  and  study  to  this 
subject  belong  to  one  class,  so  distinct  from  the  rest  in  social  position  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  their  while  to  consider  any  systematic  classiflcation  of  the  masaes  as  alabonr  of  practio^ 
yalne  or  importance.  There  are,  no  doubt,  rules  ef  precedence,  and  as  far  as  the  Deocau  U 
concerned,  a sort  of  scale  waa  compiled  by  Mr.  Steele,  in  an  old  work  on  the  castes  of  that 
region,  hut  this  is  not  comprehensiye  enough,  eyen  if  tmstworthy,  for  a general  list,  like 
that  returned  at  a census* 

I have  therefore  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  classification  the  eponymic  occnpation  of 
aO  classes  below  those  of  Br4hman  and  Ibjpnt  as  indimbive  of  socml  position  to  a degree 
sufficient  for  general  Tables,  sncb.  as  those  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  instancee  of  wrong  arrangement  to  be  discovered,  but  as  regards  the  main 
subdivisions  of  the  Hindu  population,  oompriBlng  aJl  that  contain  above  10,060  persons,  the 
grouping  has  been  aided  by  the  second  part  of  the  Provincial  eaete  table  in  Appendix  C in 
which  these  castes  have  b^n  shown  according  to  the  occupation  s most  prevalent  amongst 
them.*  The  classiflcation  is  headed  with  the  BrAhmans  and  Kahatrias,  and  with  re»rd  to 
these  it  may  be  mentioned  that  only  such  snbdi visions  have  been  included  amongst  them  as 
are  admittedly  and  by  general  consent,  enti  tled  to  this  rank.  There  are  two  or  three  castes, 
if  not  more,  which  have  strong  claims  to  Brfihman  or  Eshatria  descent,  but  which  are  not 

* DuorepuiQiaa  an,  advorth«le«,  to  found  b»twie«ii  1di«  two,  H Is  th«  of  Bboni^Hp  for  iiutauoa,  owis^ 
to  tlw  oomplotuni  nchl  irubHoation  of  tbo  liat  bnlon  tho  wbolo  of  tiio  ooonpnlaon  xotoim  wen  belon  ms. 
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generally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  tboae  claasea  I will  mention  tboi#  epecial  luatano&H 
fchter  DDj  wben  tb«  gopamte  ooeteg  bto  being  oongideredi*  It  ia  not  irrelevantj,  howerer^  to 
state  herOj  tbat  the  whole  of  the  third  clase,  that  of  the  Writsr*,  hare  a distinct  strain  of 
Kahatria  blood,  not  onlj  in  this  Pk^sidencj,  bat  in  Upper  India,  wh^re  they  are  stronger  in 
number  as  well  as  in  influence.  After  the  writers  dome  Uie  Tra^gj  a class  which,  owing  to 
the  extensiTe  intermixtere  of  prodactioD  and  distribution  in  India,  is  not  so  definitely  mailed 
off  as  those  which  pmcede  it.  One  large  dlTiaion  coming  tmder  tins  head  is  that  of  the  Wdnia, 
or  traders  proper,  who  are  shown  m a separate  group  at  page  xxriii  of  AppendLn  O,  and 
the  remainder  consists  either  of  partial  cultivator s,  or  of  those  coming  under  a head  which 
from  want  of  sufficient  acoemoy  in  the  schedule  mast  neoessarily  inclnde  both  traders  and 
others,  as,  for  instazice,  Ling&iat  and  Gnjar.  The  fifth  claae  is  that  of  the  which  is 

mferior  in  nambors  to  the  next  class,  that  of  Atjrrtcbj^iiristt,  alone.  If  we  look  not  merely  to 
the  name,  bat  to  the  occapadon  also,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  lees  Bkilled  iadnstries  and 
agriculture  mutually  overlap  to  a great  extent,  a distribation  that  may  be  expected  to  be 
ooncomitant  with  the  village  system. 

The  Cultivaiing  clsss  is  the  largest  m the  list,  and  contains  more  than  half  the  entire 
oommunlty.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  some  of  the  castes  included  in  the  mieoellanooas 
and  laboniing  order  are  mostly  employed  in  connection  with  the  lend.  The  seventh 
class,  also  that  of  the  8h&pherdm  and  ^ro^icrs,  which  consists  of  two  Or  three  main  castes, 
is  largely  engaged  in  cultivation,  except  in  Gujarat,  whore  there  is  less  room  for  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  occupation,  and  the  land  is  taken  up  to  the  ntmost  extent  by 
the  more  exclnslvoly  agrioultnral  castes.  The  eighth  group  is  that  of  the  Fiahsn  and 
gea/aring  closer  generally.  This  section  is  but  a small  one  ae  a large  number  of  fisher- 
men belong  to  the  caste  of  Kolis  of  the  Konkau,  who  are  as  much  engaged  in  agri- 
cultnre  as  in  the  mere  primitive  oceopation.  A carious  alternative  pursnit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  chief  caste  enter^  in  this  group,  namely  that  of  ^rrying  litters  and  p^lkis,  which 
19  as  much  the  profeesioii  of  the  Ehois  in  this  Fresidenej  os  it  appareatly  is  in  the  more  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  Contineut.  The  ninth  cls^,  that  of  Feraonal  a^sr^aniSf  is  composed 
of  two  main  castes,  the  barbers  and  the  washermen.  These  are  to  be  foand  in  small 
numbers  in  all  but  the  very  poorest  villages.  Under  the  bead  of  Minor  prefeasions — a term 
I have  borrowed  from  the  Giuetteer  income  the  genealogists  and  the  temple  servants,  who 
are  also  the  principal  maufactnrers  of  the  leaf-plates  nsod  at  caste-meetingB  and  other  festive 
ntheringe.  The  rest  of  the  (»stes  in  this  order  belong  to  the  acting  and  dancing 
batemity,  a great  number  of  whom  mol  oded  amengst  those  who  retam  no  settled  residence 
have  probably  a more  lucrative  bat  less  reputable  means  of  livelihood  than  that  recorded  at 
the  census.  Included  in  this  category,  too,  are  the  village  masicians,  and  the  wandering 

HindM  CioMKiM.  clsAS  oompnses  the  Dmtoteea  and  rsftpious 

(not  Brdhmans),  and  slso  the  caste 
of  half -beggars,  half-astrologers  or  fortane- 
tellers.  The  twelfth  group  is  that  of  the  Da- 
pregged  mstea  sometimes  erroneously  termed 
cut-castes.  The  hereditary  occapation  of  by  far 
the  largest  nnmber  of  these  is  village  service 
of  the  lower  description,  but  with  the  im- 
provement of  cornmunitshtions  they  have 
spread  over  the  county  as  general  laboarers 
and  factory  hands.  One  class  amongst  them 
has  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  preparation 
and  manufactare  of  hemp  Bbre  and  of  rope- 
twisting.  Another,  and  tno  lowest,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  recorded  in  detail  is  engaged  in 
scaven^ng.  From  the  marginal  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  dees  comes  third  in  nnmerica] 
strength.  Next  below  them  are  the  Shepharda 
with  the  Srdhm<ina  hut  a short  way  behind. 
The  T^etdara  and  Lahoutera  come  next,  and  after 
the  Rajputa  and  the  Bervanta  there  are  bat  the 
I per  cent,  of  the  entire  Hindu  popalation. 

With  this  general  de^riptnon  of  the  system  of  clossificatioa  adopted  in  this  work,  I 
ps^  OB  to  the  ^Dsideratiou  of  the  relative  strength  and  territorial  dis  tribution  of  the 
different  castes  shown  in  the  oomparative  Table  that  precedes  this  chapter.*  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  up  the  list  in  the  order  of  classification,  which  has,  moreover,  beea  observed 
m posting  the  caetes  in  the  table.  I will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  im- 
portant order  of  the  Br4hmana. 

BBA'HkUife. 

The  list  gives  the  number  of  Brdhman  subdi visions  as  about  147,  bat  the  14  tribea 
shoi^  m the  comparative  table  comprise  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  order,  and 
cent,  are  returned  simply  under  the  race  distmction  as  Mar4thi,  Gujor  or 
uaad  Eras  mans.  By  far  the  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  the  Deshasth,  or  Deccani 

PHB  tib»t  focmi  part  ot  wch  Tolvme  O'!  OuwitMr  madars  it  auparflami  ta 
£aaanl  da«ii|wa&  of  tha  diOwaat  HbdiTisiani,  itUSaiaul  to  uiuiWxta  tba 


Claa*. 

r«n?apLBx*  o| 

mwtu  PefKta- 

IlMl. 

I.  Brilupsns  ... 

es&,ma 

214,16a 

SEUI 

II.  Kyipata  ... 

1-82 

ITL  Wntara  _ 

24,622 

0-21 

IT.  Tndan 

4.'10.451 

6*70 

T.  AriwMw 

1,280.046 

1087 

VL  Cnitintens 

a^«>7,a»i 

6 20 

Til.  Gnxiera,  ko.  ... 

688,472 

Tin.  Saafxnn 

147,068 

11 '26 

1£.  ParaoDfJ  Mrvtoa  ... 

1-76 

X.  Minor  protai»aiia. . . 

69,466 

0^ 

XI.  DarotM  

68,668 

0 68 

XIL  Daprauad  and  tm- 
olaxo. 

1,096,642 

O'Sl 

XI U.  LabouriDfl,  MIh^- 
Innaaiu  wd,  nn: 
ala«Hi 

ua^asi 

Tatal  ... 

11J77*8S4 

lOCHW 

who  nnmber  mere  tben 


*_  The  datnUad  amoiiat  el  tha  . , 

nva  19  this  wark  mem  tiua  x ran 
txblaa  nUtiog  te  tha  ntjaet. 
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Brdhmanj  which  coD^in  with  their  northern  enbditinonB  of  probahly  QnjarAti  origin  more 
thfla  37  per  oent.  of  the  whole  aooerdotal  chtaa.  ] t >■  not  certeinj  I believe,  how  far  the 
wctiona  known  ae  Maitrijani  and  M4dhjiuiduii  in  K^h&ndeeh  and  N^sik  are  of  dietinctlj 
If&h4r4ahtra  descent,  bat  moat  of  them  seem  to  return  themaelreB  nnder  the  general  term 
Deahaeth.*  As,  too,  the  Palel>  BiAbmane  of  the  North  Konkan.  After  thase,  who  are  as  a 
rale  dweUem  of  the  table-land,  and  found  chiedy  in  the  Deccan  and  KamAtic  above 
the  Ghdte,  the  moat  nameroua  section  ia  the  Konkanasth,  otherwiae  known  aa  the  Chit- 
pi  wan,  a Marithi  varietj  which  rose  to  notoriety  in  the  time  of  the  Peshwis,  who 
beloDgMl  to  their  community.  Though  more  than  half  the  total  etrength  of  thia  Sutn 
division  ia  still  found  in  Ihe  Konkan  which  ia  the  land  of  their  origin,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Beat  of  Government  at  Poona  bj  the  Peshwd  attracted  □□mbers  of  familiea 
to  the  capital,  where  they  have  ever  since  remaijoed  as  one  of  the  moat  enterpriaing  and 
best  ednoated  clasaefl  of  the  whole  Br4hmau  order.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  liberal 
profeasions  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  and  besides  the  Peahw&s,  can  ooont  in  their 
ranks  some  of  the  ablest  Hind  ns  of  the  west  of  India  Between  theea  two  sectionji  of 
M&h^^htra  Br^bmans  and  the  rest  there  ia,  numerically  speaking,  a great  gap.  The 
Havik,  a tribe  of  cultivators  in  K&nara,  «ro the  next  ia  order,  bat  r^chonly  6 percent,  of  the 
whole.  We  then  come  to  the  moat  numerous  clan  of  the  BrAhmans  of  Gu^ar&t,  a Division 
where  this  order  is  split  np  into  more  than  eighty  anbdiviaions.  The  Aadioh  number  5*82 
of  the  whole  order,  and  are  found  in  nearly  aJl  parts  of  the  Province.  Next  to  them  come  the 
An^waJsSj  Originally  entirely,  and  still  laTgely,  a celomsing  and  cultivating  oommnnity. 
They  are  mostly  condned  to  the  Surat  diatriot,  where  they  were  of  yore  m^ted  Cirgo  tracts  of 
land  to  bring  under  tillage.  In  course  of  time  they  have  extended  their  influence  into  the 
liberal  profesBionB,  and  many  of  the  higher  Government  servants  of  the  district  are  of  thia 
section.  Three  more  sections  of  the  Gniarib  family  of  Brftbmans  are  shown  in  the  Table, 
though  none  of  them  reach  a strength  of  over  2 per  cent,  of  the  wbolsL  The  moat  important 
of  these  three  la  the  N&gar,  with  its  sabdi  visions  named  after  the  place  of  their  origin* 
This  section  holds,  I l^lieve,  a very  high  place  in  the  scale  of  purity,  even  amongst  the 
Br^hmanical  authorities  of  Northern  India,  and  is  very  powerful  in  the  namorons  Native 
courta  of  the  Feninsula  of  K&thi£w4r,  as  well  as  laTgely  supply ing  employ^  to  the  Govem^ 
ment  offices  of  the  main  land.  The  Karh&de  section,  though  it  t^es  its  name  from  a place 
in  the  Deccan,  ia  found  chiefly  in  the  Konkan,  and  has  a relative  strength  of  a little  over 
3'50  per  cent,  of  the  Brahmans  as  a whole.  We  then  come  to  the  curioualy  iaolated  Oand 
colony  located  along  the  western  coast.  Hie  Siraswats,  with  tbeir  subdivision  of  tbe  B4shto- 
kars,  are  found  in  the  soatbem  part  of  the  Bombay  coast,  in  EAnara,  though  there  are  repre- 
sentatives, probably  of  a diflerent  subdi vision,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Presidency 
Division.  Extending  from  Kduara  to  the  northwards  are  the  Shenvi  Gauds,  who  are  also 
much  subdivided.  One  section  of  them  is  engaged  principal^  in  trade  and  take  their  name 
from  the  places  where  they  originally  Bottled  in  this  part  of  India.  Others  s^e  cultivators 
and  ars  found  in  the  acnth  of  Ratn&giri*  A third  division  is  a literate  elass,  and  are  em* 
ployed  in  numbers  under  Government  and  in  commercial  offices  in  Bombay,  In  the  com-^ 
parative  table  there  is  no  distinct  separation  between  this  class  and  tbe  unspecifled  Gauds  of 
the  Konkan  and  the  capital  city*  There  is  a tendency  amongt  the  indigenoas  Brdhmans,  snch 
as  the  Deshastb  and  Chitp&wans,  to  regard  the  local  Gauds  as  of  a lower  class  than  them- 
selves, owing,  I understand,  to  a more  than  aaually  hasy  tradition  regarding  the  advent  of 
the  others  from  the  Bbkrat  land  of  the  northern  settlements,  and  also  to  their  more 
liberal  notions  on  the  script  ursl  reflations  regarding  diet*  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Kanojia,  or  H!£nkuhja  sections  of  northern  Br&hmane,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  tbe 
region  of  Ondh  and  Gawnpore  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  who  though  as  a rale  poorer  and 
employed  in  leas  honourable  occupations  than  the  Br^mans  of  MihArisht^,  are  regarded 
as  of  a higher  rank  by  the  reit;  and,  theoretically,  are  not  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  either 
by  feast  or  marri^o  with  the  BiAhman  of  the  west.  This  class  is  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  KanojiaB  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  police,  on  tbs  rail  way  ■, 
as  dunning  agents  in  tha  eervioe  of  money-lenders.  As  regards  the  territorial  distribution 
of  the  order  of  Brahmans,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  tbe  Koukan  the  ratio  oorre- 
spoods  almost  exactly  with  that  of  tbe  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of  Hindus.  In  the 
capital  city  the  ratio  of  the  literate  class  is,  as  is  to  be  expected,  a little  above  that  of  the 
rest  of  their  co-religionists.  The  aamo  disproportion  is  more  notioeable  in  the  Eamirtio, 
where  there  is  the  Largo  colony  of  Haviks  and  of  Gaud  traders.  In  GujaiAt  the  Br&hman 
element  is  still  more  marked  in  comparison  with  the  strength  of  the  rest,  whilst  in  the 
Deccan  the  ratio  of  the  latter  rises  far  above  that  of  the  Brahmans.  The  explanation  Beeme 
to  bo  that  in  Gujarat  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  upper  claases  allows  of  an  iaores^ed 
number  of  temples  and  of  larger  endowments,  apart  ^m  the  greater  sectarian  fervonr 
which,  as  was  noticed  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  work,  ia  manifested  amongst  the  laity 
of  GujatAt.  In  the  Deccan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popnlation  ia  both  more  scattered 
and  of  a lower  general  average,  materially  if  not  intelleetnally  and  devotionally.  It 
may  be  also  the  case  that  the  wider  political  education  of  the  Deccan  and  the  freedom 
from  the  competitloa  of  other  literate  oTasses  has  led  the  Brahman  of  that  region  to  prefer 
the  oocnpatioDB  of  the  layman  to  the  segregation  of  bis  own  fraternity  in  religious 
institutions.  Taking  the  order  in  more  detail  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  that  the 
GnjarAti  sections  are,  if  the  Bombay  City  contingent  be  omitted,  almost  entirely  localised 
to  the  province  of  their  origin  whilst  the  Mardthi  element  is  scarcely  traceable  in  OajaTAh 
There  are,  however,  the  remaants  of  the  former  regime  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Govem- 

* As,  UiB  PiJi4  BrAhmaai  vt  the  North  Eoalus. 
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mant  Berruita  wbo  bova  bean  aefctled  in  tbe  north  from  the  time  when  their  enceeterfl  were 
bronght  fiom  the  Deccan  bj  the  Tanone  farenritea  of  the  oonrt  »t  Poona  and  who  hare 
nerer  rebuned  to  their  biirth-ooimtTy,  The  Gnjer^ti  BrAhmane  found  in  the  Deccan  and 
Konkan,  on  the  contrary,  are  probably  the  reeiilte  of  the  more  recent  aettlement  of  traden 
brom  Qnjar&t  who  have  m^e  fortanea  in  foreign  parte,  and  prefer  to  eairy  with  them  their 
anoeetraf  wombip  to  retaming  to  their  homes.  There  are,  too,  eections  of  Gojaritd  Br4h- 
mana  who  act  m cocke  to  other  clanea  of  their  own  if  not,  aa  some  do  in  Sonthem  India,  to 
other  ordera.  The  Qand  element  is  but  weakly  represented,  except,  as  inm  been  jast  mention- 
ed, on  the  coasts  One  class  ii  fonnd  indigeaens  to  Gnjarit,  the  rest  enomorated  there  are 
probably  immigraats  &nm  the  eonth.  Lastly,  before  passing  to  to  the  next  dass,  I may 
menticn  that  ^e  saotionii  of  the  Br4hman  order  that  hare  been  detailed  in  the  table  are 
diTided,  oxclnsiTe  of  the  nndenouunated,  into  64*03  M&b4r&shtni,  14'Q9  Gnjwf^ti,  6*20  Gaud, 
uid  6-10  EamAtic^ 

Rupots. 

Of  the  Bajpnts  only  fonr  classos  (and  one  nndeSned)  haTo  been  tabnlated,  beoanna 
it  haa  been  thonght  scaroelj  worth  the  Labonr  to  enter  into  all  the  dans,  some  sixty  in 
number,  whicb  aro  diating^hed  by  the  Kslintna  oomzannity  itself^  Snob  a distin^on 
should  no  doubt  be  maiiitained  in  the  case  of  certain  Beetle  ns  and  in  certain  localities, 
where,  as  in  Ontch  or  Kithi4w4r,  the  information  ia  required  for  epeciaL  administratiTe 
purposes,  bnt  it  is  vetd  of  one  or  interest  from  a j^ner&l  stattBticaJ  point  of  Tiew.  The 
Mrgeet  class  of  this  order  that  ie  fonnd  in  the  Presidency  Division  is  that  of  the  Gujarati 
Bajpnt,  which  may  be  ^neially  described  as  an  agdcnltnral  class,  though  not  always  a entti- 
Tating  one*  It  inolndes  the  large  estate -holders  of  the  north  of  the  Division  as  welt  as  the 

Srobabte  ofiehoots  of  those  Emilies  who  have  settled,  aa  ordinary  cultivators  in  moat  of  the 
istricta.  The  Onjardti  section  forms  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  Bajpnt  oommnnity. 
Next  in  nnmber  come  the  Raj  pats  or  Eshatrias  from  Hindnath^n*  These  are  mosGy  in  t& 
army  or  eng^ed  as  private  watchmen  or  meesengers*  soatfcered  all  over  the 

Deccan  and  r^mitiD,  and  it  is  veij  likely  that  their  claim  to  ^jpnt  blood  wonld  be  lose 
genera^  put  forward  in  their  own  country  than  it  is  in  that  of  their  adoption.  The  Chattria 
of  the  Ejurnitic  are  cdltivators,  and  do  not  appear  beyond  tbelimlta  of  the  Sonthern  Divisiom 
The  GMardt  Bajpnt,  too,  ia  not  found  ent  of  that  province,  except,  perhaps  in  the  capital 
city*  The  third  class,  that  of  the  Mar&tba  Bajpnt  is  not  a very  lar^  or  a very  distinct  one. 
it  comprisee,  no  doubt,  the  old  Mardthi  nobles,  or  Minkari  families,  with  their  relatives  by 
blood  and  adoptian,  and  also  other  Bfar^th^ie,  whose  anceatore  may  have  act^nired  the  posi- 
tion daring  tho  troubled  times  of  the  Deccan  wars.  The  andeSned  Bajpnt  la  to  be  fonnd 
ehiefiy  in  Bombay  City,  and  seems  to  be  mostly  of  foreign  origin  of  the  class  known  else* 
where  ae  Hindnsthkni,  or  Pardeshi.  'Hie  Eshatria  elementj  then,  is  strong  only  in  the  north 
of  Gnjardt,  whore  the  Bajpnts  are  in  possession  of  tho  soil,  and  in  the  l^eeoan,  where  the 
traditions  of  the  snpremaiw  of  their  race  are  of  oomparalively  recent  date*  In  the  hitter 
case,  however,  it  is  not  nnl^ely  that  tho  feeling  of  patnotiem  hw  oneted  that  of  race* 

WarriEa 

The  small  special  class  which  follows  almost  exclosively  the  ooenpation  of  dorks  and 
Gevemmeiit  servanta,  comprisee  few  snbdiviaions  beyond  the  fonr  that  are  shown  in  the 
Comparative  Table.  All  of  these  claim,  as  has  been  menticned  above,  descent  from  the 
Kshatria  order,  and  in  most  instances  the  pretension  appears  to  be  well  foauded,  having 
renrd  to  the  elastic  notare  of  the  relations  Wtween  that  order  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindos 
t>»ore  the  caste  syetem  was  mn  into  its  present  mould  It  is  most  probable  that  tho  num- 
ber inclnded  in  the  firet  section,  that  of  toe  BTahma-EshatriaB,  is  nnder-stated  in  the  retnm, 
owing  to  the  record  of  the  Deccan  branch  of  this  caste  as  ITiAknrfi,  without  qnalificationj 
a term  which,  originatly  applicable  to  Bajpnts  atone,  has  been  adopted  here,  aa  in  other 
parte  of  India,  by  a race  very  low  down  in  we  present  day  in  the  social  scale,  whatever  their 
claim  by  birth  may  be*  It  seems  that  more  than  half  the  order  ia  compria^  in  the  caste 
of  KAvasth-Prabhoj,  and  that  the  next  in  strength  is  the  second  division  of  Prabhna  known, 
probably  from  their  original  place  of  abode,  oa  &e  PitAne,  The  Brabma^Eshatria  and  feme, 
or  WAlnuk,  KfiyoaCh,  form  together  bnt  13  per  cent*  of  the  entire  order.  The  local  distribnticn 
of  the  coatee  ae  they  are  returned  is  very  cirouaucribed.  The  monopoly  of  clerical  service 
by  BrAhmans  in  the  Deoean,  and  ^the  snmilarity  of  the  cirenmstanoes  in  the  EamAtiQ  to 
those  of  its  neighbour  to  the  north,  has  not  allowed  the  special  class  under  coosideration  to 
gain  a strong  foothold  above  the  GhAts.  Of  the  fonr  sections  shown,  two  are  fonnd  prin- 
cipally in  GnjorAt,  one  in  the  Konfcan  and  the  other  in  the  oapital  city.  The  Ust-named  is 
tho  point  apmniently,  to  which  these  classes  tend,  as  in  the  free  competition  of  a oommer* 
cial  city  the  nereditaTy  ^nalificaticn  of  the  BrAhman  aa  the  ednoated  class  is  postponed  in 
favonr  of  personal  merit*  In  addition  to  the  profession  of  writing,  the  BrAhma-Eahatrias 
of  GnjorAt  appear  to  have  occupied  in  Broach  a position  somewhat  simitar  to  that  of  the 
AnAwalas  in  Snrat,  though  to  a much  smaller  extent,  and  there  are  in  the  former  district 
estate-holders  of  this  olosa,  a fact  which,  in  dehtnlt  of  claim  to  BrAhmon  ancestry,  may  be 
some  snppm^  to  that  aotoaUy  put  forward  to  kinahip  with  the  Eshatrias,  who  were  in 
possession  of  this  tract* 

Txihibs. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  trade  ef  this  Presiden<y  is  oarried  on,  as  bos  been  stated 
mere  thacn  onoe  in  the  oorirse  of  this  work,  by  persons  who  profsos  the  Jain  religian,  but  I 

am— sa 
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mm  now  aboiii  to  ooiiaider  tlie  tropdin^  closBee  of  the  Hmdiie  oalj*  There  ere  about  ten  of 
those  which  raabh  the  uomerical  etandard  adopted  for  the  Ckimparatire  Table^  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  &U.  ten  constitute  about  74  per  cent»  of  the  trading  oommnnity.  To  these  maj  be 
added  the  16  per  oent^  of  tradere  of  andefiued  caste,  who.  Judging  the  djetncts  in 

which  thej  were  retarued,  are  to  be  counted  amongst  the  Ldngaiate.  This  mieee  the  total 
to  about  w por  cent.  There  are  8' 2 per  cent,  of  these  who  belong  to  the  northern  Bombay 
sections  of  BhAttida  and  LohAuaa.  The  latter  are  more  numerous  in  Bind  than  elsewhereji 
and  most  of  those  enumerated  in  the  Preddency  Division  are  found  in  the  capital  ci^  or  in 
G'ujarit,  both  of  which  are  in  easy  commanication  with  the  country  from  which  the  Lohdna 
generally  oomes^  Tlie  heme  of  tl»  BhitthU  is  Catch,  and  they  are  not  fonnd  elsowhero  in  any 
□ansideiwle  strength  except  in  Bombay  City  aud  in  Gujarati  In  the  latter  Di vision,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  be  of  a lower  type  than  in  the  former,  and  to  be  occupied  In  cattle 
dealing  and  miUc-aelling  instead  of  in  oommeroe. 

W e then  come  to  the  large  dasa  which  goes  by  the  generic  name  of  Wd/nia.  Except  in 
Gujardt  theee  people  are  veiy  indistinctly  retn^ed  in  the  echedules.  For  iuetanoe,  iu  the  Deccan 
the  ordinary  appelLation  of  a Wauia  who  haala  from  Gujarit  is  Guy  or,  bnt  in  Kh&ndeeh, 
where  there  ham  been  a cousiderable  indnx  of  onltivnatora  from.  GnjarAt,  the  latter  too,  are 
known  by  the  Bame  title  and  this  may  be  the  case  eLsewhere,  if  similar  colonies  are  in  existence- 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  generic  neme  of  Gajar  is  very  common  in  the  Deccan,  where  to  the 
village  accountant  every  person  coming  from  Gujaidt  is  a Gujar,  and  also  in  the  capital  city, 
where  the  retnms,  having  been  left  in  great  meaauro  to  the  houBeholdera  themaelves,  gave 
Kttle  but  tbe  most  general  caste  names.  Taking  the  retnm  as  it  etauds,  we  can  divide  the 
trading  olasees,  apart  from  those  indigenona  to  Bind  and  Catch,  into  three  cr  four  seotiona. 
The  first  is  that  of  Gnjardtis,  the  most  extensive  and  widest  spread  of  all  who  exercise 
commerce  or  wholesale  dealing,  apart  from  mere  village  shop-keeping.  The  next  is  the 
Mar&thi  W&ni,  of  whom  there  are  two  divisions ; one  comes  from  the  Scnkan  but  has 
made  its  way  to  the  ooimtry  above  the  Gh4ts,  the  other  is  the  iudigenous  Deccan  W£ni  who 
has,  iu  tbe  north,  a strong  mixture  of  Gujarat  blood.  Thirdly  comes  the  Kam£tio  trader, 
or  Linguist,  to  use  the  term  he  has  himself  preferred  in  his  schedule.  This  is  a very 
indefinite  class,  as  the  cultivator  of  most  of  the  Kam£tio  table-laud  is  also  retumed  under 
tbe  same  appellation.  Justly,  there  is  ttie  M£rw4di,  or  immigrant  from  Central  India  and 
R£jput£nfik  He  is  rotnraed  also,  under  the  more  definite  title  of  Osw&l,  Porwil,  or  even 
Meehri,  though  the  last  only  serves  to  diatiagaish  him  from  the  Jaiix  Ihere  are  a good 
Edsny  of  this  section  in  the  Deccan,  bat  they  are  comparatively  rare  tu  tbe  Koukau  ana  the 
E^arn^tic,  whore  the  supply  of  indigenous  commercial  classes  is  enongb  for  the  wants  of  the 
place.  In  Onjar^b,  next  door,  os  it  were  to  his  homo,  he  is  not  anfrequent,  as  the  more 
extensive  transactions  of  the  local  dealers  in  produce  tend  to  admit  the  stranger  to  tho 
money-lending  bnsiaeas,  especially  if  he  aspiros  to  deal  only  in  a small  way.  It  seems 
probcOile  that  amongst  those  shown  as  MirwAdis  in  this  category  in  Gujai^t  there  are 
inclnded  some  of  the  labonring  claas  from  the  desert,  who  had  oome  down  -for  Work  daring 
the  harvest-time,  as  the  proper liou  of  unskilled  and  illiterate  workers  is  comparatively  high. 


AbTI  SAJIS. 

The  large  body  of  artisans  owes  ifca  atrength,  as  h^  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
chapter,  to  the  self-snffiojng  oonstitntion  of  the  Indian  village,  not  to  any  special  addiction 
to  indnetrial  enterprise,  as  in  tbe  West.  The  sixteen  <»stee  shown  in  the  Comparative  Table 
oomprise  about  90  per  cent,  of  this  order,  and  it  wiU  bo  noticed  that  nearly  all  belong  to 
the  occupations  most  required  for  a rural  popnlatiou.  The  most  namerous  are  the  workers 
in  ZwifW,  oomprisiag  tbe  tanners  and  shoemakers  belonging  to  the  despised  castes  of 
Mochi  end  Chombhir,  or  Kh£lptk  Theee  bear  the  proportion  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  to 
the  total  dase.  Then  oome  the  (Hlnunj  who  not  only  press  and  sell  vegetable  oil,  bnt  deal, 
too,  ia  seeds  and  grain.  They  are  ia  the  ratio  of  167  per  oenh  to  the  total  The  unsettled 
etato  of  the  country  iu  old  times  and  the  importance  attributed  aooordmgly  to  Jewellery 
as  an  easily  oonoealabie  investment,  give  tbe  position  of  the  goldsmith  and  Jeweller  a 
peculiar  value.  Even  in  tbe  pooreet  classes  the  endowment  of  the  bride  with  fresh  ornaments 
forms  a lading  feature  in  the  marriage  rite,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Sondf 
caste  outnnmber  the  blacksmiths,  or  Lohdr  by  more  than  100  per  cent.*  The  extensive 
praotioe  of  weaving  ootton  fabrics  at  home  on  hand-looms  supports  a large  class  of  artisans 
of  which  the  three  chief  snbdivisions  of  Khatrij  Koahti  and  Sdii  form,  .in  the  aggregate, 
nearly  3 per  cent,  of  the  order.  The  fiiut-named  includes  several  clans  which  have  claims 
to  the  Bajpnb  ancestry  which  their  title  denotes.  The  carpenter,  SvMr,  who  is  also  house- 
builder and  wheelwright,  bears  about  the  same  relative  propO^On  to  the  tot^  as  the 
potter,  Kttmbhdrt  who  makes  brtcka  as  a eubsidiaiy  employment  to  that  of  the  provisien  of 
earthenware  veesels  for  the  oommnnity,  which  is  the  one  to  which  he  owes  hie  place  in  the 
village  system.  Least  unmerone  amongst  all,  if  the  lohdt?  be  excepted,  are  the  Darsitt 
or  t^ors,  who  in  the  Deccan  are  aleo  vendors  of  cotton  and  i^ico  stnSa  These 
nnmber  but  7'5  per  eent.  of  the  whole  class  of  artisans.  There  are,  lastly,  a few 
<^ies  engaged  iu  trades  whioh  are  ecaroety  found  in  the  ordinary  village.  The  dyer  or 


* A fwUia  ieotiw  of  this  ewto  clstm  to  b«  BowAdoym  Erahnuai  deH«id«d  from  Tiimiurmk,  tba  Hephj«*Ui« 
o(1iifa«crrthDd{}xputthsoa,  hat  iba  clum,  ti  not  mada  gaiuavlly  by  tha  wli<ila  oacte  ud  hsi  not  ^at  baect  itdiuttod  by 
aeoiaij  A iargtt. 
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is  ono  of  mid  ciJlioo  piiator,  or  Bhau^dr,  of  QnjsTitj  is  another.  These 

are,  however,  but  sizkall  niimerical^j,  in  oomparison  with  the  others  I have  named.  A larger, 
and  under  the  iucreasing  prosperity  of  the  people,  a more  important  caste,  is  the  K^ar,  or 
brass  and  copper  worker.  In  the  Deccan  and  Konkan  there  u a special  sabdirision  of  this 
caste  which  works  only  in  the  latter  metal,  bat  for  the  porpoees  of  oompamon  1 hare  included 
the  two  under  one  title.  According  to  the  Hinda..Brihmaaic  oeremoniaLi  the  metal  yessel 
is  far  preferable  to  the  original  earthenware,  and  the  giadoal  flabstitDtioii  of  the  one  for 
the  other  is  a marked  sign  of  the  advance  cf  the  people.  lAst  I may  place  the  mason, 
known  aa  Kadia  in  dnjarit,  and  as  (Tauadi  in  the  jtfar&thi-speafcing  district.  Except  in 
Oujarit  and  the  Eam&tio  this  caste  has  no  great  extension,  and  in  the  Deccan,  certainly, 
perhaps  in  the  Keokan  also,  the  work  elsewhere  done  by  it  is  performed  by  the  cnltivatiug 
Claeses-  The  fonuatioii  of  this  caste  depends,  as  far  as  I can  see,  on  the  type  of  heuse  most 
prevalent.  Some  deecriptions  of  stmetare  require  little  skilled  labour,  whilst  where  the 
anpply  of  material  necessitates  a diderent  and  mere  complex  sort  of  building  none  but  a 
specif  oliijss  can  be  employed,  so  that  in  the  latter  district  the  tendency  already  noted  early 
in  this  chapter  fumes  into  action,  and  the  fmternity  closes  its  ranks  against  outaidere. 

I pass  now  to  the  local  diatribntian  of  the  different  sections  of  this  order.  Taking  the 
largest  of  the  single  castes,  the  oilmen,  or  Tclis,  it  appears  that  they  dourish  more  in  the 
Deccan  and  table- Land  than  on  the  coast  and  in  northern  districts.  I think  that  this  may 
partly  be  attribnteble  to  tha  oomparative  absence  of  oil  seeds  in  the  Konkan  and  to  the 
competition  of  Ifcbammadans  iu  Gnjadlt,  whore,  too,  the  area  nnder  ail-producing  crops  is 
oomparatirely  smalL  Next  in  order  come  the  workers  in  leather,  the  three  classes  of  which 
may  oonTeoientlj  bo  oonsidored  sepairately.  The  largest  is  that  known  as  Ohamhhdrj  cr  tsuners, 
bnt  who  amongst  the  Mar^th^  are  also  shoemakers.  These  are  especially  anmercus  in  com- 

? orison  with  the  ^neral  p^alation  in  the  Deccan  and  Gujardt,  and  rare  in  the  Eara£tic. 

erhaps  the  third  ctass,  the  Dhor,  do  some  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  last-named  Diviaiou, 
whilst  in  Gnjar&t  the  Dhors’  work,  that  of  making  leather  bnckete  and  water-bags  for  irriga- 
ticn,  is  nndertaken  by  the  tanners.  The  term  Mochi^  or  shoemaker,  is  specially  applied  in  this 
Presidency  to  those  Oh&mbhArs  who  come  from  Siadasthdn,  and  this  olaas  is  most  nameroue 
in  tho  lar^  towns.  In  Gnjar&t  they  seem  to  have  wrmanently  eettled,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  Deccan.  The  KumbharMf  who  wo^  in  clay  and  earthenware,  are  most 
namerouslj  represented  where  the  demand  for  bricks  and  tOco  is  great  and  the  supply  of 
material  is  plentiful*  Thns  we  dnd  a high  proportion  in  Gujardt  only,  and  a very  low  one  in 
the  KiamitiCj  where,  I believe,  tiled  roofs  and  brick  walls  are  leas  freqneut.  The  Gaundit 
or  mason  caste  has  l^n  described  already,  and  needs  no  farther  remark.  The  distribution  of 
the  Sutdr,  or  Oaranter  caste  is  enrious,  as  the  proportion  is  high  in  all  the  DirisioiLB  except 
the  Kamitie  and  the  capital  city.  Here,  pi^bably,  the  work  is  Mrformed  by  other  castes. 
In  Oujar&t,  the  want  of  stoae,  and  in  the  Konkan  the  largo  supply  of  timber,  at  least  in  the 
more  northern  district,  seem  respectively  to  maintaiTi  this  caste  above  the  average  level  in 
point  cf  numbers.  The  Xrc&dr,  or  Blaol^miths,  arc  iu  a relatively  high  proportion  in  Gujar&t 
aad  Bombay  City,  normal  in  the  Deccan  and  low  in  the  Kamitio  and  Konkan,  in  lx>tn  of 
which  Divisioas  it  appears  that  their  work  is  done  by  oarpecters  and  others.  The  Bojidr,  or 
Goldsmith  caste  appears  to  be  especially  high  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the 
Deccan,  Konk^  and  capital  only;  but  not  m G ajar  it,  though  the  people  are  better  off,  or  iu 
the  Karndtic,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Deccan  in  many  of  the  characteriabioe  of  ita 
population.  The  workers  in  brass  and  copper,  Kdsdr  and  Tdinbat^  are  found  as  separate 
<^tee  chiefly  in  the  Deccan,  Konkan  and  Bombay  Ci^.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sondre, 
Onjaidt  and  theKaredtioare  remarkable  for  the  comparatively  email  number  of  this  class.  Of 
the  six  castes  engird  m working  textile  fabrics,  two  arc  Gujardti  by  origin,  the  £l.^au«±r  and 
the  KhtUrL  The  ^lia  are  mes^  In  the  Decosn,  especially  the  northern  dietricte,  bnt  fu  the* 
sonth  they  give  place  to  the  Koahtit^  a more  skilled  class,  found  widely  spread  over  the 
ootton-growing  districts  of  the  Kamitic  table-land.  Tbe  Shimpir  or  Barni  caste  ia  abnormally 
itroBg  m the  Deccan  and  Bcmbay,  about  the  average  in  GujaiAt,  and  extraordinarily  weak 
in  the  Konkan.  The  Rangdri,  or  dyers,  ate  confined  to  the  Deccan  and  KamAtio,  aa  their 
work  iu  Gnjardt  ia  done  by  other  castes  or  by  Muhammadans,  whilst  m the  Konkan  textile 
indnatey  is  very  little  developed. 

AoEicnnTUBisTa. 

Of  this,  tbe  laTgest  section  of  the  Hindn  community,  about  per  cent.,  is  included  in 
the  17  Babdivisioa&  shown  in  the  Comparative  Table.  Above  one-half  belongs  to  the  great 
caste  of  the  Mardtkct  Kui^bij  which  I have  taken  to  inolnde  both  the  Deccan  Kunbi  and  the 
' distinct  sub-section  known  in  the  Konkan  aa  Mar^tha.*  There  in,  it  is  true,  a diflerence  made 

[ between  these  two  ia  the  cenntry  above  the  Gh^  abe,  bnt  the  distinction  is  by  no  meann 

[ well  defined,  and  seems  in  many  cases  arbitrary.  There  is  no  other  caste  belong ng  to  this 

order  which  nearly  approaches  the  above  in  namerioal  atrength.  The  next  to  it  is  ^e  ind^en* 
ous  or  Tedotda  Kali  of  QajaiAt,  which  bears  a ratio  of  9‘83  per  cent,  to  the  total.  The  Puns- 
dtemsdft  ia  of  the  Kamitic,  who  are  but  oflshoota  of  the  great  community  returning  itself  as 
Lingaiat,  form  about  4'4  per  cent.,  and  the  Jfuli,  or  gardeners,  ocme  to  3^87.  The  Miirdtha 
KoU,  the  Ztftcn  KnaH  of  Gujardt,  the  A'griat  and  B^ivldrts  of  the  Konkan  aU  bear 
a proportion  of  over  2 per  cent,  to  the  entire  agTiealtursJ  order,  bnt  the  rest  are 
comparatively  weak  is  numl^r.  A very  short  deacription  is  required  for  a class  comprising 


* In  ib*  uambw  MuSthM  ntoRwl  ww>  £71,000  aeunst  apS,7S4  Euttn*, 
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sa  larg4  s eection  of  the  popnl&tioii  aa  tfaiB.  The  Mar&fh^a  include  in  their  nnlce  the  beet 
familiefl  of  the  Deoc&u  and  the  uase  of  the  Labonrcre  in  the  Dletrict  of  the  Konk&u. 

The^  form  almoet  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  former  Division^  In  the  Kamitlo 
they  include^  an  I have  etated  beforej  man^  of  the  domeatio  and  artisan  olaaeee  who  are 
diBtin|piiahed  by  not  helong^g  to  the  Lmgaiat  pereoaBioru  In  point  of  nnh  the  Lmpa 
of  Qnjar^t  ootne  next,  and  are  probably  the  hnt  as  to  wealth  and  proeperil^.  The  Kmdioas 
though  lean  numeroue  than  the  Lewaj  hold  a good  poeition  in  their  nati're  prorinoej  to  which 
they  Beam  entirely  to  confine  thetaselTBUj  wmiet  the  Lewa  have  eatabliahed  themeelTee  in 
parte  of  the  Deccan,  as  waaTore  of  aOk  and  cotton.  The  Mali  haTe  in  the  Decscan  a 
position  only  a little  inferior  to  the  Knubia,  but  the  suh^diTinonfl  into  which  they  are 
separated  do  not  aU  bear  the  same  rank  in  the  estimation  of  society.  Amongst  the  Lingaiato 
the  first  plaoe  seems  to  belong  to  the  Jfinoain>  who  are  not  only  priests,  hnt  traders  and 
money-lenders.  The  Fane/uifnadli  and  Sd^r  oome  next  in  order,  and  after  them  the  K&aani 
caste  of  the  The  are  probably  immigrants  from  the  northern  districts  of  the 

Madras  Presidency.  Of  the  Kolis,  the  TaJabda  of  Gujarat  are  the  most  advanced, 
and  are  fonnd  in  all  parte  of  that  Diyision.  Their  neigh bonra  of  the  Konkan  are  not  entirely 
a cultiTating  class,  as  th^  carry  on  a good  deal  of  the  fishing  along  the  coast,  bat  there 
ore  few  of  their  villages  without  a preponderaaoe  of  landholders-  ^Tae  Koli  of  the  Deccan 
appear  to  have  been  driven  from  the  pl^s  to  the  Ghits  m some  parts,  but  do  not  present 
the  distinctive  marks  of  sboriginal  origin  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Konkani  tribee  of  the 
Th&kurs  and  KAthcdis.  Where  they  are  found  in  the  o^n  oonntry,  the  poeittoo  and  condition 
of  the  K!oU  is  better,  though  he  is  still  inferior  in  intelligence  and  indnstry  to  the  Kunbi. 
The  A'cnict  of  tho  Konkan  ranks  in  about  the  same  grado  as  tho  Koli  of  the  coast,  and  the 
Bhanddri,  which  is  a caste  also  originating  in  the  Kouksn,  is  held,  I believe,  a little  above  the 
others  just  mentioned.  I^tof  all  comes  the  Gujardt  caste  cf  the  Dub  la.  This  is  confined 
chiefly  to  tho  Surat  and  Broach  districts,  aud  iu  the  formoT  is  usually  in  the  position  of 
Mdlif  or  hereditary  serf  to  families  of  the  colonising  Brahmans  of  the  AjiMwala  section. 
There  are  small  landholders  amongst  them,  and  a good  msmy  have  left  their  native  placMi  for 
the  neighbouring  district,  where  the  chance  of  living  off  the  small  estates  thev  can  afford 
to  cultivate  is  more  favourable.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  very  littlo,  if  at  all,  removed 
from  the  rank  of  their  companions,  the  Dhodiat  who  are  not,  however,  in  the  same  state  of 
predial  servitude.  Hence  the  Dubla,  being  perhaps  better  known  to  the  ennmeratora,  ie 
returned  as  of  the  Hindu  religion,  whilst  the  Dhodia  retains,  ou  record  at  least,  his  primitive 
woiship.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  continual  preflonoe  of  the  former  iu 
and  about  the  homestead  of  the  Br^ihman  is  likely  to  have  had  the  not  unnsnal  effect  of  excit- 
ing a certain  kind  of  emulatiou,  or  desire  of  imit^ing  at  a distanoe  the  rites  of  his  maston 

Regarding  the  local  distribetion  of  thu  order  I have  little  to  add  to  that  I have  already 
stated  above.  Castes  bound  to  the  profession  of  a^cultore  are  not  wont  to  wander-  far 
from  their  ancestral  abode,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Mili,  who  are  distinguislicd  more 
u an  occupation  than  as  a local  subdivision  os  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  cultivatoi^, 
the  diatributioiL  of  the  majority  of  the  castes  is  very  restricted.  U the  larM  caste  of  the 
Kuubis  be  omitted,  on  account  of  its  enoyclopcsdio  meaniug,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  18  per  cent, 
of  the  order  is  indigenons  to  OnjiLnt,  6'fi  to  the  Konkan  and  ^-84  to  the  Kamdtio. 


SHi^ssuns,  OuAzuss,  Ac. 

This  order  is  divided  into  five  seclbns  only,  and  more  than  68  per  oent.  of  tho  popula- 
tion iudnded  iu  it  is  found  in  tho  single  caste  of  the  Dkangan^  which,  too,  is  the  fourth 
in  point  of  numbers  of  aU  the  castes  in  the  Fresidency  Division.  This  caste  inolndee  the 
Kurbara  of  tho  Kam&tic,  who  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  nnmoronsly  re- 
turned compared  to  the  Dhangais.  The  main  trade  of  the  latter  is  in  she^  and  goate  and 
thoir  wool  and  other  produote.  Some  classes  of  them  dead  in  oattle  ajso.  In  many  ports  of 
the  Deccau  they  are  fixed  in  vihagoe  and  do  nob  move  far  from  their  homes,  and  in  sncli 
circumstances  they  speedily  become  the  oconpante  of  a few  fields  and  settle  down  into  culti* 
v&ters.  Klaowhere  they  rove  about  brom  ]^ture  to  pasture.  A good  deal  of  rough  wool 
spinning  and  oven  weaving  cf  blankets  is  done  amount  them,  but  their  principal  reliance  is 
still  on  their  fiocka.  The  next  caste  in  point  of  numbers  to  tho  Dhaug^  is  the  Wanjdra^ 
or  Brin jiri.  There  are  two  distinct  branches  of  thia  caste  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
tho  Presidency.  One  is  tho  well-known  carrier,  who  brings  down  graiii,  Sk.,  to  the  coast  and 
takes  back  safl  The  other,  which  Is  most  numerous  in  tos  Deccau,  cousists  of  agricultdrisio 
only,  who  have  settled  all  over  the  north  of  this  Division  and  have  elmoat  abandoned  the 
carrying  trade  except  to  the  extent  of  sending  their  oorte  and  cattle  away  to  earq  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  timo  thoy  are  not  requiroa  for  cultivation.  The  latter  cLaoe  are  held  in 
good  estimation  amongst  their  neighbours,  tho  Kunbis,  and  prooent  hardly  any  trace  of  a 
wimderiug  origin.  There  are  in  them,  as  in  so  many  other  castes  of  obscure  descent,  traces 
of  Bajput  blood.  The  third  caste  is  that  of  the  QauUt^  which,  though  found  scattered 
all  over  the  Deccau,  is  congregated  chioHy  in  the  Koukau-  Here  they  are  largely  engaged 
in  cultivation,  though  elsewhere  their  ordinaiy  and  indeed  their  only  ooouMtion  is  that  of 
cattle-breediDg  and  doiiy-keeping.  The  other  two  castee  are  Gujarat  shepherds,  the  Bhar* 
w&d  and  Rabdri.  The  pressure  of  cultivation  on  available  laud  in  this  Division  has  driven  the 
pastoral  tribes  to  the  outlying  tracts  where  there  is  still  plenty  of  waste  for  graxing,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  agrionltunl  cattle  ore  probably  better  oared  for  than  amongst  tlm  Carm.^  of  the 
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Deocfru,  wBere  pMtore  land  ia  abutidatitj  if  not  remmieratiTe  ; eo  in  sfcall-feedii;^ 

And  camfol  Btabling^  tend  to  raise  the  Tolae  of  the  stook^  and  indnoe  the  ownera  to  work 
it  loQi^erj  matead  of  oonetantlj  changinffj  ae  ebowhere.  Than  the  paatoral  caetea  here  are 
gradaally  taking  firet  to  field  labour,  then  to  agricnltnre  on  their  own  aocoontj  and  the 
breeding  of  catue  and  eheop  b lel^  to  othera  from  distant  parte  of  the  ootintr^. 

StATABaBeL 

The  aoTOn  caatoB  of  fishera  and  aadoTfl  shown  in  the  OoraparatiTe  Ttable  contain  nearlj 
96  per  cent,  of  the  popalation  of  this  order.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bhoi,  which  ia 
compoaed  to  a large  extent^  of  inland  fiahertnen,  most  of  the  castes  are  from  Qmar^t  or  the 
Eonkan.  Two,  howeyor,  are  indigenona  and  confined  to  Kdnara  alone.  The  KAdrtwM  are 
widely  spread  ^ong  the  whole  coast,  and  number  almoat  18  per  cent,  of  the  order.  They 
are  not  so  mnch  fisbormen  aa  milora  and  boatmenj  and  in  Gujarat  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
tile-tnming  trade.  The  IfdchhUt  on  the  other  hand,  are  ohiedy  fishermen,  though 
found  aa  hitmen  near  the  coaeb  of  their  native  Gnjor^t.  Their  strength  ia  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the  purely  Konkan.  tribes  the  largeat  is  the  GahtI,  oontaining  11 ‘6 
per  cent,  of  the  order.  It  ia  abo  found  to  a oonsideTable  extent  in  Ednara.  The  email 
and  semi-aboriginal  caete  of  the  Mdng^a*  is  found  in  the  same  DiTieion,  thongh  farther 
to  the  north,  and  extenda  to  Gnjarit  and  the  capital  city.  The  Bhoi  is  the  largest  caste  of 
all,  inolndiEig  32^79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fiehing  popnbtinn.  Thu  caste  ie  not  entirely 
ennged  in  fishing  or  boating,  hot,  as  I have  ^reaoy  remarked,  ia  employed  as  porters 
and  eftrriera  of  nalkie  aU  over  the  country.  They  are  chiefly  fonndl  in  tlie  North  Deccan, 
with  the  fishing  branch  in  Gnjar^t  and  the  Eonkan.  The  two  K^nara  local  oaetos  are 
the  and  the  A'mbij  nnml^iug  reapeotively  2’32  and  S' 49  per  cent  of  the  order, 

PiaeoiT^K.  BBBT4Kra, 

Abcnt  two-thirds  of  this  order  oonsiats  of  the  Horjdm,  or  Nhatrif  f^ate,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dhobi,  OT  farif.  There  are  a few  isolated  instanoee  of  other  eabdi visions  devoted  to  per- 
sonal or  domestic  service,  but  those  1 have  mentioned  are  the  princip^  ones,  and  the  only 
castes  that  need  be  recorded  here.  The  h&rbera  are  relatively  in  the  highest  proportion,  as 
compared  with  the  total  Hindu  popalation,  in  the  Deccan  ima  Gajar^t.  They  are  below  the 
average  in  the  Konkan  and  KarnAtic,  and  in  normal  propcrttca  in  the  capital  i^ty.  In 
addition  to  their  ordinary  occa]^tioa  of  barbers,  they  are  m some  casee  the  village  mnsi- 
cianfl  and  in  Gujarllt,  leeches,  whilst  their  wives  are  there  the  mid-wivea  and  narees  of  the 
commnnity  at  large.  The  washerman  caste  ia  subdivided  into  two  sectiotis.  The  first  ia  that 
of  the  indigenous  class,  called  Farit,  and  found  ia  the  Deccan  and  Marithi  districts  gener^ly. 
The  second  is  the  Dhobi,  originally  coming  from  Bengal,  or  Hindufith^n,  bat  for  many  genera- 
tions settled  permanently  in  thb  Presifbnoy.  They  are  commoa  in  Bombay  City  and  in 
Onjarit,  and  though  feuna  in  the  Deccan  do  not  inter-mairy  or  have  social  intercoarae  with  the 
Pants. 

MmOE  PaOTXBSIOHB. 

There  are  a number  of  small  castee  included  under  this  heading,  but  the  eight  selected 
for  the  Comparative  Table  comprise  93  per  cent,  of  the  people  belong|ing  to  the  order. 
Mere  than  one-half  are  Guroo,  cr  temple  servants  of  the  Martha  dbtricts,  who  are  also 
makers  of  garlands  and  leaf-pbtes  for  the  use  of  Hiadns  at  festivals.  They  are  not  found 
in  oonsiderable  numbers  except  in  the  Deccan  and  Konkan.  The  Shdt,  or  genealogists  of  the 
Ba^pnts,  are  the  next  caste  in  order  of  numbers.  Though  they  are  mostly  congregated  in 
GujarAt,  within  reach  of  their  patrons,  their  occupation  of  recording  the  domestic  occur- 
rence s in  the  families  of  the  other  castes  to  whom  they  are  accredit^,  takes  them  to  the 
Deccau  iu  some  numbers.  The  a caste  origiu^Ty  doeely  allied  to  that  of  the  Bhita, 

has  now  almost  abandoued  a special  oocapation,  and  settled  down  in  Gnjar4t  as  cultivators. 
The  Qondhati,  or  village  mosiciaas  of  the  Deocan,  come  next  in  numbers,  with  €'33  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  class.  Or  a trifle  less  than  the  strength  of  the  Ch4rau.  The  Wdjantri  and 
iha  Kabuioria  of  Gujarat  seem  to  perform  somewimt  analogons  fanotions  in  that  Division, 
though  belonging  to  a diflerenfc  caste.  Amongst  dancers  and  actors  are  found  the  Devli  of 
Kduara,  and  the  lower  caste  of  the  Bhdwdya  of  OnjaiAt.  Both  these  seem  to  be  local  castes. 
Dast^,  there  are  the  Kalhdii  or  rope-dancers,  who  chiedy  Sequent  the  Deccan  and  Konkan, 
All  these  are  small  sections,  but  are  mentioned  in  the  Table  on  accoant  of  the  very  restricted 
uniuber  of  those  that  paraue  the  eponymio  oeonpatiou  wilhout  belonging  to  castee  with 
A more  general  title. 

Divoths  ayn  Religiocs  Mendicants. 

This  order  is  a smaller  one  even  than  that  which  precedes  it,  and  contains  but  four 
castes  of  which  the  GotatrU  iuolude  nearly  one-half.  Though  most  of  this  caste  etiU 
follow  nominally  the  profession  of  living  by  alms,  and  wander  about  the  country  from  shzine 
to  shrine,  there  is  a not  unimportant  sectiDn  which  has  settled  down  to  regular  occupations, 
chiefly  in  towns,  where  they  are  traders  or  money-lenders  ; ethers  are  cattle-breeders  and 
bead-sellers.  There  is  another  section,  the  deecendants  of  the  class  that  became  so  iufluentiaj 
shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  British  tojMwer  in  this  Presidency,  who  are  empl^ed  a* 
guards  at  temples  or  as  retainers  of  great  Hindn  honsos.  These  are  mostly  in  the  Deccan, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  conntiy  this  class  is  not  by  any  means  nnmerone.  The  remaining 
divisiona  of  this  order  have  been  ahstTacted  for  Gi^arit  in  the  gross,  nnder  the  genered  title 
of  or  devotee.  Two  other  castes  are,  however,  retain^  for  the  Docoan  and  Konkan 
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in  snffldjsiit  nambdrs  to  m&Vo  it  ^rtb  wkOe  to  idbow  tbem  in  ttiiii  torblo-  00  tliv 

Joehuj  07  village  fortimo^teUon^  who  am  aiao  mendioantei  and  tho  Bairigu^  a oaate  repro- 
•onted  in  nearly  oTery  largo  of  tho  JDoccah. 

Dxpeudkd,  Oft  TTaotJUS  Cierxi. 

The  origin  of  the^so  CBOtea  is  atOl  an  open  qnostioiij  so  I will  not  Tentnre  to  dijurnffg  it 
hero-  Tho  fact  that  in  most  casee  it  is  this  class  that  is  the  gnardiaa  of  the  yUlage  honndary 
EoarkSj  and  the  referee  in  diepntea  ae  to  the  litnita  of  paTticnJar  ^elda  at  the  oatshirts  of  the 
yillagfe,  eeeme  to  indicate  clearly  the  aboriginal  claims  of  the  Mohdrs^  or  Dheds.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  thetle  are  tribes  of  eqnal  antiqnity  in  the  land  who  am,  notwithstanding 
their  low  position  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  Hindu,  within  the  pale,  ao  it  were,  and  not 
nnclean.  It  is  Tery  clear  that  as  soon  as  the  oolonists  had  establlahed  themeelres  in  a rit- 
lage  some  one  must  have  been  appointed  to  remoye  the  oaroasses  of  the  sacred  cattle  which 
it  may  be  presnmed,  were  allowed  to  die  of  old  age  and  weakness  in  those  days  as  at  pre- 
sent*  It  may  have  happened,  therefore,  that  the  class  of  Aboriginals  that  agreed  to  nndertake 
this  dnty  were  reinatahed  in  their  land  whilst  the  rest  of  the  cnltiTatora  of  the  old  race  were 
driren  away  to  distant  and  lees  desirable  places.  Of  castes  of  the  description  coming  under 
thia  order  them  are  only  three  which  new  be  noted  horn.  The  first,  however,  is  a very 
large  one,  coming  next  to  the  Ennbi  in  its  nnmbers.  This  is  the  Muthdr,  or  DAsd,  as  iC  is  sdU 
ceiled  in  &ajar4t.  They  oonstitnte  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  entire  class.  la  the  Deccan 
and  Konkan  they  are  esp^iany  namerous,  bat  are  comparatively  low  in  the  EaroA^tic  and 
Gnjardt.  In  the  latter  Division  the  vill^e  system  Is  weak,  and  moreover,  there  maybe 
emigration  of  this  class.  In  the  Eamitic  another  casto  of  this  order,  the  Manga,  are  more 
namerons  than  the  Hahdrs,  so  they  probably  occupy  the  position  taken  by  the  latter  in  other 
rarts  of  the  Deccan.  The  relative  strength  of  the  Mhngs  is  I4‘fi9  per  cant,  of  the  order. 
The  actual  strength  is  GOneiderably  over  100,090..  In  the  Deccan  they  are  less  employed  in 
village  service,  and  one  of  their  principal  means  of  livelihood  is  the  preparation  of  hemp 
and  Sie  manefactore  of  ropes*  To  North  Gojar^,  thoagh  nob  Apparently  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  Dheds  were  till  recently  largely  occupied  in  hand -wearin  g,  and  used  to  supply 
a great  part  of  the  ccarso  cotton  wrappers  worn  hy  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  there. 
The  Bhangia,  or  scavengers,  are  the  last  of  this  order.  They  are  indigenens  only  to  GujaMl^ 
and  for  the  serrice  of  the  rest  of  the  Presidency,  wherever  they  arc  wanted,  they  have  to  be 
imported  A There  is  not  eafliciont  employment  in  Gujarlt  for  them  ia  their  hereditary 
oceupation,  so  many  are  returned  as  general  labourers  or  as  mendicants.  The  rest  are 
largely  employed  hy  Mnnioipalities,  both  is  Gnjardt  and  elsewhere. 

Lssonama  asd  MrsciLumoue.  ^ 

I now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  Hindu  commonity,  and  as  It  is  a very  mdefinite  one 
there  is  little  aboni  the  castes  included  in  it  that  calls  for  a general  description.  About 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  classed  under  this  bead  has  been  included  in  the  eight 
castes  shown  in  the  Oomp^^ative  Table.  The  most  important  of  those  numerically 
is  the  Berad,  or  Bedar,  which  comprises  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  order.  This  caste  ^ 
one  that  properly  belong  to  the  K;0n&tic,  but  it  Is  also  found  in  the  Shol^pur  District  of 
the  Deccan.  The  Berade  are  mostly  cultivators,  either  as  occupants  or  field  laDonren.  They 
are  also  employed  as  village  watchmen  over  a coneiderable  tract,  and  this  gives  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  of  ^origmal  descent,  like  the  BujimmAm,  who  adjoin  their  territory  to 
the  north  and  west.  The  latter  have  a strength  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  order.  They  are 
principally  found  in  the  Poona  and  E^t^ra  Collectorates,  and  bear  a bad  name  for  theft 
and  robbery.  The  Waddara,  a waudering  tribe  cf  earth- workers  and  laboorers,  originating 
in  the  Telinga  <»dntry  to  the  south-east  cf  the  Presidency,  are  found  in  the  Decc^  and 
Kamfitic  wherever  there  is  a large  job,  such  as  embanking  or  excavation,  to  be  had.  They 
are  now  coming  still  further  from  their  native  place,  and  were  enumerated  ia  both  the 
Konkan  and  in  QnjaMt.  Jn  the  latter  Division  the  IFi^hriV,  with  about  9 per  cent,  and  the 
Galda  with  3^3,  are  the  two  chief  castes  that  come  into  this  catego^.  The  former  are  now 
labourers  and  fowlers,  and  are  most  common  in  the  northern  districCe,  but  they  are  reportedf 
to  have  sent  expeditions  to  far  beyond  eastern  limits  of  this  Presidency  in  search  of 
favonrahle  grounds  for  thieving,  cattle-lifting,  and  the  tike  expeditions.  More  mimerons 
than  these  are  the  LdmaTia  of  the  Kam^tiu  This  curiona  oaste  appears  to  have  originally 
come  from  Central  India  or  North  Gnjardt,  but  at  the  present  day  there  are  comparatively 
few  in  that  direction  In  the  south  they  are  labourers,  onltivators  and  wanderers,  with  a bad 
character,  like  most  of  this  order,  except  the  Golds  and  Kamdihia.  The  Korvia,  with  whom, 
perhaps,  the  Eafltadw  might  be  combined,  are  mostly  in  the  Kamdtie,  where  they  wander 
from  village  to  village,  with  vaHons  pretexts  of  gaining  their  living  otherwise  than  dishouest- 
1y*  The  Kaikddis  of  the  Deccan  are  apparently  makers  of  the  date-matting  so  common  in 
that  Division,  but  like  the  Waddsr,  Eorvip  and  Lamin,  they  belong  to  the  lowest  type  of  the 
community.  The  ifomdi&ts  seem  to  be  settled  chiefiy  in  the  capital  city,  where  they  work 
as  builders  and  carpenters.  The  GcuCiip  are  also  found  there,  ezercising  their  ordi^ry 
occupation  of  grain-poaDdiag  and  riceAusking,  os  in  GujarAt. 

VMuhuDtiiBdsn  vwMpATV  from  ibs  Oentril  Pmvmeei  Heui  to  bo  mooh.  einplojed  in  town^  id  tka  D«na 

t Guntborpe  in  his  Noiat.  on  orimiiuil  tribe*  of  Bar&r  vid  the  Cantml  ProviDeeaAitTibDtv 

a Oujmriti  oririn  tn  the  whole  widely  spread  cUd*  known  in  diKemTit  Prorinoea  u Wtlgbri,  Bsdhak,  B^urt, 
Pbsusi  FArdM,  Takkri,  kc.  Sherrui^  Moms  to  bav«  eniertalned  a rimiLu  notion.. 
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AMBiaXNAL  AXU  FORW  TsIBH. 

The  oompBTfttiTe  tahln  aliow^  the  aborigine  tribes,  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  term  which  I have  adopted  thronghottt  this  work,  are  altogether  absent  from  the  Karn^tio 
and  fBry  ne&rlj  ao  from  the  Giij  and  Island  of  Bombay,  They  are  moat  nnmerona  in 
the  Deccan,  or  rather  the  northern  distKctsi  of  that  DiTiaion,  aa  they  are  not  found  to  the 
Bonth  of  Afamednagar.  In  Gnjar£t,  too,  there  is  a good  epHnkling,  especially  in  the  Panch 
Mah&la  and  Surat.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  of  the  ei^t  tribes  diatingniahed,  the  Ohodra  and 
Qdmtha,  that  are  only  met  with  in  the  latter  diatrict.  The  Bhodia,  also,  are  fonnd  in  Thina 
only  as  immigraats  from  Smat,  the  dietrict  that  immediately  adjoins  it  on  the  north.  The 
NaiJeada  are  foond  in  two  portions,  the  Grst  in  the  south  of  Surat,  where  they  are  settled  as 
CDltiratora,  like  the  Dhodia,  the  second  in  the  wilder  district  of  the  Panch  Mahdis.  The 
Wdrli  and  ^dChodi  are  entirely  Konkan  tribes,  and  scarcely  found  out  of  the  TMna 
Disirict.  The  TAdlcttr,  too',  were  it  not  for  the  sharing  of  their  appellation  with  the 
Brahmakahatrias,  as  mentioned  in  a earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  would  be  found  localised 
altogether  in  the  Konkan  and  on  the  crest  of  the  Gh^ts,  in  the  Nibik,  Poona  and  Ahmed* 
nagar  Districts, 

The  BhiU  frequent  difierent  parts  of  Gnjardt  aa  well  as  the  wilds  of  the  uorthem 
parts  of  Kh&udesh  and  the  IMng  forests.  They  form  nearly  half  the  entire  population  of  their 
order,  and  are  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  characteristic  of  all  the  forest  tribes.  The 
rest  hare  al!  more  or  less  settled  down  to  cultivation,  though  the  agriculture  of  the  K&thcdi  and 
WArli  is  of  the  simplest  description.  All  these  tribea,  aa  well  as  the  O^tba  and  Panch 
Mahdl  N&ikada,  are  less  addicted  to  nettled  habits  than  the  real.  Wherever  they  have  not 
moved  down  into  the  more  level  tracts,  they  continually  ehift  their  dwellings  from  one  site 
to  another,  and  on  some  oocaeions  the  whole  hamlet  is  thus  transferred  to  a considerable 
distanoe  from  its  former  site.  Omens  or  mishaps  are  the  moring  causes  of  those  fittings. 
It  is  difficult  to  apportion  a distinctive  rank  amouj^t  the  aborigioal  tribes  to  any  of  those 
1 have  mentioned,  hut,  ronghly  speaking,  the  KMhodi,  W^rli,  Qhodra,  G&mtha  and 
Oh^t  Thikur,  are  in  a lower  grade  to  the  Dhodia  and  the  NAikada,  The  Bhil  is  perhaps 
enperior  to  the  rest  physioally,  though  this  tribe  has  many  snbdlvisionA  and  local  variations, 
wMch  pmvont  the  applieation  to  it  of  any  gensral  characteristic*  Ihey  are  largely  employed 
in  the  villages  of  the  plains  as  watchmen,  or  more  oorrectly  s^aking^  are  made  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  village  against  the  depredations  of  their  fellow- tribes  men  from  a distance. 
Out  of  the  eight  tribes  recorded,  this  is  the  only  one  that  h^  the  name  of  being  distinctly 
given  to  lawlessness  and  which  is  placed  under  surveillanoo  as  soon  as  a party  of  them  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  open  country* 

JTainb. 

There  are  about  eighty  subdivisions  of  this  common  tty  Bhowu  iu  the  detailed  list,  but 
the  six  giveu  in  the  Comparative  Table,  together  with  the  two  indsfiuite  ones  also  there 
reoorded  include,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  92  per  cent*  of  the  whole.  No  less  than  38 
per  cent,  of  the  Jains  returned  themselves  under  the  vague  heading  of  Shrdwak,  or  Jain 
layman,  without  any  other  indication  of  their  social  status.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
further  distribute  these  into  the  two  main  classes  of  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural 
which  have  already  been  brought  forward  in  thia  work  as  constituting  the  most  important 
distinction  in  this  Presidency.  The  most  nnmerqns  class  is  that  of  the  commerdal  Shrdwak, 
which  is  returned  iu  the  greatest  relative  n ambers  in  the  Deceau  and  Bombay  City. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  a large  number  cf  this  class  is  properly  denominated  Omedl  or 
Jfum&od,  and  to  the  former  belong  a great  many  of  the  well-known  traders  and  money- 
lenders of  the  Deccan,  generically  termed  Mdneddi.  The  Shrirndlis  of  Gnjo^t,  and  the 
Porirdt  and  Humbad  of  the  north  ocme  next  iu  nmnerical  strength.  These  are  all  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  Gujorit.  The  two  principal  cultivating  castes  of  this  religion  are  confined  to 
the  Kamitic,  and  to  one  or  the  other  are  to  be  assigned  the  large  number  of  the  Shriwaks 
of  this  Division.  Of  the  whole  Jain  community  about  two-thirds  belong  to  the  commercial 
and  the  rest  to  the  southem,  or  agTicaltaral  section. 

MuHAintaDAiis, 

The  subdlviaiona  of  this  community  Ehown  on  the  list  amount  to  over  230  in  nnmher, 
but  it  appeora  that  moat  of  these  titlea  are  returned  by  a very  small  population,  chiefly  in 
the  north  of  Gnjar^t*  The  ten  castes,  or  divisions  giveu  in  the  Comparative  Table,  comprise 
over  S4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  rest,  a large  proportion  is  classed  simply  aa 
Muhammadans  in  the  City  of  Bombay.  I have  divided  the  castes  selected  into  two  secttcos, 
net  as  repr^entlng  any  practioali  difference,  but  as  indicating  the  race  to  which  each  class 
nommally  belcugs.  The  first  is  that  which,  from  its  title,  claims  a foreign  origin.  It 
inclndea  about  73  per  cent,  cf  the  castes  shown  in  the  table*  The  largest  divisfen  is  that  of 
the  BhaikhSf  a general  title  which  is  returned  hj  more  than  55  per  cent,  cf  the  whole  Mnham- 
madan  community.  There  are  three  other  divisions,  the  Saiadst  with  6^3  per  cent.,  the 
Patous  with  7 '96  per  cent,,  and  the  MoffhaU,  which  have  a s trench  of  only  0-66  per  cent 
I have  already  remarked  iu  the  third  chapter  that  the  prsvalenoe  of  such  titles  iu  this  part 
of  the  county  seema  to  indicate  that  the  persons  converted  from  the  Hindu  faith  by  the 
Aooial  or  political  iuflnenoo  cf  the  great  Muhammadan  leaders  assumed,  in  default  of  any 
alteruative  caste  system,  which  they  were  unable  to  do  without,  the  clau- title  of  their 
patron*  lu  the  retnmsi  I End  every  sort  of  trade  and  ocenpation,  recorded  in  the  name  of 
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ftll  these  so  thAt  there  is  no  merk  reteined  as  in  the  case  of  Ibe  cooTerta  of 

which  the  cliuui  of  their  Hiada  aocoatiy  can  be  tiACod^  Amo^^t  those  which  are-  more 
dietiQctlj  reoogoizabte  as  coDTorte  from  the  local  Hindu  caste^-^ix  divistoas  are  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  be  recorded  in  the  Comparatiiro  Table-  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
or  JjfLUi^A^  Ba&eraft.  These  are  fouadj,  as  I stated  elsewherej  in.  all  parts  of  the 
country,  though  priacipallv  in  Gujarat  and  the  capital.  They  conatitatOj  howererj  but  2 '87 
of  the  Muhamm^an  population-  The  Sunni  B^horahv  of  Qujar^t  are  more  numerons,  and 
reach  the  relatiTe  stren^h  of  5'56  per  cent.  There  are  two  claasea  of  these,  one  and  the 
smaller,  a trading  community  of  Surat,  the  other,  a widely  spread  and  influential  section 
of  the  agricaltural  population.  The  Shiahs  of  the  Bohonui  poreuasion  hare  the  name  of 
being  well  read  in  the  tonota  of  their  faith  and  amongst  the  moat  strict  of  the  Muhamma- 
dans  in  this  Preside ncy.  There  haa  recently  been,  too,  I be1ie?e,  a sort  of  rerira]  smongst 
the  Sanuis,  both  merchanta  and  cnltiratoTB.  The  latter,  howsTer,  retain  macb  more  of 
their  Hindu  custom  than  the  former,  aa,  indeed,  is  only  to  bo  oi^pootod  of  an  ^ricnltural  ctaas. 
Two  other  clasees  of  cultivatiag  Muhammadans  wholly  confined  to  Gujarfit,  and  evidently 
of  local  origin  (probably  conTorta  of  the  Hindus  of  good  race)  are  the  and  Moi^sfaZdmt 

of  the  northern  distnetfl.  Ihe  aggregate  strength  of  these  two  is  no  more  than  3'lfl 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  they  6nj(w  a oonsiderable  local  influence-  I now  come  to  the 
two  trading  classes  of  the  JEAo/ua  and  These  are  of  an  origin  more  northern  than 

ereu  the  Maleks,  and  hail  from  Sind  and  Guteb.  They  are  oonoentrated  chiefly  in  the  capital 
city,  where  they  hold  a high  position  for  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  ooneequently  for 
respectability.  The  Khojas  are  Bhiahs,  and  one  section  follows  derotedly  the  Persian 
descendant  of  Hsaan-i--Baobafa,  the  old  man  of  tbe  mountain,  founder  of  the  Aaaaasins,  whom 
ih^  regard  as  in  some  measure  an  inoaraatioa  of  the  dirinity,*  The  deroUoa  of  the  Bbiab 
Bohorae  to  their  Mnllah,  who  is  an  elected  leader,  is  also  most  remarkable,  though  of  a 
Tory  different  complexion  to  that  of  tbe  other  seot.f  As  regards  the  locsl  distribution  of 
this  community,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cnltaTBtiiig  MohammadanB,  bound  together  by  a 
diatingnishing  name,  arc  confined  to  Qa|ardlL  Tbe  trading  oLaaaes  from  the  Dorth  are 
mostly  in  the  capil^l,  and  the  Bohoraa  in  Burnt  and  the  Phnoh  Mahils.  The  Saiads  are 
found  mere  in  the  Karn^tic,  towards  Dh^wir  and  Kai£d^,  the  seats  of  old  M uhammadan 
|»Temor&hipB,  and  the  Pathfins  are  in  the  Deo4:»n,  the  hating  place  of  so  many  armies  from 
^e  plains  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  A large  and  heterogeneoua  moss  like  the  Bhaikhs  is 
necessarily  scattered  all  over  the  Presidency,  though  the  term  is  returned  more  &e^nent)y 
from  the  Deccan  and  KamAtio  than  elsewhere.  From  what  has  been  said  aboTe,  it  ui  plaiii. 
that  little  practical  use  la  to  be  made  of  the  classification  of  the  popnl^on  profeitsiiig  this 
religion  nnder  the  race-headings  implying  forei^  descent,  whilst,  on  the  other  haai£  the 
maintenance  of  the  caste  system  in  the  case  of  the  cultiTators,  and  the  exolusireneaa  of  the 
trading  sectioDe  give  to  their  sub-diyieions  a real  vitality. 

CpH&tdral  Iixfliianoe  of  the  Caata  Byatam. 

There  remam  one  or  two  points  in  conneotion  with  tbe  caete  ^stem  on  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tbe  sUtistios  now  collected  will  tend  to  throw  some  Hghk  The  first  of  these  is 
the  effect  of  caste  on  stem  or  regal  ations  regarding  marriage  en  the  oonstitntion  of  the  com- 
munity-  Another  is  the  relation  now  existing  between  caste  and  occupation.  I am  nnafalo 
in  the  comparatlyely  short  time  at  my  diepo^,  to  treat  either  of  these  snbjeota  as  fully  as 
they  deserve,  hut  1 trust  that  the  indtcations  I hope  to  give  will  be  anfficient  to  place  others 
on  the  track,  with  a view  to  complete  iuTestigation. 

Cseti  nf  siLAnoiiir  to  MABOiAaB, 

In  Ihe  first  part  of  the  Provineial  caste  table  at  page  zli  of  Appendix  0 the  general 

Sosition  of  all  the  principal  castes  with  reference  to  marria^  ie  shown  by  moans  of  a 
istribntion  of  1,000  persons  of  each  aex  at  two  periods  of  lire,  namely,  above  and  below 
fifteen  years.  This  division  was  prescribed  in  order  tc  Militate  ohcckiug  the  detsile  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  general  returns,  but  though  the  results  show  that  as  far  as  the 
main  body  of  the  Hindu  commnnity  is  concerned,  the  distinction  indrawn  at  a Buitable  period 
of  life,  it  appeare  now  that  the  whole  of  the  figure  are  before  me,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Br&hmans,  Writers,  and  upper  class  of  Wltnii^,  it  might  have  been  more  useful  to  have  lowered 
the  dividing  age  to  twelve  years.  This,  however,  oanld  not  have  been  done  without  a 
separate  abstraction  of  the  last-named  castes,  and  would  aeriouBlj  have  protracted  tho 
preliminary  work  of  compilation.  Taking  the  return  as  it  is  gitOO^  X propose  to  bring  to 
notice  the  chief  matters  on  which  I think  it  affords  information,  and  without  discussing  the 
whole  of  the  data,  to  give  an  abstiract  of  the  statistics  of  caatoa  most  generally  and  widely 
distributed  over  the  Home  Division.  I have  omitted  fit^m  consideration  the  capital  city, 
bemuse  its  nnstable  population  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Hindu  castes  returned 
there  are  from  one  or  other  of  the  four  Di visions  render  tbe  record  of  tbe  ciroumstanoeB 
now  nnder  consideration  either  soperfluons,  if  the  locality  of  origin  ia  described,  and  misleads 
ing,  if  it  bo  omitted.  Tbe  return,  therefore,  deals  with  the  four  Divisions,  Gujarat,  the 
Konkan,  the  Deccan  and  the  Kam£tic- 

* Am  th«  dunet  doovodjiBt  ^nf  Ali.  On  U»  at  m larg«  body  ot  Catch  HiodBii  to  Ihia  Met  about  A..U. 

1480,  the  hoad  qf  the  JEhajai,'or  nare^ealad  XmAcD,  wu  dwooTend  to  be  a J€th  AwatAr  added  to  tho  D of  VhduiB, 
thii  oao  beine  ^ All* 

V la  Ihe  (»H  dI  the  l^ohofna  then  £■  ao  handltaxy  vi^ht  to  mecMailoat  ^ aaoh  DiO^  Die  hfanjA  luuuaa  hJa 
aaocMiar.  H«  Moatallj,  ua  doubt,  qhooaH  oua  of  hU  ova  fuaiUy,  but  tbaM  la  no  iahuraiit  aaeradsaaa  ia  tha 
|)aiHB,  oatj  Lu  thjf  nartlua  ol  th*  apoatlA, 
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T1l0  mAttera  to  whioli  Attontioii  requires  to  be  moat  directed  arej»  first,  tbe  age  et 
metTiagej  witb  tlie  Aomeriosl  relation  between  tbe  two  sexes  st  tket  lima  Second Ir^  the 
prevalenoe  end  extent  of  the  castom  of  re-marruige  in  both  aexes  lespectireljr,  Befora 
entering  into  the  difierenoes  between  the  selected  caatea  with  regard  to  these  pointe,  I must 
digreae  a littlej  ifl  order  to  recall  to  the  reader^a  oiind  a few  fccts  noted^  but  in  maaffioient 
detail,  in  Cb^ter  V.  when  the  qaestion  of  marnage  in  the  difierent  religioiLs  waa  being 
considered.  Taking  oolj  the  Hindaa,  (aa  recorded  in  l^ble  VI.  of  Appendix  A.)*  I give 
below  some  general  ratios  for  the  fear  Divisions  which  will  form  a standard  of  oompanson 
by  which  the  details  of  each  caete  can  bo  jndgod : — - 
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There  are  important  differences  between  each  Division  which  It  is  desirable  to  note, 
,,  though  the  detailed  table  eeems  to  show  that  most  of  the  general 

propwttM  if  charactCristicB  mn  through  ereiy  section  of  society  irrespectiTe 

of  locality.  In  the  case  of  the  apper  clssaes,,  however,  there  is 
more  tmifortnity  than  amongst  the  masses.  The  first  point  is  the  prevalence  of  yonthfnl 
znarnages,  and  regarding  this  the  statistics  show  that  there  ia  far  more  uniformity  throaghent 
the  ooantry  amongst  girls  than  amongst  boys.  The  wives  nnder  fifteen  are  in  higher  proportion 
in  the  KvrAtio  than  anywhere  else,  bat  ^tween  the  rate  in  that  Division  and  tlmt  in  the 
Konkan,  where  there  is  comparatiTely  very  little  infant  msmage  of  this  sex,  the  difference  is 
only  aboat  9 per  miller  whereas,  m the  case  of  the  boys,  between  Gajardt,  where  over  Ifi  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  nnder  fifteen  years  old  are  married,  and  the  Konken,  where  only  4 per  cent, 
are  in  that  condition,  there  is  a gap  of  90  per  niille.  Taking  each  sex  separate  ly,  it  appears 
that  m the  Deccan  and  Kam^c  we  ratios  of  b^-hnsbands  are  very  mach  alike,  whilst  those  of 
girl- wive*  are  most  similar  in  the  Deccan  and  GnjaiAk  In  estimating  the  significance  of  the 
figures  for  the  Kam&tie  the  mistake  is  not  to  be  made  of  acoonnting  for  the  whole  of  the  excoss 
in  thoratio  of  girl-wivesover  that  in  the  other  three  Divisions  by  attribating  to  this  tract  so  great 
a differenoe  in  the  matter  of  early  marriagea  The  high  ratio  of  this  clssa  ia  dne  in  great  degree, 
no  donht,  to  the  famine,  which  tended  to  decrease  the  nnmber  of  the  girls  who  had  not  at  the 
date  of  enomeration  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  initial  ceremony  of  marris^  isnsaally 
p^ormed.  Companng  the  general  ratio  of  this  Division  with  that  of  castes  foond only  in  the 
Kdnara  District,  which  wss  piactically  nnaffected  bv  the  famine,  it  sppeara  not  anlikely  that 
one  or  two  per  cent  oat  of  the  twenty-nine  recorden  may  be  set  down  to  the  effect  of  the  bad 
yean  between  I87fi  and  1878* 

The  next  point  for  comparison  is  the  relative  proportion  of  boy-hnehaiids  to  o^ls  mar- 
_ ried  onder  toe  sge  of  fifteen.  Here,  again,  QnjarM  and  the 

Konksn  arc  at  the  two  eixtremlties  of  the  scale.  In  the  latter, 
no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  girl-wives  have  husbands  who 
have  not  pasaed  ont  of  the  age-period  to  which  they  themselves  belong  In  Ga|ar4t,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  abont  58  hosbands  not  more  than  fifteen  years  <dd  to  every  100  wives 
in  the  same  period.  The  proportions  in  the  Deccan  and  EamAtic  are  not  for  from  each  other. 
Thus  toe  Hindu  in  Gujarat  starts  married  life  at  a much  earlier  period  than  his  compeer  in 
the  Deccan  and  Konkan,  and  avoids,  accordingly,  a very  large  gap  between  his  age  and  that 
of  his  first  sponse. 

In  oolnjnns  fi  and  7 of  the  table  given  above  are  abown  toe  proportion  between  hnsbond 
1^  ■ > . , and  wives  of  faH  age^  or  over  fifteen.  These  necessarily  follow 

in«n  women.  figores  showu  lu  the  preceding  portion  of  the  table,  and  we 

find,  therefore,  that  in  the  Konkan  there  are  moat,  and  in  the  Kam&tic  fewest,  wives  of  this 
age  in  oomparison  to  the  number  of  hnsbsods. 

The  last  ratio  referring  to  married  life  is  that  of  the  aggregate  of  wives  to  that  of  hns- 

WMiA  bands,  given  in  colnmn  8.  The  figures  for  the  Konkan  ro- 

* ^ quire  to  be  accepted  with  the  qualification  that  the  emigration 

from  Batmigiri  must  affect  senouely  the  proportion,  as  many  of  the  married  adnlts  are  away,  at 
sea  or  in  Bombay.  The  Gnjar4t  figure  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  other  Divuiionfl , 


B 69f — 
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And  it  is  difficalt  to  find  any  satiafafciorj  explanatian  of  tliis  difforenoej  nnleaa  it  maj  h&  tlie 
abeonco  o£  mvny  of  the  trivee  in  their  fathe^a  homeB  in  Uw  Ntiti7e  that  enrroimd  the 

Bntiah  territoiy  of  the  IHtiAioiij  whioh  appears  inAdeq[a&t&  The  pnotice  of  polygamy^  it  im 
to  be  regretted^  cannot  be  traced  through  the  retnmA  collected  at  the  oenanB* 

The  remainder  of  the  retiim  relateA  to  the  widowed^  an  important  section  in  [ndlazi 
t/iidftmpt  Bociety.  There  ia  a oonaiderable  difference  between  Gnjar&t 

and  the  Kamdtio  and  the  two  other  DiviBioafi^  Taking  each 
sex  separately,  the  widowers  predominate  in  the  Kamil tio,  but  the  greatest  disproportion 
between  the  sexes  in  this  condition  is  found  in  the  Konkan,  which  shows,  too,  a higher 
portion  of  widows  than  the  rest,  if  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Kam&tic  be  excluded.  The 
ratio  of  widowers  to  widewe  is  highest,  not  in  the  Karii4tio,  where  there  ia  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  each,  taken  separately,  but  in  Gnjar&t,  W'hero  there  are  widowers  to  lOO  widows, 
sgaiust  92  in  tl^  south,  and  20  in  the  Konkan.  It  is  Tory  difficult  to  trace  the  effects  of  re- 
marriage in  these  dgures.  There  ore  castes  in  which  the  more  we^tbj  members  prohibit 
the  re-marriage  of  widows,  whilst  their  lees  prosperons  brethren  are  not  under  this  resection* 
Emigration  in  the  Konkan  end  the  &miiie  in  the  Kam£tic,  too,  introduce  a disturbing  factor, 
BO  that,  on  the  wholoj  it  is  with  regard  to  the  three  or  four  upper  orders  only,  which  are  known 
to  be  guided,  by  fixed  mles  as  to  the  fate  of  widows,  that  the  retnma  are  of  reel  use  and 
Tolue^ 

I now  proceed  to  give  examples  of  the  chief  castes  which  contribute  to  the  dirisiousl 
tiAf  totals  on  which  I have  been  commenting.  The  Bubdirisioita 

fUftert^a^  selected  m the  table  ou  the  opposite  page,  are,  as  &r  as  poesible^ 

thcee  which  are  the  most  geuerally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  four  DirisionSj  but  ooca.^ 
eiozially,  to  support  any  special  or  local  feature,  a caste  has  been  entered  which  is  not  fotuid 
beyond  a limits  area,  and  the  doable  entries  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  oombuiattoiu  of 
two  cognate  castes  for  different  Dirisiotis.  For  inatonoe,  the  D hangar  ia  entered  for  three 
tHriaiens,  bat  for  Oiriar&t,  whore  there  are  rery  few  ef  this  caste,  the  figures  for  the  oorre- 
xpoudmg  one  of  the  Bharw,4d  are  gi^'en  ; amularly  with  the  Kali  tribe  ; whilst  the  Berod  is 
pWsed  with  the  RAwalia,  which  ia  an  exdusively  Gujariti  oostej  as  the  former  is  KAnarese. 

'^dring  first  the  married  males  below  the  age  of  fifteen,  which,  howeTer,  is  a detail  not 
Bify-ntarHao*  shown  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  in  ail  four  CKvieious  there  is 

comparatively  little  boy-marrmge  amongst  the  BrAhmaus,  and 
that  ft  is  especially  rare  in  the  case  of  Gaud  colony.  The  ratio  is  a little  higher  in  Gajar&t 
than  ekewhere,  but  only  rises  above  the  average  for  that  Division  amongst  the  cultivating 
classes  of  Br^mane,  sucfa  as  the  AnAwata  and  Sajodia.  The  Rajput,  Writers  and  WAnLAs, 
too,  of  this  Division  show  comparatively  low  ratios,  and  the  general  averaw  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  later  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place  against  the  Talab^  Koli  and  other 
semi-aboriginal  tribea.  The  instance  of  the  Kadwa  Kanhi,  whioh,  as  pointed  out  in  Ohapter 
V,  la  quite  exceptional  owing  to  the  hurry  to  get  sJl  the  children  of  both  eexee  Tnarried  off 
daring  the  lucky  season  of  1880,  may  be  omitted,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
proportienii  are  found  amongst  the  ortisaiLS  of  this  Division,  such  as  the  weavere,  oilmen, 
potters,  rice-peundera,  and  cotton  pnntere.  It  is  worthy  ef  remark  that  in  the  rest  of  the  Pre- 
sidency also,  the  weavers  are  disbngoiehed  in  this  respect,  though  not  so  markedly  as  in 
QnjarAt.  Speaking  generally,  it  ap^re  that  in  all  the  DiviHious  it  is  the  custom,  or  at  least 
the  tendency,  for  ecus  to  be  mairied  late  in  the  upper  and:^  lower  castes,  and  for  the  middle 
classes  espec^ly  the  artisans  to  marry  them  off  early.  Except  in  GujarAb,  however,  there  ia 
more  inequality  amongst  the  latter,  and  the  teudeucy  is  by  no  means  so  nniformly  perceptible* 
In  the  Deccan  the  heavy  preponderance  of  the  MarAtha  element  decides  the  average,  and  in  the 
KamAtio  it  is  clear  that  the  losses  daring  the  famine  have  undnly  raised  the  preportiens 
returned  in  the  cultivatiag  and  industrial  castes  of  the  table-laud*  i^monget  the  agricnl- 
tnrists  of  the  ELAnara  district,  including  the  Havik  BrAhmone,  there  is  scarcely  any  bey- 
marriam,  aud  even  above  the  GhAts  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  labourere  and  lower  classes 
generally  ia  less  than  in  other  parte*  Loeking  at  the  whole  range  ef  castes  in  oounectiou.  with 
this  subject,  it  seecne  thid;^  except  iq  GnjarAt,  ^ere  ie  no  largo  eaaie  in  which  more  than  one 
boy  in  ten  is  married  nnder  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Ae  regards  the  marriage  of  girls  under  this  age,  it  appeara  that  though  the  general 
average  ia  highest  in  the  Kar^tic,  it  is  in  Gujwt  that  thexe 
are  more  individual  instances  ef  castes  in  which  the  ratio  ie  re- 
markably high,  so  that,  disconnting  the  effects  of  the  famine  on  the  ehild-popnlation  in  the 
former  port  of  the  country,  we  may  asBume  that  *he  normal  teudency  towards  the  early  marriaM 
of  females  is  stronger  in  the  north  than  in  south  of  the  Home-division*  la  order  to  make 
this  more  clear,  1 have  shown  in  the  table  o«  psi^  140  the  twelve  castes  amongst  whom  the 
extreme  ratios  in  both  direotioas,  and  for  boui  the  oonditioos  connected  with  marriage,  ai^e 
to  he  found* 
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Sotting  oaido  tlie  cano  o!  tho  Kodwas,  itt  wkioli  moro  tkan  8D  por  oent.  of  the  gtrU  ara 
f ^ marned,  we  find  that  the  Elam^tic  caste  in  which  the  highoet 

CAna-Tnamaffe  toon  VL  j.  appoM  ia  ooly  sixth  in  aetial  otdor,  and  that  oat  of  the 

twelve  selected,  not  moro  than  three  are  indigenoua  to  that  Division*  On  comparing  the  pro- 
portions for  males  and  females  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  castes  in  Gujarat  which  stand  very 
high  in  the  former  series  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lewas,  also  distinguished  in  the  latter, 
ana  that  the  order  of  the  first  five  castes  is  the  same  in  both.  In  the  third  serieSi  that  which 
^ves  the  ratio  of  boy-hnsbands  to  girl-wives,  all  the  oastes  are,  aa  is  to  expected, 
uo«e  of  Qnjarit,  bat  only  nine  of  them  appear  in  the  first  senes.  The  Lroh^r  and  the  Boni 
are  fresh  ones,  and  the  has  yielded  its  place  to  the  kindred  caste  of  Bharwid.  Of 

the  fiiat  four  entries  three  are  in  a stmllarly  h^fh  place  in  the  6,rst  series  of  proportions. 

The  relative  strength  of  widows  b the  next  point  that  calls  for  comment.  I have  not 
WidaiB  ^ determine  exactly  the  chief  castes  that  profess 

and  cany  out  the  prohibition  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  but 
the  information  at  my  disposal  leads  me  to  think  that  such  rales  are  nniversally  and  strictly 
observed  only  amongst  Brdhmana,  most  Bajpnts,  most  Qnjardti,and  perhaps  other,  Wdnids, 
and  all  Writeia  Amongst  other  castes  it  is  well  known  that  the  re-marriage  of  widows  dees 
take  place  to  a certaia  extent,  and  it  seems  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  prohibition  to  ho 
introancod  aa  any  portion  of  the  caste  advances  to  a state  of  wealth  Or  social  infinence  which 
readers  it  io  a position  to  wish  to  place  a barrier  between  itself  and  the  leas  fortunate  section 
of  the  oommani^.  1 have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  way  in  which  a pCTson  who 
has  attained  the  position  of  mler  of  a tribe  or  district  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Kahatria,  and  after  a few  decades  of  usage  aided,  probably,  by  occasional  intermarriage  with 
families  of  more  ancient  lineage,  has  his  claim  firmly  established  with  his  compeers.  So,  too,  in 
parts  of  the  country,  the  mote  powerful  of  the  Al^riginal  tribes  have  received  a patent  of 
nobility  dating  from  times  immemorial ; mid  in  modem  times  I have  heard  of  claims  to 
KshatHa  anceetry  set  up  by  the  riches  of  even  the  Christian  converts  in  the  sonth* 

This  being  the  case,  and  tbe  progress  of  the  ambitious  and  successful  community  being  thus 
restricted  to  one  direction,  as  the  road  to  the  BiAhmanical  order  is  practically  closed,  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  they  should  have  seised  on  that  characteristic  of  the  Military  order 
which  it  was  least  difficult  for  them  to  imitate,  namely,  the  aeclasion  and  jealons  approprlsr- 
tion  of  the  weaker  sex.  We  thus  find  traces  in  the  apper  class  even  of  cnltivaters,  ox  the 
pardah  system,  as  it  is  termed,  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Raj  pats  from  the  Muhammadan  i, 
and  also  of  the  enforcement  of  life-long  widowhood  The  special  castes  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  this  Presidency  in  which  this  tendency  is  known  to  exist  are,  in  addition  to  tbe  five 
orders  I mentioned  above,  the  SotuirSt  one  and  the  wealthiest  section  of  whom  have  put 
forward  claims  to  Brahman  descent,  the  PdftduTV,  or  leading  membeva  of  tbe  Lewd  oommnmty 
in  Guiardt,  the  in  the  same  Division,  the  Mardihds,  or  those  Kunbi  families  who  oo- 

capiea  in  former  days  a position  something  like  that  of  the  Pdtiddrs  now,  and  the  Khatris^ 
or  weavers.  As  to  the  laat-named  caste,  however,  the  information  gained  from  the  census 
retume  is  apparently  adverse,  at  least  as  far  as  GujarAt  is  concerned,  to  that  received  from 
other  flources.  There  is  a tendency  in  this  direction  too,  amongst  the  Konkani  WiuiAs, 
sneh  as  the  Vaish  and  MarAtha-  1 am  not  in  possession  of  information  with  reference  to  the 
KamAtic  castes,  so  that  it  is  ont  of  the  qnestion  to  attempt  to  discriminate  the  results  on 
married  life  of  famine  from  that  of  the  artificial  restriction  of  the  BrAhmanioal  system. 
Judging  only  by  the  returns,  it  appears  that  in  the  K4nara  District  there  is  less  Te-mairiage 
of  widows,  wth  aznon^t  the  onltivators  of  the  middle  dans,  as  the  Hilepaiks  and  Gdm- 
wakkals,  and  also  the  Havik  BrAhmane,  who,  aa  their  position  has  been  for  geuerations  an 
isolated  one,  may  be  presumed  to  have  kept  up  their  traditiona  in  purity,  whilst  their  influence  like 
that  of  the  AnAwalas  in  Surat,  may  have  leavened  the  mass  of  their  neighbours  and  farm  ser  van  to. 
Of  the  twelve  castes  selected  ea  having  the  highest  proportion  of  widows  to  wives,  there  are 
■even  BrAhman  sections  and  five  EarnAtio  agncnltnral  ttostes.  Of  the  former,  the  first, 
is  the  ShrimAli  of  GmarAti  a section  holding  a high  place  for  its  descent  and  respectability, 
lliroe  of  the  rest  are  GnjarAti  by  origin,  the  Andich,  NAgar  and  EhedAwal,  all  of  good  position. 
The  other  three  are  KaruAtici  and  two  of  them  belong  to  the  coast  district  only.  Of  the  culti- 
vators also,  there  are  two  castes  which  are  retarned  only  from  KAnara,  and  one  of  Rajput 
descent.  We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  castes  in  which  the  propertion  of  widows  ie  lowest.  The 
twelve  selected  are  all  in  either  OujarAt  or  the  Konkan.  are  found  in  the  former,  two, 

both  artisans,  in  the  latter.  After  the  semi-aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Dnblas,  the  next  caste  in 
this  respect  ie,  cniionaly  enengh,  the  weavers,  and  after  them  the  oilmen,  both  of  which,  it 
will  he  borne  in  mind,  have  been  eeen  to  present  a very  high  ratio  of  youth fnl  husbands  and 
wivee,  more  espectally  the  former.  Tbe  rest  ere  ahnosb  all  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  border- 
ing on  the  Poreat- tribes,  from  which,  perhaps,  they  originate,  1 have  lastly  to  note  the  ratios 
of  the  widowers.  A good  deal  was  eaid  al^nt  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  in  this 
condition  when  dealing  with  the  population  at  large  in  the  fifth  chapter.  From  the  eelection 
here  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  caste  where  widowers  are  relatively  most  nnmerons,  the 
MAngs  of  the  KamAtio,  the  ratio  is  only  abont  22  per  cent.,  wbUst  the  highest  ratios  of  the 
widows  have  been  seen  to  rise  to  75  and  76  per  oenti  Amongst  the  MAn^  themselvea  the 
better  ratio  is  no  less  than  51  per  oenl  A similar  disparity  is  perceptible  in  the  case  of 
pearly  every  caste,  but  less  marked  in  GujarAt  thaziL  elsewhere.  Of  the  castee  in  thia  seHee, 
it  appears  that  in  eight  instances  the  KamAtie  is  the  native  place,  GajarAt  claims  three 
and  tbe  Deccan  one.  The  first  five  are  tdl  KAnarese,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Havika, 
belong  to  the  table-land.  The  sixth  is  from  GnjarAt,  and  represents  the  higher  grade  of  WCnia, 
B 699—36 
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The  Diuth  is  the  mdigeaDiiB  oaete  of  Deoean  Brahman,  and  two  high  caetoA  from  GajarAt  clo«e 
the  liat.  It  may  be  pcnoted  oot  that  m thia  serieB  there  are  fear  oaetee  of  Brdhmojia  and  two 
of  W£niaa,  ordere  amoaget  whom  there  ia  loaet  early  marriage  of  boySj  and  a high  ratio  of 
widows.  The  latter  pecoliarity  u remarkable  also  amount  Berods  ead  Obattris.  With 
the  exception  of  the  wearers^  the  reat  are  culti'xatQrs  and  labonrers  of  the  table-laud  of  the 
Kamdtic.  In  conolnsion,  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  castea  in  which  there  are  proportion- 
ately fewest  widowers  to  husbands-  The  twelre  selected  are,  with  the  erc»p^on  of  twoj  in 
the  Konkan,  The  first  and  tJurd  of  the  series  are  remarkable  too,  for  the  low  ratio  they 
present  of  widows  to  wives.  The  proportion  of  widowers  is  lowest  in  castes  holding  no  very 
high  poeition  In  society,  and  one  or  two  of  the  entries  in  this  table  appear  to  indicate  the 
tendency  for  this  ratio  to  rise  with  the  poaition  of  the  caste,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
emigration  to  the  capital  may  have  affected  the  ratioa  of  caate  like  the  Mar^thds  and  MAlis, 
which  would,  under  ordinacy  circnmstauoesj  show  a higher  proportion, 

GaBTiBai,  CHx^oriaiBTicfl  or  Stbtem. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  if,  before  closing  this  portion  of  the  work,  1 endeavour  to  sum 
np  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  general  tendencies  indicated  by  the  reBulta  ef  the  enumeration 
of  the  particnlarB  about  marriage.  In  many  respects  my  inferences  will  no  doubt  be  corrected 
hy  those  who  hare  mode  the  costo-system  their  special  study. 

Firstly,  thou,  a certain  nniformity  seems  to  run  through  the  marriage  relations  of  the 
oommunity  tbroughont  the  whole  populatioTii  and  the  groat  Tanations  between  the  different 
DiTisions  that  have  been  pointed  out  above  seem  to  be  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  The 
imi versa!  characteristics  traceable  under  more  or  less  local  variations  through  the  aggregate 
of  each  Dirisiou  are  briefly  these  : — the  marriage,  in  the  firat  place,  of  young  men  is  deferred 
amongst  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  to  a oousiderably  later  date  than  amongst  what  we 
may  oalt  the  middle  section  of  society,  or  the  castes  about  half  way  down  the  list  in  position 
and  circumstances.  The  daughters  of  the  upper  classes  are  married  earlier,  on  the  ether 
hand,  than  those  of  the  middle  or  lower,  except  in  Gujarat,  where  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  is  that  there  is  a great  gap  between  the  practice  of  the  middle  class  and  that  of  the  lower 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  girls  are  married.  Everywhere  else  the  tendency  for  tho 
age  of  marriage  amongst  females  to  advance  as  the  position  of  the  caste  is  lower,  anless 
counteracted  by  some  special  onuse,  ia  distinctly  evident.  In  connection  with  the  queetion 
of  maTrisge  of  girls  who  have  arrived  at  womanhood  is  that  of  the  re- marriage  of  the 
widowed.  In  no  caate  doee  there  appear  to  be  any  prohibition  of  the  re-marriage  of  the  men, 
and,  as  a fact,  they  do  largely  marry  again,  cepecially  in  the  middle  and  lower  castes^  But 
such  a practice  as  regards  women  is  strictly  forbidden  amongst  the  upper  classes  and  is  dia- 
couFoged  even  amongst  the  higher  castes  of  the  middle  section  of  the  community.  Elsewhere 
it  IS  not  only  permitted  but  to  a large  extent  practised^  Asa  consequence  of  this  custom,  we 
find  a comparatively  small  number  of  widowB  amougit  the  Lower  classes,  where  the  ceremony 
of  re-marriage  is  much  less  expensive  than  that  of  marriage  in  the  first  mstauce.  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  life,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  an  extraordinary  preponderance  of  widows, 
amoQnting  in  seme  of  the  coses  noted  above,  to  76  per  cent,  on  tho  total  number  of  wives. 
To  this  Buomaly  tho  inequaJity  between  the  age  of  tho  couples  in  this  ctaas,  no  doubt,  largely 
contributes. 

It  would  he  icterentiug  and  useful  to  ascertain  the  exact  mauner  in  which  and  to  what 
degree  the  marriage  of  ^rla  immediately  on  their  reaching  puberty,  the  inoqoality  of  ago 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  subsequent  rc-msirisgo  of  widows  respectively  affbet  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  sexes.  On  the  second  point,  indeed,  I touched  briefiy  in  the  fcorth 
chapter,  and  expressed  an  opiniou  that  tho  inequality  might  possibly  tend  to  the  birth  of  an 
excess  of  beys  over  givle.  As  to  the  first  matter,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  danger 
cf  parturition  is  prol^bly  much  greater  to  women  of  that  young  age  than  to  those  who  have 
reached  their  full  deYelopmeut,  and,  though  the  data  eu  both  these  points  are  rendered  of 
less  value  by  tho  disturbance  of  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  Kamitic,  the  figures  for 
Gujardt  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a somewhat  greater  mortality  at  the  ages  of  10  to  15 
than  elsewhere  amongst  Hindu  females,  and  greater,  too,  than  amongst  the  Forest  tribes 
of  that  Division.  The  proportion  of  girls  of  tois  age  tc  boy  a is  779  per  mille  amongst  the 
Hindus,  and  876  amongst  the  Ahonginsls.  In  the  Konkan  the  ratios  are  respectively 
805  and  S66,  and  here,  it  may  be  noted,  girl-marriages  cf  Hindus  are  less  frequent.  In  Che 
Heccau,  strange  to  say,  the  proportion  amongst  the  Hindus  is  1 per  cent,  higher  than 
amoust  the  Forest  tribes,  hut  a good  many  of  the  latter  have  been  included  amongst  HiodaB 
in  the  general  age- return  from  which  this  calculation  was  made.*  Another  differeucie  is  that 
which  appears  between  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  duriag  the  first  year  in  the  two 
religions.  In  GujarAt  there  are  at  this  ago  958  Hindu  girls  to  1,000'  boys,  whilst  the  Forest 
tribes  show  1,052.  In  the  Konkan,  too,  and  also  in  the  Deccan,  the  Hindu  ratio  is  hlglier  than 
that  in  Gujardt,  I have  selected  GujariLt  for  oomparisen,  asitie  the  D| vision  that  undoubtedly 
presents  the  greatest  differences  as  to  marriage  cuatoms  of  all  those  now  being  considered. 
There  are  importajit  peculiarities,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter, 
to  be  found  in  the  Konkau  and  Karu^tic,  but  on  examining  the  castes  iadividuAlly  1 find  it 
BO  hard  to  discriminate  between  local  custom  and  abnormm  coincidence  that  it  ia  not  safe  to 
make  use  of  the  return  for  any  general  deductions.  Assuming,  as  we  reosouahlj  may  do. 


* Tho  Mme  nuy  h«  Mtid  otovt  the  Konkav.  In  trmet,  howavw,  thorv  n nvi  Um  widi  bfltwMn  tho 
Pomi  triboo  ind  the  mu*  of  th*  Himlv  cnltiTatoTV  that  ihcro  io  ia  tho  North 
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tliftt  lugli  ratio  o£  QianTtid  j^ris  in  Iho  tablo-lAnd  of  tbo  Earn^tto  duo  in  moaHuiro 

to  faminOj  Gajar4t  raniains  tbo  traot  in  whioh,  tlio  oae^tom  of  marr^n^  as  early  aa  pOHaible  is 
tnoet  prevalent^  and  it  in  here  that  the  disproportion  between  the  aeaea  is,  on  the  whole, 
greatest.  In  order  to  test  the  rebuma  in  Tanoos  waye  I prepared  a table  (giTen  below^) 
showing  the  ratio  to  the  total  paste  of  the  ohildren  of  eaob  sex  below  d years  of  age.  There 
are  oertain  featanee  abonb  it  which  may  render  it  nsofnl  with  referonje  to  the  qaeBtion  of 
the  inflneiice  of  age  at  marriage  on  sex^  so  1 ^re  thought  it  worth  inserting : — 


It  will  be  borne  in  mindj  of  oonree,  that  there  is  heavy  mortality  amongst  the  young 
during  the  hrst  and  two  following  yeersj  and  that  in  the  Karn^tic  the  period  here  giiren 
inclndw  that  ooyered  by  the  famine,  which  as  shown  in  the  second  and  fourth  chapters  of 
this  work,  has  serionsly  diminished  the  namber  of  ohildren.  I will  here  draw  attention  only 
to  the  high  latiee  amongst  the  lower  cast^  such  as  Bhtls  and  Kolis,  and  the  excess  of 
females  amongst  them  compared  with  the  deficiency  ^rceptible  amongst  the  BrdhmanB, 
wearerB  and  upper  castes  of  culbirators  in  Gujar&t.  It  ia  al^  worth  notice  that  of  the  two 
caeteii  confined  to  a single  district,  the  Sdraswats  and  the  HAlepaiks,  the  latter  with  a high 
ratio  of  ohildren,  show  an  excess  of  females,  whilst  the  Brahmans,  who  are  low  on  the  list, 
haye  the  hoys  in  excess.  The  resnlts  are  not,  howerer,  uniform,  and  it  requires  many  more 
tests  before  the  great  question  can  be  settled.  My  own  jodgment  on  the  subject  is,  I admit, 
at  prwent  suspended,  since,  though  I am  strongly  disposed  to  regard  prevalence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  girl-wiyes  to  men  .in  the  prime  of  life  as  the  ohlef  cause  of  the  disproportion  of 
the  sexes,  1 am  unable  from  the  statistics  before  me  to  say  whether  the  actual  nirth  of  more 
malee  or  the  great  number  of  deaths  of  females  in  child-birth  is  the  more  infiuentlal  fiictor  in 
producing  the  general  result. 

HPHi.ia(An4ife. 


URcbr  la  Tvm. 


WITH  10 

UltMl 

UlHi. 


As  regards  the  Muhammadans^  with  their  ill-defined  claisses,  we  can  do  little  more  than 

discuss  their  speciat  marriage 
customs  in  reference  to,  and  % 
comteriaon  with,  those  of  the 
Hindus.  On  this  consideration 
I have  given  in  the  Appendix 
only  the  classes  of  this  relijnon 
that  are  the  nearest  to  Hin- 
duism in  their  ordinary  life, 
but  iu  the  abstract  at  the  feot 
of  page  xlix  in  Appendix  C. 
will  be  found  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  wives  aud 
widows  in  the  four  Divisions,  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  those  I have  Just  been  discussing 
amongst  the  Mind  us.  From  this  table,  a portion  of  which  I reproduce  in  the  margin,  it  will 
be  seen  that  both  sexes  are  married  later  amongst  the  MuhiunmadanB  than  amongst  the 
Hind  ns.  There  is,  however,  a alight  difierence  in  the  other  direction  in  the  case  of  the 
males  in  the  Konkan,  the  explanation  of  which  peculiarity  does  not  appear  iu  the  rsburna. 
!nie  high  ratio  of  wives  of  all  ages  to  husbands  iu  this  Division  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  large 
proportion  of  sailors  and  boatmen  amongst  the  coast  Muhammadans.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  special  feature  of  Hindti  marriage  in  GnJaiAt  is  to  a smaller  extent  reproduced  amongst 
the  Mubammai^ns  of  that  Division,  and  the  proportion  of  boys  married  before  they  ore 
fifteen  is  very  high.  In  the  Karn^tio,  the  ratio  of  girls  married  under  that  age  is  consider- 
ably leas  aa  compared  not  only  to  the  Hindus  there,  but  also  to  the  Mul^mmadana  of 
Ooiardt  and  the  Konkan.  The  proportion  of  widows  to  wives  is  in  three  of  the  four  Diyiaioua 
higher  amongst  the  Muhammadans  than  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  though  highest  in  the 
Kam&tic  in  the  case  of  both  religions,  the  second  ratio  amongst  the  Mind  us  is  found  in 
the  Konkan,  but  amongst  the  Muhammadans  is  in  Gnjar^t  and  the  Deccan,  where  the  pro- 
portion is  identical.  The  serial  order  of  the  ratios  of  widowers  to  husbands  is  the  same  in 
both,  but  amongst  the  Muhammadans  this  ratio  is  hi^er  than  amongst  the  HmdnS  in  i^l 
Divisiona  hnt  the  most  southerly.  In  GuJoiAtond  the  Kamdtic,  too,  we  ratio  of  widowers 
to  widows  amongst  the  Muhammadans  ia  Tower,  but  in  the  other  two  Diriaions  higher  than 
ill  ie  found  to  be  in  the  cose  of  Hindus, 
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Ab  reg&rdct  tlie  difierent  flabdiriflioiifl  alkovit  iti  ibC'^ble  on  p&ge  xlix^  tliat  onlj 

one  exhibita  to  &117  great  extent  tho  proctioe  of  the  oarly  marriage  of  lx>jBf  and  tbie,  the 
Somii  Bohorahai,  ie  composed  of  the  desoondAnta  of  Hindu,  cnlti^etors  of  T&rtooe  caetes.  The 
early  marriape  of  girla^  toO}  is  moet  preTalont  in  thifl  case,  the  next  to  it  being  that  of  the 
oilmen  who  m thia  reepeot  follow  the  habits  of  their  Hinda  riTols.  The  three  olaeses  of  the 
MolesaMm,  the  Msleke  ^d  the  Choh&Da  are  ail  oonToits  from  either  Rajpote  or  l^ndns  of 
nearlj  as  good  a positioii  aa  the  Kshatria  of  the  DiyisioD,  The  chief  points  to  notioe  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  relations  fonnd  to  exist  amonnt  them  are  the  ooTapwatiTelj  small 
proportion  of  child  marrisgea,  and  the  high  ratio  of  the  widowed.  Amongst  the  Bamii 
whorahs  the  ratio  of  widows  ig  high  in  the  case  of  the  girls  bat  low  in  that  of  women  of 
riper  yeans,  aa  is  to  be  expected  from  the  earlier  date  of  the  marriagee  in  their  commonliy. 
The  Moghals  are  scarcely  to  be  counted  amongst  the  indigenoaa  tubes  of  this  Presidency, 
thongh  outside  the  capital  city  they  are  in  most  cases  peiimanently  settled  in  India  as  a trading 
oommnnity*  As  they  tmTsI  about  a good  deal  in  the  conrae  of  their  business  it  is  probable 
that  the  ratios  given  regarding  their  civil  condition  are  not  to  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  normal  relations  of  the  clsss  as  a whole.  The  last  section  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  t^ 
Shiah,  or  Dsndi  Bohoraha,  resident  in  Gn^ardt^but  fonnd  in  most  of  tbe  towns  of  the  Deccan, 
the  return  shows  that  although  a good  many  of  the  latter  class  are  settled  Feeidents  of  the 
place  of  their  adoption  there  must  be  ft  congidemble  migmtiou  between  Surat  and  the  rest  of 
the  PreaideDcy.  There  is  amongst  them  oompamtively  little  widowhood  and  notmnob  early 
marriage-  The  ratio  of  the  single  men  over  fifteen  years  old  is  not  much  below  that  of  the 
better  cisgg  of  Hindu  traders  of  the  Division,  and  the  latter,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
ig  higher  than  among  less  well-to-do  oastee- 

jAtHS. 

The  castes  selected  to  represent  the  circumgtancee  of  the  Jain  community  comprise  th# 
largest  cultivating  class  of  the  EaraAtic,  the  most  important  of  the  indigenous  Jain  traders 
of  Oujar&t,  and  the  chief  Si^LrwAdi  gecttons.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  Table,  p«^  xlix,  that  the 
first-named  claas  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a high  proportion  of  early  marriages 
amongst  either  sex.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  widows  to  wives  is  here 
much  lower  than  amongst  the  trading  section.  It  is  remarkablej  too,  that  tho  proportion  of 
the  single  men  is  so  much  higher  emengst  the  latter  class.  The  cultivating  Jains  bear 
in  fact  a very  strong  resemblance  to  their  Lingf^iat  neighbours  in  respect  to  their  marriage 
arrangements,  whilst  the  traders  of  this  religion  form  a clags  quite  apart,  even  from  tbs 
Hindu  Wani^  of  Gnjarit,  with  whom  they  have  much  in  oommon  in  other  relatione. 

Fonssr  TaisK. 

Of  the  Aboriginal  and  Forest  tribes  I need  say  but  little  here,  as  the  ^zteral  featores  of 
their  onstom  ae  to  marriage  have  been  already  brought  to  notice  when  discussing  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Hinda  system,  with  which  tho  more  primitive  relations  of  this  class  were  con- 
trasted. Omitting  the  W&ghria,  who  are  a settled  tribe  of  north  Gnjaxdt  labourers,  and  the 
Thdknrs  of  the  Deccan,  who  are  of  mixed  race,  it  will  be  aeon  that  the  rest  of  the  tribes  have 
at  the  moat  7 p^  cent,  of  their  giria  married  before  they  are  fifteen,  and  if  the  few,  probably 
wandering,  femiHes  of  the  WArus  and  KAthodis  that  have  strayed  beyond  their  Division  l>e 
left  out  of  oonaideration,  not  more  than  2 par  cent,  of  the  males  contract  alliancea  before 
puberty-  The  proportion  of  the  widowed  amongst  the  adult  females,  too,  is  remarkably  low: 
Dut  thcagh  the  same  feat  are  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  men,  it  ia  lees  marked, 
unless  we  select  for  comparison  the  upper  Hinda  classes,  or  those  found  only  in  GnjarAt. 
It  ia  worthy  of  note  in  iUustration  ^ the  tendency  to  early  marriage,  that  the  smallest 
proportions  of  the  married  under  fifteen  is  fonnd  in  the  lowest  aboriginal  classes  and  the 
ratio  rises  as  the  caste  occupies  in  a better  position.  Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  tbe  Gdmtha 
and  Chodra,  compared  with  the  Dahls,  who  are  settled  onltivators.  The  proportion  in  the 
latter  is  about  three  times  that  in  the  deni^u  of  the  forest.  In  the  Koidcan  tribes,  though 
ibis  tendency  is  well  marked  with  respect  to  the  males,  the  proportion  of  married  girls  shown 
a considerable  increase,  irrespective  of  any  rise  in  the  social  scale-  It  is,  in  fact,  amongst 
the  lowest  tribe  of  all  that  the  highest  ratio,  6 '6  per  osnt-,  is  found,  in  combination  with  the 
lowest  ratio  of  widowers  and  of  single  men  of  above  fifteen.  In  spite  of  these  intemal  varia^ 
tiona  the  aboriginal  element  as  a whole  is,  as  has  been  insisted  on  before,  on  a very  different 
footing  from  the  Hiodu  with  respect  to  marriage  reiatious- 

Castfl  in  HelAtion  to  OconpatioiL 

This  sulqeot  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  heads,  which  for  convenience  we  may 
term  respectively  the  social  and  the  economical  aspect.  Prom  the  former  stand^point  the 
question  is  the  extent  to  which  caste  is  theoretically  co-extecsive  with  ocenpation^  and  whe- 
ther in  the  present  day  that  relation  is  preserved-  From  an  economi<^l  point  of  view  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  the  relative  productive  power  of  each  main  subdivision,  as 
shown  in  the  proportion  of  its  workers  of  each  sex,  their  distribution  in  different  classes  of 
occupation  and  the  strength  of  the  nOn^prodnCtive  population  eupported  by  their  labour.  A 
special  interest  attach  ea  itself  to  the  latter  Buli|M:t  in  this  country  where  the  administra. 
tion  is  too  often  called  upon  to  eHtlmate  the  number  of  people  that  nnder  stress  of  famine  O'? 
hard  times  may  be  thrown  without  means  of  subsistence  on  the  public  fonds.  This  latter 
subject  would  he  more  conveuiently  dealt  with  in  a anbseqaent  chapter  when  the  geueral 
question  of  occupations  is  under  oonsideration  j but  os  the  details  given  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Caste  Table,  at  pages  1 to  liv  of  Appendix  O include  both  of  the  features  I have  men* 
tioned,  it  will  be  enough  if  I touch  upou  the  whole  series  of  statistics  at  once  in  the  present 
chapter.  With  regard  to  the  first  pomt,  then,  that  of  the  restriction  of  the  caste  to  its  eponj- 

* But  this  ii  uMcwuHy  duv  la  Kqo«  sie«aoi«  (o  Esmina 
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mill  oconpfttioDj  i6  will  he  Been  ihat  it  la  moat  apparflnt  in  th«  case  of  tradag  iraqairing^ special 
ipannal  trainitigj  anoh  aa  the  weavers,  tail  ere,  braziete  and  cepparsmitlis*  Theza  is 

an  apparent  exception  in  the  Dhcbis,  or  wasbermen,  of  Onjardt^  a Gaate  which  presents  a higher 
ratio  of  oeonpiea  than  any  other.  In  de^nlt  of  local  explanation,  1 should  bo  iacHned  to 
attHbote  this  peonliarily  to  the  jEact  that  in  this  Diyisioiij,  where  the  Tillage  system  has  been 
relaxed  from  the  time  of  the  Mnhammadaa  iaTasionsfrom  the  north,  the  washerman  baa  nerer, 
aa  in  the  Decoanj  had  a permanent  position  in  the  fillage  ostahUshmient^  and  baa  not,  there* 
fore,  been  led  into  the  extonaion  ox  his  occnpation  to  agricaltare,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
oase  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Presidency.*  I^e  agricnltoral  claeaes,  again,  are  excepted  from 
the  aboTe  remarks,  as  it  has  been  already  seen  and  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  statiatios  to 
be  broDght  to  notice  in  Chapter  X.,  that  they  compose  the  majority  not  only'  of  the 
oastes,  hat  of  the  working  population,  and  are  necessarily  more  addicted  to  their  anoee- 
triftl  pnrsnit  than  those  whose  liTOlihood  depends  npon  conditions  svea  more  precarions  thati 
the  Indian  season.  In  the  twelre  castes  that  rank  highest  in  the  proportion  borne  to  the 
total  number  of  their  workers  by  those  engaged  in  the  ancestral  occupation,  there  are  four 
agricaltaral,  one  Labouring,  six  indnstrlsl,  and  one  servant  olass.  If,  however,  laboarsrs  that 
are  practically  employed  almost  solely  on  the  land  be  incladed,  the  number  of  agriool-^ 
taraf  castes  m this  categozy  weald  probably  dll  the  list.  Another  remark  most  be  made 
regarding  these  proportion^  and  that  is,  that  as  the  workers  of  both  sexes  are  incladed  in 
the  calcnlatioa  the  ratio  is  higher  in  the  case  of  occupations  in  which  women  participate 
to  a greater  extent.  The  returns  show  that  these  occupations  are  those  of  wishing,  weav- 
ing and  sewiag,  without  counting  field  work  and  demestio  spinning,  which  are  largely  returned 
by  castes  in  which  the  women  have  no  other  apecial  occupation.  The  sale  of  fish,  too,  is  under- 
taken, to  a large  extent,  by  the  M4chhi  women  of  Giijsmt,  who  show  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages of  the  employed.  The  relative  proportion  of  working  women  depends,  too,  ha 
many  cases,  I see,  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  family  is  engaged  in  agricultnre,  either  by 
itself  or  as  a subsidiary  ocenpation.  There  are  abenb  28  instances  amongst  the  Hindus  of 
castes  in  which  the  women  are  employed  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  their  number, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  exception  of  the  washerwomen,  fishwomen, 
and  weavers,  t^  ooonpation  of  the  rest  is  of  a ^neral  nature,  sneh  as  honse^spiuning  and 
labour.  The  castes  in  which  there  eeem  to  he  the  fewest  women  employed  in  any  occn- 
|»tion  are  the  specially  technical  workera,  as  goldsmiths,  copperemitbs,  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters,  and  the  barbers  in  the  reet  of  the  community.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  Br^hmanis  are  returned  as  occupied  in  comparatively  few  cases,  and  such  aa  are  so 
recorded  ve  ohiefiy  Imsdholders^  and  engaged  in  domestic  service,  the  latter  task  falling  to 
tkhe  lot  ol  a large  majority  of  the  widows  in  the  poorer  fatnUies  of  this  order. 


1 said  In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  that  caste,  beginning  with  being  the  bond  between 
,,  „ . , t persons  of  the  same  ocoupation,  had  then  become  a hereditary 

qnalifioatioa  for  that  occupation,  and  as  society  ontgrew,  from  a 
oommeroial  point  of  view,  the  sphere  of  a monopoly  of  this  eort, 
the  easte  began  to  expand  into  a variety  of  occupations.  It  is  not  uninterestiDg  to 
see  how  far  disintegf^ion  of  the  hereditary  system  has  advanced.  With  regard  to  the 
non -agricultural  <^tes,  there  are  few  that  number  more  than  80  per  oent.  persons  working 
at  the  eponymic  ooenpatioD,  and  none  in  which  the  ratio  rises  above  88  per  cent.,  nnless  tho 
occupation  in  question  be  supplemented  with  agricnlture.  The  Provincial  table,  accordingly, 
shows  not  only  the  extent  to  which  members  of  non -agricaltaral  castes  nr©  engaged  in  esti- 
vation, but  also  those,  who  must  always  be  numerons  in  a system  like  that  of  the  Indian 
village,  who  have  entir^y  abandoned  their  ancestral  pursuit  for  ^ricaltare  alone.  Converse- 
ly, we  have  the  n amber  of  agriculturists  who  have  partially  abandoned  caltivstion  or 
added  to  it  some  ether  and  eabsidiary  means  of  gain.  This  tatter  point,  connected  as  it  is 
with  BO  vast  a population,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  I regret  that  the  return  os  a 
whole,  though  it  oorresponds  very  much  with  that  of  a neighbonring  Province,  should  be 
as  deficient  aa  it  evidently  is.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  separate  record  of  combined  ocon- 
pations  or  occupations  by  caste  have  been  recorded,  and  errors  on  the  part  of  both  eunmeratora 
land  abstractors  were  inevitable.  No  doubt  a good  many  entries  of  occapations  with  agricnltore 
subsidiary  to  thorn,  have  been  tabulated  nnder  the  name  of  the  prinoipal  ocenpation  alone,  as 
I found  to  be  the  cose  in  som©  of  the  t^Lak^e  of  Kh^adesh  and  the  Konkau  which  were  revised 
more  than  once  in  order  to  teat  work  which  appeared  faulty  in  other  respoats.  Deforring 
consideration  for  the  present  of  the  agricnltural  section,  the  Table  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Gujai^ti  artisans  are  those  most  &o©ly  engaged  in  cultivation  in  addition  to  their  hereditary 
pursuit,  and  that  in  this  class,  the  industries  that  belong  to  the  ordinary  village  life,  sach  as 
the  carpenter,  blackfimith,  barber,  potter,  tanner,  and  the  like,  are  pre-eminent.  The  weavers, 
tailore,  goldsmiths  and  oilmen  have  taken  less  to  the  soil  as  a source  of  livelihood  This  class 
in  the  Konkan  comee  next  to  its  neighbour  in  G^ar&t  in  respect  to  the  combiaation  of 
indnstry  and  agricuitnre,  whilst  the  Deccan  and  Enm^tao,  thongh  below  both  the  other 
DivisionSj  ore  ^ont  equal  to  each  other.  Iiostly,  ther©  is  the  case  of  the  Br^mans  to  re- 
ceive  oonsideration.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  pnblication  of 
the  Code  of  Mann  it  had  been  found  that  a priest  could  not 
Test  with  confidence  on  the  oontnbutionB  of  the  ^thfnl  for  the  doily  bread  of  himself  and 
his  family,  so  great  tatitnde  was  allowed  to  this  olaas  in  choosing  on  ocenpation.  Some 
few  trades  are  u together  forbidden,  but  these  are  not  amongst  the  most  desirable  or  the 
most  lucrative,  and  the  returns  on  the  present  oocasion  show  that  thongh  there  are  some 
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of  BrAhrpfttpB  wlio  &re  more  giTon.  to  noordotal  t^amiits  than  others,  then  is  ixoae 
in  which  OTor  60  per  cxml  us  thnc  engaged,  end  en  this  proportion  is  quite  exceptionoL 
The  prcporlica  in  the  Decoon  is,  m a rale,  lower  than  in  Gxiju4t,  and  in  the  latter  Division 
too,  apart  from  the  two  specially  agrioaltm^  classes,  there  is  a loTj^er  promrtion  of  Br&bimuis 
holding  land  and  liring  oy  it  than  elsewhere.  In  the  Deccan  end  m the  Konkan  reepectiTsly, 
there  is  one  oaete  of  this  order  that  is  rety  mach  giYeo  to  poseeasing  land,  bat  in  the  latter 
DiTiaion  the  holder  octaally  onltiTates,  and  in  the  former,  he  generally  lets  out  mostol  hi* 
estate  and  keeps  a lew  fields  for  his  own  nee,  hnt  tills  them  by  hired  lahoxir. 

The  Forest  and  Aboriginoi  tribes,  too,  need  bat  little  oomment  in  oonnection  with  thin 
AbriaiiuU  irifea  sabject.  Nearly  all  arc  cnltiYatore,  and  the  lower  the  bribe 

' the  higher  the  proportion  of  landholders.  In  the  case  of  semi- 

Hindas,  sneh  as  the  Dahlas  and  N4ilcs,  of  Sarat,  the  labourers  predominate  OYCr  those  who 
are  engaged  in  farming  their  own  land.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  number  of  field 
laboarere  in  this  close,  that  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  some  work  or  other  is  SO 
much  above  the  averago  fonnd  amongst  higher  oloaBea  of  the  popolotion. 


As  regards  the  tendency  of  agricoltarists  to  take  toother  work,  it  seems  from  the  retnms 
-.  ■ ^ ^ that  where  the  caste  is  indigenons,  and  not  transplanted  from 

Aw^m^^asrieudHrStS  another  part  of  the  oonntry,  there  is  bat  slight  inclination  to 

engage  in  skilled  Industries  or  la  trade.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  largest  proportion  not  returned  under  the  heads  of  iandholders  and  field  lobonrers  oomes 
within  the  claea  of  general  labourer,  which  includes,  no  donbt,  a good  many  persona 
who  Bfe  really  field  hands  oat  of  their  a anal  employ.  In  the  last  category,  that  of  unapecified 
trades,  which  is,  as  a rule,  larger  in  the  Xamdtio  than  elsewhere,  the  chief  occupation  is 
home-spinning,  os  is  to  1»  expected  iq  a cetton-grewing  connt^  without  machinery  or 
faotoines.  A small  proportion  of  those  in  this  clus  said  to  be  engaged  in  cattle- tending 
are  meetly  the  chtld^u  of  the  landholder  or  his  farm  servants,  as  the  return  ahowe  that  this 
ocenpatmn  is  generally  follcwed,  in  the  coae  of  other  thao  pastoral  tribes,  by  hoys  and  by 
a few  girls  of  under  fif^n  years  old. 


It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  economical  bearings  of  those  statistics,  aa 
it  is  with  the  social  features  of  caste  that  the  present  chapter  is  ooncemed,  and  after  the 
general  retams  of  ocenration  have  received  attantlon  the  ODnUMS^on  between  the  two  is 
troeeable  with  no  great  difficulty.  I will  therefore  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  caetee  in  the  capital  city. 

Bombay  City. 

It  caonot  be  expected  that  where,  as  in  this  city,  the  achednles  are  left  to  be  filled  np 
by  the  house-holder,  there  should  he  as  accurate  a record  of  a detailed  matter  like  the  caste 
as  Ifi  to  be  got  in  places  where  the  agency  is  mostly  official,  and  engaged  in  the  corrreotion  of 
the  en tries  for  some  weeks  before  the  final  enumeration.  The  fact  that  of  the  Hindu  popn* 
latioD  of  Bombay  only  3 per  cent,  returned  no  caste  or  an  oniDtelligible  ent^  in  this  oolomn 
of  their  schedule,  shows  that  efficient  aupervision  was  exercised  by  the  officials  appointed  fox' 
the  duty  and  by  the  heads  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  Hindu  community  who  woe  for- 
ward YolnntBTify  to  explain  to  their  lees  educated  fellows  what  was  required  of  them.  At 
the  enumeration  of  1872  the  proportion  retuming  themselves  simply  as  Hiadus  was  over 
9 per  cent.  On  the  present  occasion  examples  of  the  way  to  fill  up  the  schedules  of  diSorent 
sections  of  the  population  were  published  with  the  instructions  in  each  language,  according 
to  the  better  known  characteristics  of  the  respective  Divisions  of  the  Presidency,  and  it  ie 
believed  that  this  coarse  waa  of  mu<d)  aaslstance  to  both  the  public  and  the  enumerators. 

The  marginal  table  gives  the  proportional  diitrihution  of  the  Hindu  population  of  the  ci^ 
according  to  the  classification  adopted  for  the  rrat  of  the 
Presidency.  There  are  some  important  modifications,  how- 
ever, that  have  to  be  brought  to  notice  before  entering 
into  the  subject  in  detail.  These  are  with  reference  to 
the  class  elsewhere  shown  aa  onltivatore-  In  the  city,, 
as  in  the  coantry,  the  population  inclnded  ander  this 
beading  is  the  largest  of  all  the  classes,  bat  in  Bombay 
it  is  necessary  to  ai^nme  that  the  majority  of  tbe  agricnl- 
turists  that  come  irom  the  distriets  ore  general  labourers. 
Only  about  83  per  mille  are  really  engaged  in  ad^ial  oulti- 
Taticn,  Then,  again,  the  caste  of  Konkani  Kotis,  shown 
elsewhere  as  cmtlvators,  ore  pnnoipally  fishermen  in 
Bombay,  so  that  this  diebinotwn  nurat  be  taken  into 
accoimt  with  reference  to  the  distribation.  Qbmporiag 
the  general  popnlation  of  the  Division  with  that  now  under  oonsideration,  it  appears 
that  six  classes  are  more  namerouslj  represented  relatively  in  the  capital  than  in  the  rural 
distocts.  These  are,  the  Brfihmana,  who  find  a congenial  field  for  literary  and  oletical  work 
in  the  town,  the  Wr^rs,  for  the  same  reason,  tbe  'nwders,  Fisherfl,  Servante  and  labourers. 
There  £b  a trifilng  excess  in  the  proportion  of  Artisans,  but  not  so  marked  as  would  be 
manifest  if  this  table  showed  the  number  of  tbe  nates  included  under  the  heads  of  agrioul- 
turista  and  labourers,  but  whe  are  really  &ctory  haude,  engaged  in  purely  industrial  pursnits. 
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Th»  great  body  of  iha  Bajpots  bemg  landholders  and  oaltiTatora,  tliey  are,  neoeeaadlyj 
in  the  minority  heroj  nor  can  the  depresaed  outea  and  ehepherda  6nd  much  room  for  their 
expanaion  in  a city.  The  Tillage  ayatem^  too,  haa  mnch  to  do  with  the  aopport  ^ the  claaa 
of  wiimimMJiflj  who  oontribnto  «o  largely  to  trwell  the  minor  pTofeaaiona. 

Tho  next  point  I propose  to  notice  is  the  relatiTO  proportions  of  the  mAiw  sub-diviaionB 
recorded.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  diattibation  of  1,000  of  the  Hindoo 
popolation  t — 


1.  MurStiui  KaobL 
S.  Dbad  wl  Miibar 
1.  Bluutd^ 

4.  WIbIa 
Bl  LobSaa  Waul* 

6L 
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5.  KmikfciU  RoM 
Ol  Kiutn 

10,  Uixatb*  Koll 

11.  SodSt... 

IS.  BMtiB  (WSou) 

13,  Mali  

14,  UtfStha  WiaU 


IS. 

A'aftB 

17 

20. 

Loilif  

IS. 



...  10 

30. 

Kumbhar  ... 
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31, 

la. 

Dhabi 

...  14 

32. 
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lie 
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20. 
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04, 
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21. 
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12 
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22. 

..  11 

30. 
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23. 

Gaud  BrShmui 

10 

87. 

KAy^th  Fnbha  

24. 

FiUiue  Fr«hhu  », 

,»  fl 
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...  fl 

30. 
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20. 
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40. 
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27, 
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9 

41. 
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28. 
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42. 
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...  T 
«.  7 
» 0 
...  t 
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..  4 
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...  a 
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Here,  as  in  the  reat  of  the  Preaidency,  the  Mar&tha  is  in  a large  majority,  end  ia  col- 
lected from  moat  of  the  districts  below  or  near  the  line  of  HiULta.  The  numerical  order 
too,  of  the  castes  that  hare  been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter  ia  found  here, 
alao,  with  regard  to  the  next  entry,  whioh  ia  that  of  the  Mahir  and  Dhe^  AJter  these  come 
the  Bhandtuu,  a local  caste,  engaged  in  tapping  the  cocoa  and  palmyra  trees  that  grow  so 
nleatilolly  on  the  ialaniL  They  are  aJao  rice  caltirators,  like  their  neighbours,  the  A'^grms. 
There  is  a large  gap  between  these  three  anb -divisions  and  thereat  of  the  community.  The 
trading  clasees  of  the  6ujar4t  and  Sind  sections  come  next  In  strength,  foUowed  by  the 
Brihmana  of  the  Mardtha  opimtEy  and  of  Go j;ari.b.  It  is  hardly  necesssTy  to  enter  further  into 
d&taii  with  regard  to  this  list,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  relatiye  prcportioD  of  the 
subdmsiona  of  each  cider  to  the  total  of  that  order,  are  by  no  means  the  some  as  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country. 

In  condnsion,  1 will  note  a few  of  the  most  important  difEer^ces  that  seem  to  hare  taken 
place  in  the  numbWs  under  the  yarious  heads  since  the  preceding  censna  in  1872,  The  two 
hots  do  not,  howeTer,  oorreapond  in  all  the  details,  so  1 have  onlyselected  for  mentfon  those 
castes  which  seem  to  me  to  Iwto  been  recorded  under  exactly  the  same  name  at  both  enu- 
merations. The  most  remarkable  increase  baa  been  in  the  case  of  the  MohArs  and  Dheds, 
The  former  have  no  doubt  come  in  large  numbeTS  from  the  Deccan  and  Konkau  under  etress 
of  hard  times  in  their  natiye  district,  or  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  communication  in  the 
present  day.  As  regards  the  Dheds,  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  tho  increase  in 
their  nnmber  ia  due  to  the  extension  of  the  demand  for  private  servants  of  the  Bnb,.division 
known  as  Surstis,  bacause  the  birth-place  return  seems  to  indicate  that  there  hoe  been  a much 
larger  mflnx  of  this  closa  from  that  district  than  from  any  ether  in  Oujoi^  The  increase 
in  the  Dheds,  however,  is  evidently  bat  slight,  comport  with  that  amongst  the  Moh&ni^ 
and  is  of  less  consequence  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  since  the  former  are  uanolly  fairly 
wall  oS  and  well  honsad,  whereas  the  Mah^r  comes  up  eimply  as  a day  labourer,  end  throngs 
the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  town  with  all  the  dlth  O'f  the  dirtiest  class  of  the  village 
population.  The  proportional  increase  of  this  caste  amounts  to  €8  per  cent.  We  may  next 
notice  the  variation  in  the  section  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Hindu  social  scale.  The 
Br&hmanic  community  of  the  city  has  increas^  by  over  21  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years, 
and  by  far  the  majorify  of  the  new  comers  are  from  the  Deccan  and  Konkan,  Tho  increase 
in  the  Qniar&tl  Brahmans  seems  to  have  been  mnch  less  nroportlonotely  than  that  found  in  the 
colony  from  the  Konkan  and  Mirwdr.  Amongst  tne  Mardtha  Brahmjiua  the  increased 
nnmber  of  femalea  enumerated  is  very  marked,  mere  so  than  ia  the  case  of  the  Qejardtis, 
From  MArwir  hardly  any  women  of  this  order  are  to  be  found  accompanying  their  mole 
relatives  to  the  capital.  After  the  Mahdra,the  caste  that  ahowa  the  largest  aotu^  increase  is 
the  Mai4tha  Kunbi,  which  is  more  numerous  by  over  84  per  cent,  than  m 1 872,  The  remarks 
made  in  a former  chapter  regarding  the  movement  from  Hatn^giri  and  are  appli- 

cable to  this  coBtc,  which  is  the  main  one  found  in  those  districts.  The  cultivating  clus 
of  Mills  have  increased  by  40  per  cent,  and  the  weavers  by  30.  The  Bhonddris,  too, 
■how  an  expansion  to  the  amennt  of  11  per  o^t.  which  seems  tc  indicate  that  this  com- 
munity is  progresiitng  at  a normal  and  healthy  rate.  It  is  nnneceasaTy  to  go  throngh 
Uie  whole  list,  especially  as  the  ahove  castes  are  those  which  are  not  only  moat  numerous, 
bet  less  likely  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  abstraction  with  others.  The  population 
is  BO  shifting  that  it  is  less  important  to  secure  a detailed  record  of  the  castee  that  com- 
pose it  t-hfl-n  it  ia  iu  a rural  district ; atiU,  the  question  of  the  development  and  decadence  of  the 
mfferent  sections  of  the  people  in  the  chief  town  ia  one  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
the  deatructicn  of  the  schedules  took  place  before  the  Editor  of  the  Provincial  Gazetteer  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  secure  from  them  a table  which  could  serve  as  a standard  for  all 
future  enmnerations. 

The  return  for  the  Muhammadan  population  of  this  city 
ia  not  by  any  means  Batisfoctory  in  the  details  it  gives.  Over 
54  per-  cent,  are  returned  under  the  heading  of  Muham* 
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eoTtk  Th^  mAT^nal  fliatemect  abows  tbe  geiiervl  pro* 
poHiaiu  of  tke  difibront  olasafla  of  OiU  oommamt j.  Aboai 
2S'30  par  beloDg  to  tho  local  trading  bod^a 

tionod  in  detail  when  tbe  Moliainmad&ti  oloseeo  of  the 
flidencj  aa  a whole  were  being  deacribed.  It  ia  prohablej. 
too>  that  the  Araba  ahould  rightly  be  claoeed  ae  traders^ 
HB  they  ore  largely  engog^  in  horee-deali^  as  wall  ae 
more  extended  oommeicial  tronBactions.  ^e  fToniuiitu 
inolnde  both  domeBtio  serrants  and  fiahermeo^  ae  well  aa 
the  upper  olaBe  of  this  section  bnt  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
fishera  form  a large  projwrtion  of  those  who  do  not  Tetuxn 
their  denomination,  llie  no  doobi  inclDde  the 

majoiity  of  the  Artisan  daas  snob  as  cotton^cleaners^  we»^ 
▼ers,  dyers,  on^  the  not  tmimportant  body  of  the  cab-driTera  Leaving  the  Shaikhs  oat  of  the 
qpestion^  the  most  induentiaJ  sectione  in  the  oi^  of  aU  those  entimer^led  ore  the  Msmans  and 
£h<yas.  The^oAom^toOi  area  widespread  and  wealthy  triboi  bot^  as  1 have  said  in  a former 
port  of  this  work^  their  home  ie  not  in  the  capital  hnt  in  Snrah  We  may  hope,  finally,  that 
by  the  time  the  next  oensns  has  to  be  taken  some  more  oomprehensiTe  and  ■ystematio 
sdaeme  for  the  cIossifieatiDn  of  this  community  will  have  been  densed. 

It  is  Bomowhat  difficult  to  compare  the  retnms  of  the  two  lost  encunerations,  owing  to 
^ UiB  omiesion  in  1872  the  title  of  KonJ^ni*  The  persona 

retnmed  sunplj  as  Manammadans  neve  decreoaed  m number 
by  I'l  per  cent.  The  P^thims,  too,  am  fewer  by  18'd  per  cent,  a change  that  may  be, 
perhaps,  oonnected  with  the  decrease  in  the  namber  of  pereona  bom  in  the  more  noi^em 
provinces  of  Indio.  The  rest  of  this  community  has  increased  considerably.  The  Memans, 
for  mstonoe,  are  more  numerons  by  &2'l  per  cent.,  the  Shaikhs,  or  mass  of  the  lower  popnlation 
of  this  faith,  by  61-42,  and  the  Baiads  % 43^1.  The  Khojas  dicw  a nnmerical  groi^  bat 
Httle  in  advance  of  that  of  the  entire  city  population,  and  ore  more  numerons  by  2S'30  per 
cent,  only,  than  in  1872.  This,  however,  is  more  than  is  foond  amongst  the  remaining 
trading  the  Bohorahs,  who  have  increased  by  no  more  thmi  8'3  per  pent. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INSTBUCTION. 


GENBB4L  CONSIDERATIONS,  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION.  BELATITB  PRBTALENCB  OP 
INSTRUCTION  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  SEX,  TO  AGE,  TO 
RELIGION,  AND  TO  CASTE.  IN  TOWN  AND  IN  COUNTRY,  COMPARISON 
WITH  CURRENT  DEPARTMENTAL  STATISTICS,  RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS OP  PUPILS  IN  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  INSTITUTIONS.  COMPARI- 
SON WITH  THE  RETURN  FOB  1872.  INSTRUCTION  IN  BOMBAY  CITY 
CONSIDERED  BY  AGE,  CLASS  AND  RELIGION.  COMPARISON  WITH  THE 
CITY  BBTUBN  FOB  187S.  COMPARISON  WITH  CALCUTTA  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  INDIA. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 


nrsTaTrarroN. 

The  mformfttion  tliot  ie  to  be  obtaised  et  a ceniiee  tbe  spr£»d  of  edacation 

amongst  the  people  ie  neoeasarilj  of  the  moat  va^e  description,  and  can  onlj  be  applicable 
to  a Qomparatirmr  eciell  portion  of  this  wide  and  important  Anbject.  The  inquiry  of  which 
the  resialte  are  to  be  oommented  upon  in  the  preeeut  Chapter  extends  no  further  to 
the  flimple  fact  of  whether  the  person  returned  xnowe  or  is  learning  how  to  read  and  write. 
Before  entering  upon  the  etatisticfl,  thereforej  it  ie  adriaable  to  explain  the  eysteia  on  which 
the  informiition  on  these  heads  was  obtain^.  It  wiM  be  seen  that  the  Tables  comprise 
three  main  clasaes^  those  who  are  nnder  instraotioDj  those  who  thongh  not  leemiog  can 
reed  and  writs,  and  lastly,  the  illiterate.  In  the  oompamtiTe  Table  that  precedes  this 
Chapter,  the  tides  have  been  rendered  briefly,  the  pnpUs,  the  literate,  and  the  il  literate.  In 
the  first  category  the  ennmeTatora  were  inei^oted  to  enter  all  who  were  at  the  time  of  the 
oensna  under  tmtion,  either  at  school  or  at  home.  The  ssoond  class  ie  intended^  eccording 
to  the  rules,  to  comprifie  those  who  not  beiiig  ander  tuition  are  able  to  both  read  and  write. 
It  does  nob  include  those  who  can  read  but  not  write,  nor  those  who  c&n  do  no  more  than 
their  name,  but  only  such  persona  as  can  both  write  as  well  aa  read.  The  third  <»^tegory  oon- 
taina  the  large  nnm»r  who  are  either  wholly  iUiterate,  or  o^nly  iustmcted  up  to  the  extent  I 
bare  |ust  meutioned.  I now  pass  on  to  the  ways  in  which  I think  from  my  examinatioa  of  u 
cert&ni  number  of  the  Bchedales  during  the  ahstraotiou  of  their  contents  that  it  is  possible 
for  errors  to  have  oocurred  in  reoordLng  the  information  required  under  the  above  heads. 
None  of  these  are  very  prevalent,  but  in  ene  case  they  may  Itave  affected  in  some  degree  the 
tabfilaied  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  less  mtelligeut  enumeratore,  eipecially  if  employed 
in  a town  where  them  is  any  oousidemble  foreign  element,  seem  to  have  considered  on 
eeveral  occasions  that  came  nnder  my  notice  that  the  term  instructioii  was  confined  to  the 
langaagee  habitnallj  spoken  in  the  district,  and  accordingly,  after  entering  the  person  as 
migrate,  added  a remark  that  he  or  she  was  able  to  write,  aay,  Tamil,  Urdn,  Mi^Adi  and 
so  on.  This  error  was  not  often  found,  etill  it  was  frequent  enough  to  be  mentioned,  as  it 
may  hare  sometimes  been  left  unoorrected  in  the  process  of  rapid  ahstraction.  The  other 
mistake  that  1 found  bo  have  occurred  in  some  cases,  chiefly  of  bad  bandwriting,  is  the 
confusion,  more  especially  in  the  entries  against  females  between  the  words  literste  and 
learning  in  Gujarati,  where  the  two  are  very  similar  in  the  current  handwriting  of  that 
Division.  This  is  likely,  of  course,  to  hsve  caused  the  trmasposition  of  some  of  the  entries 
from  ouC  to  the  other  column  of  the  working  Bheeta 


Under  the  system  of  claasification  that  has  been  adopted  for  exhibit]  og  the  reenlte  of 

..jL  inquiry,  there  is  no  diatlnotion  of  grade  in  the  instruction 

returned,  and  the  advanced  student  of  the  high  or  technical 
classes  is  undistingnishable  from  the  beginner  in  the  primary  schooL  This  is  inevitable  at 
a general  inquiry  of  this  ecrt,  and  in  this  Presidency,  Inckily,  the  deficient  information  can 
be  almost  completely  supplied  by  the  departmental  record  of  the  Director  of  Public 
lustructiou.  Tne  importwt  to  aacertaizi  is  the  proportion  of  the  popnlatioa  that  is 

under  primal^  instruction.  !lWough  this  stage  all  that  learn  at  all  must  pass,  but  it  rests 
with  the  individual  to  advance  furuier  in  search  of  knowledge.  Ihe  difference  between  the 

number  of  pupils  returned  at  the  censua 
and  that  on  the  booka  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  aided  schools  on  the  31st  of 
March  1381,  or  about  six  weeks  tdter 
the  enumerattou,  is  comparatively  small, 
and  if  the  assumption  be  allowed,  aa  ie 
reasonable,  that  the  excess  are  under 
inetmction  ohiefly  at  indigenous  or  other 
elemeataiy  institntionB,*  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  under  primary 
instruction  to  the  total  population  can 
be  approximately  ascertained,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  countries  reu- 
derwl  possible,  aa  can  be  seen  in  tibe 
It  is  my  proposal  to  defer 
further  consideration  of  the  question  of 
classification  and  the  distribution  of  the 
pupils  between  the  different  grades  of  institutions  till  later. 


The  marginal  table  shows  that  even  in  Europe  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  ohildren  nnder  elementary  insbrnction.  The  countries  in  which  instruction  up 
to  a certain  standard  ia  rendered  compulsory  by  law,  and  is  consequently  gratuitonSj  s^nd  a 


* Tkv  dafidmoy,  -whsrv  it  is  fousd,  ia  prolnli^  due  to  its  vstay  in  tha  wma  riioM  ttndar  iiictni^aii  iq 
ACm*  au««  (ni«di  mm  vn  ooUfl^ea  avd  tJ^b  k1ioo1a>  u to  rwd  uid  wiito. 

t Time  kv  bomwod  a ttAttnual  pr«rpand  ia  16^3  for  th*  Ropvrt  oa  tin  Vimu  Te»hiMtion. 
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good  deel  aboTe  iho  reat»  Sweden  ia  about  a middle  station  between  tbe  Teutonic  Federa- 
tion tmd  Sontli  Qerman^^  wbet'o  tbe  Roman,  Gatholio  element  ia  etronser*  Qreat  Britain 
cornea  aboat  half  way  down  the  list,  and  tba  next  great  gap  ia  between  t£e  wealtby  Belginm 
and  the  more  heterogeneoas  popolation  of  German  Aaetria.  Laatly,  there  is  a marked 
falling  off  between  Greece  and  Portugal,  the  country  next  to  it  on  the  list. 


This  Preeidfincy  comes  far  below  the  most  backward  of  the  Enropean  western 
nations  with  respect  ita  degree  of  popular  inetruGtion,  and  biw  apparently  no  more  tban 
19  persons  in  1,000  attending  pTimary  eohools,  compered  with  120  in  Great  Britain  and  5^i 
even  in  Greece.  Had  this  Chapter  been  taken  np  in  its  doe  logical  order*  it  would  have 
been  seen  from  the  analysis  of  the  industry  of  the  oonntry  that  a mnch  higher  standard  of 
edncation  is  not,  nnder  the  existing  circEmstances,  to  be  expected,  whilst  to  quote,  in 
anticipation  of  more  particiilar  comment,  the  retom  Gomparlng  tbe  state  of  things  now  and 
in  1872,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  amoantiug,  as  it  does,  to  19  per  cent,  shows 
that  the  prp^as  of  education  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  increase  of  the  popnlation, 
and  that  tne  disorganisation  resulting  from  the  famine  in  the  village  teaching  has  but  a 
transitory  effect. 


Abandoning,  then,  lor  the  present  tbe  distinction  of  class  and  degree  of  Instraction,  we  find 
that  m every  eixtoen  persons  in  this  Presidency  there  is  one 
prtvaie^  ^ who  is  not  entirely  iUitemte,  within  the  meaning  of  the  teim 

as  need  at  the  cereua.  Put  in  another  way,  there  are,  in  every 
thoosand  perecns,  939  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  extent  of  education  varies, 
necessarily,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  inatanoe,  the  number  of  persons,  in  Sind, 
con  taming  one,  whom  we  may  call  a schol^,  {if  the  title  be  accepted  in  the  sense  it  bears 
in  an  English  village,  as  inolnding  both  those  who  know  and  those  who  learn)  is  22,  bat  in 
the  Home  Givisicn  it  is  19,  In  &e  capital  city,  again,  it  is  only  4,  and  in  the  Konkan  and 
Deccan  23  and  22  r^pectively.  Gujsf^^t  and  the  Kam^tic  restore  the  average,  the  one 
with  12,  the  other  with  19  ss  its  denominator.  On  the  whole,  tberefore,  the  Konlcao  is  the 

Division  in  which  inatmction  has  made  least 
progress,  and  omitting  the  capital  city,  GnisT^t 
shows  the  greatest  restive  numher  of  schc^ra. 
Tbe  diatribatioii  of  the  educated  population  is 
shown  in  the  margin,'!'  and  for  comparison 
with  it  the  distribution  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion according  to  the  table  at  the  heginningof 
the  first  Chapter  of  this  Volnmo,  is  added.  Tlte 
higher  numl^ra  in  Gnjarit  and  Bombay  have,  it 
appears,  to  coonterbalanoe  the  deficiency  in  the 

■ ■ ■ four  other  Divisions,  of  which  the  Deocan  is  that 

where  the  difference  between  population  and  instruction  is  most  markedly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter. 
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BnucAiiOK  BT  Six. — (a,) — Feainfsf. 


The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  sexes  in  regard  to  education  is  so  great  in 
this  country  that  it  is  desireble  to  treat  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  once,  without 
entering  further  into  the  dietribntion  of  the  educated  public  in  the  aggregate  of  both 
sexes.  Taking  the  whole  Presidency  together,  there  are  in  every  thousand  males  339  persons 
who  cannot  r^d  and  write.  In  the  same  number  of  females  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate 
will  be  found  to  rise  to  994.  Put  otherwise,  tbere  is  one  male  scholar  in  9 of  his  sex,  and 
one  female  in  156  of  hers.  In  the  case  of  the  former  sex  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Konkan  and  Deccan,  the  prepertions  are  by  no  means  uniform,  there  is  less  vanation  iu  the 
different  Divisions^  The  proportions  themselves  are  given  in  the  compaTative  tables  prefixed 
to  this  Chapter,  and  range  from  one  in  throe  ^rsons  in  Bombay,  to  one  in  twelve  in  Sind. 
But  with  r^ard  to  the  proportion  of  educated  females  the  retum  exhibits  much  more 
extraordinary  divergences  ^om  the  averse.  In  the  capital  city  there  are  only  ten  illiterate 
to  one  literate  whilst  in  the  Gujar&t  Division,  where  female  education  has  made  the  next 
most  promising  start,  there  are  no  lees  than  197^  In  the  Konkan  scarcely  one  woman  or 
girl  in  600  can  either  read  or  write,  or  is  learning  to  do  so,  and  in  the  Deccan  and  KamMiG 
the  state  of  things  is  little  better.  The  ratios  in  Sind  are  peculiar,  especially  aa  to  the 
high  proportion  of  girl-papils,  contrasted  with  the  lowness  of  the  correapondiag  ratio  in 
the  case  of  boys^  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  ratio  of  tbe  malo  pnpUs  should  be  the 


* Aownling  to  th«  orifiiBil  oeeapatifU)  of  tbe  mfe  to  have  been  treated  tsi  before  their  UiEtrqctioD 

bat  M eame  aUtiatica  about  edataation  weiv  wjutod  by  the  ciitmmunQa  tbe&  th«  whoia  of  tbe  praoeiit 

Cbajvtnr  wH  disftw]  flimnltanooiuity  With  th*  prej^rmliixti  of  the  inlomaiion  that  waa  required,  eou  bo  save  bl^kiiig 
the  type  at  the  Pr™. 

T In  tbe  Preddaiioy  DirfnoD*  inaliidu]^  the  eapital  eity»  there  ie  on  an  avet*^,  an  area  of  90'S  aqnare  miJea 
to  each  aehool  oomieabed  with  er  reocigniaed  by  the  State.  The  achooli  are,  aACtordis^Iy,  ahoat  t‘£  milae  apart,  and 
tahiiu  'the  area  <n  whloh  the  sdheol  to  the  eentre  aa  a cirola,  the  ararage  radiaa  will  be  S'S  miloe  in  length. 
Roughly  epeakiag,  and  aaanmicA  eqval  dietnbutioa  of  oblldm  dwt  the  whole  area,  erery  child  of  tohool-goin^  age 
Kae  a Bohool  at  about  milae  dwtanee^  and  there  m abont  973  ohildren  of  the  above  ege  within  each  achool 
ctrela.  As  regaj^a  tbeae  oalealationv  however,  it  mnnt  be  recollected  that  lar^  aieaa  of  nnin  habited  land 
Intervene  between  village  a4id  village,  stid  that  the  cbildttm  are  ooDoestrated  In  the  vUlagea  and  toima  them- 
I aelvee,  ao  that  It  ii  Dewaaary  tu  e^tdate  alee  tbe  i^trihatdoD  of  loheola  amongat  the  ionabited  imite  of  popu.. 

Intion.  The  remit » to  ^dw  an  avenge  fee  thia  Diviaion  of  one  eoheol  for  every  town*  and  Tillag)«,  Bat 
^e  oODoentntioa  in  towna  reduoea  the  avernga  to  one  for  aevem 

p 699—39 
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lowtf  t in  Frdddanof  wliiEii  tluht  of  fomalos  andar  tnilioii  obonld^  if  tlie  oopitel  city  bo 
not  ezoead  all  tha  rant.  Tka  figorw  foF  female  pnpila  in  this  FmnnoSj  toe^ 

we  oonsiderAblj  moire  in  exeesa  of  tiioee  girea  in  the  depertmental  retnme  then  they  era 
cdsewheief  or  than  thone  for  males  in  this  part  of  tEie  oountiy  ediher. 

In  commotion  with  the  diatribntioa  of  the  ednoated  femaloe  territorially,  it  is  not  to  be 
pnflffiid  OTer  thet  55'5  per  oenl  of  this  claas  me  ooatained  in  the  City  of  l^mbay,  and  ^aat 
this  oonoontration  hue  the  effect  of  materially  Taisin^  the  ratio  of  we  Homo  Dinmon  aa  a 
whale.  Of  tho  remainder,  IS' 7 per  cent,  aie  in  Gu|a^t,  11 '^8  in  the  Deccan,  0'9  in  Sind, 
5'S  in  the  Kam^c,  and  3'3  In  the  Konkam  Tbranghont  the  whole  Preeidenoy  it  ia  only 
in  Snrat,  beyond  the  capital,  that  99  per  ceah  of  the  {etnalee  are  not  itUterate.  jj^fore  re- 
snmia^  the  subject  of  the  diatribntion  of  the  male  pupils,  it  is  worth  while  to  briefly  consider 
separately  from  each  other  the  two  clasaes  of  the  other  eex  who  are  not  g^nite  illiterate. 
Tn  tfm  Preeidenoy  as  a whole  there  are  in  1,000  females  of  all  ages  and  religioas,  2‘3  under 
instmetion,  and  4'1  who  can  read  and  write.  In  Sind  there  are  S'O  m the  one  c^e^ry,  and 
only  2'6  in  the  other,  but  cleewhere,  it  is  only  in  the  Kamitio  the^  the  Istt^  ratio  is  less 
than  that  of  the  pnpils-  In  the  capital  the  Fcepective  proportions  come  to  28' 7 and  63 '8,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  where  one  in  a hundrea  of  this  aax  is  learning  or  able  to  read  or  write. 
After  this  city,  Bnrat  and  Kar4ohi  distriote  come  close  to  each  other,  with  Poona  next, 
though  far  bemnd.  It  may  be  that  the  ratio  of  pnpila  in  Karachi,  like  that  in  the  district 
last  named,  is  raised  by  the  more  than  ordinarily  Isr^  settlement  of  Enropeans  and  Eurasians 
there,  and  that  the  comparatively  low  ratio  of  the  vacated  is  due  to  the  recent  introdnotien 
of  schools,  a reason  that  may  be  operative,  tooj  in  other  parts  of  Sind«  The  districte  that 
show  the  lowest  ratios  of  both  educated  and  learning  are  Sdtdra,  Kh^ndesh,  Batn4gm, 
Kal4dgi  and  the  Thar  and  Pdrkar  tract  m Bind.  In  none  of  these  except  the  last  two  can 
one  temsle  in  a thousand  be  termed  either  papil  or  scholar.  Lastly,  on  comparing  the 
number^  of  scholars  of  the  two  sexes  together,  we  find  that  to  one  female  papil  tnere  are  on 
an  average  14  male,  according  to  the  censns,  bot  17,  according  to  the  departmental  statement. 
Amongst  those  retnined  as  educated  the  ratio  of  males  is  higher,  and  reaches  17  to 

1.^  Taking  tlm  of  the  females  to  the  males  of 
each  clasB,  the  results  appear  as  6-80  pupils  and 
4*85  who  can  read  and  write  to  every  100  males 
in  the  same  position  as  regards  education.  The 
differencee  in  the  Divisional  ratios  are  shown  In  the 
margin.  It  will  ho  noticed  that  the  two  proportions 
are  the  widest  apart  in  Bind,  and  closcj^t  together  in 
the  Decoan,  Bomb&y  is  left  out  of  the  questiou,  as 
the  special  featore  of  that  city,  ita  exoeas  of  men,  many 
of  them  in  oommeroe  or  lilwral  profesaicKiej  make  it 
a matter  of  couirse  that  there  shotdd  be  ^w  educated 
women  in  the  population  at  large  relativdy  to  the 
number  of  the  other  sex. 

(6.)— 

1 will  DOW  attention  to  the  first  three  oolumne  of  the  Comparative  Table  in  which 
the  proportion  of  educated  males  is  shown  for  different  parts  of  the  oonntiy.  The  oapital 
city  shows  an  aveiwge  abont  twice  as  high  as  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  oouutiy,  and  tmee 
times  that  of  the  oouatry  at  large.  Gnjar&t  approaches  it  nearest  and  Sind  is  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  The  proportion  of  the  illiterate  in  the  Daocan  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Kon  knn, 
but  that  of  the  pupils  is  a trifle  higher.  The  Kiam&tia  seems  from  its  ratio  of  learning  and 
educated  to  be  a good  deal  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  table^land,  and  the  coast  district  of 
this  Divisiou  has  a rem:irkably  high  average  of  persons  not  wholly  ilUterate.  This  may  be 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  comparatively  large  numoer  of  Brdhtnans  settled  as  cnltiyators  in  the 
intenor  and  m the  villages  along  the  sea-line.  The  districts  in  whioh  the  proportion  of  (be 
illiterate  to  the  total  population  is  least  are  Broach  aud  Surat,  both  of  which  show  much  the 
same  ratio,  and  after  them,  hut  at  a considerable  distance,  Ahmedibdd,  K&nara,  Poona,— 
where  there  is  the  strong  European  aud  Barasian  elemeot  to  be  taken  into  consideration,— 
DhirwAr  and  Kaira.  Only  in  these  does  the  ratio  iu  question  f»U  below  90  per  cent. 

The  ratio  to  the  male  population  of  the  boys  returned  as  aotually  under  tuition  ia  highest  in 
Broach  and  Surat,  where,  like  that  of  the  illiterate,  the  pmportiona  are  nearly  i^uticah 
DbArwAr  and  Poona  come  neit,  followed  by  K^nara  and  Ahmed4b4d.  The  only  other 
districts  in  which  a proportion  of  three  per  cent-  or  more  of  the  male  population  is  under 
instmetion  are  Kaira,  Belgaam,  Batndguri  and  Shol4pur.  The  loweet  proportion  is  to  be  found 
ID  the  Paucb  MahATa,  ThAoa,  NAmk,  AhAndeeh  and  some  of  the  Sind  distriots.  lastly,  there 
remains  for  ooninder^iou  the  proportion  of  those  who  without  being  under  instraction  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  In  this  respect,  eJso,  Broach  and  Surat  are  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
but  the  snbsequsat  order  is  ohangod,  and  AbmedAbAd,  with  its  large  rsaidovit  commercial 
population  is  a good  deal  more  forward  than  KAuara,  which  oomes  next  to  ik.  Kaira  and 
Poona  are  the  only  other  districts  with  aralia  of  more  than  8 per  cenkcf  this  class.  DhArwAr 
the  next  to  these  in  order,  has  only  7'2j  and  SholApnr  6*4.  Tbe  average  in  DnjarAt  is  on  the 
whole,  much  more  in  advance  of  that  of  the  reat  of  the  Ehreflidancy  in  this  respect  than  it  is  with 
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regard  to  actoal  iiutmotioiip  The  oaneee  may  be  the  enperior  wealth  of  the  DiTifidoQ, 

which  nttracte  and  retaiiii  a greater  nomber  o£  men  engaged  m the  clerical  and  mercantile 
profeasioas,  orj  agahit  the  cnltiTatera  *ihemi9elTee  may  ha^e  eyinoed  an  earlier  appreciation  of 
the  adTantagoa  of  a oertaia  degree  of  matmction,  for  the  detailed  rebnma  ahow^  aa  wUl  here- 
after appearj  that  the  higher  average  in  this  part  of  the  oountry  pieyaOe  thronghout  the 
oommnnity,  eyen  to  the  toweet  gradee*  The  agricnltaral  and  thinly  pepnlated  dliBbrict  of  the 
Panch  though  one  of  the  moat  hackward  in  the  Preaidene^  in  the  matter  of  edncft* 

tion^  ohowB  a higher  ratio  of  thoae  who  hare  learned  to  read  and  write  than  Khlndeah}  Nl^ik 
or  Sdtdraj  and  ui  np  to  the  figure  retemed  against  Th&na,  where  there  is  a oertain  tefitLE  of 
educated  men  from  the  capital.  If  we  omit  from  oonaideratiOTi  the  ont^ng  portione  of 
Sindi  the  most  backward  dietriote  are  thoee  joet  mentioned ; the  Panob  Mah^s  is  then  the 
first  in  the  scale  of  ignorance  and  Bdt&ra  a little  better  tbati  the  others.  Taking  the  Presi- 
dency as  a whole,  there  are  abpnt  7*9  per  cent,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  3*2  who  are 
Btyi  under  tnition,  Zf,  howerer,  Sind  n exclnded,  the  average  ts  thereby  raised  slightly  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  increesed  weight  ^ven  to  the  figures  of  Bombay  and  Gu}ar£t-  The  areTa^ 
mtio  of  leamers  in  Sind  is  considerabW  below  that  of  the  other  Diviaiona,  and  that  of  the 
literate  there  ia  the  aame  as  in  the  l>eocan  and  but  an  insignificant  &action  below  the 
proportion  found  in  the  Konkan. 

EnecATicut  m BitArtoif  to  Aqb, 

The  calcolations  on  which  I have  been  oommenting  hitherto  have  been  made  on  the 
entire  population  of  each  sei;,  and  includej  therefore,  those  who  haTo  not  yet  reached  the  age 
of  systematic  instmction  as  well  as  snch  aa  may  be  considered,  as  a general  rule,  to  have 
passed  that  age.  1 propose  now  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  impression  made  ^ the  present 
OEtenidon  of  eduoatioa  on  the  oommunity  most  likely  to  be  infiuenoed  by  it  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  here  to  classify  the  whole  body  of  sta  dents  in  such  age-periods  as  will 
serve  to  md|(»te»  even  approxiinatelyi  the  grade  of  education  to  which  they  ^ve  attained,  and 
the  high  ratio  borne  by  the  pupils  on  the  registers  of  elementary  schools  to  the  total  under 
instniotion  is  a snffloient  rsesou  for  selecting  as  the  basis  of  calcalation  a period  which  will 
most  convenienUy  harmonise  with  the  conditions  of  that  branch  of  education.  The  pupils  m 
question  have  th^fore  been  olaased  under  three  heada  The  first  inolndee  aU  children  who 
hare  not  attained  their  sixth  birth-day ; the  second,  the  period  from  that  day  to  the  completion 
of  the  feniteeuth  year,  and  the  last,  the  remainder  of  life.  Ihe  experience  gained  dnrmg  the 
abstraction  from  examination  of  a certain  quantity  of  the  scbedolea,  leads  me  to  think  tha^ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  greater  complexity  of  the  working  tables,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  have  added  one  division,  so  as  to  have  distiagnished  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
gradse  of  institatiosiB,  who,  aa  a Tule.  are  probably  more  than  fifteen  and  less  than  twenty-two 
years  old.  Similarly,  the  lowest  period  might  with  advanta^  have  been  fixed  to  begin  at  the 
fifth  birth-day,  a mo<^cation  that  would,  I think,  have  eliminated  nearly  aU  the  entnes  of 
pupils  and  literatea  now  shown  as  leas  than  six  jeara  old.  In  order  to  bring  these  latter  into 
the  general  calculation  however,  1 have  taken  for  oompariaon  with  the  return  of  education  the 
total  popnlation  of  the  age  just  men  tinned,  namely,  from  five  to  fourteen,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion most  if  not  all  the  cbildreo  under  six  returned  as  paptls  or  llteTate  are  not  less  than 
five  yearts  old,  the  two  early  dassea  of  those  under  tastmction  and  instrnoted  have  been  oom- 
b^ed.  In  the  comparative  T^ble,  accordingly,  the  proportion  given  ts  in  the  first  place  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  pupils  and  literate  below  fifteen  to  the  total  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen.  After  this  series  cornea  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  and 
Uteratoa  of  maturer  vears  to  the  entire  adult  populatiou.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  uecassary  to 
observe  that  in  the  last  category  are  included  all  the  college  a^  many  of  the  high  school 
stadenta  to  which  class  most  of  the  number  retamed  as  under  instruction  may  be  ascribed 
(though  there  is  a oonsiderablo  number  of  pupils  who  cannot  aO  be  under  this  class  of  ednca- 
tion),  but  the  bulk  cf  the  population  incluoed  here  consists  of  the  persons  aotnally  able  to 
read  sad  write,  who  are  ont  in  the  world  and  no  longer  in  a state  of  pupillage.  The  fignree 
given  in  Table  of  Appendix  A.  show  that  about  84^3  of  the  totd  number  of  pnpile  are 

under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  marginal  table  gives  for 
four  Divisions  of  the  Presidency  the  general  ratioe  that 
are  shown  in  the  Table  on  the  next  page  for  the  separate 
districts  in  each.  In  the  Bind  abstraction  the  degrees  of 
instmction  were  not  classified  by  sm,  so  what  foUows  in 
this  portion  of  the  Chapter  refers  to  ^eHomelH vision  only. 
Here  we  find,  that  of  the  boys  who  are  for  the  present  pnr* 
pose  considered  to  be  of  a school-going  age,  1 2 per  <^ut. 
are  either  leaming  or  ^le  to  read  and  write.  The  relative 
position  of  the  Divisions  is  not  different  from  what  haf 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Aa 
regards  the  girls,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  and  literate 
is  ]ast  ten  times  as  small  as.  it  is  amongst  the  boys.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  this  return,  namely  that  the  ratio  of  ednoated  adult  women  is  only  one- 
bidf  that  pravailing  amongst  girls,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex  the  difference  between 
the  two  periods  ia  very  mnob  tesa  striking,  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  early  marriaga  system, 
whidi  necessarily  acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  oontinasnoe  of  regular  inst  motion  at  school 
t»yond  a very  elementary  sta^.  The  gTadosJ  spread  of  ednoatioQ  is  traceable  in  the  figures 
for  Oajsr&t,  where  girls'  schools  have  been  longer  established  and  better  maintained  than  else- 
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wliere  m erfcm-metropolitan  oebpt&l  affoirds,  aa  may  ba  axp^cted^  a^eaptioiiBl 

fiaoilitteii  for  tha  adacatiou  of  ^lia  hx,  and  the  compamtiWy  alighi  trace  of  tlio  roenltB  to  ba 
aeon  in  the  iSgurea  for  later  life  ia  to  o&cribedj,  probably,  to  the  inBnx  of  adolt  Ubonrera  and 
their  wiTOB  from  the  ooonti-y,  who  b^oug  to  a cloaa  which  pnhlio  inetmction  has  only  recently 
begun  to  reach.*  The  comparatiTely  small  diSerenco  in  the  two  ratios  for  the  Deooan,  where 
there  has  not  os  yet  been  a rery  marked  snoceeB  in  female  education, is  dne,aa  will  be  seen  from 
a refereEtoe  to  the  Table  opfweite,  to  the  number  of  Christiana  in  Poona  and  some  other 
dlatncte,  which  materiaUy  raises  the  proportion.  Betoming  to  the  fignres  for  the  taalee,  it 
ii  notioeable  that  in  one  case  only,  that  of  the  Kamdtio,  is  the  ratio  of  the  litemte  higher 
amongst  the  boys  than  amongst  the  adults,  Euad  even  here,  to  a yery  slight  extents  This  is 
probably  attributable  to  the  loss  of  boys  in  the  famine  who  woald  at  the  time  of  cenana  have 
entered  awn  their  sixth  year.  In  the  case  of  Bombay  GHy  the  billing  O'ff  of  the  proportion 
amongst  we  adnlts  is  explicable,  of  oonree,  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  charocterlstio 
amongst  the  females  of  this  cl^s,  and  may  be  set  down  to  the  oonnteraction  of  the  reenlts  of 
oemparatiroly  wide-spread  luHtmotion  of  ^e  young  by  the  ahnortnal  proportion  of  iliiteratSi 
labonrers  of  riper  years.  The  Table  giring  the  distnbation  of  tbia  class  by  distcieta  shows 
that  a somewhat  aamflar  canse  is  in  operation  in  ELh&ndeah,  bat  whether  the  case  is  the  same 
in  DhArwATj  or  whether  in  that  district  there  has  been  a recent,  and  more  or  less  ondden, 
adyanoe  in  the  eixtension  of  schools,  I am  tmable  to  state. 

The  total  nnmber  of  boys  of  a teachable,  or  school-going  age  is  1,948,643  or  about  S7*l 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  male  population.  Of  ^ese  it  appears  that  10'6per  cent,  are  under  in- 
stmotion,  and  I'fi  more  know  how  to  read  and  write,  leaving  about  38  per  oenk  illiteratow  Tbs 
girls  of  a siTnilgr  age  nniuber  1,710,881,  or  abont  25  percent,  of  the  female popnlatiou.  The 
proportion  of  those  that  are  under  mstmction  is  about  88  in  10,000,  whiL^  in  addition  to 
thw  there  ore  abont  32  in  the  some  number  wbo  can  read  and  writev  but  are  not  being  tanght. 
Q'hus  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate  amongst  them  lb  98 '80  percent.  Omitting  Bombay,  the 
order  in  which  the  districts  stand  with  respect  to  the  instmotion  of  girls  k,  first,  Surat,  then 
Poona,  Brooch,  K4naia,  Ahmedabdd  end  Dh4rw4r.  There  is  a considerable  gap  between 
the  la^named  and  Ahmednagar,  which  comes  nezl  Thlna  follows  closely  the  latter  and 
K!ol4ba,  Kaira,  and  Belgaum  are  behind  it.  Kh^ndeah,  Sdtdra  and  Eatndpri  ore  the  least 
adyanc^  in  this  matter.  Snrat  is  far  away  the  first  of  ajl  the  districts,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  Christian  element  in  Poons,  would  show  a ratio  more  than  double  that  of  any  other.  Li  the 
proportion  of  molcHi  nnder  instruction  or  educated  it  yields  to  Broach  at  the  younger  period, 
(hough  it  is  still  the  firnt  in  regard  to  this  ratio  at  the  later  age.  Both  of  these  districts  are  very 
much  in  adyuice  of  the  two  that  follow  them,  Dfalrwir  az^  K4nara.  In  the  proportion  of 
educated  adnlte  Ahmedab^d  comes  after  Brooch,  aud  both  Poona  and  Kaira  are  ^fore  the  two 
distnots  in  the  south  which  stand  so  well  with  reepect  to  the  instmotion  of  boys.  ^Rie  lowest 
proportion  of  educated  boys  is  in  the  Fanch  Moh^s,  where  the  Abonginal  population  is  targe, 
mow  to  educate,  and  possessed,  sa  we  haye  seen  in  the  fourth  Gbapter,  of  on  unnsnal  quantity 
of  young  childroa,  a fact  which  neceasarily  tends  to  lower  the  ratio.  A similar  cause  is 
probably  operative  in  Nisik,  Kh4ndesh  and  Th^mo,  all  of  which  are  for  below  the  rest.  The 
places  in  which  the  education  of  adults  seems  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  are  Eb^desb  and  the 
Panch  MahAls,  two  flonruhtng  agricnltural  districts,  and  between  them  comes  the  famine  btoot 
of  KaUldgi  The  adult  wcmen  seem  to  haye  the  leastiDcliuation  towards  edncation  in  S^tArs, 
Kalidgi,  KhAndeeh  and  Eatn&giri  and  to  be  relatiTely  most  numerons  in  Snrat,  Poona,  Broach 
and  ihmedaMd. 

Lastly,  before  isldng  up  the  question  of  the  spread  of  education  in  the  various  religion# 
considered  separately,  I may  remark  that  if  the  eocnpatiou  return  is  to  be  trusted,  there  are 
on  an  ayere^  about  26  pupils  to  each  teacher,  whether  man  or  woman.  The  departmental 
return,  whue  it  includea  colleges  and  other  large  institntions,  is  incomplete  with  regard  to 
aided  schools,  and  the  ratio  of  pnpils  per  teacher  dedudble  from  it  being  thus  unduly  high, 
hoa  not  been  here  brought  forward  for  comparison. 


EnucAfion  Buaeioif. 

From  what  was  eaid  in  the  Last  Chapter  regarding  the  constitation  of  the  heterogeneous 
population  that  goes  by  the  geueral  title  of  Hindu,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  te  trc»t 
such  a moss  as  a single  community  is  an  attempt  that  leads  to  no  practical  result.  Similarly 
with  the  Aboriginals  and  OhriBiiauH,  the  former  of  which  are  better  considered  with  reference 
to  their  tribes,  the  latter  to  their  races.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  retention  of  the  ^neml 
titles  is  easentisl  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Tables  given  in  Appendix  A,  1 have 
adopted  them  in  the  proportional  statements  here  need.  Prom  these  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a veiy  marked  difference  between  the  education  of  the  two  principal  religions  according 
to  whether  they  are  respectively  in  the  numerical  preponderance  or  not.  In  the  Presidency 
Htvieion  where  the  Hindus  predominate,  the  proportion  of  the  educated  amongst  them  is 
lower  than  that  of  their  rivals.  In  Sind,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  masses  are  of  the  other 
peraaasion,  the  Hindu  minority  is  comparatively  highly  educated,  and  the  Mnhammadan# 
illiterate.  Confining  my  remarks  to  males  only,  it  appears  that  the  community  that  shows 
- . ■ ^ r_,__  the  highest  proportion  of  educated  is  the  Pdrti,  and  next  to  this 

the  Jain.  In  Qujardt,  in  fact,  which  is  the  native  place  of  the 
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onQ  of  bko  w^altibier  oectiozi  of  iho  otlisr^  (Jia  Jaios  more  mtiorilly  ediu)ate<3  l^um  tho 
F^krsU,  aoid  eii'en  in  tha  cwitat  ci^i  in Mok  ^racta  die  bast  of  both  cleLiaA}  tharo  it  bat  ml 
imiigmfioaiit  difforenco  in  the  genorid  roBnltj^  tbongk  it  it  brohgkt  about  bj  the  high  proportion 
of  me  litorato  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  Jaina  and  by  that  of  the  papila  amouget  the 
otheio.  TakLog  the  two  commnnitiefl  eeparAtely,  the  are  leaa  well  educated,  la  Tbkna 

than  elsewhere^  and  beet  m the  Deocanj  where  the  BettleiDeate  are  in  the  chief  towna^  and  the 
ratio  of  adolta  in  buBineea  ia  a good  deal  higher  than  in  Gajardt.  In  ^e  oapi^l  city  there  ie  a 
Donai^rable  element  of  foTeign  F&raia  from  Persia,  many  of  whom,  were  driven  from  their 
homefl  by  famine  eome  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  have  sinoe  remained  in  Bombay  aa  Doohfl^ 
bakers  or  menial  serranta.  Moet  of  these  are  probably  illiterate,  and  their  preaenoe  tends  to 
lower  the  ratio  of  the  cemtnniu^  as  a whole.  The  dietinctioo  in  the  matter  of  inatraction 
between  the  two  main  diyisioixs  of  Jains  is  Tory  strongly  marked*  In  G-a|ai4t,  which  we  may 
consider  the  home  of  the  iadigenaos  trading  branch,  the  standard  is  high,  whilst  in  the  Karndtia 
and,  Bontk  Deccan  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  is  hut  little  abore  that 
which  preirailfi  there  amongst  the  Hindtu,  The  returns  of  education  amozigst  the  Jains  in  the 
North  Deccan  are  in  aome  respects  peculiar.  There  is  greater  diflerenoe  between  the  young 
and  the  adults  than  in  other  DiTisions,  doc,  perhaps,  to  the  oontinual  iMerchange  of  popola^ 
tion  with  Rijputdna  and  Central  India.  The  tendency  noted  aboye  amongst  the  Hmdus 
and  Muhammadans  is  again  to  be  traced,  but  less  marked,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
immigrants  who  come  more  for  miacelLaaeons  than  commercial  pursnits.  The  com- 
mouity  that  is  to  say  is  worse  oS  for  education  in  the  place  where  it  is  indigenons 
than  where  it  is  only  sojourning*  Amon^t  the  Fdisis  this  is  noticeable  in  Surat  and 
Th&na,  and  slightly  in  Broach  also.  1%e  Jaina  show  it  strongly  in  the  south,  and 
slightly  in  Gniar^t.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  Preeidenoy  the  latter  commnnity  is  a mired 
one,  comprising  both  tradoia  settled  in  villagee,  and  trarelliDg  dealers  without  much,  if  any, 
education.  One  of  the  moat  striking  features  to  whioh  attention  is  drawn  ae  regards  these 
two  religioDB  ie  the  prevaloaoe  of  inatrnction  ao-ougst  the  young*  Of  the  Pdrti  children  of 
Bchoobgoing  age  nearly  S4<  per  cent,  are  learning  or  already  know  how  to  mad  and  write* 
The  Jains  ^ow  a lower  proportion  in  the  community  as  a whole,  bnt  where  the  trading 
element  is  predominant,  as  m Bombay  and  Qnjardt,  the  standard  of  inatmetion  is  relatirely 
little  below  that  of  tbe  otbers.  In  the  Kamdtic,  howerer,  there  is  not  much  adyanoe  in  this 
respect,  and  the  district  which  here  returns  the  highest  proportion  ia  that  in  which  there 
is  probably  a mixture  of  trading  and  indigenoua  Jains* 


The  subject  of  female  education  and  its  relative  spread  amongst  tbe  different  sectious 
of  tbe  community  is  more  convemently  tnHbted  in  a eingle  surrey,  after  the  varying  degree 
of  mstmetion  amongst  the  males,  which,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  general  remark  made 
above,  is  almost  incomparably  the  most  important  Question  from  a purely  statistical  point 
cf  view,  has  been  reviewed*  Leaving,  too,  tbe  Christian  oommanity  to  be  treated  of  accord- 
ing to  its  component  races,  and  the  Hindus  whose  castes  will  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the 
state  of  education  amongst  the  people  bearing  this  name,  and  tbe  Aboriginal  tribes,  amongst 
whom,  however,  the  prevsleuco  of  instruction  is  not  a matter  requiruig  much  comment, 
the  next  class  that  presents  itself  ie  the  Muhammsidan  popu- 
doS*™**^  Jfti&aMiaft-  (jf  Preflidcncy.  Hi  Sind  this  community  shows  a 

proportion  of  illiterate,  amounting  to  97‘6  per  cent*,  bat  in  the 
other  part  of  the  country  the  corresponding  ratio  is  only  85,  or  below  the  average  of  the 
population  as  a whole.  Outside  the  capital,  which  contains  a large  number  of  the  commercial 
class,  the  average  standard  of  instruction  is  highest  amongst  the  Mubaanmadans  of 
Gujardt,  where  there  is  both  tradiog  and  cultivating  material.  Hli^ndesh  and  Kal4dgi 
show  tbe  lowest  proportion  of  educated  Muhammadaus,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
table -land  seems  below  the  aveiage  in  this  respect  Owing  to  the  promment  causes  that 
tend  to  keep  this  comm  unity  in  the  background  the  actujd  standard  of  education  amongst 
them  IB  Bcaroely  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  ™blio.  Some  of  the  clasBes  of  Mubmuma- 
dans,  such  as  the  Shiah  Bohorahs  of  Snjwt,  the  traders  of  Bombay,  and  a few  otheie,  are 
highly  trained  in  both  the  vernacular  lan^age  of  the  division  and  in  Ambio  or  Urdu*  Others, 
and  herein  lice  apparently  the  cause  of  the  Mgh  ratios  of  the  instructed  in  Gujardt,  use  no 
tongue  but  the  vernaculBr,  and  have  no  repughauce,  accordingly,  to  attend  the  ordinary 
village  schools*  The  difficulty  begins  with  the  non-agricultural  and  u on-commercial  popu- 
latiou  of  the  eouDtry  above  the  Gh&ts  whieb  is  spread  over  most  of  the  districte  of  the  Deccan 
and  part  of  the  Konkan  also.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  ratio  of  the  educated  is 
very  low  in  the  former  of  these  tracts-  On  the  coast  it  is  higher,  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  com- 
mercial element  being  more  nearly  on  numerical  equality  with  the  rest,  which  is  occupied  chieSy 
in  ffshiug  and  boating*  The  use  cf  the  dialect  I have  called  Hmdusth^m  or  Mueaalmfiui  in 
the  seventh  Chapter  originatod  perhaps  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apMtles  of  IsUim  in 
the  drat  iuetauce,  and.  then  Eunongst  their  convert#  also,  to  intensify  the  distinction  between 
the  uew  flock  end  those  still  in  the  Hindu  fold  which  the  latter  had  deserted.  Thetongne  every- 
where bears  traces  of  vernacular  ieflueuce,  and  in  the  Koukau  has  but  little  resemblance  to  any 
dialect  of  tbe  north  from  whence  it  came*  It  is  perhaps,  too,  the  identity  of  the  written 
character  with  that  of  the  light  literature  of  their  tochers  and  its  afidnity  to  that  of  the 
Kur4u,  with  the  recollection  of  its  former  pre-emineuce  as  the  language  of  the  court  aud 
administration  that  leads  the  lower  class  os  of  this  faith  to  cling  to  it  in  oorrespondence  and 
literature  ^uerally,  and  thus  shut  themselves  out  in  great  measure  from  the  advantages 
of  the  wider  onirioaiam  taught  in  the  vemaonlar  elemeutsry  institutioiu  under  the 
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bdimoiatratioii  or  inepecfcion  o£  QoveiraiQeiitL  It  really  ■eenm  to  ice  tliat  a good 
of  the  popular  belief  in  the  general  abaenoe  of  book-leaming  amonOTt  the  MptuLmirmaan  m. 
of  tMa  P^idency  ie  dao  to  the  promiuLonoe  mveu  to  two  facta.  Pfrat,  the  oomporatiTe 
deficiency  of  tnoii  of  this  faith  in  the  middle  and  upper  branchee  of  GoTemment  em* 
ployment  Seoondlyi  the  email  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  the  uaticnal  a^cx>ls.  As  regards 
the  first  point  it  seetas  that  e'^en  amongst  the  Kindasj  who  haYo  none  of  the  bindroaoe  of 
Isngnage  in  their  wajj.  few  bnt  of  one  or  two  daseea  a^ire  to  OnYemment  Barrioe  if  they 
can  get  their  liYing  in  any  other  manner.  Ihe  Hinda  traders  of  Gnjarftt  are  oomparatiyely 
rare  in  an  officiaT  post^  and  ao  are  the  onltiYators.  Btill  more  is  this  notiq^ble  in  the 
Deccan  and  Konkaa.  It  is  the  same  with  the  oorreapODding  oLaas  amongst  tbe  fduhanuna^' 
dans.  The  mass  of  the  latter  oornmnnity  originated  somehow  with  the  armies  of  the 
ixortb,  and  were  affiliated  in  some  way  to  those  bodies,  with  whose  disappearance  their 
fortunes  felL  The  Hajpat  and  Marstha  soldier  had  his  land  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the 
Muhammadan  of  the  mass  1 speak  of  is  not  an  agricaltnrisl  He  had  then  to  take 
refoge  in  varions  kinds  of  unskilled  tasks,  sach  as  porterage,  oart-driTing  and  whenerer 
it  was  availabte,  service  as  a constable,  watchman  or  messenger,  in  none  of  which  employ- 
ments is  the  possession  of  any  high  degree  of  edacation  necessary.  It  seems  a qaestion 
whether  in  this  part  of  India  any  extensire  nse  at  the  beet  of  times  was  made  of  the  Mnham- 
roadan  middle  classes  in  administration.  The  clerical  work  was  picked  npbj  Hindos  before 
the  military  instinct  of  the  others  could  be  changed  to  nudertske  it,  and  the  higher  posts 
of  the  serrice  were  mostly  dependent  apon  court  faTeur,  not  on  meHb,  nor  in  any  case  of 
more  than  a precarious  tenure.*  The  small  munbefr  of  Muhammadans  in  the  public  service, 
therefore,  is  not  apparently  a new  phenomenon,  and  it  remains  to  see  if  there  le  any  fact  that 
win  tend  to  throw  fight  on  the  comparative  absence  of  this  class  from  the  muster  rolls  of 
the  schools  under  Government  oognmauce.  On  this  point  I will  ask  a reference  to  the  Com- 
parative  Table  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  III,  and  to  that  which  ia  printed  as  No.  IV.  in 
Appendix  A,  which  will  show  t^t  the  ratio  of  Muhammadsns  to  the  entire  populatio'n  ranges 
between  3 per  cent,  in  S&tira  and  73  per  cent  in  Sind.  The  average  on  the  total  popnlation 
is  18  per  cent.,  or  only  8 cent,  if  Sind  be  left  ont.  Now,  the  departmental  return  of 
ntndents  according  to  religions  shows  the  proportion  of  MahammadsDB  under  iuetmction 
to  be  over  10  per  cent  and  in  primary  schools  over  IS  per  cent.  This  return  includes  Sind, 
but  I have  shown  above  that  it  is  in  this  Province  that  according  to  the  censua  returns  the 
ratio  of  Muhammadan  scbolars  is  lowest,  not  only  in  comparison  to  their  ratio  in  other  parts ' 
of  the  oonntrj,  bnt  atso  oompared  to  the  ratio  of  other  reli^ons,  soch  ae  the  Sikh  and  Hindu, 
in  Sind  itself.  Then,  again,  comparison  ahowa  that  tu  Sind  there  is  the  widest  diacrepancy 
between  the  censns  and  the  departmental  return,  the  number  of  pupilB  enteriad  in  the  Wter 
being  much  lesa  than  that  shown  by  the  ceusns.  Of  oonrae  this  difference  may  be  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Hindus  or  Sikhs,  and  as  the  latter  are  not  even  mentioned  separately  in  the 
edncadenal  Table,  the  point  cannot  be  settled.  But  the  figures  seem  to  indicate,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  is  no  smdi  larm  addition  from  Sind  as  to  materially  alter  the  |mportion  of 
Muhammadan  learners  to  ^e  total  body,  and  the  inference  is  aUowable  that  in  reepeot  to 
primary  education  at  least,  the  ratio  of  scholars  of  this  faith  is  not  &r  below  that  of  their 
entire  community  to  the  population  at  lar;^  Lteaving  the  departmental  retom  for  that  of 
the  oensas,  which  oompnses  aU  sorts  and  grades  of  educational  institutions,  we  find  that 
in  both  Gujardt  and  the  Deccan  the  promrtion  of  Mchammadana  under  tuition  to  the  total 
number  of  those  learning  ie  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Muhammadan  popnlation  to  the  tot^. 
In  the  former  Division  the  latter  ratio  is  per  cent,  and  that  of  Muhammadan  to 

total  P^ils  1S“7  ^ cent.  In  the  Deccan  the  reep^ive  proportions  are  fi*4  and  fi’5  per 
cent.  The  case,  however,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  different  in  the  Kam4tiGj  where  they  are 
fi'l  and  7'fi  per  cent.,  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  lower  class  to  which  the  massea  of  the 
Muhammadans  of  that  part  of  the  coun^  belon  g.  I b is  not  perhaps  fair  bo  make  a oomparison 
between  the  Muhamm^ans  and  the  Hindus  ont  of  consideration  of  the  immense  ran^  of  the 
hdter  title,  but  I may  mention  that  in  the  Deccan  the  ratio  of  Hindns  is  88' 2 on  the  entire 
popnlation,  whilst  the  pupils  of  that  community  only  average  34'4  mr  cent,  of  the  number 
returned  as  under  instruction.  If  in  fntnre  returns  from  the  Educational  Department 
care  were  taken  to  record  eeparately  the  Muhammadan  pupils  of  Sind  and  those  on  the  rolls 
in  districts  where  this  religion  is  not  that  of  the  masses,  it  would  be  possible  to  estioxate 
more  exactly  the  relative  ignorance  of  the  two  leading  oommanitiea. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  as  given  in  the  proportional 
form  appended  to  this  chapter  are  of  themselves  enough  to  prove  that  the  Muhammadan 
population  ie,  on  the  whole,  aed  except  in  Sind  and  the  Karnattc,  better  instrooted  than  the 
Hindu.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  the  mere  nnmbera  go,  bnt  my  object  in  mentioning  the 
returns  of  the  Educational  Department  was  to  get, if  possible,  a statement  in  which  the  qoality 
of  the  instruction  is,  to  some  definite  extent,  indicated.  The  standards  of  the  primstry  schools 
under  inspection  are  known  and  recognised ; but  in  the  case  of  the  ceosna  returns  there  la  no 
distinction  between  an  Institution  of  this  class  and  the  hedge-school  under  an  indig^ons 
oniricnlnm  of  its  own,  vaiying  according  to  any  fitful  change  of  cirenmstanocs.  in  the 


* •woft  Ml  appami  exwpti'Dii  in  tbs  oi  ■nbordJfwta  Judi^iiai  povti,  bat  it  ii  a qatation 

wwv  lut  tBcopoTuy  Draatioiw  ciJ  m maw  powBir  dMiratiB  ol  mbtainini'  tlia  admiaiftntiTa  moirtMoe  af  re^nuatmtiTea 
of  both  th«  nliAlcna  c/t  tha  OQmqaarod  mmtiy.  Ihe  iDorwMd  fmoiLitiaB  for  tha  afcadf  «f  sp«a«]  oloHoa  of 

law  hftTo  no  doubT toDded  to  opon  aaeh  poato  to  oponwcipotltiDOi  an  odTioiitago  of  whiah  tha  mora  floodUe  and  book 
loftnud  Brtbffiu  haa  araiiod  lumHll  to  ll»  HclmiUDa  of  tha  imora  ELairMnrl^-trainod  Mnhairimadati  of  tha  ni^or  alaai. 
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ot  MnbMnmifcAfciui  iJiia  diftmction  is  of  mora  thAn  m tlt»t  of  any  of  the 

other  coDamcnitieei  Ymleeo  it  be  tbo  Bibbe  of  Bindj,  becaose  it  is  moet  piobdible  th&t  amoe^et 
tho^  exiter^  bare  oa  under  instmotioD  are  the  niuneroiu  clneseB  of  children  whcee  dwJj 
oonrfie  is  no  more  tban  a repetition  by  rote  of  a oertain  portion  of  the  Knr^  in  a ton^e 
they  know  not^  and  probably  nerer  will,  endereteiidi.  There  are^  on  the  other  hand^  indi^noos 
Mebaminadifcn  aohools  in  which  an  experienoed  Mullah  ^renads  hie  olane  well  m the 
ordinary  reading  books  written  in.  the  Perttian  charaoter.  Whatetrer  the  qaality  of  the 
inatmction  gireHj.  we  find  in  the  ceaens  retnma  about  5^000  more  papils  of  this  race  tlum, 
are  entered  in  the  return  pabliehed  by  the  Threotor  of  Public  Inatruotion  ae  oorreot  on  the 
last  day  of  March  1881-  Meet  of  this  ezeeaa  is  no  donbt  atiribatable  to  the  exietence  ot  the 
ICm^n  and  other  iadigenona  olaaeoe  of  a type  specially  sectarian,  aooially,  if  not  in  matter 
of  dootrine,  whtoh  are^  I have  been  given  to  understand,  nmkiiig  way  amongst  the  cnltavat^ 
ing  classeB  of  Gniair^^  under  the  infinenoe  of  more  sealons  miaaionary  entetrpriee  from  the 
local  centres  of  the  faith* 

To  return  to  the  details  of  the  Tables,  we  find  that  in  Sind  975  Muhammadan  males  ont 
of  every  1^000  are  illiterate  bnt  that  in  the  other  Division  the  relative  nnoiber  is  only  557*  The 
Division  in  which  most  education  is  retnmed  is  Qn jar^t,  where  the  r^o  exceeds  that  of  the 
Hindus  in  all  bat  one  of  tha  diatricte*  That  in  wmeh  the  MnhamisBkdans  are  worst  off  in 
this  respect  is  the  Kam^tio^  where  the  Hindu  ratio  is  better  than  theire  everywhere  bnt  in 
K&uara.  Taking  single  districts^  the  lowest  peroentage  of  the  aggregate  of  pupils  and  lite- 
rate is  to  be  found  in  Kalidgi,  though  Khdndeah  is  not  very  much  better.  The  rtd^io  in  Poona 
is  the  same  as  Uiat  for  Gii|sr4t  as  a whole,  or  better  than  the  north  of  the  latter  Division 
and  below  that  prevailing  in  the  south,  where  the  traders  of  Surat  and  the  well-to^o  culti- 
vators ef  Broach  are  in  force.  In  the  former  diGtricb,  indeed,  there  is  but  a slight  difference 
between  the  state  of  education  of  this  race  and  that  returned  from  the  capital.  Qu  consult- 
ing Ihe  Table  in  which  the  relative  degrees  of  instmetion  are  shown  by  age-periods,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  difference  between  Bombay  and  the  Burst  District  lies  in  the  oonsiderahly 
larger  ratio  in  the  former  of  those  under  instmetion  or  edneated  before  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  other  respecta  the  reaaon  calls  for  little  special  remark,  as  it  simply  corroborates  what  haa 
been  said  already  in  connection  with  the  commnnity  as  a whole.  Kaladgij  Kbindesh,  Shel&psr 
and  Belgaum  are  the  most  backward  districts,  and  Bnrat,  Broaoh,  Poona  and  Th4na  the  meat 
advanced.  As  regards  the  adults,  however,  the  order  of  the  dtstricta  U slightly  different, 
since  the  inffnence  of  the  mercantile  element  is  more  marked  at  this  period.  Fcona,  for 
example,  is  beaten  by  the  Panch  Mahils,  where  there  is  the  large  colony  of  Hhiah  Bohorahs, 
and  Ahmedab^d  and  K&nara  stand  high  in  the  Hat.  Neither  £^&dgi  nor  Khindeah,  how- 
ever, show  any  improvement. 


JVm  and  €otmtTjf, 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  I may  as  well  draw  attention  to 
the  difference  in  the  spread  of  edneation 
in  the  town  as  compared  with  the 
country.  The  marginal  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  tabulation  of  the  statistics 
for  nine  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
Presidency  Divimon  vnth  that  of  the  mral 
■ubdivisionB  immediately  Burronnding 
them.  Three  of  the  towns  are  in 
Gujarati  three  in  the  Deccan,  ^dl 
three  in  the  KamAtia  * As  regards  males, 
it  appears  that  the  Hindua  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Muhammadsus  tn  the  town, 
bnt  inferior,  though  not  vei^  markedly  so, 
to  the  latte?  in  the  oountiy.  Tlie  dia- 
crepanoy  in  the  towns  lies  chiefly  in  the 
proportions  of  the  literate,  but  in  the 
country  in  that  of  the  pupils.  Ceire^ 
sponding  differenoes  appear  in  the  figupea 
for  females  in  the  towns,  though  ^ 
leas  in  range,  bnt  as  regards  the  ooun. 


* rr-  j ■ x ‘11  ■ less  in  range,  bnt  as  regards  the  ooun- 

try,  the  tundn  la  etiU  m advance,  to  a small  degree,  of  the  Munammadaiij  thongh  the  latter 
exceeds  slightly  in  the  proportion  of  papils.  There  is,  too,  a wider  eeparatiop  between  the 
town  and  the  oonntTy  with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  the  educated  and  pupils  amongst  the 
Mnkstnmadan  than  amongst  the  Hindu  females  whilst  with  the  other  sex  the  reveiae  is  found 
to  be  the  case. 


commente  upon  the  state  of  instruction  amongat  this  class  with  a few  lii^ 
on  the  differences  between  vanpus  sabdivisions  of  the  Muhammadan  oommnnity  in  regard 
to  education.  I have  remarked  elsewhere  that  it  was  found  to  be  superfluons  to  tabulate 
uparatelj  the  details  for  the  main  tribes  of  this  religion  such  ss  Shaika  and  PathAns,  because 
mey  are  adequately  represented  in  the  return  ae  a whole.  Comparing  the  three  tribee  that 
Mve  a Kajpnt  origin,  the  Mol^sul^m,  Malek  and  GhoMn,  with  the  educational  return  for  the.i 
Hind  n c^te  to  which  they  bear  the  nearest  affinitj,  itaeema  that  the  Mahammadau  ie,  as  a mJe.^ 
■lightly  l^B  educated  m youth  and  considerably  so  aa  years  advance.  The  Sanni  Bohorahs,' 
on  the  ot^r  n^d,  toke  a very  high  place  in  the  order  of  instmetion,  and  are  above  the  reak^ 
pi  the  cultivatixig  classes  in  the  ratio  of  their  educated  adults,  and  et^ual  to  all  but  the  beet  * 
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mm  to  til  OUT  ohilditiTi  ftlao.  The  Shinli  Boheraha  are  emphAtioally  sn  educated  aection  of  the  | 
Muhammadan  commuaitj.  In  the  Deccan,  where  thej  are  probably  all  eng^ijafed  in  bueineaa  ■ 
reqtairutg  correapen deuce  ami  Accounts — for  they  are  noted  fur  the  extooBive  TelatioDB  they 
keep  up  with  distant  eetabliahmenta  of  their  brotherhood,. — the  ratio  of  the  instructed  eqnaLi 
that  of  the  Hindu  trader,  except  amongat  the  wealthier  castes  of  Wdni&e  in  Gujarat,  with 
whom,  as  with  the  Brdhman,  book-learning  has  become  traditienaU  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  the  girls  of  this  scot  are  the  moat  ^ren  of  any  of  their  religion  to  Inetrttclion,  and  bear 
a ratio  aa  high  ae  any  but  that  which  is  found  amongst  their  ee^  in  the  writing  and  litezate 
caetesof  the  H4ndas.  It  is  probable  though,  that  the  capacity  to  read  tests  from  the  Kurdn 
is  the  limit  to  the  iuBtmetioD  of  many  of  them.  The  arUsan  representative,  the  Bhanadr, 
as  well  as  the  oilman  and  carri<‘r,  the  Ghidnchi,  are  far  below  their  Hindu  counterparts  in 
reading  and  wKtiug^  It  is  probable  thst  on  taking  out  the  detsila  for  others  of  the  corre- 
sponding  classes  amongst  the  Mahammadans  the  same  result  would  bo  obtained,  but  the 
smaUneas  of  the  number  in  each  ted  me  to  believe  that  in  s general  review,  such  as  this,  tho^ 
e^tra  inform aticu  would  hardly  be  worth  the  trouble  of  tabulation. 

The  next  class  to  be  brought  under  review  is  the  Christian,  which  is  returned  in  the 
T^les  as  ft  homogeneous  com launity.  The  following  etatecnent 
‘***^  however,  shows  that  the  dilferencea  between  the  three  distinct 

races  no  i ted  by  the  common  bond  of  this  fcith  have  made  very  diverse  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge : — 
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With  reference  to  these  figures  it  must  he  bome  in  mind  that  after  the  age  of  fifteen 
there  are  no  more  tbau  40  women  to  100  men  amongst  the  Europeans,  whilst  the  former  sex 
predominate  at  that  period  amongst  the  Eurasians.  The  latter,  too,  shew  a veiy  high  ratio 
of  children  to  the  total  of  their  community.  The  con^sponding  ratio  amongat  the  European  s 
is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  Native  section,  which  on  the  whole  corresponds  fairly  with 
the  average  rate  found  to  prevail  in  the  population  of  the  Presidency  at  large,  exolnding  Sind, 
The  statistics  of  education  amongst  the  two  first  clAsara  need  little  comment,  though  1 regret 
(bat  I have  not  for  compiiriaon  the  return  prepared  for  a special  inquiry  on  this  subject  mi^e 
some  months  ago  independently  of  the  census.  As  regards  the  Native  converts,  as  we  may 
call  irhem  for  convenience  sake,  it  appears  that  the  standard  of  education  is  considerably 
higher  amongst  the  non* Roman  Catholics  of  the  newer  settlements  than  in  the  Thina  and 
Kfinara  commnnities  of  the  older  faith.  Tbs  districts  I have  selected  are  those  wbich^l 
believe  to  be  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  one  section  or  the  otiier,  hut  es  little  as  possible 
by  a mixture.  Gujardt  and  Ahmednagar  con  tain  chiefly  Protestants  i Th4na  and  JKfinara 
Bom  an  Catholics.  In  the  capital  are  found  both,  and  the  latter  body  are  probably  the  best 
edn<%ted  of  the  Sfilsette  and  Mdhim  commnnitj,  but  much  mixed  with  the  less  educated 
oniony  of  servants  from  Qoa. 

The  Sikh  colony  cl  Sind,  tike  the  Hindus  of  that  division,  shows  a remarkably  high 
average  of  males  who  are  lesrnieg  or  able  to  read  and  ■ write. 
There  ere  no  less  than  4D'7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  community 
that  have  retarned  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  headings.  The  remarks  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  in  digs  none  schools  of  the  Muhammsdans,  however,  are  probably 
applicable  to  the  8ikhss1fio,  and  the  amount  of  pTactically  useful  instruotton  actually  prevalent 
ja  ^ >10  means  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  bare  figures, 
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The  smeJl  Jewieli  popolntjoii.  elicnra  axl  A.iretag«  of  50'2  par  cent^  edaated  or  being  edn-^ 
csited.  The  ratio  ie  bigbaet  in  the  Latter  caee  ainoagflt  tbe 
JewB]  native  and  foreign,  in  tbe  city  of  Pooui,  The  adnltae 
moei  gen$r^ly  posBessed  of  some  degtee  of  instraction  ate  those  in  Sombej  oitj,  and  the 
lowest  ratios  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Th^na  and  Koi&ba,  where  tbie  race  is  engs^d  In  pnretuts 
like  dairy^keeping  and  carpentry^  not  reqniriag  mu  eh  reading  and  writing.  Taking  only 
^e  boys  of  a achooUgoing  age,  the  proportioEi  of  the  learning  and  literate  is  between  dS  and 
7(^  per  cent,  except  in  the  Konkan,  and  for  the  Presidency  Division  as  a whole,  reaches  €3 
TCT  cent^,  a rate  exceeded  by  no  other  community  except  the  Pilraia  and  bppeir  elasaea  ef 
Gbriatians. 

The  Aboriginal  tribes  need  not  detain  ns  long.  Th^  are  the  section  of  the  wpnlatioa 
w ^ j most  difficult  to  reach  through  education,  for  not  only  is  their 

appreciation  of  it  less,  but  tbe  regions  they  inhabit  are  as  a rule 
wild  and  unhealthy  enough  to  deter  any  of  the  trained  masters  of  a higher  class  from  □nder'- 
taking  duty  amongst  them.  The  msaters  themselves,  moreorer,  haTS  doubtless  in  many 
cases  no  beart  in  their  work,  for  to  the  bolk  of  ^ucatsd  Hindns  the  instr action  of 
people  tike  the  Forest  tribes  appears  a work  altogether  of  SDpererogation  in  practice,  eTSfB 
though  its  advantages  be  admitt^  in  theory.  So  ms  progri»ss  has  been  made,  however,  amon^t 
thia  class  In  3ajai4t,  especially  in  Surat,  where  special  agency  has  been  provided  for  the 
msintenance  and  inspection  of  schools  established  solely  for  the  Kali-Par&j  or  black-raoea, 
aa  opposed  to  the  light  races  of  the  plains.  Thus  we  End  in  that  Diviaion  a ratio  of  1 *^29  per  cent^ 
of  the  Forest  and  Aboriginal  tribos  either  learning  or,  though  more  rarely,  educated.  In  the 
North  Deccan,  however,  there  is  only  a proportion  of  0 31.  A reference  to  the  Provineta] 
Caste  Statement  at  page  xiviji  of  Appendix  C shows  that  whilst  in  the  Konkan  the 
KithodLi  and  W^lia  are  totally  uneducfited,  or  with  scarcely  one  under  inatmetioa  in  a 
thousand  of  their  tdbe,  the  OilmthfiB  and  Cht^ras,  who  are  cbiedj  found  in  the  part  of  Surat 
where  the  special  proviaion  above  mentioned  has  bean  for  some  years  in  existence,  have  in 
ths  same  number  about  17  and  11  chiidreo  resp^ively,  who  can  read  and  write  or  are 
Isarnlng  to  do  so.  The  Bhodias  too,  a tribe  which  inhabits  the  tract  to  the  south  of  that 
in  which  the  two  tribes  just-named  are  located,  show  a ratio  of  13  per  mille.  The  Dnhl^, 
eu  the  ether  hand,  who,  aa  1 have  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  are  almost  entirely  ascribed 
to  tbe  him i lies  of  Br4bi(uan  landholders  in  the  capacity  ef  farm-servants,  exhibit  an  apathy 
or  neglect  in  the  mat  tar  of  education  which  is  not  serpsased  even  amongst  the  Bhils,  a true 
Forest  tribe.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Bhils  are  bcgiuniiig  their  education  in 
Qujar^t  only  and  that  their  progress  in  Kb^ndesh  and  Nastk  Ta  but  alow.  Tbe  state  of 
education  amongst  the  TbiLkara  cannot  be  exactly  appreciated  from  the  return  under  con- 
sidsmtioQ,  as  though  the  fignres  for  tbe  Konkan  appear  to  apply  to  the  Forest  tribe  only, 
those  for  the  Deccan  no  doubt  include  some  of  the  Writers  also,  and  thus  raise  the  percentage 
of  the  educated. 


I have  now  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Hindus^  ths  general  averages  for  whom 
have  been  given  in  the  tables.  Comprising,  as  thia  community 
does,  the  bulk  of  the  ignorant  masses  as  well  as  the  best  edn- 
oated  of  the  population  the  ratio  for  the  whole  is  necessarily  below  that  of  most  of  the 
more  homogensoua  bodies  treated  of  above.  1 will  not,  therefore,  enter  into  detail  regarding 
these  hgures,  bat  pass  a few  reniarka  of  general  application.  The  highest  ratio  of  the 
educated,  including  pupils,  of  this  community  is  in  Sind,  where  it  exceeds  that  of  the 
capital  city.  tTnless  the  Hindus  of  Sind,  thsrsforS,  ais  mostly  traders,  priests  and  writers, 
it  IS  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  this  phenomenon,  in  a Division  where  the  maoses  are 
egregiously  behindhand  with  regard  to  ipst^etion. 


In  the  remainder  of  ths  Presidency  the  state  of  education  amongst  this  race  as  a whole 
necessarily  corres^uda  more  or  less  with  that  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter. 
Bombay,  Surat,  Broach,  Kdnara  and  Dh^rw&r  are  the  districts  where,  in  the  above  order, 
the  ratio  of  the  illiterate  is  lowest.  Thdna,  the  Panch  Mahdis,  N&aik  and  Ahmedns^^r 
those  in  which  this  class  preimn derates  the  most.  In  tbe  Pauch  Muh&la  and  Khl^ndesb  in, 
Dh&rwdr  and  slightly  iu  Kslsdgi,  the  ratio  is  leas  than  that  fonnd  to  prevail  in  the  popu- 
lation as  a whole.  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  tbe  Ahoi  iginals  in  the  first  two  oases 
and  of  a oonsiderable  decrease  in  the  numl^r  of  educated  biuhammadaue  in  the  ethers  con- 
tribute to  this  peculiarity.  The  division  of  the  educated  oommunity  into  two  age -periods 
shows  that  there  are  10'67  per  cent,  of  Hindu  hoys  under  iastruction  or  educate,  and 
12'33  per  cent,  of  the  adnlts  of  this  sex.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ratio  in  the  Deccan 
is  higher  than  iu  the  Kouksn  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  whilst  it  is  lower  in  that  of  adults. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  adults  who  emigrate  to  the  capital  from  the  coast 
are  mostly  illiterate,  bo  that  their  exodus  raises  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  instmoted 
who  remain  at  home. 


Leaving  the  question  of  education  in  the  different  layers  of  Hindu  society  till  later 
bv  nlhion,  ^ make  a few  comments  on  tbe  education  of  females  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  population  which  have  been  diatin- 
gnished  in  this  chapter.  In  the  Home  Division  we  have  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  educated 
amongst  adnlts  of  this  sex  is  not  more  than  one-half  what  it  is  amongst  children,  and  that 
even  in  the  latter  claiss  it  rises  no  higher  than  1^20  per  cent,  on  the  total  of  sehool-going 
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mge.  The  fomer  proportion  is  abore  tits  arerage  only  m the  case  of  the  Earopean  and 
BSarasian  Chriatiana^  and  the  PArsia,  Amoug^t  tb$  Jain  a and  Muhammadaiia  it  riaoa  bat 
■lightly  OTar  that  juat  moationed,  and  amoagat  the  Hindu  women  it  ia,  ia  only  W be 
expect^,  joat  below  it*  The  ratio  for  Enrapeaaa  haa  been  afaown  in  the  table  giren  abore, 
and  areragee  nearly  96  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Preeidency*  In  the  oaae  of  the  Eumaiana  the 
proportion  is  about  91  per  oent«  Next  to  theae  figures  come  tboae  for  the  Pareta,  the  only 
pore  indigenous  or  domtoiled  race  amongst  whom  female  edooation  has  made  marked 
progress.  The  af'erage  of  women  who  come  under  the  head  of  inatnicted  here  amonnta  to 
38  per  cent,  and  in  two  of  the  chief  to  was  affBCtod  by  tfaia.  race^  Poona  and  Bom  bay  j.  to 
64' 7 and  45^1  respectively.  It  ia  curious  to  note  the  small  ratio  in  Snratj^  Broach  and  Thina^ 
where  the  commanlty  has  been  settled  for  years  in  country  TiUagea  instead  of  confiaizw 
themselrea  to  thoi  towns.  The  Jains  and  the  Muhammadan  women  show  nearly  idea tiom 
ratiOB  on  the  whde^  that  of  the  Jains  being  faigber  in  Qujar&t^  and  that  of  the  others  rising 
above  it  in  the  south  of  the  Presidency  and  the  capitaL  8arat  and  Ahcnedab^d  show  the 
largest  proportion  of  educated  JainSi  whilst  the  Mubammadaii  women  appear  to  be  best 
educated  in  8iirat,  K^nara  and  Poona. 


Bat  the  more  important  statistics  arc  these  which  relate  to  the  pregress  of  instruct  ton 

amongst  the  younger  genors^ 
tiou,  and  the  margin^  table 
gives  the  chief  reaulta  of  the 
cenaus  for  the  principal  reli- 
gions. The  Parsis  still  ehow 
a proportion  more  than  doable 
that  of  any  of  the  rest.  The 
■mall  Jewish  comma  nicy  comee 
nextj  with  tbo  samo  featnre 
as  regards  this  eex  as  I notioed 
above  in  tbe  case  of  malest 
namely  the  low  proportion  of 
edc cation  in  the  native  dis- 
trict of  the  local  sect.  As  to 

(be  Jains  and  Mahammadans,  it  appears  that  in  GujarJt  only  is  the  ratio  of  the  educated 
higher  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  tho  capital  city  the  proportion 
amongst  the  Jaina  is  but  Uttie  above  that  of  the  HioduSi  and  in  the  ICarn^tio  it  is  below  it 
The  caste  table  shows  that  amongst  tho  largest  of  the  specially  K4.narie«e  sect  of  Joins  there 
is  practically  no  education  at  all  of  this  aex^  and  the  ratio  of  the  instructed  aud  learners  is 
less  than  1 in  1,00').  Amongst  the  girU  of  the  Riadu  cultivating  and  iadustrtal  classes  of 
this  Division  there  is  some  trace  of  learning  to  bo  found  in  the  return,  though  not  so 
marked  as  in  Oujardt. 
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In  an  early  part  of  thk  Chapter  I made  a comparieon  between  the  total  popnlatioD  and 

tbe  n amber  either 
nnder  instmetion  or 
literate.  With  the 
view  of  giving  an  idea 
of  tho  diffusion  of 
education  over  the 
tern  tor  isl  divisions 
of  the  Presidency  I 
propose  to  show  now 
the  relative  extent  to 
which  religion  contr|« 
bn  tea  to  tho  total  body 
of  pupils,  comparing 
the  ceosns  with  the 
departmental  returns 
for  the  two  sexes. 
As  Sind  is  included  in 

ttie  one  I have  taken  it  in  both,  though  with  regard  to  tho  Muhammadans,  such  s oourae 
has,  as  I hare  already  said,  a vary  material  effect  upon  tho  proportions.  Taking  first  tbe 
inalee,  it  appears  that  in  the  depart montal  tables  there  is  no  mention  of  Sikhs.  Tliera  is  a 
diaes  called  A^mils,  which  I mentioned  in  tbe  third  Chapter  of  this  work  as  of  extramely 
dioDbtful  sect,  bat  the  aggregate  number  of  these  ehown  as  under  education  does  not  nearly 
equal  that  of  the  Sikhs  returned  in  the  Gensns  tables.  It  ia  true  that  in  the  Educational  Suto- 
ment  there  ia  a column  beaded  Oih^t,  but  the  explanation  appended  to  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  ia  reKerved  for  tho  pastoral  fcribea  only,  and  the  census  return  a show  that  this  class 
is  by  no  means  addicted  to  sending  their  children  to  Bchool,  probably  on  account  of  their 
uae  as  cattle  watch  era.  It  is  therefore  presumable  that  the  Sikhs  of  Siod  have  been  included 
in  the  total  of  Hindus  of  acme  class  or  other,  bat  which  claea  ia  not  ascertainable.  The  alter- 
native suggested  ia  that  which  X have  hinted  at  above,  namely  that  most  of  tbe  instruction 
net  down  tn  the  censna  return  is  little  more  than  the  repetition  of  texts  and  the  rudiments 
acquired  at  a hedge-echooL  Confining  myself  now  to  the  consna  retarns  only,  it  is  necessary 
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bo  point  out  in  ttte  first  pl»c«  tbat  the  differoaoe  betwaOD  tlis  two  series  of  mtios  U widest  in 
the  cose  of  the  MnhstumsdBa  males  and  the  Hinda  females^  both  of  which  show  that  the 
edac&tion  of  the  young  amongst  them  is  canal dembly  below  the  stendard  indicated  by  their 
nnmeHcal  importanoo  in  the  oommnnity.  Bnb  from  wlut  hae  been  said  before  it  is  eyident 
that  these  two  are  exceptionally  eitnatcd',.  ao  it  is  aa  well  to  lay  little  atreaa  on  the  dii- 
ore^ncy.  Passing  to  the  next^  ihen^  the  balance  is  foand  to  hare  shifted,  and  in  the  case 
of  Christian  mnlee  and  both  P^rai  and  Christian  feinaleap  the  mtio  of  paplla  is  far  shore  that 
of  the  weight  of  the  population  of  the  religion  on  the  total  community^  It  is  the  same  in  a 
lesser  degree  with  the  males  of  the  tSihha  and  Jains,  and  with  the  femalsa  amongst  the 
former,  but  the  Jain  females  preserre  much  the  eamo  ratio  in  both  cases.  The  Jews  show 
a considerable  difference  between  the  adyance  of  instmotion  in  the  two  sexes,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  females  is  a good  deal  higher  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  of  that  sox 
than  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  i^es. 

EottCSTlOH  BT  GaSTI. 

The  nine  pages  of  the  Provincial  Table  in  Appendix.  C contain  the  whole  of  the  cutes 
that  bear  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  entire  Hlndn  community,  with  all  their  local  vaHations. 
rt  wee  prepared  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  EldncatiDnal  author!  ttea  and  othetn  interested  in 
public  inatrnctlnn  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  actual  extent  of  their  work  and  the  fields  in 
which  their  efforts  hare  still  much  to  do.  I shall  only,  therefore,  treat  the  return  geuerallj 
in  the  present  place,  first  in  connectioD  with  what  faaa  been  said  above  regarding  the  popa- 
latton  in  its  l&rger  diyisions,  and  again  with  reference  to  the  special  cLaaau  into  which  the 
Hindus  have  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation  at  the  oensus- 

The  following  table  shows  all  the  castes  that  retam  a proportion  of  over  one-hali  of  their 
male  adnlta  aa  educated  or  learning  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  tlmt  there  are  34  that  come  into  this  categoiy,  to  which  I have  added 
two  which  approach  the  standard  proportion  within  a very  little,  making  36  in  all*  This  ia 
but  a sorry  number  compared  to  the  large  array  of  cMtea  tabnlatodj  especially  when  the 
relatively  smaM  numerical  weight  of  those  thne  set  apart  comes  to  be  considered^ 

Though  based  primarily  on  the  proportion  of  the  educated  adults,  the  table  has  been 
drawn  np  to  include  also  the  children  under  instruction,  but  the  latter  Teach  one^half  of 
their  totu  number  in  but  fifteen  instoacee.  It  must  be  token  into  consideration,  however,  that 
tbs  ratio  is  affected  by  the  very  young,  not  yet  of  sckool>'going  age,  and  that  ifallowacoe  be 
pisde  for  these  on  the  proportion  that  this  class  beam  to  s^l  tpuder  fifteen  in  the  total  H^u 
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populatioti,  ii  Will  be  seen  tliat  we  mej  eeanine  ae  the  sratio  representiag  tbe  ecbool- 

ffoera,  actool  or  possible,  the  peroeuta^  of  35'0  in  Gnjardtj  32'5  in  the  ICenknn,  S4'0  in  the 
Deocanj  end  aboat  S7*0  in  the  Kam^tio,  where  the  relative  nnmber  of  the  children  ef  tender 
jeers  is  so  maoh  below  that  of  tbe  rest  of  the  Fresidency.  Farthermcrej  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  Chapter  that  the  mtio  of  children  on  the  total  popnlation  is  somewhat  less 
amongst  the  upper  clasaee  of  Hindns  than  amongst  the  middle  and  lower,  so  that  the  ratio  just 
mentioned  is  not  wholly  applicable  to  castes  like  the  Brahmans  and  writere  which  form  bo 
large  a proportion  of  those  named  in  the  Table,  and  we  cannot  assume  for,  say,  the  W41mik 
S^dyasths  of  Gnjardt,  that  there  are  only  from  seven  to  eight  children  between  five  and  foaT" 
teen  that  do  not  learn  or  know  how  to  read-  It  is  reasonable  to  assnme  thongh,  that  tn  the 
cue  of  nearly  all  the  selected,  castes  here  given,  there  is  abont  the  same  standwd  of  edn* 
cation  prevailing  amongst  the  boys  of  a schoobgoin^  a^  that  b fonnd  amongst  the  elders 
of  the  caste.  In  the  36  castes  there  are  21  Brdhmamcal  subdivisiocts,  of  which  aeveral  ore 
local  colonies  of  the  some  tribes.  Nine  are  Wdnioe  or  traders,  4 are  writcrSj  and,  lastly, 
two  are  artiaona  It  is  noteworthy  that  though  ont  of  the  36,  17  are  indigenona  or  located  m 
Qajardt  alone,  in  the  first  twelve  none  of  tbe  five  from  this  Division  are  Brdhmans,  bat  either 
Writere,  or  timers.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Komdtic,  two  of  the  three  Deccan,  and 
one  of  the  two  Konkan  representatives  are  of  the  priestly  order.  The  highest  on  the  list 
of  the  Gnjardli  Brdhmans  is  the  N4gar,  which  is  only  sixteenth  in  serial  order,  and  haa 
before  it  no  less  than  five  tradiiig  castes  of  its  own  neighhoarhood.  The  Brdhmans  of 
Mdhdrdshtra  that  rank  so  high  in  the  list  are  the  two  large  ord<^  of  tbe  Kenkauasth  and 
the  Deshoatha  in  their  vaned  distribntion  over  the  country  in  which  their  heme  tongue  ia 

frevalent.  Fourteenth  in  order  is  the  first  of  the  Gaud  section,  hailing  from  the  coast  of  the 
hamdtic.  Between  the  Ndgars  and  the  next  Qajai^lii  Brdhmon  tribe  come  six  castes,  four 
of  which  are  other  enb-di visions  of  the  same  order  in  diferent  Divisions  and  one  is  a Writer 
of  Gniardt  itself.  Without  going  tbrongh  tbe  whole  Table,  I will  mention  that  of  the  21 

Iiriestfy  tribes  eight  are  from,  or  in,  Gni^t,flix  are  the  two  main  Mardbha  tribes  in  different 
OCalitHA,  and  seven  are  Gands,  mostly  from  the  Konkan  and  Kamdtic.  Of  the  nine  Wdnia 
castes,  five  are  Guiardti  by  origin  or  residence,  one  is  indigenous  and  two  are  settlers  in  the 
Deccan  and  one  is  Kdnarese.  Both  the  Artisans  are  from  Gujardt  and  so  am  two  of  the  three 
Writer  ^^aeaes.  It  will  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  edncationof  children  that  the  Writers  of 
Gojardt  are  first,  and  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  the  high  ratio  of  the  castes  of  the  Kam4tio 
Division  that  immediately  f oUqw  la  to  a certain  extent  due  to  the  lack  of  children  there,  rather 
than  to  any  material  difference  in  the  oare  taken  of  their  inteUeet. 

The  twelve  castes  that  come  first  with  regard  to  the  eduction  of  their  adults  also  contain, 
it  may  be  noticed,  eleven  of  the  castes  amongst  whom  that  of  boys  ie  most  cared  lor  and 
amongst  the  W&aiae  and  writers,  the  place  occupied  in  the  serial  order  is  not  very  far  in 
the  one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

In  the  matter  of  female  edncatioti  the  return  shows  that  oven  the  castes  most  advanced 
in  the  instmetion  of  their  boys  have  not  os  yet  made  much  progress  amongst  their  relatives 
of  the  other  sex.  It  is  enongh  hero  to  consider  the  figures  for  the  girls  only,  as  those  for 
the  women  ore  comparatively  less  instructive.  The  three  castes  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
pupils  of  this  sex  is  the  most  satisfactory  are  the  BrAhmaus,  the  Brahma  Kshatrias  and 

the  Kdjostha,  all  of  Gnjardt.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Prabhns  of  the  City  of  Bombay, 
had  returns  been  available  for  them,  would  also  have  been  well  np  on  the  list.  Bat  even 
the  higheat  of  these  proportionfi  does  not  rise  above  17 '6  per  oont-  of  the  total  number  of 
children  and  after  the  iU  per  cent,  of  the  Gnjardt  Kdyosthe  the  ratio  falls  rapidly,  till  it 
appears  that  considerably  over  half  tbe  number  of  castes  show  a ratio  of  leca  than  two  per 
cent.  The  Maritha  Brihmans  exhibit,  as  a rule,  a comuratively  low  proportion  of  educated 
girls,  and  so  do,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  Goads  of  the  Swi^tic  and  Konkan.  The  Gnjadlt 
Wdnias,  too,  do  not  Come  up  to  the  promise  indicated  by  their  care  of  the  instruction  of 
their  sons. 

We  have  now  sesn  that  the  etendard  of , instraotion  fixed  in  tbe  above  Table  for  the 
boys  has  been  attained  by  but  two  coatee  ontside  the 
^ “■  pain  of  the  Brfihnian,  Writer,  and  commercial  orders. 

After  these,  amongst  the  Cra^smeJi  there  are  the  titree  GujarAt  castes  of  the  oilmen, 
who  are,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  lost  chapter,  also  traders,  the  call  co-printers  and  masons 
or  bricklayers,  besides  the  tailors,  who  in  the  Mar  A the  districts  are  also  engaged  in  trade, 
and  the  goldsmiths,  who  give  proofs  of  a certain  degree  of  instruction  above  the  rest.  In 
Gnjardt,  where  the  tailors  are  more  occupied  than  elsewhere  with  their  own  profession,  they 
are  less  educated  by  a ooneiderable  extent  than  elsewhere.  The  ratio  amongst  the  adults 
reochee  in  some  co&es  more  than  44  per  cent.,  and  in  all  more  than  20.  The  lowest  proper^ 
tion  is,  as  ia  to  be  expected,  amongst  the  workers  in  leather,  though  even  here  the  ratio 
riees  after  the  village  castes  have  been  passed,  and  the  town  artisans  reached.  Female  edn- 
catlon  is  at  a very  low  ebb  in  this  order,  except  amongst  tiie  goldsmiths  aud  brasses mlthe  of 
GnjarAt,  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Table,  and  the  general  average  is  very  little 
higher  than  that  which  prevails  amongst  the  agricultnriats. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cuff* caters,  whom  it  is  uecesaarily  most  important  to  reach,  the  Kad- 
was  of  Gnjardt,  the  Jaugams,  who  are  also  priests  and  merchants,  and  the  LewAs,  are  tbe 
most  advanced,  and  show  a ratio  of  from  18  to  21  per  cent,  of  instrnoted.  Tbe  isolated 
cone  of  the  MardthAs  in  GnjorAt  who  ohow  a higher  ratio  be  omitted  from  consideration, 
as  tbl**  colony  consists  in  great  meaenre  of  Government  omcialB  who  have  remained  in 
Division,  and  are  found  in  the  rankH  of  the  poHoe  and  office  messengers,  and  private  servants, 
in  all  of  which  capacities  there  is  now-o-days  an  incitement  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the 
prospecte  of  early  p^motioB.  The  uLdigenona  Kolia  of  Qnjarit  and  some  of  the  caetes  of 
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Kin&ra  allow  least  progreea  in  edacation  of  any  io  tbis  Whilsi  tba  arenga  u 

l^ghest  ui  Goiar^t  and  the  Kara^tio  Gblta,  itia  lowest,  on  ike  whole  in  the  Peooan. 

The  instracted  element  amoa^t  the  femaXee  is  reiy  amAUt  except  in  Gnjvilt  Hid  in  the 
LingAiat  conntiy  of  the  KarnZtio. 

Amongst  the  Pastoral  tribes  there  is  bnt  little  edcoation  evx^nt  in  the  case  of  thoee  who 
hare  hegnn  to  addict  themBelTes  to  agiioalbare  in  preferenoe  to  their  ancestral  wandenDgs, 
In  Gnjardt,  where  this  oLasa  ia  still  in  a more  porelj  pastoral  state  than  in  the  rest  of 
coontry,  the  ratio  of  the  iuetracted  is  remarkably  low,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  mtoall^ 
high  standard  maintained  here  oomparod  to  the  other  Oirisioiis.  The  meet  instmoted  of  thu 
class  seem  to  he  the  Oanlie,  or  dairymenj  who,  except  in  the  Konkan,  where  they  are  mostly 
agricolturtatSj  have  a tendency  to  ooneentrate  in  the  neighbonrbo^  of  the  towns.  The 
Wanj^ras  are  a verj  heterogeneons  caste,  and  it  is  on^  in  Gujarat  and  the  Konkan  that 
they  are  still  largely  engaged  in  tranaport  and  trade,  ^b  is  aarpriaing,  therefore,  to  see  the 
high  proportion  of  the  instructed  amongst  them  when  they  are  less  settled  in  villages,  as 
in  these  CKvisions,  aa  compared  to  that  in  the  Deccan  where  they  are  a colony  of  onltiratorSv 
In  the  laat  DiTision,  howeyer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  preportien  the  children  onder  instme-* 

tiOQ  is  nearer  that  of  the  males  who  can  read  and  write,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  a settled 
oommnnity. 

The  FxMh^rmsn  show  two  castes  poeseased  of  a fair  degfree  of  edncation  compared  to  the 
rest  and  both  of  these  are  in  Qnjar&t.  In  the  Konkan  the  ratio  is  very  low,  except  amongst 
the  G^bits,  a caste  of  the  southern  coast  There  may  be  said  to  he  scarcely  any  ednosM^ 
of  femalos  at  all  amongst  this  class,  and  looking  at  the  large  proportion  of  women  that  are 
returned  from  it  as  occapied  in  assisting  their  hnsbands  or  others  in  their  employment,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

In  the  order  of  DomsMtic  and  personal  Bervia  there  is  in  one  oaste  oonoiderably  greater 
diffoaion  of  education  ameugat  both  sexes. ^ The  Hajims  are  seen  to  be  a fairly  e^cated 
olasa  in  Gujardt  where  they  combuie  several  oocupatiens  with  that  of  shaving  and  their 
women  act  as  midwives  and  nurses  for  the  Hindus.  The  washermen  are  better  educated  in 
Gujarit,  where  the  ratio  amongst  the  males  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  barber  caste,  bnt 
tib.e  ius  tract  ion  of  females  is  much  mere  advanced  in  the  latter.  In  the  rest  of  the  Presidency 
the  washermen  are,  ou  the  whole,  an  illiterate  caste. 

The  only  caste  that  it  beeu  thought  worth  while  to  distingnteh  amongst  those 
occapied  in  the  Minor  pro/oetionSf  is  the  Qnrao,  or  temple  servant.  In  the  Deccan  this  caste 
occupies  a considerably  higher  position  as  to  educatioa  than  in  the  two  other  Divisions  in 
which  it  is  prevalent.  In  the  Konkan,  indeed,  the  caete  is  in  a very  low  grade  in  respect 
to  this  attribute. 

Of  the  indefinite  claes  of  the  DsvoisM  and  religions  mendioaute  there  are  three  only  that 
show  a ratio  of  the  educated  in  excess  of  the  average  of  their  respective  Divisions.  Due  of 
these,  and  the  moat  nnmergas,  is  the  Qosdvi  in  Gt^srAt,  The  others  are  the  Bairdgi  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  nnspecified  body  of  the  Bddhus  in  Gajar&t.  The  latter  includes,  neocffiarUy, 
many  of  the  Sauj^sis  and  other  recluoee  of  high  caste  who  have  retired  frem  the  cares  of 
mandane  affaun  after  a life  of  bnsiuess,  and  the  Order  os  a whole  moat,  therefore,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  general  horde  of  wandering  mendicants  who  have  hsd  no  other  prafeeeion 
Mian  that  of  begging  from  their  youth  upwards.  The  Gkip6l  who  is  a sort  of  priest  to  the 
depressed  caatea  of  the  Deccan,  ie  one  of  the  few  totally  uneducated  classes  to  be  found 
on  the  list. 

In  the  M^nge,  however,  one  of  the  twelfth  or  the  Deprs*9id  clatf,  them  is  a compeer 
in  ignorance,  though  it  is  only  in  the  Kara^tio  that  this  caste  is  almost  entiTely  illtterateL 
The  qnestion  of  arranging  for  the  admission  of  this  order  into  some  of  the  primsjry  schools 
has  b^n  several  times  ^scussad,  hnt  hitherto  the  matter  has  not  advan(»d  oeyond  a 
preliminarr  stage,  and  it  is  in  tbe  missionary  schools  chieSy  that  the  Dheds,  MsMre  and 
others  of  the  same  class  find  the  little  odnoation  they  have  acquired.  In  Gujardt,  however, 
a beginning  seems  to  have  heen  made,  especially  in  the  section  of  the  Dheds  that  are  bo 
largely  employed  in  domestic  eervioe.  These  have  managed  to  make  arrangements  amongst 
their  own  caBte*fenowB  for  the  instruction  that  is  most  essential  to  their  snocess  in  their 
occupation.  In  the  Deccan,  too,  there  is  an  indication  of  some  slight  extension  of  education 
amongst  this  class,  but  in  the  Konkan  they  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  it.  The  excep- 
tionaliy  high  ratio  of  the  edneated  shown  against  the  Bhangi  close  in  the  Deccan  is  due  to 
accident.  The  nnmbcr  is  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while  inserting  the  entry  at  all,  and 
in  the  caste  ore  a good  many  men  employed  under  municipali ties  and  prohably,  on  the  railways, 
who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  to  a small  extent  in  connectiou  with  their  duties,  but  tbs 
total  of  such,  though  large  iu  oompariBon  to  the  number  of  the  caate  in  the  Division,  is  too 
small  for  a table  of  this  description. 

The  MitcsllansQUs  class  oaUs  for  little  remark.  The  last  entry,  that  of  the  Parcibsliu, 
shows  a high  proportion  of  edneated  owing  to  its  inoludiug  aU  sorts  of  people  from  Northern 
India,  Kacojia  BrAhmans,  Xahatris,  traders  and  Ahirs.  ^e  inclasiou.  of  the  Sherugirs  is  a 
specimen  of  the  erroneons  daoBification  due  to  want  of  local  knowledge,  as  the  returns,  when 
completed,  showed  that  this  caste,  included  by  the  local  supervisor  amongst  the  lalwurers 
really  belongs  to  the  agricnlturists  of  the  coast. 


* Tbe  l^h  ntiDs  given  tn-the  Tuble  is  jLppendix  C.  a^utt  tbfl  N^ivi,  at  HajAitu,  of  the  Kenksn,  is 
inDomet.  The  true  oaea  am  £4  and  33  fCr  musB  and  5 ana  0 fSioalM.  Thu  itatemant  was  aaot  to  wmm 
during  my  abssous  fmm  duty,  and  on  exaunuing  it  wbun  1 ntumAd  I found  Hvanl  ■nlriaa  nf  tba 

nboTo  doKiiption  which  it  w*s  too  Into  to  raotify  ia  print. 
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Ab  I hsTB  alreadj  dnB  notioe  of  ths  BhilB  uid  otliuer  tofeot  triboo  in  eonaectioii 

witJk  iho  gonorfd  title  of  AborigiuAlB,  I mil  pBU  on  to  th&  Jai^,  It  will  be  Been  that  witb 
tbo  oxoeptdon  of  the  Chatarthj  or  foarth  dirietoTij  whioh  fs  the  main  one  returned  from  the 
Kamitio,  the  reet  are  highly  ^noatod  oastea,  and  woold  find  a plane  in  the  liat  of  the  Qindae 
BTon  on  the  preceding  page^  Gnjardt^  ea  nenal,  holds  the  first  place  with  the  ShHmdlie 
or  largeet  Java  section,  and  the  Porwdlj  an  importation  from  the  north  now  natnralixed  in 
the  DiTieion.  The  two  Decoan  caetee  of  MArwddis,  though  ehowing  over  60  per  oeat<  oE  their 
adnlta  to  be  edneated,  are  below  the  restj  both  aa  to  n^es  and  femalefl.  With  reepeet  to 
the  latter  sez^  one  of  the  Qnjarit  caetee,  the  Oswdl,  ia  neorlj  np  to  the  fifth  entry  on  the 
Hindu  aerial  liat^  and  another  would  come  about  fonrteenth  on  the  aame.  The  oompara- 
tireamallneea  of  the  mimbeTS  ef  girls  in  the  Konkan  and  parte  of  the  Deocui  render  it  naeleciB 
to  return  the  figures  regarding  their  state  of  ednoatioQi  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  in 
lower  than  in  Gujardt^ 

CoMPARiiOJf  wrrn  tkb  DEFABnrsiTTij.  Erru£KS  or  EnuCAtioH. 

It  is  by  no  meana  easy  to  institate  a complete  oompariaon  between  the  returns  of  the 

oeusns  and  those  sent  np  to  the  Director 
of  Pnblic  Inatmotion  W the  Inspectors 
and  their  Depndea.  The  atatemont  of 
which  1 haf'c  oommented  more  than 
onoe  in  the  oonree  of  this  Chapter  is  one 
that  embracea  all  grades  of  inatitntiona 
classed  aooording  to  their  connection 
with  OoTemmenb,  and  of  these  1 select- 
ed the  State  and  the  aided  aohcK>k  only. 
Bat  in  order  to  eompaie  the  two  sets  of 
statistics  for  the  d^erent  ports  of  the 
Presidency,  I have  adopted  the  anpple- 
mentary  table  sent  in  to  the  GoTOrn- 
ment  of  India,  which  forma  Appendix  O, 
of  the  Beport  for  the  year  I8S0-SI, 
Some  alterationa  hare  been  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  fignree,  and 
the  girls  attending  boys'  echoole  hoTS 
been  transferred  to  the  oalnmit  to  which 
they  correctly  belong.  The  districts 
have,  for  conTenienoe  of  referencej  been 
arranged  in  the  marginal  table  aooord- 
ing to  the  Edncationm  DiTisions,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  disposition  hitherto  used 
tbrongbontthis  Work.  The  main  points 
on  which  I think  remark  lb  neoessary 
are  these.  In  the  flnst  place  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  Gajarilt  and  the  North- 
Eastern  Dirision  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency  Divi- 
■ion  the  female  pnplls  ore  much  in  excess  in  the  depsftmental  return.  If  from  both  tables  the 
statistics  for  the  capital  city  be  omitted,  in  Gnjardt  only  Abmedi.b£d  shows  a greater  nninber 
of  males  than  are  retamed  from  the  eduoafcioBal  registers,  in  the  North  Deccan  only  Ahmed- 
nagar  has  the  same  featare,  whilst  all  the  districts  in  the  Central  Dirision  and  the  KarMtie 
gave  a much  larger  number  of  boys  under  instruction  at  the  oeosofl  than  at  the  closing  of 
the  school  registers  on  the  SIst  March  1881.  In  Sind  there  is  a large  excess  in  the  cenana 
table  in  the  case  of  both  eexes.  In  Bombay  City  the  nomber  of  private  institatiQins  uncon- 
nected with  the  State  is  probably  enough  to  account  for  the  differeaoe,  and  it  is  likely  that 
in  Sind,  too,  the  prevalence  of  hedge-schools  and  of  elementary  iaetruotions  at  home  may 
tend  to  swell  the  ceosai  return.  Similoj-ly,  there  is  no  doubt  a good  deal  of  private  tuition 
in  eTistence  in  a place  like  Poona,  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  acixmat  for  the  contrary  result  of  the 
enumeration  in  the  North  Deccan  and  Gnjardt.  An  exam  matron  of  the  muster  roll,  as 
compared  vrith  the  registered  number  of  b^a  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  two  Divisicna 
where  the  oeneoa  vs  turn  difiers  moat  from  that  of  the  Department,  which  is  based  on 

the  regieter  alone,  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  much  less  than  the  registers 
ed  nnmber  of  pupils,  the  difforeuco  be* 
tween  the  two  bel^  greater  there 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  I^visioae.  Bat  it 
is  with  reference  to  the  girls  that  this 
is  most  notable,  and  the  marginal  table 
gives  for  that  sex  the  ratios  on  the 
registered  n^imber  of  the  Average 
daily  attendance.  In  the  North-Eastora 
DiviaioQ  only  53  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Gujardt  Division  oiuy  54  per  cent,  of  tha 
girls  nominallj  on  the  books  attend 
schooL  It  is  within  my  own  experience 
as  a District  Officer,  and  I presume  that 
it  ia  by  no  means  a tingtilar  one,  that 
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wh^norrer  a Tisit  to  a village  eobool  la  nnestpectadlj'  the  attendance  la  loand  veiy  mnob 
lower  tban  that  entered  in  tbe  roll  of  tbo  daj  bofoiej,  whilst  the  entry  for  the  carrent 
day  is  still  blank.  The  infeTence  is  that  the  master  is  nndalj  swelled^  not  mvariably  liy 
io^ly  false  entriea  bat  by  the  adjoatment  of  ohildreii  who  appear  Cor  a few  moments  otbly, 
or  by  the  entry  of  infants  who  are  hardly  of  a age  to  leam<  The  nniTersali^  of  each  an 
experience  except  in  the  sohoola  at  the  head-qnarters  of  the  snb-division  or  in  other  towns 
points  to  some  resalfc  very  similar  to  that  ahown  in  the  censns  retams.  Ihiere  is  a 
farther  matt^  to  notice;,  which  is  that  the  efhcienoy  of  the  primary  and  other  schools  is 
tested  annually  by  an  examination  oondncted  nnder  geneial  mlea  and  fixed  standards  The 
results  of  these  examinations  are  given  in  the  Director's  report,  and  show  that  for  the  EVeaideney 
Diviaionj  exctodiDg  the  oapital,  the  nuEiiber  of  girls  in  primaiy  ecboolBj.  and  we  need  regard 
no  others  for  the  present  porpose,  who  were  preeented.  for  examination  at  the  aniin^  meeting 
was  only  34  per  oent^  on  the  number  on  the  roaster  of  the  schools  examined.  This  seems  to 
oSer  primd/^fB  corrobaration  of  what  was  inferred  above,  nnleae  the  permission  to  attend  the 
examination  is  porposely  withheld  from  a large  proportion  who  are  not  'considered  prepared..^ 
It  wilt  be  seen  that  in  the  North  Deccan,  where  the  retnm  amonnts  to  no  more 

than  34  per  cent,  on  the  departmental  reguter,  the  percentage  of  girle  examined  was  bnt  2S 
on  the  same  record,  and  in  the  Division  tbe  ratios  were  respectively  27  and  4S'&. 

Tbe  two  rise  oonoomitantly  with  each  other  in  the  other  Divisions,  but  taking  the  Presidenoy 
Division  as  a whole,  and  leaving  out  the  capital,  the  oensiis  showe  only  55-7  per  cent,  of  the 
female  pupils  down  on  the  school  registers.f  If  the  registers  for  the  boys'  achoola  be  com- 
pared in  a similar  manner,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  attenunoe  on  the  total 
enrolled,  is  on  an  avemge  70,  and  that  of  tbe  nomber  exaznined  60. 

A more  mterasting  retam  pahlished  by  tbe  Educational  anthoritiea  is  that  of  the  diflbr- 
ent  claesee  attending  the  varions  grades  of  inatitations.  This  is  given  below  for  the  aggregate 
of  the  two  classes  of  State  and  aided  institationa  omitting  those  not  in  connection  w^  the 
EdneationaL  Department^ 
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I have  here  shown  two  series  of  mtioa  First  the  distribution  of  each  class  amongst 
the  difiercnt  grades  of  inatitution,  secondly,  tbe  number  of  each  class  that  oontribute  to  fill 
the  di^^erent  grades.  The  return  needs  little  comment.  The  Brdbmaue,  it  will  be  seen, 
contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  tipper  grade  of  institutions,  but  the  Persia  come 
near  them  as  to  attendance  at  oolleges,  and  the  caltivators  are  in  excess,  though  very 
slightly,  in  tbe  prima^  schools.  The  other  part  of  the  table  indicates  that  of  all  classes  repre- 
sented in  the  return  barring  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  P&rsis  and  Writers  are  thoee 
which  as  a oommonity  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  grade  of  inatraction.  The  Brdh* 
noon,  though  he  is  proportionately  well  represented  in  all  these  institutions,  shows  a larger 


* bft  thftt  tbe  Qf  tba  sirlft  ktb  ttadying  tbe  bnt  ituidard  ui  wbich  tibon  im  no  TVTi'^fTll^rTTl 

las  besD  brtnight  fartrud  in  sxpluutiQH  pf  th«  diporepvic^  bvtvmn  tha  IDtMtAF  XQd  tbs  PUrfainatian  rttunu 

t Even  tbe  sdditioa  nf  tho  knowing  hoir  to  road  nnd  writP  will  UOt  lofficd  ic  bIL  cbm*  to  mskp  bp  thP  dAficapni^. 
t It  li  wQTtb  wbiJe  to  diienmiiiBtp  batwacn  tbe  Arte  xnd  tbe  Frofeetion*]  ooUqgai  ebowu  in  tbe  text  tmdtf  a 
ijjpgle  huding,  Thns  of  tbe  643  Hindiu  xttecdin^  tbu  clue  of  inetiiutiog,  vti  mt  the  Arte,  ud  1171  et  tbe 
FrafBBtJonxl  coUese^  Of  the  iBtter,  111  are  itudyinv  law,  63  madiMno  ukI Sb engjaeoring  oroiber  applied  toieBoa, 
Tbare  are  1^  FiiiiB  at  tbe  Artv  CoUegea  agaiait  Iw  atlanding  Oia  tecbninal  inetibitiDna,  of  the  latter  atndj- 
medjcip&i  Tbe  oowfaniUvely  ttibII  nnmbv  of  EnRjpfnni  and  Eiuaaiaba,  and,  indeed,  CbriitunB  of  all  Ouaa 
moea  attending  the  Aria  CoUe^ee  ie  Teiy  remarkable,  « 121  at  College  at  all,  anlv  9 are  at  tbia  olaaa  of  Inetitntion. 
Ibem  are  86  etadying  tnedlcinQ  and  26  at  tbe  Foona  CoUege  of  Seieaoo.  One  Native  Cbriitlaa  li  iworded  at  the 
law  adhool  ^e  Mnhammidene  on  OoUe^  roEi  number  on! j 17,  of  whom  6 are  at  tbe  Scieaoe  CnUage,  3 atody 
law,  3 medlome,  aad  tba  rauaining  6 ere  at  tbe  Arte  iiutitatKma 
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proportion  under  elomentaiy'  matraotion,  as  mnst  be  expected  from  tbe  we?  t]iij  order  ie 
■oattered  orer  the  villa^peB  of  the  Preaidencj  DiTiaiozi.  The  Mahammedanfi  and  all  the  other 
Hindoa  except  the  two  claeeea  mentioaed  abo^e^  hare  more  than  @0  per  ecat.^  and  moat  of 
them  0?or  95  per  cent,  ol  their  achool-jg:oing  children  in  attendance  at  inetituitone  of  not 
higher  grade  man  the  priciaiy  echooL 


COKriBlSOK  WITH  THl  EXTnftHe  FOB  1872. 

A comparison  of  the  edncatioaal  etatietics  of  the  two  onumerationA  brings  to  light  an 
amount  of  difierence  in  the  drcomatancee  of  some  of  the  districie  which  cimiiot  be  set  down 
to  the  aotnal  progr^a  of  instmction,  either  State  or  prif  atCj  hut  moat  have  ita  origin  in  de-- 
feotive  retnme.  The  table  below  givee  the  dgnree  for  the  ceneas  of  1872,  with  the  rela- 
tire  yariationa  that  have  apparently  taken  place  in  both  sexes  since  that  time.  According 
to  this  retnrn,  there  hae  been  an  iaereaee  amonnting  to  mere  than  83  per  cent,  in  the 
ntimber  of  educated  femalee,  and  of  over  16  per  cent,  in  that  of  males  simuarly  endowed. 
Taking  the  two  degreca  ef  matmction  aeparatelj',  the  ratio  of  increaae  in  the  pupils;  has 
been  16-i  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  males,  and  76  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  other  sex;  bet 
amoogat  the  Uterate,  the  increase  has  been  nearlj  the  same  in  the  case  of  males  as  that  jnst 
mentioned  bat  the  literate  females  hare  increased  bj  more  than  85  per  cent.  The  largest 
proportional  increase,  if  the  ^pital  city  be  exceipted,  is  in  Sind„  where  it  amoenta  to 
22'6  and  in  the  two  sexes  respeotirely*  The  anangement  of  the  territorial  divisions 
according  to  the  Sdnoational  Departmental  scheme  entails  the  inclnsion  of  Bombay  in  the 
Central  DiTisioti,  the  ratios  of  which,  therefore,  are  very  mneh  raised  above  those  of  the 
others,  as  it  is  in  this  city  that  the  most  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  both  aexee. 
If  Sind  be  omitted,  Eh&ndesh,  Th&na,  Kaira  snd  Kinsra  show  the  great^t  increase  in  the 
namber  of  educated  males,  and  the  Konkan  generally  has  a very  high  ratio  of  increase  in 
tile  case  of  women  also.  If  the  two  exceptional  districts  of  N&eik  and  Ahmeduagar,  in 
which  there  is  a decrease,  be  set  on  one  side  for  the  present,  the  average  increitse  is  least 
in  the  Kam&tio,  though  veiy  low  in  Gujar&t  also.  In  the  latter  DiTision  the  females 
show  the  lowest  ratio  of  increase,  though  in  no  district  is  an  actual  decrease  apparent,  ba 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  Tho  wmpamtively  low  rate  prevailing  in  the  famine 
tract  will  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  maleB  but  this  peculiarity  is  entirely  absent  as  far  as  the 
females  are  concerned.  Of  the  three  digtriote  in  which  the  increasa  has  been,  apparently, 
remarkably  small,  1 can  only  offer  an  explanation  in  the  case  of  Belganm,  whore  the  ratnm 
aocording  to  religions  shows  that  the  comparatively  small  advance  is  due  to  the  diminution 
of  tho  garrison  of  ^ropean  troo^  there,  whereby  a oeasiderablo  number  of  women  able  to 
read  aud  write  are  remove  A The  Panoh  blahils  and  Ahmed&bid  return  is  probably 
enToneouii,  especially  the  latter,  as  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  retnm  of  religions^ 
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It  will  be  reoolleotea  Hut  irHeu  diemurfiii  the  dirtribaticm  of  the  popoUtion  by  Teligicn 

in  Chester  HI,  I nmn'lced  tlut  tlui 
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onpKDCj  of  ntinibova  in  ttlo  rvfearnBof 
tliA  two  •naiiLentioDB  mmt  be  dn«  m 
■oiae  oaeoB  to  erroEieom  tebnlation.  I 
will  tberOfore  odIj^  tftke  op  tiio  two 
mein  roligiona  in  tMB  plBce,  and  thw 

Tsrutione  that  htm  appaioiatly  oooorred 
in  them  u regards  the  state  of  edn*' 
catioa  amongst  their  mpuktioo  as  fane&y 
as  poeiible.  As  £ar  as  Hindos  are 
oonoomed,  it  is  aa  well  to  omit  Bind 
from  coasiderstion,  as  the  discrepeoCT 
in  numbera  between  the  two  tablea  la 
enormoiu^  The  marginal  table  ^ves 
the  relative  iocreaae  m the  reat  ot  the 
Freeidency*  Conaparing  tim  reaolt  with  that  in  the  former  table  for  the  aggregate  of  all 
ralWcna,  U appears  that  the  rate  of  inoreaee  antong^  Hinda  males  is  leaa  by  mofw  than  cne- 
halF  tliat  of  tne  male  oommnnitj  as  a whole,  whilst  that  oC  the  feoMlea  of  this  religion 
ie  abore  the  average  in  nearly  ntine  proportion.  The  Mobammadan  malee,  if  Sind  be 
omittedi  abow  a ratio  of  incTeaae  nearly  thnce  as  high  as  that  of  the  entire  male  oomoiiinity 
in  the  aggregate,  and  more  tlian  43  per  oeni.  inclndtog  that  Division,  The  increase  amon^t 
t^  fetoales  of  t^  faith  is  atill  higher  than  amongst  the  setne  aei  of  the  Hindea,  bat 
inorease  has  been  leas  in  tbe  Mulkammadan  Prort^oe  of  Sind  than  elsewhere,  except  in 
Gniarit  and  the  North  Deocan,  where  there  is  a decrease.  In  the  case  of  Gajarit  this  is 
really  dna  to  wrong  tabulation  in  Ahmedibid  in  1872,  as  the  rest  of  the  di^riots  of  this 
Diviaioni  all  bnt  tbePanch  Mabils,  wheie  there  iasninfligaificsntfalliegolf,  show  an  io  crease, 
■md  there  are  other  p^liaritiea  abost  the  mi  am  for  Mahammadana  in  Ahmed£b£d  in  that  year 
that  indnoeme  to  think  tiiat  the  work  of  complletioct  was  too  harried  then  to  beeoirecb.  As 
regards  the  North-Etuit  Di vision » a decresee  is  ai^mabin  two  dislriota,  with  a conaiderable 
tn<n‘ease  in  the  third,  Z see  no  reason  that  the  Muhammadan  TetnmahonM  have  been  worse 
abstracted  in  1831  than  the  rest,  but  as  1 know  that  some  of  the  work  of  compiling  and  (abolat- 
ing  the  sohednlea  for  Khindeeh  and  Ahmednagar  waseulmsted  to  tbe  newer  ganga  of  clerks 
at  the  Gentral  Office  in  Poona,  I can  quite  believe  that  tbe  decresse  shown  agsiDst  these  districts 
is  doe  to  mistakes  on  tbe  present  occasion  and  not,  aa  in  AhmeddbXd,  to  those  made  in  lfi73. 

the  other  band,  the  Hmdn  women  of  these  districts  show,  in  1881,  a considerable  iDcreaae 
in  the  ranks  of  the  edaoated.  As  the  variation  in  the  Gentrai  Division  is  so  great  In  tbe  case 
of  the  Bdnbatnmadans,  it  ia  aa  well  to  withdraw  fmm  that  area  the  reiriim  for  the  City  of  Bom^ 
bay,  when  the  ratio  of  increase  is  redaced  to  28  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  101 
amongst  the  other  sex. 

Aa  it  is  not  worth  while  to  review  in  more  detail  the  atatietios  for  different  nligions,  1 
proceed  to  give  a short  abstract  of  the  nukio  points  that  are  worthy  of  interest  in  re- 
tnrna  of  the  preeeat  and  last  census  regarding  tne  state  of  edacation  in  the  capital  city. 

Bombst  Crrr^ 


The  inclaeion  of  the  statistics  for  this  city  lu  the  gener&l  tables  for  the  F^reeideucy  with 
which  1 have  been  dealing  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  Chapter  has  enabled  tbe  reader 
to  see  the  main  features  of  the  ^n^Lion  of  the  inhabitants  as  re^rds  education  and  the 
wide  diffeienoe  there  is  in  this  respect  between  it  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Fresidency.  It  wsa 
not  found  convenient  to  abstract  the  details  of  instrnclion  according  to  more  miente  divisions 
than  those  noted  in  several  of  the  other  chapters  of  this  work,  and  as  the  CbTistiaQs  have 
been  already  distingmshed  by  race  in  a former  table  and  the  Fl&rs'S,'Jainsard  Muhammadans 
do  not  possess  In  their  oommtinities  the  wide  distincttons  of  caste  that  the  Hindtu  do,  it  U 
enough  for  me  to  ran  over  one  or  two  of  tbe  main  featares  of  tbe  return  for  soma  of  the 
divisions  of  the  lost  named  religion. 

The  leading  ffscta  about  the  relative  degrees  of  insirnction  in  the  three  divisions  of  tbe 
£[indaa  ore  given  in  the  f ollowing  table 
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tlti«  it  a|ipeuv  tlut  wtiiUl  oI  alt  tlirae  claasea  u greatlj  aboTS  ihat 

foand  in  tke  cxureapondin^  outea  in  Quo  tqtoI  diairiclii.  of  tke  Preeddenc^j.  it  ia  amoni^t  tlie 
loonmi  olaaa  that  the  graateat  advaDija  la  perceptibly^  and  ihia  in  tbe  caae  of  1»th  eexea,  though 
leaa  uiarkedlj  amongat  the  vomea  and  girb  tban  amongst  maleii.  Ilia  ratio  ia  aomewliat 
raiaed  in  the  caaa  ol  the  gmand  body  of^ndna  bf  the  inclnaion  of  aoma  claasea  of  traders, 
who  are  probably  nearly  aa  widely  edueated  in  tbia  city  as  the  Bn&hmaaa,  bat  their  weight  in, 
naTsiiiieieaa  greatly  nwitraliaed  by  the  numerioal  aoperiority  of  the  Mardthie  and  other 
^letea  from  tu  Daxsan  and  coast  dUtricta,  amoEigitt  whom  the  majority  are  found  to  be 
illitHwtoL 

The  next  point  to  bring  to  notice  is  the  differonoe  between  the  return  for  187£,  and 
CiiBniiuiiiiM  JJ7*.  Qioi^  for  the  pteecait  censne^  nulortniiately  aa  regards  the 
HiDdna,  on  the  former  occasion  the  diatiaotione  of  ossto  or 
claaa  were  not  obacirTed  ereii  to  the  extent  that  they  have  beea  at  the  present  tabalation^  It 
ia  therefore  only  possible  for  ns  to  oompare  the  details  of  religion.  The  followiiig  toble  shows 
the  peroentagee  of  edncatioix  in  the  case  of  the  main  sections  of  the  oomnxnnity 
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Both  amongst  males  and  femalee  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the  spread  of 
ukstmction,  though  probably  the  influx  of  laboorere  of  both  se^ea  has  had  the  eflect  of 
toaktng  the  resalfcs  appear  lower  amongst  the  Hindus  than  would  have  been  the  issehad  the 
indigenous  aud  peroianeiit  popalaLion  alone  beeo  taken  ieto  consiileration.  There  has  been, 
it  opp^rs,  an  advance  in  both  the  pnpil  and  the  literate  diviHions,  bat  it  is  ia  Che  latter  that 
it  ie  moet  marked,  eepeoially  in  the  case  of  the  Mahamipadan  and  Jain  males.  The  P&rsle, 
owing  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  races  cf  Chn'sCiaiiB  into  one  headiag,  appear 
M the  best  edn^ted  cocomanity,  bnk  takiog  into  cooslderatloa  the  Uteia-te  onljj  the  large 
immigration  of  Jain  merchants  and  brokers  from  Bijputdaa  during  the  leisl  few  yeara, 
baa  ipTon  to  latter  aect  the  greatest  proportion  of  men  who  can  and  write.  The 

ratio  of  the  totally  illiterate  has  changed  least  in  the  CUristiana  and  Hindas,  The  cause  of 
want  of  movemeut  in  the  latter  body  has  been  just  meotioaed,  whilst  the  resnlte  of 
the  increased  namber  cf  Europeans  on  the  eduoational  status  of  the  Christian  oommaaity 
has  been  nentralised,  in  all  probability,  by  the  proper tFonately  greater  immigration  cf  native 
oonverts  from  Goa  and  the  coast.  As  re^i-da  the  female  popnlation,  the  very  large  increase 
in  the  ntio  of  the  educated  amonmt  the  r Arsis  is  to  be  specially  noticed,  in  other  respects 
the  coarse  of  the  miaiion  has  boon  very  ranch  similar  to  that  just  noticed  with  regard  to 
the  males. 

The  component  elements  of  the  two  chief  cities  of  India  are,  as  will  be  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  next  chapter,  so  very  different,  that  considerable 
variataon  in  the  educaiionjU  guality  of  the  population  is  only  to 
be  expected.  The  margm^  table  gives  the 
ratios  for  the  total  population  and  the  thr^ 
maio  religious  bodies  of  Bombay  and  Gslcatta. 
Taking  flrat  the  ChrisLiaaSj  the  effect  on  the 
average  in  Bombay  of  the  large  body  of  native 
converta  from  the  coast  ia  perceptible  in  the 
low  proportion  of  the  educaiod  of  both  sexes, 
as  compared  to  that  in  Calcctia,  where 
the  European  and  mixed  element  is  much 
more  prominect.  Then,  agaia,  it  will  be 
nctioedp  that  tbe  least  located  class  in  the 
latter  city  are  tbe  Mnbammadaas,  who  are  in 
Bombay  above  tbo  Hindus  in  tbis  respect. 
Probably  tbo  reason  is  that  in  Calcutta  tbis  class  pa^-forms  a large  proportion  of  the  laWnr 
done  in  Bombay  by  the  Hindns,  who,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  town  b^r  a lower  ratio  in 
point  of  education.  The  aaperiority  in  tbe  ^mbay  population  as  a whole  is  vary  alight  in 
the  cuT-f  of  the  males  but  very  markw  amongst  the  other  sex,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Muhammadans,  It  is  probable  too,  that  toe  presence  of  '^0  Pdrsis,  who  are,  as  wo  have 
seen  above,  keenly  ativo  to  the  advantages  of  an  educated  female  community  contribnte  in 
no  small  di^ree  to  swell  the  ratio  of  the  educated  of  this  sex.  The  returns  of  tbe  preceding 
enamorations  of  Calcutta  are  given  in  two  portions,  one  for  the  town  itself,  the  other  for  tbe 
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jmbarhfl^  tbe  talter  of  which  were  not  ennmerated  simalteaeeaBlj  with  the  former^, 
worthy  oomparisoa  therefore  ie  impracticable^  bub  taking'  the  whole  rebura  aa  it  etauds,  the 
pmgrefiB  in  education^  even  iu  the  towu^  ha?  been  ooneidoTablj  elower  than  in  Bomb^, 
thoughj  ae  in  the  latter  city,  it  u amongeb  the  female  lection  of  the  communiby  that  the 
adrauce  hae  been  the  more  marked.  Lake  Bombay,  however,  Calcutta  ibeelf  fnmiahes  bnt  a 
comparatively  amall  proportion  of  the  inhabitante  ennmer^^  there  at  a epecial  time,  ahch  aa 
the  cenenB,  and  if  the  populabion  ohongee  with  the  seoaon,  aa  it  does  in  the  capital  of  th» 
Preaidencyi  oompariaona  between  ennmer&tiona  taken  at  eneh  on  iubervaJi  aa  nine  or  tea  yettfs, 
moat  ueceBaarily  bring  to  light  wide  and  eakraordiuary  differencea  nob  only  in  the  rtambere 
bnt  in  cxmabitation,  quality  and  ciroumatoncea  of  the  people. 

Nora — It  may  be  inbereabing  to  compare  the  state  of  edncation  in  this  Presidency  with 
that  in  other  parte  of  India  for  which  the  returoa  were  not  mode  available  by  the  time  the 
greater  portion  of  this  wx>rk  was  prepared.  The  following  statement  shows  the  relatiTe  pro- 
portions of  the  papils,  literate  and  iUiberate  in  the  entire  populationi  of  all  ages  retnmed  for 
the  British  tefmtoiy  of  the  diffm^ub  Ftovincea  eeleoted  : — 
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Thus  Madras  stands  in  the  first  place  with  respect  to  the  educatiou  of  both  males  and 
females,  and  is  the  only  Province  in  which  tbere  were,  on  the  whole,  mere  tham  8 in  1,000 
of  the  l^ter  sex  not  wholly  illiterate.  Bombirf  oomea  next,  and  though  the  distance  between 
it  and  Bengal  is  less  than  between  it  and  Madras  aa  regards  the  proportion  of  illiterate 
molea,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ofher  sex.  The  education  of  moles  h^  apparently  made 
least  progress  in  Assam  and  the  Central  Provinoes^  whilst  Beror,  Assam  and  the  North-West 
Provincea  ore  the  regtoua  in  which  the  proportion  of  females  leammg  or  educated  is  lowest. 
The  returns  for  a few  of  the  minor  Administrations  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  those 
for  British  Bnrmsh,  where  the  village  monoateiy  system  lends  such  aid  to  elementary  iustmo- 
tion,  show  that  the  education  of  the  maeses  in  that  Province,  as  for  as  the  branches  of  reading 
and  wribiug  ore  ooncemed,  U very  ipoch  in  advance  of  what  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  tha 
pest  of  India. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OCCUPATION, 


GENBRilU  CONSIDERATIONS.  RELATIVE  PROFOBTIONS  OP  THE  PRODUCTIVE 
AND  DEPENDENT  CLASSES.  CLASSIFICATION  OP  INDUSTRY.  COMPARI- 
SON WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES.  COMPOSITION  OF  EACH  CLASS.  RELA- 
TIVE PROPORTIONS  OP  SEXES  IN  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CLASS  ; RELATIVE 
PROPORTIONS  OP  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  WORKERS.  COMPARISON  OP 
TOWN  WITH  COUNTRY  INDUSTRIES.  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  RETURN 
FOR  1072  j SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  BOMBAY  CITY  . 
IN  SIND. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OCCUPATION. 


In  chapter^  witli  wluck  mj  task  enda^  the  eabject  before  me  ia  one  of  ihe  most 
diffitmltj  aa  it  ia  the  moat  oomplei:,  of  all  aboat  wbicb  mforoiation  in  to  be  obtained  at  a 
general  enumeration.  In  common  with  caete  and  birtb-plaoe  it  ia  liable  to  be  frequently  re- 
corded tnaconiatoly  in  tbe  £xet  inatanoe^  and  jaat  aa  in  tbeir  caeoj,  too'^  the  diffionlty  in  aeOOr- 
taining  the  meaning  of  the  returning  part^  on  eubseqnent  ntlliaation  of  the  aohednle  ia  often 
Tery  great.  Bat  in  addition  to  theae  draw'backa^  there  life  many  epeoial  featnrea  connected, 
with  the  tabnlation  of  occnpatioDB  which  render  it  a matter  of  the  ntmoet  diffionlty  to  re- 
produce the  recorded  detaila  in  anch  a form  ae  will  enenre  entire  correBpondenoe  with  the 
actnal  state  of  indnatry  and  prodnction  in  a large  and  Taried  area  each  ae  that  with  which 
the  pre&ent  work  is  concerned.  Kren  m many  Enropean  conntriee,  where  there  ifl  one 
language  and  one  people  to  be  dealt  with,  and  where  the  enumeration  is  aaeistedby  a higheir 
etandard  of  edncation,  and  the  nreparetion  of  the  etatistieal  retnrnB  ia  spread  over  a period 
that  allows  of  a carefnl  and  detailed  acrntiuy  of  the  data  collected,  the  local  yariations  in  the 
signiScabion  of  different  terms^  and  the  peculiarities  of  local  distribution  of  employmentej 
are  fiofficient  to  serionaly  affect  the  acoaracy  of  the  information  for  any  single  unit  of  the 
State.  Mncb  more  is  the  statistical  agency  in  this  country  hampered  by  the  yarietj  of 
population,  language^  direeiion  of  indnatry,.  and  other  difficulties  appertaining  to  those 
ennmerated,  added  to  which  ia  the  yery  namber  of  the  people  in  itself,  for  it  is  a matter  of 
experience  that  the  difficalty  of  abstraction  and  compilatiou  of  details  like  these  of  the 
oensaB  increases  in  a ye^  mnoh  higher  ratio  than  the  mere  increase  in  the  population 
would  lead  one  to  infers  The  tronble  of  preparing  sets  of  tables  for  a population  of  twenty 
millions  is  conaiderably  more  than  thrice  that  of  similarly  dealing  with  a population  of 
seyen  millions,  eapecially  when  the  two  form  part  of  a single  operation,  and  have,  tnerefore,  to 
be  bronght  to  completion  at  the  same  timo«  In  the  indastrial  statistics  now  pablished, 
therefore,  there  will  appear  some  errera  which  an  extension  of  the  time  of  abstraction  and 
tabulation,  a more  experienced  agency,  and  an  earlier  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  claasi- 
fii^tion  to  be  adopted,  might  have  presented.  Othere,  on  the  contrary,  ore  inherent  in  the 
original  record,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  want  of  aniformlty  in  the  use  of  general  terms, 
denoting  in  different  Divisions  different  sorts  of  occupations^ 
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Before,  however,  entoriug  npon  the  oonsidoratiou  of  the  Tables,  I propose  to  bring  to 
notice  the  relative  proportions  of  the  working  and  dependent  popnlation,  or  thoae  who  have 
returned  some  moans  or  other  of  gaining  their  living,  and  thoae  who  loft  a blank  in  the 
oolnmn  of  their  sebedale  reserved  for  the  entry  of  the  occupation,  or  have  entered  what  is 
equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they  are  supported  by  the  resoarcea  of  others.  For  reasona  that 
I will  give  in  a later  part  of  the  chapter  we  may  exclude  for  the  preaeut  from  the  last-named 
category  the  mendicants,  who  are  a mixed  and  not  unimportant  body  in  the  Hinda  community. 
Taking  then  only  the  nnocenpied,  we  may  assnmo  the  age  before  wMcn  work  ia  rarely  undertaken 

as  a regular  practice  to  be  15,  and  that  a^er  which  it 
ceases,  to  bo  60.  It  would  bo  more  accurate,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  au  Indian  population,  to  take  the  earber 
date  of  12  for  the  starting  point  of  the  produotivs 
period,  but  comparmoD  with  the  rest  of  the  data 
uoooseitates  the  retention  of  the  former  age.  The 
marginal  table  gives  the  ratios  of  the  two  classes,  in 
the  aggregate,  for  both  sexes.  The  higher  ratio  of 
the  women  at  the  later  period  compensates,  it  will 
seen,  for  that  of  the  vonng  of  the  other  sex  at  the  earlier  age,  so  that  on  the  whole,  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  proportions.  The  general  ratio  borne  by  the  non- 
productive to  the  community  ia  thus  43  pet  cent.,  if  the  age  be  the  only  conaideraiaon  to 
which  weight  is  given,  bat  owing  to  the  high  ratio  of  the  unoccupied  amount  women,  the 
actual  proportion  is  over  46  6 per  cent.,  ehowing  that  about  3^  per  cent,  of  ^e  oommtmity 
who  are  of  an  age  to  work  are  not  employed.  With  the  males  the  case  is  different,  and  there 
are  only  34  9 per  cent  unemployed,  ao  that  some  8 per  cent,  of  the  workers  must 
belong  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes  excladed  by  reason  of  their  age.  It 
will  bo  shown  hereafter  in  this  chapter  that  probably  about  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  youths 
under  fifteen  are  engaged  in  some  occapation  or  other,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
ratios  may  be  in  great  measiire  attributed  to  the  proportion  of  dronee  in  the  prime  of 
Life.  In  the  latter  period  are  included  some  67  per  cent,  of  the  community,  bat  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  fells  short  of  this  by  the  3-5  per  cent,  mentioned  above.  These 
calculations  are  made  for  the  Home  Division  only,  aa  owing  to  an  omission  daring  abstraction, 
the  oeonpations  of  females  in  the  towns  of  Sind  are  not  available.  The  eircumstanoes  of 
the  two  maiu  portions  of  the  Presidency  are,  aa  it  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Gomparetive  Table 
at  the  begmnmg  of  the  chapter,  ve^  different  from  each  other,  especially  as  to  the  refetive 
strength  of  the  female  workers,  so  it  bos  been  thought  better  to  separate  the  two  sets  of 
retnrns,  and  to  comment  on  them  as  parts  of  one  whole  only  when,  ss  in  the  case  of  the 
. males,  ^ere  seems  to  be  more  or  Isii  of  nniformity  in  the  field  of  inqni^  and  the  system  of 
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TGoard,  BoforQj  th«  1<ks1  distribatioii  ol  non-prodnctii;^  oibas  is  broaghb  imd«ir 

oonfridention,  it  ia  oouTfr* 
nient  to  flliow  the  mtio  of  the 
twitieii  of  it  that  ia  re^ 
turned  as  eagaged  in  somoj 
thoQgh  not  « pTodactiTe 
emplo^entj  in  doing  whieh 
the  ’whole  PrMidoncv  may 
be  taken  together.  In  the 
tnargin^  thereforSi  ia  given 
the  proportioii  of  the  actael- 
ly  nnoocapied^  which  is  that 
entered  in  the  oomparati’re  atatementa  that  will  be  treated  of  beleWj  and.  in  addition  to  these 
figoresj  those  of  the  roet  of  the  non-prodnotive  population.  With  regard  to  this  lost  cloee,  it 

appeare  that  not  more  than  or  at  moet^  0^2  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  indefinite  or  disreputable  do- 
cupationa^  the  rest  being  oompoeed  of  mendicwte 
and  a fewprisoaera  TaMng  all  into  oonaidBrationj, 
the  ratio  of  the  prodnctiy o falls  to  j nst  below  one-half 
of  the  oommnnity,.  But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  m this  calculation  the  extraordinoiy 
number  of  the  nnemployed  women  in  Sind  haa 
a very  weighty  effect;  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
nnoccupied  moles  is  not  more  than  35'3,  or,  with 
the  mendicants  and  others,  either  temporarily  or 
by  habit  supported  by  ot^r  clossesj  about  37'5 
per  cent.  Compared  to  other  countries  the  ratio 
of  this  class  is  not  excessive,  but  the  different 
system  on  which  the  Tetnms  are  compiled  render 

comporisoiiB  of  this  sort  very  hazardous. 

We  can  now  leave  ont  of  consideieition  the  indefinite  class,  and  confine  onr  attention 
solely  to  the  anoccupied.  The  ratic  of  these  will  be  found  to  vsrj  ’with  the  followitig 
factors:  first,  the  proportion  of  children,  aecondlj,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  to  the  tot^ 
body  of  industry,  and  thirdly,  the  relative  preTalBno©  et  occupations  in  which  women  nsnsdly 
take  a large  part.  I will  illnstrste  this  from  the  Comparative  Table.  Take,  for  inetanoe,  the 
Eanch  Mahfifs,  where  the  ratio  of  children  ie,  on  we  have  seen  iu  the  fourth  chapteri  very 
high.  Here,  the  proportion  of  the  employed  is  below  the  average  of  the  Division,  bnt  lesa 
BO  than  the  ratio  of  children  would  lead  one  to  expect  on  ooconnt  of  the  slmoat  entirelj 
agricnltnral  nature  of  the  populatton,  which  admits  of  a targer  participation  by  the  women 
in  the  prevailing  occupations. 

Id  Hatnfigiri  we  have  on  example  ef  a high  mteo  of  the  young  produced  by  the  absence 
of  the  adnlls,  and  a conseqnont  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  the  workers  in  the  popnlation  at 
loiw.  ^ l^e  high  proportion  of  femalee  os  compared  ’with  males  in  this  part  of  the  country 
muea  it  inter^ting  to  note  the  gradual  divergence  of  the  ratipe  of  the  girls  from  those  of  the 
unemployed  femolefl  on  going  from  north  to  south  in  this  Division,  the  difierence  in  the  claas 
of  people  and  occupation  in  Thfina  having  the  effect  of  raisiug  the  ratio  of  the  occupied 
amongst  both  sexes,  but  especially  amongst  the  women.  As  an  example  of  the  converse 
effect  to  that  remarked  in  the  above  cases,  we  can  take  Broach,  where  the  ratio  of  children 
Is  remarkably  low  and  that  of  workers  of  both  saxes  remarkably  high.  , Still  more  striking 
inBtances  of  the  resulte  of  a paucity  of  the  young  in  raising  the  ratio  of  the  working  popula- 
tien  are  to  be  found  in  KaMdgi  and  Sholdpur,  the  fint  of  which  showa  the  lowest  ratio,  ex- 
oept  EAnara,  of  non-productive  population  in  the  Presidency.  With  regard  to  ShoMpur,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  result  jnst  mentioned  is  due  entirely  to  the  deficiency  in  boy-workers, 
for  though  both  sexes  are  in  much  lower  propertioua  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Divi- 
sion, the  ratio  of  female  workers  is  higher  in  both  the  North  Deccan  districts,  where  it  is 
possible  that  the  extended  employment  of  women  in  field  labour  or  in  selling  the  grass  and 
firewood  that  is  more  pientifiil  th«*e  than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land,  may  have 
reealted  in  the  high  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  occupations.  In  K&nara  the  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  has  probably  raised  the  proportion  of  the  productive  and  lowered  that  of 
the  other  clasa  of  the  population,  bnt  as  regards  the  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Sdtfira 
return,  namely  the  excess  of  non-productive  population,  1 am  unable  to  find  any  adequate 
explanation.  It  is  true  that  in  Katudgiri,  which  is  also  a large  labour-exporting  tract,  the 
proportionB  are  somewhat  similar,  and  in  Poona,  too,  the  tendency  lies  in  this  direction, 
though  in  the  latter  the  presence  of  the  large  town  may  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  rahio  of  distributioa  of  female  labonr,  but  none  of  these  appear  te  me  to  be  sufficiently 
o]>erative  to  bring  about  the  etrikiug  absence  of  female  worxers  in  the  rural  ixirtlous  of 
Sfitfira,  and  1 muot  honestly  admit  that  most  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  seems  due  to  erro- 
neous record,  more  espocislly  as  a good  deal  of  the  work  of  this  distnot  ’wos  assigned 
to  fresh  gangs  of  abBtrootors  introduced  late  in  the  operations  to  supplement  the  mo^ 
expertenoed  agency. 
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Setting  tliiB  district  uide^  Oic  lowest  |rropoTtaou  of  worker  will  be  fonnd  in  tlie  otbcr 
chief  labour  markata,  uamelyj  Poona,  Rabiy^n  and  KolAbA^  In  the  fertile  dietriot  of  Kaira 
th&  oomp^atiTe  wealth  of  the  agricultuiral  popnlation,  and  in  Kbiiadesli,  eoind  canee  thatia 
not  immodiatoly  apparent,  raise  the  ratio  of  the  nnemployedj  eBpeciallj,  in  the  former  case, 
of  the  women*  (H  the  remainder,  Alunedns^|aris  the  only  one  that  shows  a ratio  of  workers 
below  tke  average  of  the  Presideacy  DivisioD,  and  eyen  bore,  it  is  actnallj  not  out  of  propor>^ 
tion  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  beoanee  the  general  ratio  is  due  ohie^  to  the  reeialta  of  the 
famine  and  other  oansee  in  the  Kam&tio,  not  to  any  apocial  state  of  a&irs  foand  to  prevail  in 
the  more  northern  portions  of  this  Divieioii.  Aft^  me  three  more  or  less  famine-affeoted 
districts  of  Kal&dgi,  ShoMpnr  and  Broach,  the  ratio  of  the  workers  is  highest  in  KAnmfa, 
where  the  adults  are  in  greatest  strength,  and  in  the  manufacturing  distriot  of  AhmedipbAd, 
and  also  in  N4aLk. 


In  oonnootdon  with  what  £ said  above  regarding  ^e  tendency  of  the  ratio  of  workers  to 
/•  j i«  ^ agricultural  population,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in 

^ jJwrfMcow  agme^  in  Division  the  produottve  ag^ts  are  in  a higher  proportion 

to  the  total  in  the  oonntry  i^iau  in  the  townSj^  and  in  the  (^pitaL 
city,  of  which  1 shall  have  to  treat  moro  fully  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  ratio  of  woi^ere 
is  only  38*9  per  cent*  of  the  total  population*  It  is  in  the  Kam&tio,  where  the  distinjction 
l^tween  town  and  country  ia  not  very  distinctly  marked,  that  the  two  ratios  are  most  in  oorrei- 
pondence.  In  OniatAt  the  distance  of  the  towns  from  the  country,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  relatively  larger  sise,  is  widest  snd  Surat  and  AhmedibAd  ^ow  the  greatest  difference. 
We  must  also,  as  regards  tMs  point,  discriminate  between  the  two  sexes,  for  in  most  of  the  Kon- 
kan  districts,  and  in  two  of  those  in  Gujarat  and  one  in  the  Deccan,  the  ratio  of  male  workers 
ia  high^  in  the  towns  than  in  the  nu^  parts  of  the  oountiy,  and  it  is  the  remarkably  low 
proportion  of  females  engaged  in  anything  but  agriculture  that  produces  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  tooahbies.  In  the  City  of  Bombay  the  male  workers  are  relatively  mors 
numerous  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  chiLd-wanting  Kami^o,  whOst  the  females  engaged 

are  less  than  half  as  numerous  in  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  entire  population  of  their  sex*  On  Ihe  whole,  it  appears 
that,  barring  an  entirely  agricultiiral  oommimity  like  tlmt  in 
the  Fanch  Mahdls,  the  tendency  is  that  the  larger  the  city 
the  leas  ia  the  ratio  of  female  workers,  thou^  this  may 
not  actually  appear  on  record  at  a particobur  time  like  the 
eensns.  The  marginal  table  gives  the  proportiDns  for  six 
of  the  larger  towns,  two  of  which,  Sholfipur  and  Hnbli, 
have  received  large  accessions  of  immigrants  from  the 
rural  diairieba  during  the  famine-  On  comparing  these 
figures  with  those  in  the  general  table,  where  the  smaller 
towns  are  iuoluded,  it  will  m seen  that  only  in  the  two  last- 
named  are  the  ratios  of  women*wcrkers  lugher  than  in  the 
general  run  of  the  towns  of  the  district,  whilst  the  proportions  of  the  male -workers  here  is 
less,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  larger  agrioultoTol  element  in  the  smaller  units.  The  remarks 
I have  made  above  are  enough  to  show  that  in  both  town  and  country  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  the  matter  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  productive  population  is  veiy  wide. 
The  port  played  by  the  two  seios  respe^vely  in  the  industry  of  the  country  will  receive  mere 
notioe  farther  on  after  the  general  djstribution  of  the  occepatiomi  has  been  deecribed  Mean^ 
while,  I will  mily  mention  that  the  ratio  of  unemployed  or  unelassed  females  to  males  in- 
eluded  in  the  same  category  is  164  to  lOO  in  the  President^  Division  and  160  to  100  in  the 
whole  ores,  including  Sind.  Compared  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  this  is  a little 
below  the  preportiou  that  is  found  in  Cis^Leithian  Austria^  and  oonsid^ably  below  the  ratio 
returned  for  France  and  Hungary*  In  the  latter  oountiy  the  ratio  k no  less  than  206,  the 
same  as  in  Italy,  tn  the  towns  of  this  Presidenoy  the  ratio  Hses  to  ISO,  but  in  the  ooontry, 
where  the  help  given  by  the  women  of  the  family,  and  b;f  the  same  sex  aa  field  labourers,  is 
considerable,  it  fails  to  1 56  per  1 OO  males.  The  Comparative  Table  shows  that  in  four  districts, 
three  of  which  are  in  Gujordt,  there  are  more  workers  than  unemployed  amongst  the  women 
in  the  country,  and  in  two  others  the  ratio  of  workers  is  but  a trine  less  than  half.  In  towns 
the  average  proportion  is  rore^,  and  then  only  in  speoial  tracts  such  as  Kal4dgi  and 
ShoMpnr,  above  one- third.  In  Siud  the  disproportion  between  the  two  olasses  of  the  popu* 
lation  is  extraordinarily  great,  and  taking  the  Provim^  aa  a whole  there  are  in  the  coun^, 
for  which  alone  have  the  details  been  abstroot^d,  no  fewer  than  92  per  cent,  nnecenpied* 
The  other  sex  seems,  however,  to  be  employed  in  a ratio  that  fialls  but  little  short  of  that 
prevailing  in  the  Deocoq  and  Gujardt,  a ^fferenoe  no  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
acoounted  for  in  part  by  the  higher  ratio  of  children  in  this  part  of  the  Presidency* 
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B* — CnAsemciATiON  or  liJunstET* 

Now  that  the  general  distributiDn  of  the  people  between  the  two  great  gronpa  of  the 
workers  end  the  dependents  hes  been  shown,  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  uLbsssb 
of  labour  which  CK»nipy  in  different  degrees  the  former  branch  of  the  community*  The  task 
of  olaseifioation  is  the  most  Laborious  and  difficult  of  all  connected  with  the  censua,  and  even 
the  system  on  which  it  should  be  conducted  is  still  an  open  qusetiou  omougat  statsstioiaQa. 
Considering  the  variations  between  different  oonntries  with  regard  to  the  distaibutioa  of 
their  working  population,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  olaseifioation  of  detaiU 
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thoiild  be  snoli  as  to  exhibit  in  the  most  oomplete  form  ot'geaiead.Qii  oi  ladnatry  in  eaoh 
particalar  etate^  no  that  if  thie  riow  be  oorreotj  it  is  almost  impncticabZe  to  xoake  any  gener&l 
Let  of  gronps  and  orders  that  oan  tako  its  pla^  in  the  ranks  of  inter  natianal  statista^< 

llie  olassifioation  of  oocnpatione  at  the  present  censns  has  been  oondnoted  on  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  for  the  English  censna  hj  Doctor  Farr,  and  by  him  obtained  &ozn  a German 
■on  roe,  approyed  by  the  Btatutioal  Congreseee  at  Feteraburg  and  Stookholm^  Whatevor 
defectfl  it  may  haye  from  a scientiBo  point  of  yiew,  it  hae  the  merit  of  forming  a good  and 
clear  index,  mxd  ae  it  is  now  well  known  and  has  luted  throngb  seyeral  bouts  of  soyere  criti* 
cism,  it  may  presumably  be  accepted  aa  more  nsefni  in  the  present  day  than  one  which 
introdnoee  totally  new  foataree  of  claaaiflcation  and  arrangement.  I haye  already,  on  an- 
other occasion,  expressed  my  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  olassification,  and  what  I 
haye  to  remark  in  the  present  context  is  little  more  than  a reprod  notion  of  former  viewsj 
modifi^  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  superintending  the  census  of  1881, 

Dne  oonslderation  must  be  giren,  in  the  Bret  place,  to  the  fact  that  indnstiy  is  not 

1.Dt  oontii^y  Ranging,  « ^ . chmi^tion 
^ phoala  not  only  show  the  condition  or  stmctnre  of  the  mdnsbial 

nommuni^  as  at  the  time  existing,  but  should  also  indicate  the  fanetiana  of  each  of  its  principal 
Beotions-  A knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  working  population  amongst  the  variooB 
occopations  is  esseDti^  in  order  to  eetimate  the  relative  locm  and  numerical  importance  of 
each,  and  this  information  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  observed  tendencies 
of  indnetrial  deyelopment.  It  is  with  referoDce  to  this  capacity  of  moyement  that  the  in- 
dustrial statistics  required  in  dMerent  countries,  rary  according  to  the  degree  attained  in 
them  eeverally  by  indDstri^  progress.  In  England,  for  example,  where  indnstiy  is  wide- 
spread and  i^aeh  enclosed  in  large  establiahmonts,  a classification  of  occnpationB  must  take 
into  consideTation  the  ages  of  those  engaged,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  infinence  upon  life 
and  health  of  each  employment  and  the  comperatiye  ages  of  the  workers  thereis,  aa  well  as 
to  indirectly  farther  the  efforts  being  made  towards  jthe  education  ef  some  of  these  classes, 
a matter  which  the  political  system  renders  of  growing  importance.  In  India  again,  such  a 
classification  as  the  above  is  scarcely  wanted  at  present,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  utility  to  as- 
certain, from  time  to  time,  how  far  ocenpations  continue  to  bo  infinenced  by  the  rigid  and 
artifici^  restrictions  imposed  npon  them  by  the  social  system  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  the  attempt  which  has  been  ms^  in  this  direction  was  notici^  in  the  coarse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  clas^ifioation' itself,  it  ia  neoeesaiy  to  determine  what  classea  of 
j the  population  are  to  be  inclnded.  According  to  the  English 
beltBem  worben  avi  Moheme,  which  has  been  followed,  but  is  probably  about  & be 
abandoned,  in  Italy,  eyeiy  individnal  ia  presumed  to  haye  some 
occupation  or  other,  and  should,  therefore,  find  a place  in  the  daasification.  Such  an  ae- 
aumptiou  when  eml^ied  in  statistics,  ie  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
English  tables,  where  all  women  engaged  in  honsehold  work  for  their  own  families  are  en- 
teved  in  one  group,  and  all  habitually  sasisting  their  hosbands  in  the  business  of  the  latter 
in  another  group,  tK>th  under  the  he^  'Domestic',  Others,  not  actoally  engaged  in  definite 
occupations,  are  entered  as  indefinite  cr  nnprodnetiye ; whilst  persons  under  instruction  are 
entered  sometimes  under  the  spet^  ocencations  they  are  leamicg,  but  not  exercising,  some- 
times as  indefinite  or  unprodnetiye,  and  sometimeB,  again,  simply  nnder  'Literaturei'  In 
France,  and  some  other  coontries,  persons  exercising  no  spec^  occupation  were  returned  as 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  hesA  of  the  family,  which  inclnded,  too,  the  peraens  engaged  in 
the  personal  or  domestio  service  of  that  family.  All  tbese  systemeare  open  to  some  Ejection 
cr  other  and  furnish  resulta  either  intrinBically  misleading  or  insufficient  for  parposes  oi  cem- 
parisen.  life  completely  unoccupied  is  probably  an  anomaly,  bnt  for  the  parposes  of  classi- 
fication the  terra  occupation  may  be  taxen  in  the  restrict^  signification  of  the  business 
which  principally  engage  the  time  and  attention,  or  through  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  procured.  It  is  adyisable,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  mduatrial  classification  shonld  in- 
clude, under  a special  and  separate  heading,  those  exercising  no  occupation,  ae  aboye  defined. 
Not  only  is  a numerical  test  of  the  correctnesa  of  the  returns  thereby  recorded,  bnt  eyen 
amongst  the  nnoccupied  there  are  distinctions,  which  from  a statistical  point  of  view  it  ia 
interesting  and  nsefnl  to  ascertain.  There  is,  inoreoyeF,  another  aspect  in  which  a classified 
record  of  the  coramunity  as  a whole,  U most  important,  A return  ^ all  the  persons  actually 
engaged  in  some  occupation  or  other,  mid  duly  elassified,  will  show,  it  is  true,  the  strength 
of  the  total  reproductiye  (to  borrow  for  the  occasion  a phrase  speoialiaed  in  political  economy) 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  total  dependent  class,  but  will  ent^ly  fail  to  provide  a mea^ 
sore  of  the  vitslity,  or  sustainiDg  capacity  of  each  ocenpatian,  or  its  class,  as  judged  by  the 
numbera  of  persons  who  live  by  it-  To  famish  informtion  as  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  peraona  depending  on  an  ocenpatiDn,  the  name  of  the  occupation  by  the  exercise  of 
which  on  the  part  of  another  the  means  of  snbsistenoe  are  obt^ed  might  on  future  occa- 
siOBB  be  entered  against  all  persons  unocenpied  (according  to  tbe  deffidtion  just  given), 

with  the  prefix  of  the  word  "depen- 
denV'  and  tabulated  somewhat  m 
the  manner  ehown  marginally. 
There  will  then  remain  beyond  the 
scope  of  iluB  distributioxi  ^y  that 
— of  nnocoiqjiod  persons  who 
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lire  on  rMonroes  indepondeot  of  any  omplojment  at  allj  ncli  u [tbo  people  pocAesoed  of 

friTate  propertyj  and  thoeo  sapportod  at  the  eocpoioso  of  the  oonunanily  at  lai^j  of  wlM>ia 
will  speak  more  hereafter* 


bdiMieH  UM^ni  atid 


The  popalation  to  be  dealt  with,  then,  U prinaarily  di^dod  into  the  ooonpiod  and  the 
nnoccopied  classes,  and  the  next  point  for  coDsidention  is  the 
distribation  of  the  former.  Ooccpations,  as  already  defined, 
mnet  be  either  neefnl  or  neeleee.  Utility  here  implies  the 
means  of  rendering  serrioe,  aod  is  hetd  to  include,  for  the  parpoees  of  daseification, 
whaterer,  being  transferable  and  capable  of  being  acquired,  satisfies  any  of  man's  facultiefl 
or  requirements,  and  possesses,  at  tho  same  time,  a Tslue  in  exchenge,  which  it  owes 
either  to  the  human  skill  and  labour  bestowed  npon  it,  or  to  a limitation  of  the  quantity 
at  the  time  at  command,  or  to  a combination  of  both.  It  is,  in  £&ct>  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  a product,  but  is  need  in  preference  to  that  term  in  order  to  avoid  confusioii 
with  the  narrower  but  more  popular  signification  which  the  latter  bears  with  reference  to 
wealth  in  the  sister  branch  of  economic  science,  and  which  has  already  given  a name,  which 
it  is  oonvenieut  to  retain,  to  a specid  industrial  process  to  be  described  later  on  iu  this 
chapter.  It  may  alao  be  noted  that  the  use  cf  the  term  utility  in  conuecticii  with  serrioes, 
ie  not  confined,  as  product  is  in  political  economy,  to  snch  services  as  are  embcdiod  in 
material  substances,  ^t  will  include  these  of  any  nature  whatever  which  possesa  a value  in 
exchange  and  are  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  definition.  A nsefnl 
ooeupation,  therefore,  is  one  by  which  anything  is  caused  to  exist  under  eircomstanoea 
whion  oonstitate  it  a ntility,  and  it  is  wiim  this  claas  that  a clasaification  is  principally 
concerned. 


According  to  the  scheme  adopted  at  the  present  census  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
with  the  retnrnB  from  the  United  i^ingdem  and  British  Colooies,  ueefnl,  or  aa  they  are 
there  termed,  productive,  occupations  are  classed  under  five  he^s,  a sixth  being  added  to 
include  those  considered  indefinite  or  unproductive.  These  are  (I)  the  Frofesitumali  includ- 
ing Government,  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  learned  and  liberal  protessiens;  (2J  tho 
Uomeriic,  in  whitdi  are  placed  women  engaged  in  household  work,  or  in  helping  their 
hnsbande,  servants  engaged  in  personal  attendauce  and  persons  engaged  in  entertainment  of 
travellere  aud  others ; (3)  the  vomTiuircial,  mcluding  mercantile  occupations^  conveyance  of 
wares,  persons  and  mcesagee  and  storage  j (4)  pereons  engaged  in  occupations  connected 
with  AffrievUuraf  Ac.,  and  with  animala ; (h)  large  sjid  comprehensive  Indutttial  does, 
subdivided  into  those  who  make  and  deal  in  (a)  products  Composed  of  mixed  materials, 
(b)  textile  fsbricfl  and  dress,  foods  and  drinks,  (d)  anitnsl  substances,  (s)  vegetable 
aubstances,  and  [/}  mineral  substanoefl ; (6)  the  last  class  comprises,  as  almve-mentloned, 
all  who  cannot  be  olsssed  in  any  of  the  other  five,  and  includes  the  unproductive  orders. 

The  confusicn  likely  to  arise  from  the  inanfficient  distinction  between  useful  and  use- 
less, ocenpied  and  unoccupied  classes  has  been  already  pointed  cut,  as  well  os  the  anomaly 
of  including  ao  large  a proportion  cf  the  population  under  the  heading  of  domestio.  Th^ 
are  other  points,  too,  in  wEch  this  scheme  might  be  altered  with  advantage,  net  only  with 
reference  to  the  special  dreams tancee  of  Indian  industry,  but  also  on  more  general  grounds, 
irreepective  of  what  I said  a little  above  regarding  tbe  probable  difficulty  cf  making  a scheme 
which  win  be  uniformly  applicable  to  the  industri^  oxganuation  of  all  conntriea  alike.  Inking 
it  first  of  oil,  in  its  statii^  aspect,  a«  illuetrative  merely  of  co-exietencies,  tbe  groupiug  may 
be  brought  somewhat  more  into  accordance  with  natural  similitudes.  The  pracdcu  purpose 
of  classification  is  to  facilitate  the  reoognitien  of  the  connection  between  obiects  posseesing 
the  greatest  number  of  important  common  properties ; and  in  addition  to  the  collocation 
objects  according  to  the  general  prepositions  that  con  be  made  about  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  groups  shonld  be  made  as  mo ch  as  wssible  with  reference  to  general  aspect,  taking  care 
that  undue  prominence  be  not  attributea  to  points  of  agreement  selected  for  wrhape  special 
reasDiiB,  though  actually  less  clearly  appreciable  on  the  surface.  It  is  with  reference  to  these 
cousideratione,  mere  particularly  as  regards  services  embodied  in  material*  Babstaacas,  that 
Dr.  Engel's  scheme  seema  susceptible  of  impTOvement. 


A useful  occupation  arises  out  of  a need,  and  results  in  a means  of  satisfying  that  need. 
Human  reqniremente  ore  either  material  or  incorporea],  and  oe  tbe  meet  important  property 
of  an.  OBOupation  is  the  object  it  tends  to  serve,  it  seems  that  the  natuTul  basis  of  a classifica- 
tion should  be,  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  utility  called  into  existenoe,  but  tbe  natuxe  of  the 
faculty  or  need  which  the  utility  is  intended  to  satisfy.  Useful  occupations,  therefore,  may  ^ 
grouped,  in  the  first  instance,  ocoording  to  whether  their  services  are  embodied  in  material 
■ubstances  or  not ; whether,  that  is,  they  render  services  to  man  direct,  in  satisfaction  of  some 
Bpiritual,  moral,  intelloctnd,  emotional  or  other  immaterial  want,  the  value  consisting  of  tbe 
service  itself,  or  whether  there  is  the  intermediaTy  of  a material  Bubstance  belongingto  one  or 
inoi%  o£  the  three  physical  orders  in  which  the  service  ie  embodied.  According  to  this  distri* 
bnticn,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  useful  occupation,  a student,  who  produen  no 
service  of  oxchangoable  value,  and  womeu  engaged  in  household  work  for  which  they  receive  no 
epeeial  or  independent  remnnerutiou,  or  the  principal  portion  of  whose  time  is  not  engaged  in 
a definite  useful  employment,  will  be  removed  into  the  class  of  the  unoccupied.  8o,  too,  will  bo 
pensicaerB,aa  such,  who  ore  no  longer  occupied  with  the  services  they  formerly  rendered.  Ap- 
prentices, however,  to  tmdee,  and  students  who  devote  their  time  to  preporaticn  for  one  of 
tbe  more  speoialiBed  of  the  learned  professions,  con  be  with  propriety  claased  under  the  occupa- 
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tion  tliey  mtoitd  to  exeroise  ia  bat  tkiii  exception  ix  only  applioarbte  in  oases  wkerd 

pnpil  ia  definitely  attaohed  to  Home  indiTininAl  or  firm  in  aotoal  praotioe*  The  mere  read- 
ing for  a degree  in  a special  faoalty,  except,  perbape,  tliat  of  modicmej  or  engineering,  ia  too 
alight  an  inmoation  of  an  intention  to  adopt  the  profesaton  connected  with  that  fe^ntty  to 
admit  of  the  appUcation  of  any  thing  bnt  the  general  rale.  The  classification  of  serriceB 
embodied  in  materiala  ahonld  also  be  conducted  in  aooordanoe  with  the  object  of  the  serrioe, 
and  not  the  product  tliroagh  which,  it  is  fulfilled.  By  regardiag  oxcluaive^  the  latter,  the 
important  distinction  between  maker  and  prodncer  U in  great  measure  eimtced,  and  nnder 
one  heading  are  gronped  oocnpations  between  which  the  sole  oonnection  is  the  somewhat 
obscnre  one  of  working  on  a material  belonging  to  the  same  order,  or  kingdom,  as  it  is  called, 
of  nature*  bmidi-maker,  for  instance,  is  classed  with  a taaner  and  the  seller  and  manu- 
facturer of  manure*  On  the  other  hand,  a classificstiou  aooordiug  to  the  aerrioe  to  be 
rendered  generally  afTorda  a fairly  direct  in^oation  of  the  conn^ion  between  the  headiugand 
the  Dceupatious  gronped  under  it*  There  aro,  howerer,  cases,  snch  as  those  of  metals  and 
leather,  in  which  the  material  worked  npon  or  deal  t in  constitntea  a more  apparent  diagnostic 
than  the  object  of  the  occupation,  and  the  claesification,  therefore,  cannot  ^ely  be  confined 
to  the  oonsideration  of  a single  cbancterUtio  only.  There  mast  also  he  some  discrimination 
between  the  ntititiesj  or  objects  themselveap  because  if  the  groups  he  too  general  in  their 
scope,  the  oonfnsion  will  be  httle  less  than  that  fnst  mentioned  aboYe*  This  seems  to  haTe 
been  the  case  with  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  Bomlmy  City  Census  of  1864,  where  the 
single  heading  of  " Luxuries  and  Dissipation*^  included  such  Yuriona  occupations  as  those  of 
watch-maker,  liqaor-BeUer,  photographer  and  prostitute  j aedtbat  of '^Skilled  Liahour,"  those 
of  writer,  oiyiI  engineer  and  rope- maker ; whilst  a mason  and  an  umbrella-dealer  e<wh  foand 
a place  nnder '' Shelter,*^  In  Doth  th^  English  and  the  Bombay  systems  of  classification, 
tlKrefi>re,  similarity  of  the  aggregate  of  properties  has  been  anbordinated  to  that  of  some 
particnlar  property,  the  latter,  moreoYer,  not  being  always  the  one  most  cbaracteristlo  of 
the  ooenpation* 

The  oommunity  has  been  divided  aboYe  into  (1)  those  engaged  in  some  ocenpation 
or  other,  and  (^)  the  unoccupied*  Oooupations,  again,  are  classed  as  uaefnl  and  useless,  the 
former  being  eubdiTided  into  those  whose  object  it  is  to  satisfy  (b)  non-material  or  (^&) 
material,  wants  lespectiYely,  according,  that  is,  to  the  oo-extensiYe  dLstinotion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  object  is  ^IfiUed,  direot  or  through  the  intermediaipf  of  a material  substance. 
Before  carrying  the  analysis  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  bnedy  to  the  historical,  or 
dynamic  aspect  of  industry,  as  in  this  may  be  perceived  a certain  uniformity  of  daYelopment 
which  wiU  provide  a basis  for  the  serial  order  in  which  the  variona  groups  of  occupatioas 
should  finahy  be  arranged,  and  may  thus  tend  to  elooidate  the  process  of  olaGsificafcion* 

The  English  classification,  fonuded  on  the  papers  of  Drs.  Engel  and  Amdreiew,  seems  to 

ntmamitm  at  ^ ^ much  in  one  plane,  ao  to  speak,  mid  the  groups  into 

^ which  the  different  occupations  are  distributed,  being  placed 

alongside  of  each  other,  exhibit  the  atmeture  of  the  industrial  community  without  indicating 
the  nmotions  performed  by  its  diSereut  sections  or  the  connection  between  them*  The  das'- 
difioation  therefore  might  be  carried  to  a somewhat  greater  depth  in  accordance  with  the 
obserYed  tendency  of  occupations  in  the  direotiona  of  growing  oomplexity*  This  ia  all  the 
more  important  because  the  ohaTacteristic  of  industrial  deYelopment  is  not  only  anmoreaeing 
differentiation  aooampanied  by  an  increasing  definitenesa  of  ooenpatUmS,  but  also  a growing 
interdependency  of  one  branch  of  iudnatry  upon  another.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  indust^, 
the  producer,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  it  bears  in  pohtioal  economy,  bred  or  captured  the 
live  stock  with  which  he  tilled  his  land,  and  had  also  to  manufacture  the  weapons  with  which 
he  was  obliged  to  defend  his  produce.  In  the  next  stage,  the  oommunity  possessed  sufSclent 
resonrcee,  after  proYidi&g  fer  their  own  immediate  family  wants,  to  maintaia,  os  in  the  chapter 
on  Caste  I hare  assumed  the  Indo- Aryans  to  haYe  done,  a separate  body  on  whom  the  fq  ac- 
tions of  defence  deTolved*  The  increased  attention  which  was  thereby  set  free  for  employ- 
ment solely  on  production  resulted  iu  a supply  of  produce  more  than  was  required  at  heme, 
no  that  intermediaries,  such  os  WSmas,  were  employed  to  dispese  of  it  by  barter  or  sale 
amongst  neighbouring  communitiei ; and  thus,  throwing  on  o^ers  at  each  stage  more  of 
the  yariomi  functicna  originally  exorcised  by  the  same  individual,  the  foandationa  of  the 
complex  industrial  organization  of  modern  times  were  laid*  The  three  chief  fonotiaiis  of 
the  occupied  classes,  therefore,  are  prodnetion,  in  the  sense  of  the  process  of  embodying 
services  in  material  substancee,  distribntion,  by  means  of  which  the  producer  is  enabled  to 
advantageously  dispose  of  whatOYer  oommodities  he  bos  in  excess  of  his  own  needs,  and  ia 
thereby  stimulated  to  increased  exertion,  and  lastly,  protection,  which  ensures  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  their  efforts.  The  serial  order  in  which 
these  fanctions  are  deYeloped,  and  specialized  is,  first,  proteetion  without  which  neither  pro- 
duction nor  distribution  would  be  possible  ;then  distribution,  the  foundation,  in  an  industrial 
■enee,  of  anything  more  than  the  l^d  to  mouth  exiatence  of  the  savage,  and  lastly,  produc- 
tion which  with  the  aid  of  protection,  and  the  stimulus  of  distribution  is  pei^toally  tending 
towards  the  concentration  of  its  efforts  on  more  definite  anbdiYieions.^  ^is  o^er  oonnotes 
the  decreaeing  generalityf  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  throe  functions  reepectively  and  the 

* rt  H undentoDd,  of  ooiuss,  np  to  s c«rtoio.  point  pmdaction  prooedn  dutribatioD,  bstin  ■>  lettlad  eonxmii' 
pity  ths  demud  b«  isiil  to  vitk  tha  mnniu  q|  di«tribatiOn,  ao  that,  in  sn  Indpstrinl  mitoi  prodoatiqai 

lollom  ibft  qthflr  bnoob.. 

t Hie  priPoipiD  of  oUmfiMtiqn  bqre  indioitod  it  ifteuticsl  witb  that  by  whioh  tbe  writer  wu  guided  in  tb# 
srTBngHmflnt  ef  itw  wboie  M[ii>iea  of  stotutioi  with  which  this  work  h«i  to  dc^ 
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OLASSIFICATIQK  ADOPTED  FOE  THE  BTATISTICAD  EBTUENS  IN 
THE  APPENDICES, 


(I.) — FB07I8BI0SA1. 


Dttffinw 


iKmtlDnal  OovAmmUit. 

ColoDul  do. 

iArmj. 

Nfcvy. 

CIb;^  QtbffTB  OOonAatod  vIUl  HdigioD. 

en  and  law  atatidliaiB. 


(IL) — Domistig 


(II L)  — Cdmhkecxm,,  . , 


(I  V*)  — M&.a^cDi.Tn^Ai. 


Leuned  Frojbsaiinu  ud  Aftp 

. XateTatara  luid  fldeiLCft, 


WItm  ud  woiaen  nkg(^(*d 
n«nllf  In  faonulioli  IduSM 
l}Qt  auLatlnffin  c«rtu]iCM«A 
in  the  lnubaiiidi'  btuineu- 

Pbma*  Angw»d  In  entArtain- 
ipg  and  pemnrmlng  penomnl 
office*  for  man, 

FerioiLB  who  bnj.  »11.  kHji  or 
lend  moaej*  honaai  or  good* 
of  an  j dwoiiption, 

Peraona  engaged  in  the  oonTej- 
anceofmen,  animal  ■»  good* 
and  nuaeagOf^ 


1WT( 

Msdidii*,  Pbyaioiaoi,  Bi 


iitontonp 

atadenta 


Art  . 


Autbon^ 


Bnrnona 
I,  llt«iwr 


LtBiazj  iwiecniB  bdA 


Aoton. 

Tnchcrf. 

Sciautifio 
Wivea  and  otbi 
dndea 

WjTBB  — gflsareUy  in  tbear 


angaged  In  homabold 


Kog^kgod  in  board  and  lodging. 
Attecidaata. 

' Mareantiia  pcnona. 

' Oibor  gKiexu  doalanL 

CknieM  on  BailwajK 


WorksTiind  deali^inmixod 
material!. 


, p , , B«aa  and  riiran. 

Bagaged  in  ationgB, 

Moaaangan  and  porten, 

£ AgrioultBriatB. 

1 Arboriicultnnafta. 

1 HortictiltariaUL 
( Fen«u  angagfld  about  animala, 

WorLan  asd  doalarS  in  Sooka. 

Htudoal  initrumanta. 
jj  Prints  and  mctana, 

IP  Carving  and  ligiiraa. 

pp  Tmokla  and  ^iDia, 

Dflin^nBp  medala  and  diaa, 

„ Wat^aaandpbilooopbioalinatnmania 
pp  Sargioal  inatnuneiiia, 

„ Arm.!, 


(V.) — IWDIiatBlAL 


(VI.) — IimMnncTc  jijid 

NOHrPEODUCTlVA 


f :■ 


Textilfilhhfiflaand 
Food  and  diinlca 

Anbeal  cnbatazuM 

Yegfltahle  mlMtiinow 

Klneral  nba^DOM 


Canriagta, 

Bam  Ha 
Sbipi. 

Houh  and  baildingiL 

rurnitnra 

ChamioalB. 

Wool  and  wonted. 
3iih. 

Cotton  and  fi«. 
Miaed  inatuiala. 


B«xup  and.  otbar  fibroaa  matariala^ 
Animal  food. 

Yi^etablB  food^ 

I>rmkfl  and  atimiilaii'^ 
iWorken  and  dealnra  in  graaa^  bodaa^  bon. 
' and  wbaloboaoL 

Skica,  feathen  and  qiiilll. 

Bair. 

pp  Oama,  rame  and  rentable  oiL 
p,  WooA 
P,  Bark. 

pp  Cina,raah  anditraw, 
pp  Paper. 

Minen. 

Worken  and  daahn  in  oomU 
pp  Gtone  and  clay, 
p.  Earthenware. 

** 

j,  Walflc. 

jp  Odd,  lilTer  and  prodoai  Btonea. 

pp  Cop^. 

p,  Tin  and  qaickailTar, 

#j  Zioe. 

p.  Lead  and  aatimoDy, 
pp  Braaa  and  other  mixed  metala. 
pp  lion  and  eteeL 
Qeii«l  labooren. 

Oilier  peceooe  of  indefinite  oseapationi. 

Fereom  of  T»nk  or  property  not  retomed  nnder 
any  office  or  oocnpetiDii. 

Sdholan  and  cbildren  not  engaged  in  any  direct- 
ly produotiTe  oo^apatUHL, 
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same  ol^tnoierutac  cun  and  flihoald  be  indioated  throngliont  Uie  mdmdnal  class.  Ptotectiou; 
for  example,  originally  oentrod  in  a single  autJiDrity,  miiting,  as  wi^  tbe  Bdjanyaa  of  tbe 
Vedio  caste  system  and  the  Homeno  loaders,  tne  functions  of  militaTy,  religions,  and 
social  i wdersbip,  tends  to  become  speoialLsed  in  departments,  emd  its  direction  is  towards  tbe 
di'TOstitare  of  a central  and  sapifa-social  agency  of  aacli  of  theprobectional  fimcttons  ae  can  be 
efficiently  exorcised  by  local  or  special  sections  of  the  commnmty  . Similarly,  the  distribntor, 
from  dealing  in  or  coaircying  prmocts  of  Tarioos  descriptioiis  shows  a tenancy  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  tnuisactions  of  a special  nature,  and  to  employ  agents  to  assist  his 
dealings  in  places  beyond  his  reach,  whilst  the  pnodncer's  ftmctione  beooma  equally  differ- 
entiated, as  the  derelopmeDt  of  the  other  branches  of  indnetw  enable  him  to  trwt  more  and 
more  to  the  co-operation  of  othera  in  supplementing  his  needa 


m^worta^ 


and  prtjffaKiomil 


■Crsefnloconpations,  with  very  fow  exceptions,  are  intended  to  reenlt  in  some  service 
oonneGted  with  one  of  the  three  fnnotiDna  of  protection,  distri- 
bniton  and  prodnetion,  bnt  the  flrat-named  term  it  most  be 
pi^mieed  is  need  in  a somewhat  more  extended  sense  than  that 
of  mere  prosemtioii  from  loss  or  annoyance  which  it  osnahy  bears.  According  to  the  latter 
meaning  the  only  oconpations  that  should  be  comprised  under  it  will  be  those  by  wMdh 
servicee  are  rendered  first,  in  oonnoction  with  the  security  of  the  oommonity  oonaiderod  as 
a unit  in  the  political  eyatem  of  nations,  in  the  way,  that  is  of  defoooe  agunst  and  of  relations 
with,  external  nations.  Secondly,  those  which  guarantee  to  every  individiial  hia  fnll  rights  as 
member  of  a oivii  society  or  what  may  be  termed  administration.  There  are,  however,  most 
important  eervioes,  not  protective  in  themselves,  bat  which  can  only  be  rendered  when 
protection  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  efficiency,  and  are  accordingly  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  f vmetion  that  they  may  reasonably  be  treated  aa  subsidiary  to  it.  Some  hnmaa 
reqairements,  notably  those  satisfied  by  means  of  the  more  simple  services  O'f  prodnetion  and 
distribution,  are  of  so  pressing  a natnre  that  the  ocenpations  dependent  upon  them  are  virtoaUj 
oo-Bxiateat  with  protection  f^m  its  very  earUest  stage,  but  it  ia  not  until  social  organisation 
attained  a considerable  development  that  any  necessity  ia  peroeived  for  tbo  syatematio 
fulfil  meat  of  spiritual,  moral,  intoUeotaal  or  emotional  wants,  and  until  these  wan^  become 
urgent,  it  u evident  that  the  services  rendered  by  Teligious  teaching  or  ministration,  by 
litemtnn  and  the  varloos  forma  of  art  and  by  mstrnotion,  have  not  enough  valao  in  exchange 
to  promote  their  differentiation  into  distinct  oconpations-  Bqnally  oonnected  with  protection, 
also,  are  those  ntilitiee  which  may  be  termed  the  results  of  intellect  applied  to  the  direct 


order  of  ooonpitiona  which  may  be. considered  as  snbaidiary  to  protection,  partly  bocau» 
its  exiateace  implteB,  lOce  those  ]‘ust  mentioned,  a certain  advance  in  oivUixation,  and 
partly  because  lihe  protection,  immediate  value  consists  of  the  servioe  rendered  itself  and 
net  embodied  either  in  a material  snbsfcanoe  or  in  a person,  aa  the  foondation  of  fntnre 
utility.  The  needs  it  satisfies  are  denoted  by  the  term  convenience  or  comfort.  In  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  home  or  house. 


Thus  the  claas  denominated  proteotion,  in  its  wider  sig^oatton,  inoludea  three  main 
divieiona  \ the  fi»t  tbspt  of  defence  and  civil  ^vemment,  which  together  may  he  called  the 
admlnstrative,  or  official  order ; secondly,  that  of  edification,  or  bnilding  up  the  spiritual 
and  mental  man,  which,  with  the  ooenpationa  directly  oonnected  with  auptied  edence,  forma 
Oie  professional  order  j and  lastly,  oomes  the  domeetio  order.  Under  tne  first  are  grouped 
the  aray,  navy,  and  the  diplomatio  body,  together  with  the  national,  local  and  munici^ 
government-  The  second  molndes  religion,  art,  in  the  three  forms  of  its  manifestation,  and 
instruotion,  which  are  aooompanied  by  the  ooenpatioue,  of  law,  medicine  and  the  applied 
sciences.  The  third,  or  domestic  order,  is  aubdivided  into  the  ocoapationa  connected  with 
home  serviocA  and  those  intended  to  satisfy  needs  similar  to  them  away  from  home.  It  will 
be  noted  that  all  the  above  oocupatiouB  are  engag^  in  the  sapply  of  ntdities  such  as  securify, 
efficiency  and  comfort,  which  are  not  embodied  in  material  sabetanoee,  so  that  this  class 
ooinoidee  in  the  aggregate  with  the  first  of  the  main  divisions  of  useful  of  occupations. 


In  the  case  of  the  functions  of  distribution  and  pToduotion,  the  subdivisione  can  be 
defined  more  exactly,  aa  the  services  rendered  in  oonnoction 
nfioor  them  are  more  Bpecialised.  They  both  render  servicee 

indirectly,  through  the  intennediaiy  of  a material  substance,  the  main  distinction  between 
them  being  that  in  production  some  change  ia  ejected  in  either  the  form,  texture  or  composi- 
tion of  the  material,  whilait  no  each  altoEution  takes  place  during  the  processes  of  distribution, 
by  whioh,  indeed,  the  exchan^  vulne  atone  is  affected.  The  functioa  of  distribution  is  to 
equaliae  snpply  by  providing  services  rendered  through  material  substanoee  absll  be  avaU- 
wle  whenever  and  wherever  required.  Surplus  produce  ia  Btcred  and  kept^  sc  as  to  be 
transported  to  the  market  whero  the  favonrable  opportunity  occurs,  and  other  objects,  of  no 
nse  atthe  phu»  of  production,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  to  whom  they  are  of 
valuet  The  distinction  between  distribution  and  produotion  is  roughly  expressed  in  the 
ooUoqnial  use  of  the  phrase  deaUng  tn,  as  compared  with  the  meaning  implied  in  dealing 
The  ^tncipal  orders  of  oconpations  classed  under  the  former  denommation  are  those  engaged 


.us.wvr.  J ooenpations  t, ^ — 

f ormer  signifying  transactions  more  or  leas  wholeeale,  nob  conducted  with  the  public  or  con- 
sumer, and  transactions  in  the  medium  of  exchsuge,  whilst  the  latter  denotes  transactions 
directly  between  bhoee  engaged  in  the  occupation  and  the  consumer,  or  person  making 
kotoal  UBO  of  the  services  emMdied  in  the  commodity.  Under  the  head  of  commerce  come 
oooupations  devoted^exolmuvely  to  dealings  in  money  and  seourities,  and  those  engaged  with 
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ANALYSIS  OF  INDUSTRY 


(A) 


Cl>,  K<m-Buttri4l 
■nrioe# 


(FmtwiliQiju)  ’I 


JAnDt, 
IMp- 


. IMptodOAin  imid  (xmnlatd, 
GoTmuoamt. 
Looil  do. 

MfULLsipAl  dov 

VEUa^  AdiuMitriAiflo. 


-)l 
/I 

\ UtentiurB. 

J t HiAxmAl- 

.SaH  ...  (Fhoofftifl 
J { liiourtu 

\ ZurtraotioiLf 


A DJ  1 1 « d j \ OSS?***" 

gc|«a««,  [EuetHlKHSAL 


IkmieitiD  ^ 


* SpAcial, 


cn). 


8flTTi««l 
™_odied  tft  »- 
nmtTinl  tab 
■tiuiM. 


Trotitport 
■ad 
««*- 


^ ConT«7' 

IsioT^flA. 


XeTcantik . 


Wattr-  j otBtlM. 

mr J T«leanplL 

] Po«t. 

i W AnbiniBAiiiX- 

f FiirUn^ 

Vonef' uid  ■«oaTiti» 

^ i Merohw^  J 

{ j&^ente  ud 

"CD  Bnlflim  in  gsaanl  mret* 
(3)  Etwkon. 


C3>  Dalsrt 
utapadol 


UoLi4«  ud  IbAtniE 
MAtflEuIl 


11WHUBI117,  tMOT^MHe. 

4.  l^rtilo  Cubiioi^  diw 


wnd  per- 


fi,  flobMihold  fumitajK  a 

aiU. 

6.  Food,  diii^j  dro^  w 

7.  FnAl,  y^tuu  acid 

bblea 

t.  Loattwi  do. 


ProdostioD. 


®.SS£iS/U“‘“'*- 


1.  Booki  Aud  AtatioDAiy. 

3.  IdotaU  aod  iAttramuiA. 

3.  BuUduiflAp  eonTejuiaeB,  and  maduAeVT, 

4^  ToxlilA  lobno^  dr^  a^  pnCHiul  omAumtfl. 
fiu  MoDoehold  foraiton  aad  afe«naila»  fto. 

G.  Food,  di^k,  dran  and  itiTnalaDtA. 

T.  Fnol,  liAtLag  and  combnatibLM. 

SL  LoaUiw,  ^ 


IsdfrBmto. 


i AaoetidA  ajod  nligicnw  aImA*reo*iT«B. 

fB}  Useleat  oecupationt  , . , 4 SToanatico. 

f UandioantA. 


TH£  unoccupied  0LAS9BB. 


iPoEvona  of  rank,  fl*tato-hoM«a. 

IJtt.  liTiiiff  on  inoomn  ftom  Ibd^,  alwna^  kc. 

Do. 

F«9iioD«n. 


nnottF. 

( Inmatno  ol  Aa^laica, 


BBfpaodtnt  (BL  fiwnily... 


t F™mi  wiUjoot  daBnito  cntploTfliABl  (bj  ■ 
j QtaidflCLto  Aod  pnpiU  (by  Hot  and  0^0]. 
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merduD^M  of  aitter  a generd  or  ^dol  ofaaniotor,  togother  with  tfaew  agents  and  em. 
ploy^.  SimilarTy  the  term  tradoj  beiQ  luedj  indiides  oocapatiouB  b7  wliicli  the  public  or 
OOD^tcer  ii  enpplicd  direct  with  wnrea^  eitbetr  thtongh  epecia!  dulers  for  aa£ii  i&ort  or  tbroagh 
gODerol  dealers.  The  latter  are,  in  turn,  either  fixed  m shopa,  or  itmenuLt,  BeaUiigii  in 
Bpeoial  prodBOta  abonld  be  arraiigedj  6w  remarked  eome  way  back}  aa  iar  aa  poaaible  accord'- 
iug  (o  their  object,  the  need,  that  u,  which  the  prodaot  they  sapplj  ia  inbended  te  anawerj 
witboot  referenoe  excliui^ely  to  the  mature  of  ^le  material  employed  in  embodyiDg  it,  Dulesa 
the  latter  ia  manifeetly  the  proper^  moat  easily  recognized  an  their  oharacteriatic.  Aa  thia 
point  will  recnr  more  pronaLmently  in  connection  with  prodnction,  the  gronpiag  of  aerricea  of 
thia  clasa  and  their  aerial  order  need  net  be  explained  tUi  thst  anbject  ia  being  oonaiderod. 

Daring  the  exeroiae  of  the  fnxictiona  of  production  the  material  anbetanoe  in  which  the 
Ti,  jjiiM  afuMiriaA.  utility,  or  means  of  rendering  aerrice,  ia  embodied,  paaaes 

^ throngh  prooeaeea  in  the  conrae  of  which  it  beoomea  altered  in 

form,  texture  or  composition^  and  these  follow  a certain  order  of  euccosaion  corresponding  to 
that  of  eTolntional  processes  genemUy,  as  deecribed  abore,  and  which  ia  manifest  in  an 
increasing  complexity  and  definiteness  of  its  operations.  The  two  main  groups  nnder  thia 
head  will  therefore  be,  firstv  that  of  occupations  connected  with  the  land  or  utilities  directly 
prcdnced  from  the  landj  and  secondly,  that  of  those  engaged  in  the  manfacture  of  ntilitiea 
from  inanimate  material  The  former  comprises  such  occupations  as  the  breeding  and  pastur- 
ing of  anmiala  for  food  and  other  naes,  and  hnsbandry.  It  is  under  this  head  that  in 
the  hlnglieh  achemo  are  inolnded  oocnpations  deling  with  or  in  ammAlsj  on  the  gronndii 
that  they  are  surriTalfl  of  the  pre-agricmtorsJ  state  of  aociety.  It  seema  adTisable,  howerer, 
not  to  constitute  these  a separate  order,  bnt  to  dlstribate  them,  as  fsr  as  possible,  amongst 
the  larger  and  more  definite  subdivisions.  Isk  the  first  placCj  the  connection  with  the 
rsfnatic  state  of  society  is  eo  weak  as  to  he  scarcely  traceable,  for  the  ocenpationB  in  ques- 
tion are  engaged  in  rendering  serrices  connected  with  either  amnsement,  agricDltnTO,  con- 
veyance.  Or  supply  of  food.  The  fimt-nained  alone  must  bo  placed  in  a special  erder,  along 
with  the  few  other  indefi.nite  cccapations  that  will  require,  pTobably,  to  be  similarly  treated 
The  occupations  now  really  connected  with  hunting  are  those  which  are  related  to  the  pre- 
oirilized  state  cf  society  Only  through  the  sentiment  of  sport  or  amusement,  not  as  industries. 
Snch  are  those  of  the  game-keeper,  huntsman,  jockey,  dog-breaker  and  so  on  which  need 
not  he  classed  with  graziers,  and  herdsmen,  who  are  connected  with  farming  and  food 
supply,  er  with  hcrse-breakeitt  and  farriers  who  are  oonnectodj  as  a rule,  with  couToyance  ; 
or  again,  with  grooma  and  coachmen  coming  under  domestic  service,  and  cattle  and  eheep 
salesmen,  subsidiary,  like  horse  dealers,  &c.,  to  tmdei.  Under  the  heading  of  agriculture 
in  this  oi^er  shonld  be  moinded,  at  least  in  India,  and  probably  elsewhere  also,  only  those 
occupations  actiTely  concerned  wtith  the  prooCsBes  of  cultivation  or  BuhsidJafy  to  them.  Per- 
sons otherwise  oonneoted  with  land  mnst  be  gronped,  according  to  circnmstancss,  under  other 
headings^  ^e  artizan,  or  manufootnring  order  comprisea  all  ocenpations,  except  agrieol- 
ture,  by  which  material  substauces  are  worked  into  the  means  of  rendering  service  by  the 
nse  of  tools  and  inatmmenta  in  mechanical  processes.  It  might  be  divided  into  nine  orders, 
according  to  the  purpose  the  utility  produced  is  intended  to  fulfil,  or  the  nature  of  the 
materia].  These  orders  are  (1)  literary,  such  as  books  and  stationery ; (2)  metals  and 
mstmmente  ; .(fi)  construction,  coDTeyauce  and  machinery;  (4)  textile  fabiics,  dress  and 
personal  ornaments;  (5)  household  furniture,  tttensilB  and  anhaidiaiy  utilities,  such  as  musical 
instruments,  toys  and  omamenta  not  regarded  as  personal ; (6)  natntiTe,  or  food,  for  men  and 
domestic  anmiiUs,  mduding  drinks,  etimnlanta  and  dm^  ; (7)  light,  fuel  and  comhustibles  ; 
and  (S)  Iwpther  and  some  few  animal  products  not  falling  within  the  other  groups.  Ajl 
additional  group,  however,  is  needed  in  the  <^e  of  distribation,  to  meet  the  case  of  the  sup- 
ply of  animals  not  intended  for  food,  such  aa  horses,  draught  oxen,  and  the  smaller  descrip- 
tions kept  aa  peta. 

This  completes  the  classification  of  usehil  ocenpationa,  as  far  as  they  possaas  a ocnsiderable 
number  of  important  common  properties.  There  are,  however,  some  which  are  outside  any 
general  propoeition  that  can  be  m^e  regarding  them  in  common  with  others  of  sufficient 
weight  or  prominence,  and  which  necessitate,  therefore,  a aeparate  class  under  the  heading  of 
indefinite.  This  should  obviously  be  reduced  to  the  vary  narrowest  dimenalons  and  scope 
lest  it  should  give  an  opening  for  careless  and  perfnnctoiy  compilation.  It  might  therefore 
ho  divided  into  a part  relating  to  material,  and  another  relbting  to  non-materiw  services,  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  general  iK^heme  of  classification. 

By  the  above  analysis  a system  seems  to  be  obtaiued  which  not  only  shows  the  extent 
of  the  subdiviaionfl  of  occupations,  in  itself  the  index  of  the  stage  of  development  already 
reached,  bnt  which  also,  by  the  arrangement  of  occupations  in  groups  eccordinj|  to  the  order 
of  euccesaion  of  the  servioeft  they  render,  and  these  grouw  iu  a series  on  the  uniform  principle 
of  decreasing  genendiiy,  correspondfl  with  the  oonrse  t^en  by  the  development  iteelf,  and 
forms,  tborefore,  an  indnatrial  synthesis  based  on  rational  and  intelligible  grounds. 

It  is  neoessery  also  to  touch  briefij  upon  the  useless  and  nnooenpied  Jassos.  As  to  the 
former.  It  is  evident  that  classification  is  barely  posaible. 
^ ^ sjefewimd  easentials  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  the  two 

facte — firstly  that  some  definite  ocenpatien  ia  exercised,  and 
secondly,  that  it  results  m nothing  of  exchangeable  value  and  £^ng  in  other  respects 
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wtfctim  tlie  definition  already  giTen  of  a oooapation  being  pozoly  ponoiiAlj  and 

lUBpirodnctiTO  of  any  tranefei^blo  ntility,  no  abatraction  can  be  made  of  any  aomxiion 
proporb^  bat  that  of  nBeleasneBS^  Ae  rogarde  tbe  unoconpiodr  a comprobeiiei'^e  olaeeificatum 
u practicable,  for  tbongk  tbey  exercise  no  definite  bosiaeas  which  tacee  np  the  greater  part 
of  their  tioie  and  attention^  they  all  exhibit  the  charaoterifitie  of  dependmicy'  ander  different 
oircaiiietaucee  and  in  different  dogreee*  The  firet  cla^e  comijrkea  those  who  do  not  relj 
directly  npon  others  for  their  aapport^  bat  derive  their  means  of  livelthood  from  whet  may 
be  called  realised  property^  emoh  aa  landed  estates^  aDaoities^  inteioet  on  funded  cflpitalj  or 
J^m  peneiona-  Another  class  is  snpported  by  the  coomaniW  at  large,  and  Inclndes  the 
inmates  of  prisans,  aeylomsj  work-honses,  and  penperegen^j  rally,  as  distinct  from  profeaeional 
beggars.  The  third  and  la&t  claas  ia  that  of  perscoa  dependent  upon  the  family,  such  as 
women  engaged  in  bonBoholdi  worh  withont  any  sfecial  remaneration,  as  in  their  own 
Emilios.  Small  children,  again,  and  those  under  inairaction,  will  come  into  ihlB  category, 
Women^  however,  who  habitually  render  active  aesistaoce  in  the  occtipation  of  their husbanda 
or  other  workere  of  the  family,  mafit  be  claseed  with  the  latter,  and  not  with  the  aDOCCupiad, 
whether  their  remnneration  separate  or  included  with  that  of  the  rest,  the  reason  for 
mai^ng  a special  case  of  hoQsehold  work  being  the  foot  that,  aa  a rule,  the  anpport  of  the 
hooflehold  is  the  ulterior  object  whioh  the  worker  at  a nsef  al  occapation  has  in  view  when 
engaging  in  it. 


Thus,  the  leading  diatinction  between  the  syotem  here  saggoated  and  that  now  adopted 
lies  in  the  reatriction  in  the  former  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  product,  the  differen1iatioi& 
of  the  prodacer  and  dependent,  and  the  separation  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of  the 
fanctioaB  of  production  and  distribution. 


pplying  Ihia  system  to  actual  statistics  may  bo  not 
la  ihe 


A few  remarks  on  the  method  of  app 

e - irrelevant,  la  ib.e  Erst  place,  it  is  obvioii!}  that  no  per^n  is  to 

entered  more  than  once  in  Iho  table,  whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  distinct  otsoapations  he  may  follow,  and  again  that,  when  a person  has 
more  ocenpationa  than  one,  that  only  is  to  he  returned  which  fumishea  the  greaiost 
portion  of  his  means  of  sabsistcnce.  TaL'tn^,  now,  the  cliwasea  in  ihe  order  of  tabulation,  it 
shonld  be  noted  regarding  the  official  gronp,  firstly,  that  this  term  is  Docessarily  held  to  inclndio 
tor  this  special  pnrpoee,  the  official  elomeaC  of  foreign  Btates  Lempotarily  reeident  in  the 
territory  enameratm,  os  well  as  that  actnally  employ od  in  that  territory  itself,  and  is  to  be 
applied  to  those  whose  sole  or  principal  means  of  livelihood  ia  derived  from  the  exercise 
oi  fnnctlons  specially  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  St  cue,  or  from  corporate 
bodies  entmstw  with  local  government.  It  will  not,  however,  be  held  to  apply,  according 
to  the  definition,  to  those  who  are  nob  actnally  engaged  in  service,  so  that  pensioners,  if 
living  solely  on  their  peusian  and  not  engaged  ia  aay  other  occupation,  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  nnocenpied.  As  regards  the  snl^visioa  headed  adminietratioa.  It  is  advisable 
in  a country  where,  as  for  instance  in  India,  official  agency  has  still  to  be  employed  in  a 
number  of  diverse  oi^eraiioOB,  to  dinli aguish  the  persons  engsged  in  the  special  departmental 
work  from  the  merely  clerical  agency,  and,  again,  from  persons  exeroisiag  nnskLiJed  fanc-^ 
tion,  such  aa  menials  and  messengera 


In  order  to  avoid  ndsep  prehension  of  the  scope  of  the  term  diplomacy,  it  might  be 
explained  that  it  applies  only  to  such  agents  of  foreign  ^vem meats  as  sahsiBL  solely  or 
ohiefiy  npon  the  remnneration  of  their  services  sanctioned  by  or  derived  from  the  power  by 
which  they  are  aocreditod,  and  net  to  thoae  whose  diplomatie  or  political  functions  are  sub- 
ordinate as  regards  msans  of  eiibsistenco,  to  other  occupalions,  such  as  trade  or  commerce. 


Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  at  the  present  census  with  reference  to 
the  classification  of  two  classes  who  may  be  nermed  semi-official  : first,  the  village  officers  and 
servants,  an  important  cIobs  in  Indian  speiety,  and  secondly,  thoae  who  gain  their  living  by 
the  exercise  of  a definite  occnpalion  under  Government,  nnconneciLed,  however,  with  th» 
duties  of  administration.  In  the  first  case  tbore  is  no  dmibt  that  a separate  heading  is  re- 
quired for  the  three  groups  of  village  fnnei  ionaries,  namely,  hcM  dmen,  accountanta  and  menisle 
or  messeagera.  It  must  be  taken  into  enDaidorsth'n,  however,  that  none  but  the  vlUage  acoonnt- 
ant,  and  where  his  office  is  heredilaty*  not  even  he,  is  dojiondent  on  the  remn  Deration  of 
hU  public  sefrvioea  for  bis  a.il«  sience,  and  it  is  proliab^e  that  tbe  whole  cla&a  might  correctly 
be  indndied  as  agrionltarlsts  with  a subsidiary  occuTMition.  But  the  estimation  in  which 
ihe  offices  are  held  will  no  doubt  ros alt  in  the  invariable  retocn  of  ihe  incuiubenls  under 
iheir  official  designations,  and  thus  necessitate  the  reservation  of  a separate  beading,  or 
they  will  be  confounded,  as  now,  wiLh  those  exercising  the  more  epecializeil  functions  of  Gev- 
emment.  As  to  the  latter,  the  general  principle  shonld  ho  In  id  down  that  thn  title  ehonld  be 
reserved  for  those  only  who  cannot  find  a place  under  a more  definite  heading,  for  those, 
in  foot,  who  perform  dutiea  inseparable  from  Slate  administration.  Engineers,  for  instance^ 
who  in  this  con Dtry  are  entertained  mus  1y  by  Government,  shenld  be  olnssed.  when  not 
attached  to  sp^isl  branches  eueh  as  navigation  or  factory  work,  under  the  head  of  applied 
Bcience.  Mimical  men,  too,  are  evidently  ascribable  to  theic  profession,  irrespective  of  their 
e^ary  when  in  Government  employ.  Similarly  with  artists  and  prefessois,  and  teachers  gene- 
nJly,  as  well  as  lawyers,  if  not  entertained  specially  for  legislation.  Though  but  indirectly 
relevant  to  the  present  part  of  the  subject  I may  as  well  mention  here  Umt  tbe  same  mle 
applies  to  persons  in  the  service  of  Kailway  Companies,  who  show  a tend^ency  to  return 
the  title  of  " railway  empioyfi  ” when  the  oorreot  designation  ie  evidently  fitter,  paintor* 
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tyt  IftlHmrQTt  09  to  the  specnol  dopartmentA  of  the  posts  ond  telogropha,  I of 

opinion  tliat  tlie  persons  omplojod  thorsm  should  ImTO  speoisi  headings  Bobordinsto  tO 
truiaportj  because  their  connection  with  the  State  isj  ss  it  were,  ocoldental,  snd  e more  matter 
of  QonTeniemoe  at  the  present  daj,  without  anything  to  do  with  the  fonotiona  adini* 
nis  tkt  otioiL 

In  the  profosaional  cloas  it  is  deaimblej  at  Ies4t>  in  the  case  of  law  and  medicine^  to 
^ distingaisfa  the  sjccT^itcd  from  the  unlicensed  practitionerst  luad  m India  to  dlscirium* 

nate  alao  between  the  higher  and,  the  lower  grades  of  the  minor  profeasianS,  such  os  acting, 
dancing  and  singing.  At  present  a single  heading  compriseB  the  trnlned  p^ormer  and  the 
TdJage  hom-hlower  and  dmm-beater  ; the  Naihin,  whose  ednci^icn  is  a matter  of  jears,  and 
the  rope-dancer,  so-called  for  the  aalie,  probably,  of  euphony  only. 

Serrice,  the  next  heading,  may  be  either  attached  to  a single  indiTidnal  or  family,  or, 
like  that  of  a barber  or  washerman,  p jrfermed  for  a collection  of  people.  The  second 
heading  of  this  class,  that  of  entertainment,  is  characterised  by  its  distinction  ^om  the  home, 
whether  the  occnpation  be  that  of  keeping  places  of  amnsement  or  of  board  and  lodging. 
Although  the  latter  claas  of  prefeaaion  lb  so  intimately  ccimected  with  travellers,  I am  not 
disposed  to  transfer  it,  as  has  been  done  in  the  claesihcation  adopted  la  It^y,  to  the  heading 
of  transport. 

The  latter  title  oomprisee  those  directly  concerned  with  conveyance  and  etoTege,  and 
also  those  who  prepare  animclB  fo  r drau  ght  and  bnrden,  such  as  farriers  and  horse-breakefa  la 
the  dirision  of  this  cla^s  wlxioh  deals  with  commerce,  an  attempt  wub  made  in  187S^  to  obtala 
for  this  cenntcy  a distribution  cf  the  money-lending  and  mon^y-changiDg  interest  which  was 
intended  to  be  of  use  for  currency  purposes,  but  it  was  not  found  to  hsTe  resulted  in  mach 
trustworthy  information  on  Che  aubjcct,  and  here  too  the  leading  principle  of  returning  a 
poTflon  according  to  his  main  occupation  only  is  probably  the  safest. 

As  regards  industry,  I have  found  that  one  of  the  gTcutest  difficidtiee  in  the  appLicatioa 
to  a backward  and  agricultural  country  like  India  of  a scheme  which  entada  the  sepsratioa 
of  the  two  functions  of  production  and  distribation,  ifi  the  comparatively  small  extent  to 
which  the  functions  have  m practice  boon  divided  The  general  principle  seems  to  be  that 
when  a person  comhiries  both  functions  his  main  employment  should  be  held  to  be  that  of 
niakiag,  aa  the  one  in  which  hia  train ing  and  skill  nave  been  the  more  capitalised,  so  as 
to  distingnish  him  from  him  who  can  only  sell ; hut  the  wide  fi^eld  occupied  hy  viDage 
indoBtrieB  in  tb's  country  rc^triola  the  function  of  dietrihution  chiefly  to  food  next  after  the 
transactionB  in  imported  commodities. 

Under  the  head  of  paature  may  come  all  concerned  with  the  breeding  and  supply  of 
animals  of  difTerent  aorta,  ajid  not  only  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  divide 
this  into  the  actual  breeders  and  sellers  in  the  market,  except  in  advanced  ootmtTie^ 

and  certoiDly  the  task  is  out  of  the  qu  estion  in  this  Presidency.  The  difiSenUy  that  it  has  been 
found  hardest  to  overcome  is  that  occasioned  by  the  common  nee  of  a single  term  for  boOx 
tho  distinotive  functions  of  the  grazier,  and  thoae  of  the  person  who  attends  to  the  sheep  ofr 
cattle  of  others^  and  who  flnds  has  place  amongst  Uie  a^cnltoTal  servants.  In  Sind  this 
confasion  is  prol»blj  very  common. 

The  greatest  possible  pains  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  correct  tabulation  of 
the  agTicnltural  class,  because  it  is  in  the  majority  of  countries  that  of  the  mostnumerone  and 
least  progressive  section  of  the  community.  Speaking  generally,  the  groups  into  which  thie 
olaae  can  most  nsefally  be  divided  are  (1)  landholders  who  do  not  cultivate,  but  let  out  their 
land  for  cnllivation  by  others  ; (2)  landholders  who  themselves  cnltivalo  their  land ; (fl) 
tenants,  who  cultivate  land  held  on  rent  from  others  ; (4)  sgricnltural  labonrors,  who  can 
JidBO,  if  Eoceasaiy,  bo  further  sub-divideJ  into  farm  servants  and  as  uay-labimrers.  But  it  is 
also  advisable,  at  least  in  India,  to  record  the  number  not  only  of  agriculturists,  but  of  these 
who  exerciae  agricul  lu  re  as  a subs  id  iary  pi'oFession,  or  who  have  another  eccupati  on  in  addition 
to  agricnltuve.  In  the  one  case  thid  glass  haa  to  he  shown  against  the  main  occnpation,  Ms 
csonnection  with  the  soil  being  given  In  a supplemenial  column.  In  the  other,  again, an entiy 
ehonid  be  made  of  the  total  number  of  agrioulturieta  exercising  also  non-agricnltnral  occupa- 
tiouts. 

I One  of  the  main  difficult ies  of  classification  is  the  oorrect  tabnlstion  of  the  ocenpationg 

r of  women,  and  whilst  it  seems  ou  the  whole  beet  to  prescribe,  as  was  done  in  India  on  the 

[nment  occaeiou,  that  only  thosie  should  be  entered  as  occupied  who  were  engaged  in  a 
' geparorbe  or  special  occupattoni,  it  appears  that  additional  detail  is  required  in  the  case  of  the 

agriculturiata.  There  are  many,  especially  amongst  the  lower  grades  of  society,  who 
babitnally  work  in  the  fieUy  of  their  husliandB  or  mala  relations,  though  they  are  not 
labonrere  available  for  the  tillage  of  other  person's  land,  neither  they  quite  rightly  be 
entitled,  as  they  gencially  are  here,  the  occupants  of  the  land  they  till,  t bough  according  to 
law  they  hove  in  most  cases  a sort  of  vested  interest  in  it.  To  odd  them  to  the  nnmher  of 
landholders,  however,  will  swell  that  item  considerably,  and  serionsly  affect  the  average  if  any 
attempt  is  made  to  calculate  the  distribution  of  the  soil  amongst  those  who  retnm  them* 
salves  os  having  an  interest  in  it.  It  seems  safest,  therefore,  to  return  them  as  aimsHnff  ia 
onltivation,  under  a distinct  heading.  Apart  from  agricultnra,  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to 
the  Qocupation  of  women  in  Bfpinning.  In  ibis  county  there  is  a very  large  am  omit  of 
home-spinning  done,  eepeoiaUy  {n  the  south  of  the  IVeaii^ncy,  and  it  is  believed  that  most 
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of  tiitt  jam  to  market^  or  £a  woven  in  tihe  lioiDe4oomjm  wLicli  caao  tke  i^inetore  am 
undoubtedly  productiTe  agente^  and  entitled  to  ba  recorded  under  ike  beadmg  of  tliair 
oconpation^ 


Many  other  difELooItiaa  and  onomaliee  am  bo  be  found  by  any  one  who  takea  the  trouble 
to  inveedgate  carefully  a lio'ge  list  of  cwccnpations  comprising  over  3,000  titles,  like  that  of 
a censuB.  Some  of  these  will  he  uotioed  by  me  as  I pass  in  review  the  olaaflified  liat  give 
in  Tbble  XI K A and  XIX-B  of  Appendix  A,  where  the  Engtiih  syatem  baa  been  foUowad  £aa 
far  aa  it  IB  applicable  to  the  state  of  industiy  in  this  Fmaidenoy. 

This  ^etem  is  so  well  known  that  it  ia  superfluoua  for  me  to  give  more  than  a very 
„ ^ j j brief  abstract  of  its  eeneral  scope  before  taking  up  the  actual 

amWied  m Om  adjiptatian  of  it. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  system,  and  the  thrsd.  on  which  the  whole  classidca- 
tioti  ia  hung  ia  the  deSnition  of  a product,  and  the  object  wbicb  a product  tB  intended  to 
serve*  Without  entering  into  the  eoientidc  explanations  with  which  the  author  begins  the 
valuable  paper  in  which  uis  system  is  unfolded,  I m^  start  with  saying  that  the  product, 
ae  here  denned,  ia  not  necessarily  a material  objeot-'^ovemment,  for  instance,  is  a product, 
ae  ia  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  engineer  or  medioal  practitioner. 


The  first  olasB  is  that  of  the  FrofettionaU  which  oorresponda  in  the  main  with  that  I 
have  proposed,  and  includes  three  onlers,  the  o^oial,  the  military  and  naval,  and  the  hbenil 
or  leamM  professions,  with  art  and  acienoe* 


The  second  class  is  called  the  JPcmuslic,  and  inoludes  in  addition  to  servants  and  keepers 
of  houses  of  entertainment,  a large  order  entitled  wives,  which  ia  subdivided  into  those  of 
special  occupations  and  those  of  no  stated  occepatioo.  This  is  one  of  the  stnmblmg-blocka 
in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption,  of  tbe  system,  in  other  coantries,  and  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  work  will  help  to  show  that  in  this  country  the  entry  of  the  wife,  as  the  substitute 
for  the  domestic,  will  reduce  the  last  section  of  the  community,  the  unoccupied,  to  a very 
Kmall  number  indeed* 


Paasiug  on  to  the  third  class,  the  CQimmreial,  we  find  two  orders,  one  of  the  merchants,  or 
those  who  sell  without  making  or  altering  the  material  of  their  wares,  and  the  other  of  those 
engaged  in  transport  and  storage,  comprising  the  carriers  on  reads,  rivers,  seas  and  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  warohonsemen,  porters,  messongers,  and  the  like. 

In  the  fourth  class  we  have  the  Agri^ultttrUia^  a more  important  section  of  the  commauxty 
in  India,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  coantries  selected  for  comparison,  than  m England.  A 
Bnbdivision  gives  the  shepherds,  cattle-gTa:aiers  and  breeders,  with  all  who  are  engaged  with 
auimals. 


The  fifth  class  is  the  targe  and  varied  one  of  the  Tndustriah  or  Artmans.  It  is  here  that 
the  nature  of  the  material  worked  upon'  is  the  most  distinguishing  featnre,  not  the  use  of  the 
finished  article*  The  first  order  is  that  of  the  persens  engaged  in  working  up  art  and 
mechamcal  productions,  or  otherwise,  en^ged  in  working  with  mixed  materials.  Thia  order 
includes  no  less  than  IT  sabdivislonfi.  The  next  is  that  of  the  workers  in  textiles,  of  which 
there  are  six  subdivisions,  according  to  tho  material  used*  Here,  too,  we  have  a class  en- 
gaged with  mixed  materials  of  a textile  description,  ae  well  as  a order  dealing  with  dress* 

The  twelfth  order  is  that  engaged  with  food  and  drinks,  the  former  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral.  There  come  then  those  who  work  and  sell  snb- 
atances  of  the  three  kingdoms  jnst  mentioned,  each  in  its  order.  The  last,  that  of  the 
mincrels,  is  divided  into  foarteen  snb*orders,  wlulst  that  of  the  animal  snbstcmCes  has  three, 
and  the  vegetable  workers  are  grouped  under  five. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sixth  class,  or  that  of  the  oocupatlons,  including  those  who 

return  no  occupation  at  all.  There  are  throe  orders  lu  this*  The  firat  is  that  of  the  labour- 
ers, mechames,  and  others  who  return  an  occupation  under  a general  designation  without 
specifying  the  particclar  branch  they  follow.  The  next  includes  the  persons  of  property, 
without  occupation,  and  the  third  the  unooonpiod,  and,  as  1 have  alr^dy  stated  early  m 
this  chapter,  those  exerciHing  au  iudefinite  or  disreputable  oconpation. 


I win  now  take  up  the  claasified  figures  for  this  Presidency 


to  the  populatian  of 
each  district  in  the 
second  part  of  the 
ComparativB  Table 
that  is  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this 
chapter,  and,  £□  or- 
der to  fibcilitate  ex- 
planation, and  to 
obviate  continued 
referenoe  to  the  1^- 
ger  table,  the  main 
features  of  that 
retnim  are  here  re- 
produoed.  The  dif- 
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f&iezloe  in  mAsiy 
reepecta  beaidea 
mere  omisdon  of  e 
oertoin  doea  of  tbe 
popnlatieii,  ttiat  b 
found  to  odBt between 
tJie  oiroamatanoee  of 
Bind  and  tboae  of  the 
rest  of  the  Fred' 
denoy  rendera  it  oon- 
Tonient  to  aeparate, 
at  leaat  for  the  pre- 
eent^  the  two  aeriee 
of  atatiatica. 


SOj  too^  after  briefly  pomtin^  out  the  <dile£  featofee  of  the  dietribntion  aa  a whole,  it  £e 
adTiaable  to  treat  the  two  aeiea  aeparatpely,  becaaee  io  the  (»9e  of  the  femalea,  the  table  ehowa 
that  more  than  eighty  per  oent.  of  tboae  in  the  Preeidency  Division  who  do  any  work  at  all 
are  engaged  in  a^onltore  or  spinning  cotton,  a reatnctiou  which  necesaartly  affeots  the 
ratioB  of  the  popimtion  when  the  two  sezea  are  eombined  into  one  serieSj  and  allows  nndoe 
weight  to  the  comparatiTe  rarity  of  female  labonr.  In  the  fignree  for  the  Home  DividoDj 
too,  the  capital  city  has  been  excluded  for  similar  reasons,  and  also  beoanse  epeolal  mentioii 
ia  made  of  it  at  the  end  of  this  chapter^ 

Amongst  the  whole  popnlatiDn  of  the  Presidency,  then,  the  largest  class  is  that  of  .the 
tinoecapied,  which  aTerages  over  4$  oot  cent.,  thongh,  if  Bind  be  omitted,  the  ratio  sinks  to 
that  is  by  nearly  2 per  cent^  ^e  agriculttLral  class  comes  next  in  ncmber,  with  the 
proportion  of  orer  B2  per  oent,  on  the  total  and  S4  in  the  Home  Division*  The  indtiebrial 
class,  which  according  to  the  olaadflcation  here  mider  review,  is  somewhat  an  indefinite  one, 
oomprises  between  nine  and  a half  and  ten  per  oent,  of  the  population,  and  no  less  tban 
five  and  a half  are  gronped  nnder  the  bead  of  geneonl  labonr.  Or  other  indefinite  titleB* 
There  are  but  1'3  pw  oent,  of  the  people  engaged  m commerce,  as  defined  in  the  adopted 
EHdieine  of  classification*  If  we  omit  the  large  class  of  the  anprodnctive,  tmd  take  the  pro- 
portion, which  the  workers  in  each  class  bear  to  tbe  entire  prodnctive,  or  working  popnla- 
tion,  as  is  done  in  a portion  of  the  table  just  given  above,  the  prefponderanoe  of  the  agricul- 
tural element  will  be  more  atiikiugly  apparent,  and  ^so  the  oomparatively  narrow  exten- 
Bion  of  the  sphere  of  the  labonr  of  women* 

I win  not  enter  farther  into  the  details  of  the  table,  as  it  will  make  enlanation  clearer 
to  take  in  hand  the  deacription  of  the  oomponent  parte  of  the  difierent  classea  before  de- 
Boribing  and  commenting  upon  their  distribntion.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  com- 
pare the  Atatietics  of  this  Presidency  with  those  of  some  of  the  Baropesn  oonntnee  selected 
in  the  small  table  I added  to  the  text  a little  earlier  in  the  chapter.  The  classification  and 
compilation  have  been  kindly  famished  to  me  by  Cav,  Bedio,  the  Director  General  of 
Statistics  for  Italy,  who  has  carried  this  branch  of  study  farther  perhape  than  any  of 


his  confreres : — 
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I*  i«  aCKTody  poafiible,  m tie  metanoe  ot  Pmaidifc  allows^  to  ro-anan^  ihf  whole  bc>dy  of 
IsdaBtriaL  atatiatioa  on  a an^oim  bade  for  iJl  the  ooimfcrioa  montionod,  but  ujing  the 
table  of  the  Italiui  csoneoa  of  1871  I ha^o  endaaToored  to  bring  tbo  figmee  of  the 
bay  oenaoB  into  harmony  witb  the  arrangement  adopted  for  the  ooorpaiatiTe  tablee  neea  by 
Big.  Bodio. 

The  two  principal  poiate  that  I need  notioe  here  are  the  oompamtiTely  low  ratioe  of  the 
indxifltrial  and  the  domeetio  cUea,  and  Hgh  proportion  of  Bgricaltaneta,  oompored  to 
what  ia  found  in  oonntafiea  like  Ebiglaod  and  ^giaio.  It  will  be  eeen  that  in  the  caee  of 
Italy,  with  which  my  Wblea  hsv^  been  more  apeoiailj  ooUated,  the  two  mtios  of  agTkmlta^ 
and  indefinite  ooTPeepond  moot  nearly,  whilst  the  dependent  oWi  ia  more  like  that  found  in 
Switeerland^ 

I will  now  retom  to  the  classification  and  fignrea  of  thia  Presidency  and  before  eoni'^ 
monting  on  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  different  orders  of  occupations,  I win  ev&deaT* 
our  to  give,  as  fu  ae  time  and  speoe  allowj  a brief  deeoription  of  the  component  parts  of  each 
class. 


I 

! 


Ci^ssfl  I,— PBorssaioiTAii. 


r L KaUfioa 
L Lhw.-. 

W,  ModlotH 
a li'Unbm 
L Art  ^ 


Of  the  throe  <nden  oompriaed  in  this  dass,  the  first  two  are  reepectively  oonoomed  wifii 

the  adminiflt™fiion  and  defence  of  the  oonntrj.  The 
third  is  tha^  of  the  lib^al  and  learned  profeanons,  and 
ie  the  only  one  of  the  three  in  wbic^  women  take 
on  appreciable  place.  As  regards  the  officnal  or> 
deira,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  ratie  they  bear 
to  the  total  working  populatiou  is  oonsi^Tably 
aboye  that  of  the  oorrespoimmg  class  in  other  ooira*- 
triee.  The  foot-note  to  the  table  just  giyen  ex- 
plains the  genersl  caose  of  this  dUerepan^^.  In  the 
preliniinary  abstraction  the  distinotion  between  the 
regnLar,  saWied  official  and  the  yiUage  staff,  which 
latter,  as  I showed  in  a preyions  portion  of  this 
chwter,  ia  more  than  half  agriooltaw  in  its  main 
and  sapporting  pnrsnits,  was  not  clearly  drawn,  mo 
that  it  18  now  impossible  to  wy  with  aoonra^  what 
proportion  of  the  order  ender  comeidemtion  ia  rwUy 
feea  official  than  agricnltaral  Jedging  from  tw 
Dnmber  who  are  also  agricnltoHsts  and  so  tabulated 
in  the  detailed  table  giyen  at  page  Lu  of  Appendix 
C,  it  app^rs  to  me  that  abont  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  Goyemment  officials,  if  not  more,  belong  to  the 
yiUago  staff.  There  should  also  be  menticned  the  ton- 
dencyonthepartof  workers  in  special  branohoSj  such 
as  education,  engineeirmgand  medicine,  whoareemployed  bj  Goyemment,  to  return  themselyea 
nndfif  the  head  of  offioialsj  so  that  those,  also,  go  to  swell  the  proportion.  In  the  second 
sub-order,  that  of  local  and  mumcipal  bodies,  this  tendency  is  still  more  to  be  traced,  and  it  ie 
clear  that  many  of  the  persons  employed  se  scayengsrs  and  Bweopen  and  ao  on,  haye  been 
entered  as  appertaining  to  mnnicipai  goyemment.*  As  regards  the  third  snb-headi^,  it  seems 
strange,  conmderiog  the  nnmber  and  the  proximity  of  the  Native  B tatos  in  connection  with  the 
Goyemment  of  Bombay,  that  thU  item  is  not  a larger  one.  The  oomparatively  low  proportion 
of  the  army  to  the  population  is  due  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the  local  moments  in.  Af- 

fh^niston  and  Baluchist&n.  The  nayy  consists  of  the  fi jing  squadron  of  Hia  ^^cellency  the 
raval  CommaivdeF-in- Chief  of  the  East  India  Station,  whhm  waa  in  Bombay  harboar  at  the 
rime  of  the  oensne. 
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The  most  numeronily  repreMnted  oocopation  coming  imder  the  head  of  the  liberal  and 
letumed  profesaions  is  that  of  reUgi^nj  or  rougioue  ministration,  bnt  amongst  the  women  it 
comes  only  third  in  order,  and  nursing,  midwifery  and  dmicing  are  in  greater  streng^.  The 
most  nametons  item  in  this  sub-order  is  the  temple  and  mosque  official,  which  includes 
amongst  the  Hindna,  the  large  clssa  of  guroQ^  in  which  the  women  share  the  task  of  their 
male  relatives.  Helicons  e^ortation  and  miniatiution,  as  well  as  the  half  secular  offices  of 
the  K!4si,  MnUna  and  Sh&atri,  are  here  included.  Taking  the  law  as  the  next  in  order, 
though  not  a very  frequently  exerctsed  occupation,  it  appears  that  next  to  aetasl  practitioners, 
the  stamp-yendor  and  deed-writer  is  the  most  ntunoronsiy  represented  class.  This,  how- 
erer,  is  open  to  the  explanation  that  the  petitiion*writer  is  almost  invariably  returned  under 
the  head  of  public  scribe,  and  does  not  in  theory  connect  his  daily  oocupation  entirely  with 
the  law.  Under  the  head  of  tnodictas,  we  have  no  clear  distinetion  between  the  pmctitioiier 
who  has  a diploma  and  the  orduoary  quack  of  the  native  town,  but  the  retam  in  the  supple- 
mentary table  at  page  Ixx  may  be  regarded  as  approximate.  The  midwisee,  native  noreee,  sjid 
herb-doctors,  amoogst  the  women  are  a well  represented  section.  BdAnesj  airtj  and  Uteraiun 
are  very  sm^  bodies.  The  first  oomprisee,  as  its  chief  anpport  after  the  engineers,  the  village 
horoBcope-csster  and  fortnne-teller,  or  astrologer,  os  he  might  be  termed.  There  is  no  very 
marked  profession  under  art,  except  the  photographer,  as  the  actual  rank  of  those  returned 

* TkU  «pp«sn  dwly  tram  ths  outes  to  which  muf  of  thm  uoplo^di  baloc^  mpwMiIij  in  Bombay  ud  U» 
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u " piotore-pamters^  fg  not  deberzzuDed*  LMTiiig^  toOj  tita  tckod  miutert  otliem 

Ofscapied  in  teaoinng'i  we  come  to  Uto  miBcoIIaneoiiB  class  of  actori  and  with  whom 

^ may  the  ‘muncuiRs.  lastnamed  oonidat  printnpally  of  the  bands  attached  to 

towns  and  Large  villages  for  the  perfonnanoe  of  oemmoniee,  like  the  Goridhal  and  otheis^ 
to  play  before  manriage  proocasions,  and  at  the  vilhge  feasts.  The  trained  element  is  bat 
a Tnidl  one.  The  professions  of  dancing  and  acting  ace>  it  is  needless  to  say^  qnite  nn> 
distingnishable  in  the  retnm,  thongh  there  are  entries  of  both.  As  a nle^  the  two  classes^ 
as  far  as  the  oensns  is  concerned,  can  be  combined. 


Clsbs  IL — DoMnno, 


In  the  first  order  of  this  class,  that  of  tstuetj  the  chief  entry  is  one  that  might  well  ho 

transferred  either  to  the  agpicaltnraf  or  to  the 
enoccnpied  ordem.  It  (Xmsists  of  the  wives  uid 
other  female  relatiTes  of  vill^e  headmen, 
and  other  fnnctionariee,  who  hold 
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their  office  hereditaHlj,  and  who  being  also  agri- 
cnltnrists  or  labourers,  netnm  their  jbmilioB  nnder 
the  same  denomination  as  themselTea  It  is 
obvionsly  misleading  to  enter  die  latter  as  village 
officials,  whilst  there  is  a large  majority  of  them, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades^  who  are  not  land- 
hddera,  so  I have  assigned  them  to  this  heading. 
In  the  next  order  the  two  snbdivisions  bear  very 
diSerent  respectiTe  proportions  to  the  total,  beoanse  the  conditions  of  Indian  life  do  not  ren* 
der  esteblisnments  for  the  entertainment  of  traveller  matters  of  very  nigent  necessity. 
The  village  temple  or  road-side  reating-hoase  provides  shelter,  whilst  food  is  a matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  waj.>farer  himself,  if  be  esteem  his  caste  highly,  and  Is  anyhow,  to  be 
bought  at  the  nearestgrain  shop  and  prepared  at  a small  fire  by  the  icsd-side,  if  he  is  friend- 
lees  where  be  hslte.  the  bnllc  of  thii  order  consists  of  the  domostio  servant  including 

thoee  employed  in  the  gstrden  and  stablea  The  ratio  of  females  employed  in  this  description 
of  ecenpation  is  rather  mgber  than  in  either  the  official  or  the  professional  orders,  bnt  forms 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  wEmle  number  of  workers  of  this  sex. 


Cuss  — ConrEECiAi., 


Of  (he  two  oident  in  this  class,  that  of  ^aTupori  is  slightly  the  laiger,  owing,  m some 
msaanre,  to  the  number  of  the  agrioultnral  class  who  oocnpy  most  of  the  nen-cnltiTating  season, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  conntiy  off  the  railways,  the  whole  of  their  time,  in  carling  goods 

along  the  roads  to  the  nearest  market  or  station. 
There  is  also  an  admixtore  of  boa^en  in  the 
second  order,  who  are  really  fishermen,  or  plyera 
of  fishing  smackfl,  and  are  net  connected  with 
traffic  in  any  way.  Ijutly,  there  Is  no  donht  that 
some  of  those  retomed.  ss  in  railway  service  are 


table  The  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  the 
last  snb-erder  is  dae  apparently  to  the  nnmber  of 
porters  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 

Going  back,  now,  to  the  MercanHle  oreJer,  it  may  be  remarked  at  once  that  the  classifica- 
tjon  inclndes  bnt  a portion  of  those  actually  living  by  the  sale  of  goods.  For  instance,  the 
grain-dealerp  cotton  merchant  and  cloth  seller,  not  to  mention  others  nearly  as  numerons, 
are  olaased  as  industrials.  We  have,  however,  the  three  important  orders  of  the  money- 
lenders, the  general  merchants  and  ^e  commercial  clerks,  as  well  as  the  increasing  order  of 
brokfiTfl  and  agents,  who  seem  to  be  epreading  over  every  district  where  there  is  a chance  of 
basiness  being  dene  wi^  centres  Uke  Bombay,  AhmedAD^d  or  BholApnr.  A point  to  which, 
as  it  seems  of  importanoe,  I propose  to  revert  in  another  portion  of  this  chapter,  is  the  high 
proportion  of  the  banking  agency  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  conntry  which  has  also  an  interest 
in  land,  th»  fset  being  observable  in  the  esse  of  the  few  women  thus  engaged,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  ether  aex. 


no  mere  tnan  iatxinrers  on  tne  permanent  way, 
bnt  entertained  by  the  month  and  not  by  the 
day.  The  relative  proportion  of  each  of  the 
dasses  of  carriers  can  be  seen  in  the  martHnal 


Cnsse  IV.^AaEicfTtTTXBB. 

The  importanoe  of  the  agricaltnral  clasa  In  this  country  is  such  that  it  is  advisable  to  treat 
of  it  in  detail  apart  from  the  present  sabjeot  and  in  eennection  with  the  statistics  of  land 
and  hmd  revenue  that  will  be  brought  forward  iu  a later  and  supplementary  portion  of  this 
work,* 


* ViiU  Kotfl  A A*  the  end  e<  tMi  Volam*. 
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Tbe  claae  oompoBod  of  two  order&j  the  first  U tliat  of  agricnlttipfl  pro^ly  so  tsrniod, 

OT  ooltiTSitioii,  ilie  eeooud  coutauu  occnpfttioiis 
connected  with  wmoals*  The  nimibers  in  tbs 


1 

1 

1 

airng  sr 

ioOapAA. 

lUefL. 

PWUiMt 

Oonsa  Vm  — AonicYLtcsi ... 

(B977> 

(»D41 

Sub-cxdsr  1 Cnlti^tion... 

99-96 

,,  fi  Axhaaiooltors  .... 

#A 

„ S HortioBltnrs 

0>4S 

Okdxk  IX— PAnrena  ka 

(0^ 

(0-Qii 

EngAgad  witb  *"  t*"*l* 

100^ 

lOO-OO 

Tory  d 

imd  the  morgiuBl  table  ehows  that  more  than  99 
per  oent^  of  the  popnlation  oloesed  horeia  is  on* 
caged  in  cnltivation  either  os  oocnpant  or  os 
bbourer^*  'The  onlj  item,  in  this  clam  that  do^ 
not  £a11  within  one  or  the  other  of  these  diri^ 
Bions  is  that  of  load  o^nt  and  snrreTorp  on 
ocoapation  returned  from  nind,  and  of  the  natnie 
of  which  I am  not  informed  The  gardeners 
shown  in  the  detailed  table  are  those  jpersons 
who  BO  retnmed  themeelTeH  in  preference  to  taking  the  title  of  Tegstabls  sellersj  which  seems 
to  bstre  been  the  mors  tibusI  oonrse.  In  the  aecond  order  the  largest  item  is  that  of  dealer 
in  cattlej  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  like  notnra  From  the  aitnilaritj,  or^  in  some 
caaeS;,  the  identity  of  the  terms  nsed,  it  is  Likely,  aa  I havo  already  stated,  that  some  of  the 
dealers  in  stock  havs  b^n  inoladed  amongst  the  shepherds  uid  cattle-tenders  in  the  pre- 
ceding order^  In  Gnjarit,  where  the  distanotion  of  age  was  observed  in  the  abstraction,  it 
was  easy  to  disoriminate  between  the  two,  aa  the  bulk  of  the  last-named  doss  ore  boys  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  and  though  this  resoarce  was  not  open  to  me  as  regards  the  Mardtha  ooimt^j^ 
the  proportions  of  the  occnpatious  oUdw  an  inferenoe  that  the  transfer  from  one  headingxto 
another  has  not  been  rery  o;i:tensiYe<  In  Sind,  howerer,  there  seems  to  be  no  donbt  that  the 
deolera  are  too  few  in  the  records  There  is  one  more  point  regarding  this  retnm  that  I shonld 
meittion  here,  and  that  is  the  wrong  impression,  that  is  given  by  the  fignres  with  referenoe  to 
fishing  as  they  now  stand.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proposer  of  the  classifioation  that  herw 
should  be  entered  all  those  who  catch  fish,  bnt  unfortunately  the  retorns  for  neu'ly  all  the 
Presideucy  give  this  oocnpation  aa  either  catching  and  selling,  or  as  selling  alone.  It  has 
therefore  lonnd  a place  in  the  twelfth  order  nnder  the  dealers  and  workers  in  aaiimg]  food,  bat 
in  the  elasaificatioa  giTen  for  oompariflon  with  other  conotries,  it  has  been  ad]  noted  by  transfer 
to  its  proper  place.  A similar  metanoe  of  mconBiatency  between  the  retnms  for  difiereEit 
parts  of  tne  oonntry  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  tanning  and  shoemaking,  aa  I will  point  ont 
when  the  orders^  in  qnestion  are  being  reviewed. 

The  proportional  tables  have  ehown  the  great  prepondemnoe  of  the  agricnltnrat  close, 
in  which  for  the  sake  of  aroiding  more  nuderstatement  than  is  necessai-y,  we  may  inclnds 
the  pastoralj  and  it  alipesrs  that  of  the  total  working  poptfiotion  uo  less  than  from  63 
to  67  per  cent,  is  returned  as  belonging  to  it.  This  high  proportion  is  dearly  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  extent  to  which  women  are  employed,  and  in  the  remarks  on  the  applicotioii 
cl  a classification  to  aotuoL  figures  which  I mode  a few  pages  back,  I brought  to  notice  the 
effect  of  retnming  as  a sort  of  joint  oconp^t  a landholder's  female  relatiTes  who  actoolly 
asAst  him  in  his  field  operations.  Jl  is  this,  too,  that  causes  the  chief  differeoce  between 
the  present  return  and  that  of  the  previous  enn  mere  bon,  u most  of  the  women  now  entered 
as  occupied  in  cnltiTatiou  were  then  retoraed  amongst  the  persons  without  definite  occupa- 
tion, or  wholly  nnoccnmed,  a point  to  which  I hope  to  roYert  later  on  in  diis  chapter. 
It  will  be  seen,  lastW,  the  lost  column  of  the  first  detailed  occupation  return  in 

Appendix  0,  in  which  is  shown  the  nnmber  of  those  who  exercise  agricnltnre  as  a supple- 
mentary cccnpation,  that  if  for  the  area  in  which  (his  special  detail  was  tabulated,  namely, 
the  fonr  Home  XhTisions,  the  agrieiiltairistsj  pure  and  simple,  be  deducted  from  the  entire 
body  of  workers,  there  are  5^68  per  cent,  of  tka  remaining  population  engaged  more  or 
in  oouueotion  with  the  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  aocertain  the  special  oocnpations  in  which 
this  tendency  towards  cnltiTOtion  is  most  marked,  and  though  I do  not  think  that  the  retuni 
cm  the  present  occasion,  which  is  the  first  on  which  such  a detail  has  been  tabulated,  or  even 
asked  &r  at  the  enumeration,  can  be  held  to  be  entirely  accurate,  it  may,  like  so  much  of 
the  classified  detojls,  be  assumed  to  represeut  at  least  the  relatiYe  distributiou,  aud  the 
minimum  under  each  head.  The  following  table  giYes  the  Docapations  in  which  the 
admixture  of  agriculture  is  most  marked,  or  which  ore  so  widely  diffused  over  the  country 
that  the  extent  to  which  agriculture  is  practised  in  conjunction  with  them  is  a matter  of 
interestf ; — 


* In  utivipKtioD  of  * I 
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If  tbe  ioiitintctioDs  issued  before  the  eDameration  hare  been  eorreotlj  applied,  the  num- 
ber on  which  £hu  table  ie  baeed  repr^eate  onlj  (hose  penoDiB  who  h&yiug  a more  laoratire 
or  important  ocoapation  than  agriculture  have  been  ghowu  in  the  general  retume  under 
that  occupation,  and  not  the  agriculturists  who  add  a enbaidiary  occupatiou  to  oultivatLon  ; 
but  it  ma^  be  eafel;  said  with  regard  to  the  village  servanta*  and  the  Engar-beileTfi  in  the 
above  table  that  they  should  righttj  be  included  iu  the  latter  class.  It  ie  the  samej  of 
oouEHej  with  the  wivesi  who  are  ^owu  merely  as  asaistauts  to  their  hnabands. 

A lew  mueral  remarke  are  all  that  t will  offer  with  reference  to  thb  tahla  It  will 
be  noticed  that^  aa  a rolG,  the  village  artieauj  such  aa  the  potter,  tanner^  carpenter  and 
blacksmith,  is  more  ooonected  with  the  soil  as  his  occupatien  ii  the  lees  honourable  or 
IneratiTe  in  itself,  and  that  the  special  claasea  of  weavers  and  workers  in  ter^tilea,  as  silk, 
are  bat  little  occupied  with  cultivation,  u they  congregate  chieffy  in  towns  and  the  larger 
villages.  Of  the  other  classes  we  may  note  the  large  proportion  of  landholders  amongst 
the  money-lenders,  and  the  temple  servants,  with  whom  we  may  mention  the  religious  alniH- 
reoeivers,  who  are  usually  ff i:ed  in  the  neighhaurhood  of  their  ancestral  or  favourite  shri  uas . 
The  pensioners  of  the  State  and  the  rUing  class  of  pleaders,  too,  have  a good  many  land* 
holders  in  their  ranks.  Of  the  former  elass  it  may  be  said  that  they  were,  iu  the  mlltlaTy 
leo^on  at  least,  ongiaallj  onltivators,  and  only  revert  to  their  former  life  and  occnpation 
when  their  term  of  service  with  the  colours  is' over.  A class  which  I shonld  have  expected 
to  have  found  iu  a higher  place  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  cart-letters,  who,  iu  ^e  Deccan, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  in  the  Kamdtic  also,  are  a semi-agricultural  oommunity. 

Glass  V, — LmnsruiAi. 


UAnaiALR) 

^b-ordw  1.  Books,  ^ 


Order  X.^Warkert  tn  mixtid  moidnuls. 

Though  this  class  is  a large  oue  in  the  number  of  its  subdivisions,  it  hears  by  no  means 

a high  ratio  to  the  total  popclation,  and  on 
reference  to  the  table  given  in  the  margin 
it  will  he  seen  that  more  than  four-fifths  of 
it  is  entered  under  a single  heading,  that  of 
be  filling  and  construction.  I wiir  take  up, 
therefore,  this  sei^on  first.  The  most 
numerous  class  included  herein  is  that  of 
the  carpenters,  who  in  this  Presidency  com- 
bine the  offices  of  joiner,  boat-builder,  up* 
holsterer  and  whMl-wright  with  the  or£- 
nary  duties  of  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  applied  to  them  as  a class.  The  brick- 
Isvers  and  masons  do  not  number  more  than 
a little  over  a third  of  the  wood- workers, 
even  if  the  bnildera  be  counted  as  belonging 
to  them ; rather  than  aa  I believe  is  the 
case,  to  the  oarpentera  The  next  subdivi* 
don  is  that  of  the  makers  and  nsers  of  dyes 
and  chemicals,  of  whom  the  dyer,  who  did 
not  return  the  speoUI  stuff  he  usually  works 
iu,  is  the  chief.  This  class  may,  however, 
be  assumed  to  be  made  up  very  largely  of  ootton-dyera.  who,  when  so  specified  lu  the  return, 
are  enrolled  amonnb  the  workers  in  that  fabrio.  The  makers  of  fireworks  who  in  many 
cases  also  prepare  blasting  powder  come  next  iu  numbers  to  the  dyers,  though  a long  way 
behind.  The  makerti  of  tools  follow  the  makers  and  workers  of  chemicals,  and  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  mechanics  in  the  towns  provided  with  factories,  the  number  of  these  is 
swelled  by  the  nnmeroua  makers  of  loom-combs  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  machine  used 
in  the  home  industry.  There  are  also  to  be  considered  the  makers  of  ploughs  and  other 
tools  for  the  agricnltariet,  bat  this  class  is  much  intermixed  with  the  blacksmith  and  village 
carpenter,  bow  of  whom  undertake  the  provision  of  these  articles  in  addition  to  their  more 
nsual  jobs.  The  sub-order  dealing  with  books  and  newspapers  is  not,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
a large  oue.  The  latter  class  have  poshly  been  letnmed  iu  some  cases  under  the  head 
of  printers  and  owners  of  presses  which  is  an  occnpation  they  carry  on  in  addition  to  the 
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litemxy  branclt  of  tihmr  metatuB  of  K?©iniood.  If  this  he  tli©  cme  tte  otaas  of  ptintem 
must  .bo  underetAtod  by  o considerable  number  in  some  districtoj  and  the  jonTneymen 
lamped  togethsr  in  tbe  indefinite  olus.  An  to  tbe  carrera  and  makers  of  ornaments^,  it  U 
worth  while  romarkiagf  that  nandb  of  the  large  cwved  Work  of  tbo  Proeidency  ia  done  by 
FArsis  and  others  who  return  themBelTee  aa  oarpenten.*  The  largeet  section  of  this  aub-order 
is  Uiat  of  the  caateni  or  monldora  of  imagee  In  metal  or  oompoeition,  ae  the  ooee  may  be^  Thee© 
are  found  m smell  nnmbore  in  all  the  towne  of  the  Deoben,  (he  other  anb-diTisions, 
none  bat  the  makers  of  cairiegee  beer  a ratio  of  more  than  1 per  oenh  on  the  total  of 
the  order,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  moat  of  theae  are  the  Kailway  employ^  in  Bombay, 
I will  the^ore  paae  on  to  the  next  order^  that  of  the'  workers  and  seUera  of  textiles 

Ordar  XL — 

Of  thia  section  of  indoatry  there  are  aix  aubdiTiaiona.  The  two  moat  nmneroosly  re- 
presented are,  firsts  the  workers  in  cotton,  which  mclndea 
moat  of  the  women  workers  who  are  not  agricnl- 
tnriata,  and  nort  tho  workers  in  droaa  Tbe  numbers  of 
the  pinners  uid  of  the  weayers  are  nearly  identical  on 
the  whole,  becanae  the  preponderance  of  fcmoloa  in  the 
former  servea  to  coonterbolanoe  thoir  dodciency  in  tbe 
more  laborious  branch  of  the  industry.  The  number  of 
dyera  and  calico  printers,  too,  ia  by  no  moans  insigni- 
ficant, but  in  these  occnpationa  the  share  taken  by  tbe 
women  is  oomparatiyeV  small.  In  the  cLs^  of 
dress,  the  largest  occupation  oa  tabulated  is  that  of 
ehoemaher,  bat  owing  to  the  nso  of  Oiis  term  in  the 
Mar&thi-Bpeaking  districts  to  denote  both  tanners  and 
the  other  workers  in  leather,  there  is  no  donbt  bat  that  the  first  place  in  the  sub-order  be- 
longa  of  right  to  the  borbere  In  the  latter  occupation  women,  properly  speaking,  take  no  part, 
thongh  there  are  a few  returned  under  the  dasignatiou  of  ^'Hajitm'e  work/'  which,  may  mean 
either  that  they  Uye  on  the  work  done  by  their  huabande,  or  that  they  hay©  some  speoial 
cante-fanction,  os  1 see  they  have  in  ports  of  Qajardh  The  tailoTs  ore  the  next  cLu»,  and  are 
closely  follow^  by  the  washermen  and  women.  The  latter  sex  takee  a considerably  grater 
share  in  the  woshmg  than  in  the  making  of  clothes.  It  la  not  quite  certain  whether  m *bi» 
case  the  returu  doee  not  include  a few  entries  of  oloth-sellers,  os  well  os  olothes-makors  and 
menders,  for,  as  in  the  esse  of  the  ahoemakore,  there  are  Vemaovtlor  entriefl  found  of 
work,"  as  a known  cosfte- employment,  but  in  the  present  day  in  the  North  Deccan,  there  is  a 
go^  deal  of  cloth-selling  done  ^ the  caste  that,  ocoording  to  the  dootrine  of  heredi^  as  held 
Mann,  should  only  sew  what  ia  sold  by  others.  It  may  be  mentioDed,  too,  in  reforenoe  to 
the  workers  in  wool,  that  the  sellora  of  cloth  entered  under  that  order  oom  prise  in  many  oases 
those  who  deal  in  piece-goods  of  cotton  and  cdlico,  sa  well  aa  of  woollen  fobric,  be^nse  the 
term  used  in  the  returns,  both  OujarAtl  and  Mardthi,  and  also  in  Elnarosej  is  the  same  for  both 
materials. t The  manufootore  of  aUk  is  very  much  anb-dJyided,  espooially  in  Gnjarit,  where  it 
has  its  obief  aeat  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  It  ie  remf^kable  for  the  proportion  of  the 
women  employed  in  it,  which  ia  totj  high.  In  the  aub-ordor  of  the  woollen  workers  and  sellers 
on  the  other  band  lees  than  one-thu^  are  of  this  oe*,  and  these  are  mostly  the  relariyoae  of 
•hepberda  and  others  engaged  in  apinniiig  yam  from  tho  wool  which  has  not  been  sold  to  larger 
workers  by  the  flock-owners.  The  weaying  cf  the  coarae  blanketa  used  thronghont  the  oonntiy 
ia  the  principal  branch  of  thia  manufacture,  and  here  the  women  have  their  full  ahare  of  the 
work.  Tbe  great  diaorepanoy  between  the  sexes  in  the  tot^  of  this  sub-order  ia  confined  to  the 
distrihnting  portion  of  the  workera,  a fact  which  confirms  what  I hare  just  said  regarding  the 
consderable  element  of  ootton-goods  seDers  included  in  thia  head,  Hince  the  latter  is  a larger 
bzonoh  of  the  trade,  aud  more  spread  about  in  detached  shops  and  tmTelling  establioh- 
ments  than  that  in  wooUeu  ^rics,  which  is  rather  fixed  in  epeoial  IcKKlities.  The  emidl 
number  of  those  who  work  and  deal  iu  cordage  and  other  hempon  or  fibrous  materials  con* 
siatB  of  the  village  ZdAugs  and  the  net-makers,  classes  that  are  not  well  diatingnishable  from 
each  other  in  the  return. 

Order  and  Drinks. 

The  prepcnderauce  in  this  order  of  tho  preparers  and  sellers  of  vegetable  food  would 
be  muon  more  apparent  if  tho  class  of  fishers  had  been 
entirely  relegatm  to  the  heading  of  theae  who  dosJ 
with  animals,  iuatead  of  appearing  in  this  class.  No 
doubt  tbe  same  porBOna  both  catch  end  sell  flsh,  and 
the  chief  difierenco  between  tbe  return  heio  and  that 
iu  a European  country  lies  in  the  aheence  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  middleman,  who  brings  to  market  the  aupply 
proonred  by  quite  a distinct  agency.  It  seems  to  be 
the  role  here  that  the  males  catch  the  fish  for  their 
wives  to  sell,  or  at  least  to  carry  to  market,  and  it  is 
iu  the  capital  city  alone  that  there  ia  any  appeaianoe 
of  a distiuot  order  like  that  of  the  fiahmongeTS  of 
Europe.  Next  to  those  concerned  with  fish,  the  milk-sellers  ore  the  moat  numetona  of  the  pur- 
Teyom  of  animal  products  for  food.  In  tho  classification  which  wo  have  adopted  the  aellcrsof 
milk  include  those  who  deal  also  in  the  oil  ied  products  of  butter,  whey,  end  the  important  article 
known  as  ghee,  or  riip.  Next  to  the  doiiy-lEeeperfl  are  the  butohera  and  fdaughterers.  a ctssa 
in  which  the  females  seem  to  me  to  be  overstate  in  number,  eapecioUy  in  the  Th^a  X^triet. 
Thia  is  probably  due,  again,  to  tbe  indusion  of  wives  in  the  occupation  of  their  husbands,  os 

• Sack  » tbs  TFell  known  UOok-wwMl  Jniniljofie  ud  Modvl-wood  luticka  ol  Bombiir,  Sant  aad  AhmodabOiL 
t Thii  ween  tc  U tka  com,  too,  in  Bwir,  uiotbn  MuAth*  duthot. 
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tliare  is  a oouiiilerAblG  colony  of  tile  totter  oez  at  Bindora  j o^t  beyond  tbe  llmite  of  tbe  loland 
o£  Bombay,  on  wbioh  no  elonghtoi^hoaoeA  are  allowed,  Amongot  t^e  providera  of  Tegetable 
food,  the  moat  important  claaa  aa  ^ aa  tboHindoa  and  Jaina  are  conoerned,  the  moat  prevalent 
ooonpation  is  that  of  the  gmiEL-dealera,  which  inclndea  both  the  village  ahop-keeper  and  aome 
of  the  Larger  operatora.  Amongat  the  men,  the  sale  of  yegetablee  end  froit  oomee  eifter  that 
of  grauii  bnt  in  the  other  aex  the  occupation  moat  practiaed  ia  that  of  gTam-ponading  and 
boeking,  which  ie  very  near  the  connnea  of  genemJ  labour  in  one  direction  and  of  domeatio 
eervioe  in  tho  other^  Baking  and  oonfeotionery  are  ^moet  entirely  male  oocnpatione,  though 
the  former,  if  it  he  held  to  include  the  parching  of  ginin  and  pulae,  ia  ezerciaed  by  a fair 
proportion  of  the  women  of  the  Bhadbnnja  and  eimiLar  caetee. 

Amongst  drinks  and  etimulanta  liquor  and  betel  hold  tbe  drst  place.  The  former  in- 
olndea  the  teuge  olasa  who  both  diatiil  and  eell  their  waree,  and  the  latter  are  oombined  with 
the  eellera  preparere  of  opium  and  narootio  dm^  made  from  hemp,  Nexit  to  this  come 
the  tobacoonieta,  amongat  whom  the  women  who  the  dpta  leaf^  used  aa  the  wrapper  of 
the  native  cigarette,  are  prominont.  In  the  other  section  a of  this  anb-ordor  the  latter  sei;  takes 
bat  a email  abare  of  the  work  nnJeea  it  be  in  the  sale  of  eoents,  perfumery  and  betel-lea£ 

Worksrt  and  Daolert  in  ^facial  Sutmtancu.f 
In  the  next  three  orders  we  have  the  claaaes  that  are  engaged  with  materiala  from  one 
of  Ihe  three  great  natural  Kingdom e respectively.  The 
brat  ia  that  of  the  workers  in  animal  which 

ia  divided  into  three  enb-divisiona.  The  first  and  third 
are  comparatively  nnimportantj  as  they  are  concerned 
with  hair,  bone,  animal  oil  and  lat,  for  the  prpducte 
from  which  there  is  little  demand  in  tho  oountry  be- 
yond what  can  be  more  easily  enpplied  from  abroad, 
than  by  the  eatabliahment  of  maunfActurieB  Locally, 
Soap*  and  ivory  are  the  only  produote  that  are  work™ 
in  any  considerable  quantity  compared  to  the  others 
meDtioned  in  the  table.  Even  the  other  soh-ordar  of 
the  group,  that  of  hides  and  skine,  is  not  recorded  in  a 
way  that  gives  an  accorate  idea  of  its  entire  strength, 
owing  to  the  confnaion  mentioned  in  the  precediog 
paragraph  between  tanners  and  shoemakere  in  the 
largest  portioa  of  the  Prestdencj.  Thronghont  the 
group,  there  ia  bob  a email  preportion  of  women  en- 
gaged and  the  basmese  of  tanning  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  marked  admixture  of  thisaex. 

In  Order  !OV.  wimpriaing  the  workers  and  dealers  tn  tfeg^tabU  tuhttoncet,  there  are  five 
snbHdiyiBionfl,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  the  cane,  basket  and  rush  weavers,  with  whom 
are  mixed  np  the  providers  of  forage.  In  this  the  women  are  in  cKcesa  of  the  men  and  have 
the  larger  share  of  the  not  very  laCTative  or  honourable  employments  of  broom-making, 
graea-aelling,  with  a very  nearly  equal  share  to  that  of  the  other  sex  in  the  manafaetare  of 
baskets  and  fans.  The  preparation  of  the  date- matting  so  mnoh  used  in  the  Dsocan  and 
indeed,  all  over  the  country  except  the  Konkau,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women. 
As  re^rdi  the  first  sub-order  of  this  group,  that  of  the  workers  io  gom,  oil  and  resin  it  will  be 
seen  tl^  the  majority  of  the  trades  entered  under  this  heading  are  acareely  known,  and  that  the 
business  of  pressing  and  selling  oil  is  the  only  one  of  any  local  importance.  The  materials 
worked  with  are  varions,  the  chief  are  the  fff,  and  kharojitimi  of  the  Deccan  and  the  divel  in 
South  Gujardt.  Other  products,  such  as  groand-mst,  sunflower  and  mustard,  are  grown  for  uae 
in  this  way,  hut  tho  export  trade  is  more  attractive  than  the  development  of  an  innovation 
nearer  home.  In  the  workers  in  wood,  from  whose  ranks  the  carpenter  has  been  taken  in 
otd»  to  appw  amongst  the  artificers  of  building  and  constrnction,  the  most  important  item 
nnmeri  rally  is  that  of  the  purvey  ora  of  firewood,  in  which  are  engaged  most  of  the  women 
shown  under  the  bead  of  wood  and  limber  dealers  in  the  detailed  table  given  in  Appendix  C. 
Beal  timber  morchanbs,  even  amongst  the  men,  are  oomparativoly  rare,  Paper-^maxing,  the 
last  occupation  belong! ug  to  this  group  bo  which  I nera  specially  refer,  is  carried  on  at 
Ahmed&b^,  and  in  parts  of  Poona  and  Ndaik,  but  nowhere  to  aaj  great  extent. 

The  workers  in  minerals  are  clafioed  in  fonrieen  Hub-ordera,  of  which  the  goldamitha 
and  the  potters  are  the  most  numerona  Included  in 
the  former  are  those  who  work  and  eel!  precioue  stones, 
and  in  the  latter  there  are  a good  many  brick-malEeFS, 
as  the  occupations  are  not  aeiparated,  except  in  the 
ueighbourho^  of  towns,  where  the  demand  for  the 
building  article  is  as  great  aa  that  for  earthenware 
vessels.  The  next  group  is  that  of  the  iron-workers,  of 
whom  the  blackemiths  are  the  chief,  and  many  of  the 
persona  ref^orded  as  inou-workera,  in  general  terms,  or 
aa  desJera  in  iron  ware,  probably  bmong  to  the  same 
class.  In  the  case  of  the  blacl^miths,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  gold,  brass  and  coppersmiths,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  women  returned  are  in  the  last  three  in- 
stances the  wives  employed  in  keeping  the  ebop,  and 
in  the  other  those  engaged  in  house  work,  and  not  in 
the  special  duties  of  the  forge  at  all. 


*ln  tha  ncKTth  of  AhmedibAtl  thwa  ia  a Mnaidanbla  aoBn  manufuitare  in  tha  handB  df  Simni  Bohorma,  but  witli 
tba  exDflptidti  of  aodk,  the  matsriai*  uiod  mre  aU  t w^bla. 

t It  may  be  mentioaed  hm  ibet  after  tbe  oampletiea  of  Tablee  XII^A  and  B an  error  of  olauifleatieu  watdia- 
wwed  » tbe  ^ tbe  Jew  mllen  of  oewdeo^  oatfie  and  obuuraoal  in  tbe  City  BtWbay.  The  miatake  ia  reoti- 
ded  IS  the  debailed  Table  at  Lxxad  ot  Appeadix  G, 
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Tbd  eaotion  of  the  worken  m e&rtli  and  etone  io  an  lodefiiiite  one,  owing  to  the  rntro^ 
doctton  of  Gpecuil  ctnsses  mth  tm  wtwnj  and  rood  labourer,  moot  of  thm  penone  T«*iimed 
uodof  wliioh  titles  are  also  liable  to  be  entered  u genor^  laboniora  or  as  in  the  eerrioe  of  the 
Railway  Gompfuiiee^  The  soavongeirs,  too,  are  but  partially  shown  as  worketa  in  earthy  sab* 
stances,  emce,  sa  I renoaTked  with  reference  to  the  official  clasa,  many  of  this  oocnpadon  en- 
tertaiik^  by  mnuioipalitieB  are  iuclnded  amoAost  mimioipal  eerranta.  There  is  a somewhat 
similsr  cauBs  of  error  ia  the  group  of  those  who  deal  with  water  and  ice,  because  the  water- 
oarriers  are  dirided,  in  fact,  ^ough  not  in  their  tetoms,  between  thedomestio  and  the  pubHo 
ftmoiionaiy^  Borne,  like  the  bhisti  entertained,  in  the  hoaseholdja  of  the  upper  daases  of 
aociety,  serve  but  one  family  or  household,  others,  like  the  barber  er  waenenoaii,  work 
for  a whole  section  of  a street  in  a town,  or  simply  earn  their  living  by  eeUing  water  to 
passers  in  the  road.  The  rest  of  the  classee  need  uo  comment,  beyond  tM  mention  that  in 
Gujardt  the  group  returning  their  occupation  as  brasa^working  also  prepare  the  household 
veesels,  which  are  in  many  casee  of  copper,  so  that  in  this  Inyisioii  the  oopperamitha  are 
combined  with  the  workers  in  the  mired  metal. 

Cuea  YI. — liamnim. 

Id  this  class  we  have,  drat,  those  who  return  an  occuf^iou  evideutly  falling  within  some 
one  of  the  preceding  clasaee,  but  not  expressed  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  abstractors 
to  enter  it  under  any  of  the  prescribed  heading.  Secondly,  there  are  the  oocupatioiis  in 
themselves  not  aosceptible  of  olaasihcaticn,  such  as  the  Large  one  of  goieTal  labonr.  Lastly, 
there  are  certain  oocu^tioas  which  do  not  fall  under  any  one  of  the  olasses  into  which  t^ 
community  of  iudustnal  workers  has  been  divided  above.  The  list  closes  with  those  who 
^ve  returned  no  occupation  at  all,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  seen  the  dutributlen  and 
other  detail  in  the  early  part  of  tl^  chapter. 

Aa  to  the  first  category,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  not  very  many  of  the  indefinite 
oocaj^iona  that  cannot  m classed  under  one  of  the  main,  even  if  not  Under  the  detailed 
headmgs  previoDaly  given.  In  the  last,  we  have  the  two  sat^lviBions  of  the  unoccupied  and 
the  unpTofitably  ocoapied,  such  as  mendicants,  and  prisoners.  There  am  then  thoee  who 
cannot  be  classed,  and  though  the  actual  number  of  these  is  small,  their  diverse  appellations 
are  comparatively  many.  Amongst  them  come  the  dierepu table  classes  of  wMoh,  aa  th^ 
are  sure  to  be  retnrnw  in  an  utterly  inadequate  ratio  to  the  r^  number,  it  is  perhaps  ad- 
visable to  take  no  separate  notice  at  a census.  In  this  class,  too,  comes  the  heading  of  inde- 
pendent property,  which  might  be  olaased  amongst  the  unoccupied,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
present  instance,  so  very  small.  In  the  classified  lust  which  1 have  prepared  for  the  com- 
parison  with  tbo^  of  other  oouutries,  the  proprietoTB  of  land  who  do  not  themselvefl  cultiTate 
are  entered  under  this  denomination. 

With  regard  to  the  heading  of  general  labour,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  is  the  pro- 

proportion,  though  there  ia  no  doubt  a not 
inconsiderable  one,  of  these  here  included  that 
are  by  predilection  and  training  field  hands, 
but  obliged  for  variocs  reasons  to  take  to  mis- 
oellauecus  tasks  involving  as  little  as  possible 
of  anything  beyond  bodily  strength.  The 
marginal  table  shows  the  proportion  borne  to 
the  total  by  the  different  sn  o-ordera,and  accord- 
ing to  it  the  number  of  the  persons  of  properly, 
and  of  those  of  indefinite  pursuits  is  seen  to  ^ 
relatively  insignificant.  In  the  order  of  men- 
dicanta,  I have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  are  simply  pau-^ 
pars,  and  those  who  are  supported  nj  ume 
^ven  on  a regular  system,  and  in  some  cases 
fbr  a special  oonsideratiou.  The  latter  cUm 
which  is  not  as  strong  in  the  return  as  in  actual 
life,  owing  to  combinatkm  of  the  two  c^ssea 
in  Sind  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  ooessionally  poesessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  it  ia  not  unoommon  to  see  on  the  banks  of  a sacred  etream  at  the  time  of  pilgrimage  a local 
miUlounaira  demandinjg  end  accepting  his  share  of  the  coppers  offered  at  the  Grille  in  which 
he  has  an  intereat  received  from  his  ancestora,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  ruling  principle  of 
Hinda  society  that  a hereditary  right  of  even  this  comparatively  trifling  deacrip^on  should  bo 
lot  drop  from  want  of  usage.  Of  the  regular  ocenpationa  insufficieutly  defined  the  more  im- 
portant here  reearded  are  those  of  shopman  and  contractor.  The  latter  ia  found  in  meet 
Mrto  of  the  Preddeney,  whilst  the  former  is  confined  to  the  capital  city.  The  unclaseed  pro- 
feeaions  mcludiug  iruoh  items  aa  ear-eleuner,  nose -borer,  amolet-ma^r,  maker  of  (^te-marke 
for  the  forehead,  gariand-makeT,  tattooer,  maker  of  imitation  shrines  for  the  religions  prooea- 
Bions  of  the  Muharram,  and  so  on,  only  average  five  men  and  three  women  in  a thousand  of 
each  sex. 

C.“— Biultet*  PBaroBTTONS  or  Mai.u  ahd  Fsmali  Woiiexbs. 

When  treating  of  the  dustribntieii  of  the  workers  and  non -workers  of  the  community  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  J indicated  the  comparatively  small  share  taken  by  the  weuer 
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■es  in  ilia  indoatiry  of  tlie  ooQntryj  Kod  ii  hu  been  aeon  from  tlie  onrsory  deaonpdon  of  the 
olsAsifioKtdoii  of  tbo  dilferent  Dconpadona  retnmed  in  thia  PrBHidency  that  them  are  bnt  fiye 
or  six  feradee  m wMoh  the  pro^rtion  of  women  workere  at  all  approachee  that  of  the  men 
engagod  in  the  eame  parenitj  whilet  thoee  in  which  the  former  are  in  the  muneric^  minority 
sre  BtUl  fewer.  Goneidering  the  imperfection  of  the  retnm  for  Sind,  it  is  adfieahle  in 
treating  of  thia  portion  of  the  subject  of  oconpatione  to  omit  from  onr  oalcnlatioiifi  the  etatijs- 
tioe  of  that  Division,  and  to  oonfioe  the  mqmry  to  the  cironmBtancee  of  the  rest  of  the  Preei' 
denoy,  inclndingr  it  is  nnderetoodj  the  capital  city.  Throaghont  the  area^  then^  the  average 
proportion  of  female  workers  to  the  total  retnmed  aa  occupied  ia  37'55  peroent.j  a ratio  tlmt 
IS  raised  a little  by  the  exclnsion  of  Bombay  City,  in  wbichj  ae  I remarked  earlier  in  the 
ohaptor,  the  proportion  of  imoocopied  women  ia  abnormal.  Conversely,  of  the  dependent 
claBBf  61 'S7  percent.,,  or  in  the  diatricta  onteide  the  capital,  60'58  per  cent.,  are  females.  The 
distribation  of  the  women  whcactnaLly  do  work  has  been  shown  m tables  already  giTen  from 
time  to  time  in  the  con  me  of  this  chapter.  Speaking  general  ly,  in  the  fonr  extra-metropo- 
titan  Divieions  of  the  Presidency  withont  Sind,  the  three  classes  of,  first,  agricaltnre,  second, 
spinning,  and  third,  general  lahonr,  contain  mors  than  8S  per  oenL  of  the  whole  numbw  of 
working  women.  If  to  these  we  add  the  preparation  of  gram  and  the  sale  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables, of  grasa  and  fuel,  and  mendicancy,  with  the  nncUssed  occcpations  in  an  economical 
sense  nearly  allied  to  it,  there  will  remain  bnt  a trifb  more  than  3 per  cent,  to  account  for. 
Half  of  this  remainder  will  be  found  amongst  the  potters  and  earth- workers  of  the  t5th 
order,  and  the  balance  widely  distribtited  in  smalt  portions  over  most  of  the  indnstrial  and 
non-official  classes.  In  Sind  the  distribation,  sa  we  shall  be  able  to  sea  farther  on,  is  very 
different,  and  that  in  the  City  of  Bombay,  too,  will  be  separately  notieed  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

In  conaideration  of  the  immense  preponderanoe  of  the  agncnltural  element  I propose  to 
take  it  np  first.  The  abort  abstract  at  the  foot  of  pngo  192  will  show  that  next  to  field 
lafaoELT,  where  the  women  are  more  nnmerons  than  toe  men,  it  ia  only  as  cultivating  land- 
holders that  the  former  aex  exceed  a proportion  eqntvalent  to  one-third  of  the  others.  It  ia 
not  unreasonable  to  aasnmo  that  the  balk  of  this  class  consists  of  the  wives  and  other  relations 
of  landholders  who  habitnallj  help  their  male  relations  in  the  dnties  of  onltivation.  There  are, 
of  conrae,  many  coses  of  independent  occoponoy  on  the  part  of  women,  bat  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  other  class  renders  it  possible  to  take  the  whole  as  nearly  homogeDeons,  It  is  the 
same,  though  in  a less  degree,  in.  the  case  of  the  tenants,  a somewhat  indefinite  class,  found  in 
the  greatest  DumberB  in  the  Konkan.  In  the  duties  of  cattle-tending  the  female  popula- 
tion takes  bnt  tittle  part,  and  as  farm  servants,  too,  they  are  scarcely  more  employed,  though 
some  engaged  in  this  occnpation  may  have  been  retnmed  under  the  head  of  domestic  service. 
The  next  claas  of  occapatioii  in  which  the  female  eleimeat  is  strongly  represeated  U that  of 
the  workers  in  textile  mbrics.  A reference  to  the  detailed  tables  will  show  that  it  is  above 
all  in  the  domestic  pnraait  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  that  the  preponderance  of  females  is  most 
marked.  Taking  the  two  occnpatioiis  of  spinning  and  weaving  together,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  Miong  to  the  weaker  sex.  There  is  a similar  excess  of  female  workers  in 
the  case  of  two  other  main  occnpationfl,  omitting  these  which  are  peenlisrly  or  neoessaiily 
reserved  to  this  sej^  Amongst  the  mat  and  cane- workers  and  amongst  the  ^neral  lahonr- 
ers  there  are  a few  more  women  than  men  returned,  whilst  in  the  snb-order  of  those  who  work 
and  deal  with  wood,  the  namber  of  sellers  of  firewood  belonging  to  this  sox  raises  the 
average  of  female  workers  to  very  nearly  the  level  of  that  of  the  males.  In  Order  to  assist 
reference  on  these  points  a table  showing  the  proportional  strength  of  the  different  sub* 
orders,  and  of  the  female  workers  in  each  is  given  on  the  next  page.  It  refers,  however, 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Presidency  alone,  as  tlm  exclusion  of  towns  in  Sind  from  the  total 
of  femalea  retnmed  wo  aid  render  the  average  misleading  if  based  on  the  entire  area. 

Next  to  the  oconpationa  in  which  the  women  actoally  or  nearly  predominate  in  nnmbera, 
come  a few  in  whi<di  they  bear  a oomparatively  high  ratio,  though  not  more  than  one- 
^If.  The  first  of  these  ia  silk  manufacture,  whe^  43'5  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  are 
women.  Then  there  is  the  weaving  of  blankets  and  spinel ing  of  woollen  yam,  in  which  the 
female  workers  are  more  nnmerons  than  the  male,  bat  do  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  total  of 
the  order  for  the  reason  montiooed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  enbject,  namely,  the 
inclusion  of  the  sellera  of  doth  which  is  almoet  entirely  a male  occnpation  and  a rary  pre- 
valent one  in  this  class  of  the  community.  I will  next  mention  the  purveyors  of  animsl 
food,  the  ratio  of  which  is  affected  mostly  by  the  inelosion  of  the  fish- women  and  the 
bntoheTS.  Ille  former  are  very  namerons,  and  toka  an  aotive  part  in  the  trade  of  their  male 
relations.  The  proportion  of  batchers,  moLudtng  meat-sellers  of  different  classes,  retomed 
by  females  isj  as  indicated  jast  now,  high  in  one  case  Duly,  and  that  is  the  sab-division  of  the 
'nuioa  district  in  which  is  situated  the  general  slaughter-hoase  and  meat  depdt  from  which 
the  capital  city  is  sappUed,  and  which  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  a colony  of  the  batcher 
caste.  In  the  next  order,  that  of  the  provision  of  vegetable  food,  the  exce^  of  the  women 
employed  in  preparing  grain  in  the  way  of  basking,  grinding  and  sc  on,  is  conuterbslanced 
by  the  great  number  ormea  who  return  themselves  as  the  seUera  of  grain.  In  the  business  of 
selling  frait  and  vegetablea  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  two  sexes.  In 
the  wird  snbdivision  of  this  order,  sale  or  preparation  of  drinks  and  stimnlants, 
the  only  trades  in  which  there  is  more  thanan  insignificKnt  proporticq.  of  women  engaged  are 
those  of  selling  betel  and  cheroot  leaves. 

The  ooenpattons  concerned  with  meftals  contain  bnt  a small  ptopoHSon  of  female  workers, 
hnt  this  sex  musters  in  tolerable  nnmbera  in  pottery,  earth  and  stone  work,  which  is  practically 
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K aobdiTiaion  of  genoifil  labonr^  and  water-cHrrjiog',  whichj  m I atated  ia  the  precedkig 
seotioD;  is  itt  mauj  Inatancee,  a bmooh  of  domeetia  serrioeL  Beyond  tihe  paLe  of  the  rndne- 
trial  and  the  ocricoltTiral  sections  of  the  commodity  the  proportion  of  femaJe  workers  ia 
rarely  appreci^lej  hat  I will  point  oat  a few  of  the  oocapationa  in  which  they  bear  oom- 
parativeJy  the  largest  share.  In  the  learned  profeaainaa  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
prominent,  so  that  their  presence  in  the  third  order  ia  dna  to  the  number  of  midwiTea  and 
narsee  claaaed  eahordinate  to  medicine ' and  to  the  temple  semuate  and  dancers  reapectiTely. 
Under  the  head  of  domeatio  service  the  proportion  the^  hear  is  only  17  per  centL^  or  not  a 
qnarter  of  the  malca.  There  are  still  fewer  engaged  ia  oommerce  and  trade,  of  the  olaea, 
^lat  is  to  say,  wl^ch  ia  incladed  under  this  category,  and  cot  entered,  lUce  acme  we  have 
just  mentioa^j  anbordinate  to  the  material  they  aell- 

la  the  claas  ef  artban  that  deals  with  mixed  materials  the  women -workers  are  found 
very  sparsely.  Maaons,  labonrera,  dyers,  needle-seUers  and  makerB,  and  loom -comb  makers 
are  the  raoet  prominent  occapatiooa  nader  this  bead-  In  many  this  sex  ia  not  found  to 
the  extent  of  one  in  a hundred  ,workera.  Laetly,  amongst  the  uaolaased,  the  mendicants 
wbieh  form  the  majority  of  the  gronp,  contain  about  two  men  to  exery  woman  rebnmod  in 
their  ranks. 


As  regards  Sind  Tory  few  remarka  ore  needed  in  oonneotion  with  this  part  of  the 
I-  jte-j  subject,  beii^use  in  the  rural  portion  of  that  Dirision,  the 

reinm  shows  that  only  some  8 per  cent,  of  the  women  are 
employed  at  all.  Of  thia  emalL  groap  of  workers,  27  per  cent,  are  agricalturiste,  25  per  cent. 
genenU  labourera,  IS  per  cent,  dealers  in  food  and  drinks,  and  8 per  cent,  mat- wearers  and 
wood-sellere  i the  rest  much  s^wttored  over  the  different  ocenpations,  and  arc  to  be  found 
especially  engaged  in  pottery  and  domestic  service.  The  whole  number,  howerer,  of  whom 
we  have  any  record,  does  not  exceed  9B2,9S1,  and  of  these  all  but  52,7^  are  retomed 
eitiicr  as  engaged  in  an  indefinite  occupationj  or  not  at  work  at  all. 


D.— RELaTm  PitoFaBTioNS  oi  Ai)ui.t  akd  Gam>  Woeexeb. 


A few  pages  back,  when  I waa  treating  of  olassifioatiQn  in  the  abstract,  I mentioned 
that  the  babidation  of  the  a^s  of  the  persons  returned  under  each  respective  claas  of 
occupation  was  not  a matter  of  such  urgency  in  this  country  as  It  is  in  places  where  the 
mannfactaring  population  is  massed  in  large  towns  and  jfactories  as  in  England  or  Belginm. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  everywhere  nsefnl  to  have  the  means  of  discriminating  between  the 
occupations  in  which  children  take  a prominent  part  and  thoae  which  are  reserved  for  adults 
only.  With  this  view,  then,  I began  the  abstraction  of  occupations  on  sheets  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  order  to  show  separately  the  workers  of  more  fifteen  years  old  and  those 
below  that  ago.  The  period  of  division  was  selected  partly  because  the  same  division  was 
used  on  the  last  oocsasion  at  the  enumeratien  of  Italy  and  England,  and  partly  becanBe  it 
corresponds  fairly,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  twe  preceding  chapters,  with  the  natural  division 
of  life  amongst  l^e  main  body  of  the  popnlation  with  whom  we  have  bo  deal. 

Shortly  i^r  the  oommenoernent  of  the  work,  however,  the  retention  of  the  distinction 
of  age  was  abandoned  as  far  as  the  Imperial  scheme  of  compilation  is  concerned,  bnt  in  order 
not  to  be  without  some  information  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  sapply  on  additional  check 
on  the  rest  of  the  work,  I retained  the  orij^al  plan  of  working  in  Gujar&t  Di vieicnal 
office  and  also  in  the  City  of  Bombay.  It  is  witn  the  results  in  the  former,  however,  that  we 
have  now  to  deal,  as  those  of  the  capital  will  be  treated  of  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  at  the 
end  of  the  review  of  the  general  etatistics.  It  is  unfortunato  that  the  application  to  the 
rest  of  the  Presidency  of  the  propertiona  between  the  two  classes  of  workere  now  to  be 
ooDBidered  could  not  be  safely  nudertaken,  bnt  on  making  the  attempt  in  various  ways,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  large  bnt  more  Or  leas 
nniform  class  of  the  smcnlturists,  the  conditions  to  be  token  into  consideration, 
were  so  maniloldj  that  tiie  result  would  not  be  trustworthy  enough  to  be  accepted  on 
the  same  footing  os  direct  statistics.  It  is  nocessary  in  such  a case  to  base  the  proportion 
on  a single  constant,  which  may  be  either  the  ratio  of  children  engaged  in  work,  or  that  of 
the  children,  os  a body,  to  the  population,  or  agaiu,  a proportion  compounded  of  both.  A a 
we  have  the  exact  number  returned  of  the  children  in  each  district  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  disregard  such  a basie,  since,  if  the  Unjar^t  ratio  of  child- workers  to  the  total  be  applied 
to  some  parts  of  the  country,  say  to  the  workers  iu  the  south,  and  to  each  class  of  these 
separately,  it  will  probably  result  in  a total  considerably  In  excess  of  the  entire  number  of 
children-  As,  however,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  procure  even  derivative  information 
renrding  the  agricultural  population,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  their  case  a retio  which 
takes  into  consideration  both  the  proportion  of  the  children  and  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  population  of  the  district  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  cue  which  took  into 
coneideratiou  only  one  of  these  two  rdations,  I have  attempted  to  calculate  in  this 
manner  the  entire  number  of  the  a^ioulttiral  popnlation  of  every  district  for  a special 
section  ef  this  work  that  is  eioluded  by  this  very  use  of  derivative  statistics,  if  by  nothing 
else,  from  the  main  body  of  the  census  retnms  and  the  deductions  based  on  them.* 

In  Gujardt  we  have  an  averagely  fertile,  or,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  P^gidency 
a very  fertile,  tract,  with  a popnlation  that  fairly  rop  resents  the  welUto-do  element  of  an 
Indian  community.  From  what  has  bean  said  m previous  parts  of  this  work  it  may  be 


* S«e  Ifvtn  A-  At  iba  «iid  oI  the  Ycloiae. 
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tlut  tliia  tract  oontamfl  ratbeir  mora  than  the  arcraga  preportioii  of  artisans  of 
oflitain  claesea  and  of  tradara  j othaarwibaj,  the  dietribntion  of  oocnpation  may  be  held  to  be 
norm^t  The  only  other  oonutry  that  I can  compare  with  it  at  preaent  ie  Italy,  the  detailed 
etaiiatioe  of  which  I happen  to  hare  ready  for  other  anhjecta.  It  is  necesearily  inoonolnaire, 
aa  a qneatien  of  generu  or  practical  Btatiatica,  to  place  in  one  table  the  ratios  based  on  an 
area  of  10,000  square  miles  and  leas  than  thiw  millions  o£  people  and  those  for  a country 
of  114,300  square  miles  and  twenty-six  miliionfl  of  people  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
hut  the  oomparatire  table  1 gave  a few  pages  back  shows  that  there  are  a ^od  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  countries,  and,  assaming  Qnjar^t  to  be  furly  a representa- 
tire  country  of  the  better  class  of  Indian  cinlijsatiou,  we  may  admit  the  comparison  at  a 
certain,  not  inconsiderable,  Talne.  The  following  table  serres  to  introdnoe  the  details  of 
the  present  subject 


, Pnmrui. 

njj.TCJvr2.) 

IUhu 

Tvailm. 

TaW. 

IblK 

-IqI«L 

A. — Upon  Totai  Jforhtn — 

1.  QI  child  woirkM 

2.  Of  adult 

::: 

21-40 

0-2& 

9»'02 

7-97 

33-33 

11-43 

83^52 

14-43 

36-57 

12-63 

87-47 

3.  ^tTpen  Total 

1.  WwJwn. 

S. 

14-02 

sa-sd 

8-13 

BI-85 

11 -S4 
33-73 

2510 

74*90 

18-07 
81-93  1 

41*64 

73-36 

O.—Uptm  Total  AdaHo-^ 

1..  WorksTB  . 

DependiUt* 

9S’S9 

3-41 

dt-43 

34-57 

13 -r4 

34-53 

5-42 

50-B7 

49-33 

73nea 

27-37 

JD. — Upum  Tfjlal  Population — 

1,  WoriLBTi 

2-  l>ep«ad«ti 

:r. 

£4-11 

35 -SO 

43-83 

sell 

1I4-S0 

45^0 

71-77 

S8-23 

40-21 

59-70 

56*07 
43  93 

3 — Of  uch  ME  child- urorkom 

P. — do.  do.  adalt  woarkwn 

O, — do.  ^ bU  worSien 

:: 

£0-39 

eo-ai 

34-34 

83 -ei 
33-13 

100-00 
100  eo 
100-00 

CS-94 

65-14 

64-34 

41 -OQ 
34-88 
35*86 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

From  this  we  see  that  in  Gujarat  lees  than  9 per  cent*  of  the  male  workers  and  just  under  7 per 
cent,  of  the  female  workers  are  children,  whilst  the  second  set  of  ratios  shows  that  of  the 
entire  body  of  children  of  both  sexes  a little  OTcr  11  per  cent  are  engaged  in  work.  There 
is  considerable  difference  between  tbe  boys  and  the  girls  in  this  respects  The  latter  show 
only  8 per  cent,  i^^ainat  the  14  of  the  others.  Amongst  the  adult^,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  ratio  of  workere  is  -pery  high  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  compared  to  tl^ 
return  for  the  European  country  selected  to  stand  by  its  side ; but  if  we  take  the  whole 
male  population  together,  the  greater  extent  to  which  the  yoeng  are  employed  iu  Italy 
raises  me  proportion  of  the  prodnctiYe  inhabitants  of  that  ooantiy  to  considerably  more 
than  what  presailB  in  this  Presidency » Both  sexes  taken  together,  it  will  be  seen,  malre  the 
balance  between  the  two  fairly  true.  Lastly,  we  may  consider  a third  way  of  expressing 
the  conditiona  of  indnstzy  proportionately,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  young  girls  are  in 
Italy  employed  much  more  and  the  women  much  less  than  in  this  country.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  must  be  sought  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  body  of  working  women, 
which  Yariee  vety  much  in  the  two  countries^  But  before  I enter  upon  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  employment  of  the  other  sex,  for  after  all,  the 
girls  employed  'toar  a proportion  to  the  boys  of  no  more  than  per  cent,  or,  as  expressed 
m the  teble.  In  every  himdred  child- workers,  there  are  34  girls  to  6d  boys. 

Out  of  the  entire  number  of  working  boys  in  Gnjirat  7l  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  cattle-tending,  and  if  the  latter  occnpation  be  excluded,  the  average  ratio 
Binkfl  to  64.  In  Italy  it  is  66,  and  here  too,  it  is  probable  that  the  cow  and  sheep  l^ys  are 
inclnded  under  the  head  of  Pastore,  rather  than  of  Cultivation.  Adding  thorn  to  the  latter 
for  the  sake  of  ocuMariaon,  the  aggregate  ratio  riaea  to  71  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  prevailing  in  Uujarlt.  In  bow  countries  the  occupation  baring  the  next  highest  ratio 
is  general  labour,  which  in  Italy  reaches  5 per  cent^  but  in  the  Indian  Province  is  returned 
under  that  special  title  at  3*S  per  ceot^  only.  It  may  be  spumed,  however,  that  occupations 
snch  as  forage-selling  and  hre wood-gathering  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  like  nature  are 
practically  included  m the  Itolian  return  with  labour,  though  shown  separately  ia  Gujardt 
under  the  different  conditions  of  life  that  prevailed  there,  and  if  this  assumption  be  allowed, 
the  ratios  in  the  two  conntriea  wiU  nearly  coincide.  Cotton- working,  by  which  we  may 
understand  picking  and  cleaning  chieQy,  is  much  followed  by  the  boys  in  Gnjar4t,  though 
in  Italy  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  this  sex  and  sge  period  are  relatively  not  bo  numerous, 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  workers  in  dress,  who  are  but  thinly  represent^  in  the 
ranks  of  eastern  youth,  DomeBtic  service  bears  about  the  same  ratio  in  both  conntriee, 
Without  going  into  tho  smaller  proportiona,  which  soon  verge  into  fractions  per  cent.,  1 will 
ask  attention  to  the  following  statement,  m which  the  ratio  of  boys  engaged  to  the  entire 
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body  myAm  moh.  of  tlw  ooonintiom  seloolod  is  thown  tor  tho  two  oonntHoa  ; — 


I 

\ 

f 


in  tlikit  oppeora  tboiin  spite  of  the  number  of  boys  employed  in  egricnltare,  the  total 
nnnibor  of  the  worhon  in  th&t  clue  of  o^opation  beers  enoh  e high  ratio  to  the  entire  commn- 
ni^  itt  both  coantneA  that  the  yoethfol  element  in  it  ia  alcaost  e&ced,  The  trodee  ereaimnged 
^ the  serial  order  of  the  proTidenos  of  boy  labour  in  dajint,  and  the  ooirrespon^ng  namXer 
in  the  other  oonntTy  is  added  in  a neparate  oolnmn.  Thna.  the  eellers  of  grass  and  hay  in  the 
enet  are  largely  Tecmited  from  the  yonngf  wlnlat  in  the  weetf  where  the  foraging  in  ma- 
naged on  a different  system,  the  profeasion  la  scarcely  retnrned  as  an  independent  one  at  alL 
The  general  labotufersi  however,  stand  higfh  in  botlL  The  oocnpations  in  which  the  nearest 
correepondenoe  between  the  conntriee  ia  to  be  fonnd  are  those  of  fishing,  pottery,  tanning, 
hair-catting,  cart-driving  and  tailoring.  Of  what  in  India  may  be  termed  the  village 
oooafiationa,  the  carpenter  beam  the  high^t  ratio  of  yenng  wovkersj  and  next  to  it,  bat  at  a 
oonaiderable  diatance,  the  potter*  Though  the  sertai  order  they  oconpy  in  the  list  for  their 
respective  coantriefl  ia  different,  there  is  a onriona  similari^'  between  the  ratios  of  the 
yonngin  the  caae  of  the  maaonit,  oil-preaaera  and  tailors.  I have  left  till  last  die  conaidsrar' 
tion  of  the  agricaltnral  oonunanity  in  the  detail  of  its  branchea.  At  the  end  of  the  above 
table  ia  the  proportion  of  thza  class  aa  a whole,  and  the  ratios  of  the  boy-worhere  in  the 
■eotions  of  cultivation  and  land-holding.  In  both  oetnitriesj  it  will  be  seen,  the  ratio  is 
higheat  amongst  the  Labourers,  with  whom  are  oombined  the  permanent,  or  farm  servants* 
Xn  Italy  the  next  divirioo  in  this  respect  is  that  of  the  tenants,  of  whom  the  MmmiuoU 
or  half -sharers,  aiv  the  chief.  In  Gajardt^  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  tenant  element  in 
strong  in  plao«  like  Elaira  and  parte  ef  i^med&bdd,  the  peasant  proprietor,  or  occupant,  as 

he  is  termed,  beare  a higher  ratio 
both  to  the  total  popolation  and 
to  the  boy  wortere.  di^ 

tinction  wtween  the  oircmm- 
atanoce  of  the  two  connirieB  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  oompariog 
the  statiatics  in  the  margin  with 
those  for  the  Presidency  as  a 
whole  given  in  connection  with 
the  general  description  of  Class 
Vni*  in  the  foot-note  on  page 
102,  the  omiseion  of  the  large  dus 
of  cattle-tendere  being  borne  in 
mind,  and  duly  allowed  for. 


TMl 


■ITl 

ft* 

mi 


4fl'ia 

U-H 

x-n 


^e  extent  to  wMoh  girls  are  engaged  in  the  oeonpationa  most  affected  by  their  sex 

requiring  lengthy  notice.  Of  all  the  workers  of 
^ S xetnmed  in  Gnjordt  over  three-fonrthA  belo^  to  the  agri- 

oaltnral  order,  and  the  majority,  apparently,  to  the  families  of  oocnpenta.  Ibose  retomed 
ae  labourere  or  £arm-aervanta  ntmiber  abont  two-thirds  of  the  class  joat  mentioned.  ^ui 
Dafctlo-tendeie,  amongst  whom  the  jonng  are  comparatively  more  nnmerons,  form  bat  a small 
proportion  to  the  entire  body  of  agrionltiLiiats.  The  following  ue  the  ooonpations  which 
i€90— «1 
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frppesff  to  alunr  moat  diatinotly  the  almre  iakoD  in  indiuitiy  hj  dw  dasB  o£ 

in  qneatioD  t — 


— 

r«naDlBf«(]t 

to  tciU 

ftrenipt*  ^ 

OliOtetoWl 

rOdialM 

Ooin^tlaiL 

FOIMlOMCt 

FibkIm 

WwNt*4- 

1,  DdmMtia  ittvloa  ... 

11 '09 

7.  Ttfedorinfi  ko 

6 49 

18.  VegetitibLle  wUing... 

a-ss 

S.  M>t  and  bukafe- 

7^ 

14.  <lrsui  pladiDfl  ... 

3-^ 

8.  Fuk-ioUmg 

6'Sa 

S.  Oenard  labour 

7 17 

V,  Fo4t«7  

6-98 

... 

7ia 

A,  Forve* 

la  SUk  workini  ... 

6-23 

{a)  4,. 

8'48 

a,  Ootton  vorklnf 

6-80 

11,  OoUoP'iKUltiBg 

8D0 

(t)  Labom^f  4c; 

7-71 

61  Wuhtag  dgihiv 

6-42 

IZL  Onia,  oMlnifl  . 

4-42 

(e)  Cittti6‘4mdii^  ... 

48 '81 

Tkoa  it  appeara  tlkat  tho  funeral  average  of  6 '98  par  cant,  is  determined  okiefly  by  the 
preponderating  nnmbera  of  the  onltiratoraj  either  poseeBaing  an  interoat  in  the  land  or 
labonring  without  aach  intoreat.  Comparing  the  retam  with  that  for  the  boyej  on  the 
preceding  pagOj  it  aeema  that  in  both  aexea  the  minor  Doonpatians,  anoh  aa  gener^  labcnr, 
fora^-selling  and  baekot  and  mat^ weaving^  are  oxeroised  more  largely  than  the  rest  hy 
chiidran,  or  that  at  least  the  tendency  is  in  ^ie  direction^  In  agricoltare^  the  ratio  of  (he 
boys  to  the  total  of  their  sex  engaged  ia  higher  than  that  of  girla  to  the  corresponding  class 
cf  their  sex.  Lastly^  with  referanoe  to  these  proportional  dgnres,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
as  the  employment  of  female  Labour  apparently  varies  thronghont  the  Presidency  in 
description  and  extent  more  than  that  of  tW  other  eex^  the  applioatioin  of  the  above  c^cn- 
lations  ahonld  be  restricted  to  the  Division  from  which  they  are  derived,  whereas  those  for 
males  may  be  Csirlj  taken  to  have  a ?rider  ntility. 


The  last  point  that  I will  dwell  upon  in  connection  wit^  this  anbieot  is  the  dtetf notion 
betwooD  town  and  ooantry  wi^  rega^  to  the  emfiloyment  of  children.  Bearing  on  this 
matter  are  the  few  statietios  that  1 give  in  tho  margin  for  the  aggr^pute  of  towns  in  Gnjsrdt 
and  the  mral  portion  of  that  DivieiDn,  and  added  to  them  sre  the  corresponding  ratios  for 
the  largest  towns  only.  The  return  for  the  capital  city  is  also  entered  for  comparison, 
though  it  need  not  be  dbonssed  in  detail  at  present.  The  tendency,  according  to  these 
fignros,  soemB  to  be  for  the  ratio  of  child  workers  to  decr^se  in  proportion  aa  the  commercial 
element  is  more  prominent  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  correct  if  I say  that  the  ratio  increases 
with  the  agiicnltcLTHl  element,  and  thongh  less  marked  amongst  the  maanj^tnring  popnla^ 
tion,  is  at  its  mieimnm  amongst  the  commerciaU  There  is  no  donbt  that  Burst  is  relatively 
one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief  city  in  this  Division  in  point  of  commerce,  whilst  I am 

given  to  nnderstand  that  it  has  less 
local  manufacture  than  its  larger  rival 
AbmedAbdd.  Broach  is  both  smaller 
and  more  sgricoltnral  in  the  composition 
of  its  popnlation,  and  here  the  ratio  of 
workers  is  highest  in  the  case  of  both 
sexes,  and  is  accordingly  lees  removed 
from  the  ratios  found  to  pi^ail  in  the 
small  towns  and  the  raral  districts.  The 
veiy  pecnliar  conditions  of  the  capital 
dty  as  to  the  distrihaticn  of  ite  popula- 
tion by  oocnpation  are  slightly  indicated 
in  the  few  ngures  given  in  the  margin. 
The  comparatively  large  employment  of 
child  ren  of  both  sexes,  eapeciajly  girls,  is  the  chief  festnre  to  be  hero  noted. 
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E.^TxitHrroRiAL  Distbibdttoh  of  Ocxtufatiohs. 

Before  taking  np  the  relatiTe  proportions  of  town  and  oonntiy  tndnstnee,  to  the  consi- 
delation  of  which  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  have  paved  the  way, 
a short  space  may  be  devoted  to  the  dJscasaion  of  the  local  variations  in  the  distribution  of 
the  diffiorent  classes  of  ocenpations'  as  they  are  tabulated  in  Part  B of  the  Comparative 
Statement  at  the  begizming  of  the  chapter. 

This  subject  appears  to  be  treated  more  conveniently,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance, 
^ taking  the  two  sexes  apart  from  each  other  I wUl  begin,  then,  with  the  males. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  Bind,  the  largest  class  is  that  of  the  agricnltnnstB,  but  in  Sind 
the  ratio  of  the  tmocenpied  ontbalsnces  ih  Of  all  the  districta  in  the  Presidency  Divtsion, 
the  crdtiTating  order  is  most  prominent  in  Kal£d^,  where  it  averages  more  than  hsJf  the 
males  in  the  district.  The  two  adjacent  dietrictB  of  ^Igaum  and  Dhdrwdr,  too,  have  mozo 
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thtaa  tli«  Btmal  proportion  of  tbo  nme  claaft^  and  in  apite  of  tlio  oompamtiToly  widoapr^ad 
tortile  indQatriea  of  tbe  EinmAtio  table-land,  the  ratio  of  agricitltDnfito  ia  hero  7 per  oeiit.  higher 
tlwi  in  tbe  Home  DiviraoD  ae  a whole,  aod  about  4 per  oent-  above  the  avera^  m the 
Konkan  and  North  Deeoan.  Towards  the  eoath  of  the  laet-meDtianed  tract  the  ratio 
begins  to  rise  ae  the  KamAtic  ie  approached*  Poasibij  the  same  cause  ie,  or  was,  at  the 
time  of  oouaos,  operative  in  both,  it  in  deceptive,  however,  to  take  the  proportion  M olaaeihed, 
owing  to  the  variatioue  which  I ehowod  in  the  l»ginQiitg  of  the  Chapter  eniet  in 

the  diSereut  aistricte  as  to  the  number  of  children^  which  tends  to  detonnine  in  eome  meaaiire 
the  ratio  of  the  nnoocuuied.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  from  the  population  the  unoccupied 
and  calculate  the  ratio  of  agriculturisto  On  the  occupied  popnlatioe  alene,  as  ie  done  in  the 
following  table,  we  shall  find  a oomsiderahle  variation  in  tbe  eerial  order  of  agricnltoml 
prevalence 


Surat,  ThAua,  Poona,  Karachi  and  Shik&rpur  maintain,  it  appears,  the  ^me  place  in  serial 
order,  whether  the  proportion  he  baaed  on  the  total  or  onlj  on  the  working  population, 
Ahm^abAd  and  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  distiiot  Vary  only  one  place  reciproolly,  aud 
KalAdgi  and  the  Panch  MahAls  change  places.  If  we  jnage  the  ratio  of  agricnltaro 
accordiDg  to  the  workieg  population  only,  the  Fanch  MahAIa,  Ratn^ri  and  B4t4m  are 
the  three  most  agriciiltiiral  ^stricto*  In  the  first  case  this  inference  is  no  doubt  correct, 
and  tokmg  the  large  proportion  of  children  into  considoration,  it  may  be  so  in  the  other  two 
also,*  As  regards  the  proportion  of  agricoltariste  amongst  the  women,  the  table  discloeea 
great  nnifonuity  between  the  two  eaxee  as  far  aa  the  most  rural  districts  are  concerned, 
Dnt  in  Sind  and  in  some  of  the  parts  of  tbe  conntry  where  there  is  more  home  manufacture 
Carrie  d on,  as  in  the  KamAtic  table-land,  the  serial  order  is  very  dilFerent  in  the  case  of 
the  females  from  what  we  have  aeen  it  to  be  in  the  other  eex.  In  Poona,  as  is  to  be  expected^ 
from  the  number  of  domestio  eervante  and  anoccupied  women,  the  ratios  of  the  two  sezes 
a^  very  far  apart  in  the  order  they  occupy  in  the  general  list.  It  is  the  same,  though  from 
different  oanses,  in  Surat, 

Taking  now  the  class  of  ooenpation  that  comes  next  to  sgricalture  in  numerical  importance, 
it  appeam  that,  as  regards  males,  the  two  first  districts  in  the  proportion  of  their  tndoatrial 
population  are  Ahme^bAd  and  Surat,  Bombay  City  being  thronghont  this  part  of  the  chapter 
omitted  from  consideration.  ShalApur  and  DhArwAr,  whoFc  there  is  cotton  manufacture,  are 

* Bat  in  tbs  Koto  oe  urlealtozal  BtstiMtica  nt  tbe  «u]  of  Uiii  Tolnmo  it  nU  bo  aeoa  tiint  awinf  to  Uu 
put  bl  sotool  onltivuiqai  tueu  by  tbo  womoa  in  the  Scnthiirn  toble-lKod.  the  abert'O  propCTtioii.  hoKd  on  the 
workeni  oIodo.  ii  fartber  fniiB  the  nel  propcTtloD  of  lh«  eat^re  ih^caUartl  popa^tio!n  tbaa  that  whiofa  u given  at 
the  boginsing  of  tbo  ohaptw,  yaUHgi  it  Cbvt  of  tbo  dittcieW  ia  tbo  ratio  ol  Ha  agricoltoxal  popnUtia^ 
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the  enlj  otiheni  ih&t  much  eotiTit>y  in  thus  respeot^  exioept  in  Bind,  where  the  distncle 
of  Shik^rpar,  Ker^hi  end  Hyderabad  aU  hare  hi^  ratios  compared  to  the  STeirage  of 
whole  oonntry.  Poona  oomes  after  theses  and  the  Konkan  Dietricte  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.  Immediatoly  abore  theee  last  is  the  Paxioh  2lah£le,  whiohj  in  tamj  in  ilighit j in 
artear  of  B&t&ra  and  Klttaia.  As  regards  females  the  case  ia  Yery  difierent,  beoause  the 
home  indoBtry  of  ipinniDg  whieh^  aa  we  hare  seen  above,  forms  tW  .strongest  element  of 
ihie  olaes,  is  to  be  sought  for  ohi^y  in  those  dishriote  where  the  raw  material  is  net  only 
indigenoDS,  but  not  grown  for  export,  that,  ia  to  say,  is  kept  in  great  meaame  for  oonsump- 
tioa  in  the  traet  itse^  We  hare,  for  example,  at  the  of  the  liat^  the  aonthem  portion 
of  the  table-land  sinoe  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  into  oonstderaCion  the  proportion  ruling 
in  the  outlying  end  thinly-^popalated  distriot  of  the  Sind  desert.  In  the  Karnatie,  then, 
where  oocnmtinication  is  at  preeentj  se  1 pointed  out  ia  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work, 
veiy  slow  and  expeusivOj  there  ia  a large  portion  of  the  women  wo»ers  solely  engaged  in 
spinning  and  in  the  genend  preparation  of  the  raw  material  for  the  looms  of  their  hnsDands, 
and  a referenoe  to  the  statoment  showe  that  in  the  three  table-land  oolleotorates  of 
this  DiTision,  oomprising  what  is  known  as  the  black  plain,  the  artisaiu  number  more 
thaa  one-half  the  whole  body  of  women  retnmed  aa  exerdlemg  any  ooonpation  at  all.  The 
next  ratios  are  to  be  sought  in  Bind,  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  entire  gr<^ 
number  of  workers  of  this  sex  retnm^  from  that  Provinee  is  so  smsll  tiiat  tl^  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  estimAting  the  economic  distribation  of  the  total  working  popnlaticn.  We  then 
come  to  Onjarit,  where  cotton  ie  maoh  oaMvated,  bnt  for  exportation  ratoer  than  for  home 
use,  except  in  certain  locaJitiefip  With  this  of  the  cenntryj  too,  we  may  class  in  thia 
respeot,  tbe  greater  portion  of  Shindedi.  The  ratio  of  artisan  women  is  high  in  AhmedlUidd 
and  Sorat,  i^ere  there  are  factories,  and  low  in  the  Panoh  Mahile,  where  there  is  little  cotton 
and  Little  demand  for  local  industry.  In  SholipuTi  on  tbe  other  hmd,  the  ootton  eeems  to 
worked  np  locally  to  a great  extent,  and  there  is  also  woollen  weaving  carried  on,  so  that  this 
diE^rict  etonds  next  to  Ahmed^bAd  in  tbe  order  of  the  nnmber  ef  women  workers  engaged  in 
thfji  clasB  of  mdnetry.  The  case  of  Broach  is  oorioiUj  for  there  are  a good  number  of  m«^0(Hee 
there,  bnt  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  heing  mostly  for  cLcanuigaad  packing,  not  for 
spinning  or  weaving,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  oensos  they  were  net  in  fall  work,  that  ao  few, 
oomparatively  speai^g,  have  retamed  themselves  there  onder  the  head  of  cotton  manaisottire* 
The  ratio  of  lalAiiir  of  a geneml  description  is  here  high,  and  this  lends  support  to  the  notion 
that  the  people  who  work  in  the  ginning  eetabliahmento  daring  the  height  ^ the  eeaaon  were 
at  the  time  of  censne  engaged  ss  labonreira  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  females,  aa  in  that 
of  the  malee,  the  Konku  with  the  Panoh  Mahdls  are  the  districts  in  which  there  is  the  least 
non-agrionltaxal  indns^* 

The  rest  of  the  olsseeB  need  not  take  ns  long  m oonsideratioB.  The  tondeney  regard- 
ing the  of  the  village  heieditarr  office  as  the  bread-giving  oocapation,  which  I have 

almdy  noticed  above,  has  coatribnted,  no  donbt,  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the  professional 
olua  In  the  Deccan  and  Kamitic,  as  it  bas  ondonbtedly  that  of  the  domeetio  in  the  case  of 
the  women.  The  garrisons  in  Poona,  Ahmed&bdd  and  Belganm,  as  m Karachi  and  the 
UpMr  Sind  Frontier  disbriGtj  ore  strong  enou  gh  to  make  a perceptible  difference  in  tbe  n^io 
of  itue  class.  In  the  diet  nemed  place,  too,  the  number  of  Iswyen,  pensioners  and  players, 
may  be  taken  into  consideration,  Amengat  the  women,  the  ratio  ik  high  in  Onjsrdt,  and 
■tiU  higher  in  Bind,  bnt  low  in  the  Konksn  and  KamAtic. 

The  domestio  class  is  a ysiv  indefinite  one,  and  the  numbers  for  the  different  diatricta 
do  not  BDgge&t  anything  beyond  the  meet  general  charactoristics.  The  ratio  is  highest  in 
the  ploose  containing  large  towns,  as  fm^  aa  the  males  are  ooncemed,  but  to  this  the  £onkan 
seems  an  exception,  wth  in  the  Mar&tha  portaon  and  in  Kanl^  In  the  case  of  the  other 
D6X  the  ratio,  as  I observed  Inst  now.  Is  affected  by  the  proporticn  of  the  wives  of  hero- 
ditaiy  offioera  of  villages  who  are  here  included,  sc  that  that  ratio  in  the  Deccan  and 
Kamdtio,  eepeoisUy  the  central  oortionj  are  abnorWUy  high.  In  the  north  and  in  Kanbra 
othur  canses  are  prohably  at  wore,  Oa  the  whole,  Gn^arfit  may  he  taken  as  representing 
tlto  most  general  average  of  these  actually  engaged  in  domestic  service.  The  commeroi^ 
class  Domprises  the  two  very  different  elements  of  trade  and  transport.  It  Is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  discTuainate  between  the  two  in  the  district  ratios.  In  the  Konkan  and  the 
s^-ooast  districts  generaHy,  the  boating  traffic  is  oonsiderable,  whilst  in  the  districts 
of  the  table-land  ^ng  off  toe  Hailway  the  occupation  of  oort-hiiing  and  driving  is  nn- 
TiMiiklly  prevalent.  Next  to  Kardohl,  the  trading  element  is  compairatively  most  numeroos 
in  Sorat  and  AhmedAb&d.  It  is  also  present  in  considerable  Htrengtli  in  Poona  and  Sbol&piir, 
whilst  toe  high  ratics  in  the  Konkim  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
boating  classes.  The  indefinite  dasa,  as  its  denomination  points  out,  ia  noteusceptible  of  any 
generd  description.  Assuming  that  toe  greater  portion  of  iti  at  least  in  the  Presidency 
Division,  is  engaged  in  unokilled  labonr,  it  may  be  token  as  in  some  degree  an  indicwtioii 
of  toe  condition  of  the  people,  Uiongb  toe  line  Mtween  it  and  field  labour  has  not  in  many 
cose,  been  finely  drawn.  It  nw  result,  on  the  other  hand,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
AhmedAbId,  from  a real  demand  tor  this  class  of  ooenpation.  Lieaving  Sind  again  ont  of  the 
qneetioD,  owing  to  the  abnormal  differefnee  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  retums,  which  points 
to  local  infiDences  of  which  1 am  not  aware,  the  highest  ratio  of  this  riosa,  both  for  msoi  *Tid 
women,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Konksuo.  The  lowest  for  women  is  in  the  north  of  QnjarAt 
and  for  men  in  the  Earnitac.  In  toe  Pouch  Mahtis  it  will  be  seen  that  field  labour  mnsi 
have  absorbed  most  of  the  nnskilled  worken  of  both  sexes.  In  Bind  the  average  prtr> 
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portloo  unoogHt  natM  u dooljla  that  of  tho  roet  of  iho  Proaidenojr,  and  in  tLo  caaa 

of  the  othor  wax  ■Imort'  tluioe  u high  and  in  one  dintriot,  Hydemb&dj  it  amoirntfl  to  more 
Iluin  ball  the  vorking  popnlation.  Apart  from  thiii  oase  and  that  of  the  capital  oit^, 
whioh  ai«  both  oxuenboii^  the  proportion  may  bo  «ani  to  be  abont  7^8  amongat  the  men 
and  il'S  amongst  the  women. 

It  wDold  no  donbt  bo  prohtid»le  to  still  farther  anolj'sa  tho  rotoma  and  attempt  to 
localise  the  difier ent  trades  and  olasses  of  oocnpation  in  detail,  bnt  the  space  and  tiine 
before  ms  are  quite  inadeqnato  for  tnoh  u nndertaking^  and  I will  now  prooeed  at  onoe 
to  thoooiuiidontion  of  the  more  general  topio  of  the  dietinotionj  in  on  indnotrial  eenee, 
between  the  mral  and  the  nrhon  parte  of  the  ooentry'. 

P- — Town  Ann  CotnrraT  ImKoemT, 

Borne  few  indications  of  the  diSerenoee  between  the  oircnmstanoee  of  the  town  and  the 
oonntry  as  regards  the  distribation  of  the  working  popolayon  have  been  caeoaU^  given  in  con- 
nection with  those  branches  of  the  general  snbiect  that  have  already  been  treated  of  in  thla 
chapter,  and  as  fir  wm  the  employment  of  child  labonr  is  concerned,  little  more  need  be  said. 

Taking  the  entire  malo  population  of  the  F^iwsidenqy,  mduding  Bind,  the  nrban  portioti 
srill  be  seen  to  averago  18'50  per  cent,  and  if  the  capital  be  e^^nded,  1378  wr  cent,  on 
the  totoh  The  ratio  of  the  nrbm  workers  to  the  entire  prodnotiYe  inpidatioii  o£  thie  mx  is 
13*61  in  the  one  case,  and  IS'fil  in  the  other.  In  the  ProBidency  Sinaien  alone  the  towna 
oontain  with  the  oapital  city;  19'85  of  the  male  population  and  19'90  of  the  workers.  As  regards 
the  other  sex,  for  which  details  are  arailable  for  this  area,  the  proportion  they  bear  in  towns 
is  1 80dj  the  difference  between  the  ee^ces  being  due,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  the  large  excess 
of  males  in  Bombay,  The  ratio  of  town  female  workers  to  the  total  is,  however,  ve^  small,  and 
reaches  on  average  of  no  more  thmi  IS'26  per  cent.  The  effect  of  inednsion  of  the  capital 
oan  be  eeen  by  the  following  oalonlotion.  In  the  fonr  Home  l^visions  the  ratio  of  town  male 
popnlation  in  the  aggr^pote  is  14*30  and  of  town  workers  14'0£.  For  females  the  corresponding 
■ a4' 20  and  10*32  1 . - — - 


proportion  is  ] 


Thus  the  want  of  female  workers  in 
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^mbay  tends  to  inoreaBe  the  diffemnee  between  populatloa  and  workers  by  nearly  two  per 
centu  of  the  populalion  oonoemed,  bat  with  the  other  sex  the  effect  omoante  to  little  over 
one-tenth  of  tut  amonnt. 

The  mairginal  table  gives  the  ratios  of  the  prodnetive  adelt  popnlation  in  the 

aggregate  of 
the  towns  of 
Gnjar4t  C^d 
the  three  lar- 
gest separate- 
ly), jnst  as  the 
corresponding 
ratios  were 
given  a few 
pages  book  for 
the  children. 
In  the  first  se- 
ries, that  of 
the  ratio  of  the 
adult  workers 
to  the  entire 

pnlation,  the  same  featnres  ore  neoeesarOy  distingnishable  os  were  notice^^w£m 
teeating  of  the  children,  name^,  the  decrease  of  the  latter  in  this  class  as  the  agncnltnrol 
element  tended  to  diminidL  £p  the  eeoond  series  the  effect  of  agricolture  is  again  apparent 
in  the  high  ratio  of  the  workers  in  the  ooantry  os  compared  wiOi  that  in  the  town.  This 
featme  ia  most  marked  in  the  female  portion  of  the  commnuity . The  result  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  productive  element  in  this  and  in  the  child  popnlation  of  the  towns  tends  to  make  the 
whole  body  of  workers  appear  in  a lees  r^io  to  the  total  population  than  might  be  expected 
froni  the  l^h  ^noHion  of  msle  odnlte  engaged.  On  comparing  the  stetietica  of  tbeGn-* 
jar4t  towns  with  tnose  of  three  towns  in  the  table-land  of  the  Decoai]  end  ]£am4tic,  itappecoa 
that  in  Poona,  where  there  is  a large  community  of  the  upper  claeses,  Brihmans  of  position 
as  well  as  mendicants  snd  tmemploj^ed,  the  ratio  of  the  females  is  very  low,  whilst  that  of 
the  males  is  bnt  a triQe  above  that  in  ^e  commercial  city  of  Surat,  and  conHidorably  biow 
(hat  prevatUng  in  the  euTTonnding  mral  district.  La  BholApnr,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^pnlotioD  is  not  only  a mnch  buaier  one  than  in  the  capital  of  the  Dock&h,  but  owing  to  the 
bmae,  an  older  one,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  show  a high  ratio  of  workers.  ^Boeidee, 
the  agriooltntal  element  is  more  pronounced  in  this  town.  There  is  ibr  leea  difference  a& 
cordingly,  between  the  ratio  of  the  women  employed  in  the  city  and  of  those  in  the  anmlmd- 
ing  country.  The  lost  characteristic  is  also  very  marked  in  the  smaller  town  of  HubH,  the 
mannfecturing  centre  of  the  KornStin  Here  it  seems  probable  that  the  commercial  element, 
ns  in  Snrat,  tends  to  depress  the  proportion  of  boy- workers,  though  there  ia  not  the  same 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  artisans,  who  ore  equally  respreeented  in  these  districts,* 

a e9»— S2 
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I mnet  now  proofed  to  the  oonfliderefcion.  of  ^lie  differanoe  betweeu  the  two  oommniutiee 
witb  Teepaot  to  the  cl»seee  of  mdnetry  thej  follow,  oa  tHa  point  we  hAve  oot  imfortanstet^ 
on  tho  present  oooaaiozt.  the  aid  that  might  he  given  by  the  a^^tatietioe,  eaioept  for  m few 
mdiTidnAl  caeee.  The  following  t&ble  girea  for  the  whole  PreHidencjj  inolading  Sind, 
the  pToporticmal  distribution  of  ^e  different  clonees  end  orders  of  ooonpatioiie  : — 
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0-80 

007 

(r47 

Id  lodefimie  ...  ... 

... 

... 

2-87 

e-35 

6-17 

3-88 

3-02 

5-46 

5-70 

8-41 

VI 

17  Independ^t 

18  TJuolmd 

... 

... 

... 

0-06 

... 

O'Ol 

... 

0-04 

... 

... 

3m 

38-64 

40-60 

37-84 

62-3C 

73-86 

71-19 

64-18 

Taking  first  the  moles  of  the  dasaes,  not  of  the  orders,  it  eppeATS  that  if  the  oapitaJ  be 
ftdmitted  to  oonsidenttion  with  the  rest  of  the  towns,  the  greateet  difference,  nezt^  of  oourae,  to 
that  of  the  ogricnltnr&l,  will  be  found  in  the  mtioe  of  the  indnstrinl  Dlaasea.  The  oommercial 
comes  after  this,  and,  owing  to  the  inclneion  of  the  TilJage  officers  amongst  the  profesaions>le> 
that  class  beoomee  the  one  m which  the  difference  is  least.  The  diebribntion  hj  Orders  shows 
this  more  fnllj,  se  the  gap  between  town  and  oonnl^  in  the  case  of  the  libei^  profesaionfl, 
even  with  the  Large  contribution  of  TiUage  priests  and  mneioians,  is  very  wide.  As  regards 
transport  and  Commerce,  the  difference  is  mere  marked  in  the  former,  i^oe  the  railway  and 
barber  centres  are  necessarily  more  nrbsn  in  their  location  than  a wide  and  comprehensive 
occupation  like  trade.  In  the  last  class,  that  of  the  indefinite  workers,  it  is  enough  to  select 
the  order  of  which  the  principaJ  component  part  is  general  or  unskilled  labour,  and  this  is 
mnch  mere  nameronsly  represented  in  the  town  than  ^e  country,  even  if  from  the  category 
of  the  former  the  capitid.  be  withdrawn.  With  respect  to  service  and  entertiunmeat  the  latt^ 
dty  has  a very  great  influence  in  the  increase  of  the  projpertien  but  the  mere  scattered  and  lees 
popnlous  towns  are  still  much  above  the  country  districts  with  regard  to  the  relative  number 
of  their  workers  of  this  dass.  Nothing  need  be  said  with  regard  to  agriculture,  and  pastime 
except  that  tho  higher  ratio  of  these  who  deal  with  animals  in  towns,  when  Bombay  la  inclnded, 
as  compared  with  the  oenntry  may  be  noted.  We  have  lastly,  the  large  and  varied  mdustrisJ 
class  to  consider.  In  ^ the  six  orders  of  this,  the  country  ratio  is  belaw  that  of  the  town,  but 
the  difference  is  moat  marked  with  regard  to  textiles,  food,  and  minerala  The  difference  islese  in 
the  case  of  mixed  materials,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  include  the  large  order  of  carpenters! 
and  masons,  and  also  in  workers  in  vegetable  anbstancee,  of  which  firewood  aud  oil,  besides 
cane- work,  form  a large  proportion.  Witbont  entering  into  the  whole  of  the  detaita,  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  mention  with  regard  to  this  class,  that  the  workers  in  wood,  dress,  wool,  hemp,  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  oil,  matting,  firewood,  earthenware,  glass,  ^t,  atone  and  iron,  are  moni 
unmerous  in  the  villages  than  ^e  towns,  since  moat  of  them  are  either  specially  concerned 
with  oonntry  products,  or  adapted  to  supply  the  necessities  and  not  tho  loxaiieia  of  a mmX 
popniatian.  On  the  other  hand,  moat  of  me  metal  working,  save  that  of  the  blacksmith,  andi 
most  of  the  organised  textile  indastiy,  ia  carried  on  in  towns.  The  cnriooB  exception  is  the 
^Idsmith,  who  sosms  to  bo  employ^  in  the  ratio  of  flO  to  every  100  inhabited  vDlag^ 
throughout  the  Preuidency,  and  though  in  the  towns  tho  rate  b more  than  XEl  per  town,  Sba 
gross  number  is  more  in  the  villagea.  The  distribution  of  vUlage  mdustry,  however,  b an 
interesting  and  important  snbject  tost  cannot  be  reached  by  general  afcatbtios  each  as  these, 
BO  1 have  deferred  consideration  of  it  till  the  latter  have  been  completely  brought  under 
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rBTiew,  and  hope  to  take  op  the  mors  detailed  eabject  at  a later  opporfciiiuty.^  The  genefai 
proportion  of  town  indtutnea  to  the  total  nnmher  of  pereonB  engag^  in  the  difterent  oconpa^ 
tioDB  ie  ^own  in  the  Table  of  BnbHOrdere,  on  page  Am  compared  to,  not  the  tot^,  bat  the 

coontcy  workere  alone,  it  will  be  eeen  t^t  only  in  the  case  of  the  ermy  and  navy,  oommerce, 
and  to  aleaa  extent  tranaportj  eervice,  weaving,  and  the  enpply  of  food,  that  the  town  in  the 
HomeDivieiDn  approachea  in  groee  nnmbere  the  aggregate  of  the  ootmtiy,  whilst  it  exoeeda  that 
aggregate  in  the  nr&t  two  fnatanoea  only^  Amongat  the  women  workent  only  mnnidpaJ  aerrioe 
^owB  an  excess  in  the  town,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  rest  of  the  orders  come  within  one-haJf 
the  nnoiber  retamed  frozn  thecountiy^  ^l^di^gthe  larger  divisions,  that  of  classes,  only, 
distribution  of  this  sex  differs  froni  tmt  of  the  males  in  the  gap  between  town  and  ooontry  in 
the  last  class  (which  here  includes  the  anocoupied)  and  fJie  wideet  separation  is  in  thi^  order 
and  not  in  that  of  the  artisans.  It  is  snperdnone  for  me  to  go  farther  into  the  details  of  what 
is  epparently  pbia  enoogh  in  the  table  to  need  no  more  explanation  in  order  to  render  its 
beamge  qmte  dear. 

Q. — Conranisoir  wirn  Tax  Extcbh  fob  1872, 

The  variations  in  the  growth  and  diatribntlon  of  indnstry  from  decade  to  decade  would 
be  one  of  die  moet  osefnl  and  mtoresting  facte  on  whicb  the  oensns  oonld  supply  information, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  at  least  to  any  practical 
pnrpose,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  way  of  Hcompilation  and  abstracticn,  as  well  as  in  the 
system  of  dasaidcatiou^y  1 have  had  the  retam  for  1B72  re-arranged  as  as  poaaihle  in 
accordance  with  the  dassified  list  of  occupations  prescribed  for  the  last  oensne,  bat  the 
reanlts  are  anjrthing  bat  satiafactoiy,  and  can  only  be  accepted  within  very  wide  hmita  The 
following  table,  therefore,  gives  the  djstribntion  of  the  two  years  and  the  differences  on  the 
two  oooasioDD  between  the  respective  c Lessee  only,  omitting  aU  more  detailed  daesification 
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JAUqvhuw  nwt  b«  inud*  for  tbs  ^'misnoo  is  ISBl  of  tbs  sooDpisd  lamslciB  id  towm  id  8Uut,  thssgb  th« 
DuiolHr  Qi  ib w,  jadpn^  from  tba  oarroapDndisg  proportuKi  uanogrit  tha  mnl  popalstioa  will  not  be  snoo^fa  to 
Afloot  MBioiuly  u.^  ox  tliS  ntioe  of  THriittios. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  under  the  droumatanoee,  to  enter  into  the  distribntion  by  smaller 
divisions  than  the  above,  though  a few  remarks  are  called  for  regarding  some  of  the  more 
important  groapa  of  occupations-  Taking  the  retnm  as  a whole,  the  meet  striking  differences 
toe  briefly  theee : first,  the  deoreese  amongst  both  men  and  women  workers  in  ^e  commer- 
cial class,  which  I find  is  due  to  the  entry  under  the  head  of  retail  dealers  of  many  of  those 
who  in  the  return  of  1881  are  recorded,  no  donbt,  as  sellers  of  or  dealers  in  special  wares, 
Snoh  as  grain,  cloth,  and  othere.  The  oonfusion  is  a neceaseury  consequence  of  the  dotermi- 
nation  of  the  class  by  regwding  the  product  only,  and  neglecting  the  use  made  of  it.  The 
next  point  I will  men^on  is  the  decrease  in  the  proEessionto  class.  This  is  most  marked  in 
the  esse  of  the  eab^order  connected  with  religion,  and  ia  due  to  the  amaxing  decrease  in  the 
recorded  number  of  temple  servants,  and  peraons  officiating  in  religions  bniluingsor  sernnes, 
which  amonnts  to  more  than  92  per  cent.  Under  the  head  of  transport,  again,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  porters  and  messen^rs  of  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Passing 
to  the  agricultural  class,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  incresae,  ^ongh  apparent  in  both  sexes,  is 
far  larger  in  the  case  of  the  womeox  Looking  over  the  whole  return,  I am  inclined  to 
attribute  this  partly  to  the.  entry  of  the  wives  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  I qnoted  in 
a former  part  of  this  chapter,  wMch  have  taken  this  class  ont  of  the  nnoconpiod,  and  partly  to 
the  entry  aa  BgricaltnriHts  of  the  women  who  both  spin  and  cultivate,  but  take  to  the 
former  only  when  dUenraged  from  the  latter.  This  will  also  go  far  to  ocoount  for  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  the  industrial  class  amongst  this  sex.  As  for  the  increase  of  the  women  in  the 
professional  class,  1 think  a good  deal  is  doe  to  the  entry  of  the  mnnieipal  employes  in  that 
eLass  when  they  rightly  belong  to  the  industrials-  The  distribution  of  the  population  of  each 
of  the  two  years  irrespective  of  each  other  seems  not  very  dissimilar  except  with  regard  to 


*T]U  bMt  fflOADA  of  scjlftiiig  tb«  mini  vanuniiDLtiea  ii  bj  tba  Mlwbian  ol  viLlAgH  of  ttob 

dUWioi.  dotiul  Unu  obCiuDoil  an  tbon  bo  oobjectod  to  olaer  oxamiiutioa.  1 owo  (bo  ngKwtaoii  of  thn  pita 
t*  Mt.  J.  Ri«be(j,  O.3.L.  CoUooWr  of  AbmwUb^  wd  pvh&pi  thiom  wiU  bo  tuuo  to  tTuJ  myivlf  of  it  boforo 
iht  pilblii»t4QD  of  the  Iftter  portioD  qf  tbi*  irork 

t Bvtti  bi  EampeoD  oenuLtrioa  ADythiag  liB*  porfeotiDii  hi  tliii  brwDch  of  itAtivtial  mitAFpirue  bu  not  jat  been 
attniaed. 
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t1i«  olasaefl  I have  aolected  for  mention  abovei  and  tbo  difference  ie  oonaiderablj  leu  amongttt 
the  men  than  omonget  tbe  other  Bei>  where  agricnlta  re  end  eommeree  ehow  very  wide  direF* 
gences.  It  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that  the  relurn  of  16dl  ie  by  any  meane  complete^  end  no 
one  can  be  eo  conecioua  of  ita  defecte  aa  I am  myaelf^  who  have  seen  it  compiled,  from 
the  original  registerej  and  hare  teetsd  the  latter  by  reference  oTer  and  over  again  to  the 
origb^  eohedolee-  NeTertheleeaj  the  fact  that  the  whole  work  waa  done  under  nniform 
iaatniotione  and  under  uniform  super  ririenj  inatead  of  being  undertaken  independently  at 
the  head-qaarter  station  of  each  coUectorate  tmder  the  oaenal  auperriaton  of  a natiTe  eub^ 
ordinatej  raieea  a strong  preanmpdon  in  fsrour  of  ite  being  a more  correct  return,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  former  one ; but  I haTe  little  doubt  that  the  next  will  ae  far  anrpasa  the 
present  one  ae  I belioTe  the  latter  ie  more  tmetworthy  than  that  which  praoeded  it.  The 
tabnlation  of  occupations  is  a branch  of  the  cenaQS  operatious  that  aboTe  all  others  reqniree 
experience,  and  the  present  attempt  will  go  far,  I towards  lightening  the  labonr  and 

improTing  the  reanlts  in 


i 


BoKsat  Qitt. 

The  conditioiui  of  indestry  in  this  city  sjne  so  eeeenbially  different  from  those  whichf  we 
haTO  seen  to  prevail  in  the  parts  of  the  Prwdency  where  the  population  is  leea  conoentratedf 
that  I ihonld  feel  myself  under  an  obligation  to  enter  into  this  part  of  my  sabjeot  at 
considerable  length,  were  it  not  that  the  analysis  of  the  indnetrial  statistics  of  the  capital  will 
no  doubt  engage  a great  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Health  Officer  who  ia  in  charge  of  the 
Deuaus  operations  there,  and  who  can  add  lo  the  interest  of  the  fignres  by  the  introdnctioa 
of  his  own  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  factoHee  snd  working-places  that  come 
eTory  day  nnder  his  saperrision.  From  the  information  gathered  at  the  enumeration  we 
are  enabled  to  localise  any  special  industry,  and  to  ascertain  the  claeees  of  the  popniataon 
that  are  engaged  in  it — an  adyautage  that  ehoold,  be  made  of  ae  mnch  use  as  possible  in  the 
quarterly  anaLysis  of  the  mortuary  returns,  bat  which  it  is  out  of  tho  qaeation  for  me  to 
attempt  to  combine  with  the  gener^  outlines  of  the  industrial  orgamsaticn  of  the  city  which 
alous  1 am  prepared  to  tmderiake  in  the  present  work, 

Tho  proportional  distribution  of  occupatioDS  in  the  city  is  given  in  the  oomparatiye 
table  at  the  t^ginning  of  the  chapter,  and  a glance  at  it  will  eerre  to  show  the  main  pointe 
in  which  the  city  is  different  hrom  the  rest  of  the  Preddency,  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
high  average  of  dependent  females  with  an  aocompanyiag  high  ratio  of  working  men 
boys.  The  girls,  too,  are  more  engaged  in  some  task  Or  other  than  they  are  elsewhere  ia 
the  area  that  X have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  subject.  The  ratios 
oorreeponding  to  those  given  for  the  towns  in  Gnjardt  at  page  202  will  for  the  capital,  bo 
as  follows dn  the  case  of  male  worhess,  7'87  per  cent,  are  under  fifteen,  which  is  midway 
between  the  proportions  of  town  and  country  in  the  Division  befcn%  taken  as  an  example* 
This  gives  a ratio  to  the  total  hoy  population  of  the  city  of  nearly  L6‘4  per  cent.,  which  ia 
oonsiderably  above  the  country  ratio  in  Gajardt,  As  to  the  workers,  we  find  that  in 
Bombay  they  average  11  6 per  cent,  on  the  entire  body  of  workers  of  tiieir  sex,  or  a propor- 
tion of  fi'b  on  the  wW^le  girl  population.  This  is  above  the  average  for  the  smaller  towns, 
but  below  that  in  the  ogncultnral  distriots.  There  ia,  however,  a very  lam  difference 
between  the  capital  and  the  rest  in  the  ratio  of  women  workers  to  the  total  num  »r  of  women 
in  the  population.  It  is,  in  fact^  below  that  in  the  towns  of  Gujardt  by  nearly  one-third,  and 
little  than  two-thir^  below  that  prevailing  in  the  rural  ^tnota  Thus,  considering 
the  high  proportion  borne  by  the  adults  to  the  total  of  »oh  sex  ia  this  city--^  point  that  waa 
brought  prominently  to  notice  iu  the  fourth  chapter — ^tho  productive  agency  amongst  men 
is  in  a vety  high  ratio  if  the  population  be  taken  as  a whole,  whilst  that  amongst  the  other 
sex  ia  fer  below  what  it  is  in  the  smaller  induslaial  centres, 

I now  pass  on  to  the  actual  workera,  and  their  distribution.  In  the  first  place  the 
chief  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  ratios  of  the  males  as  compared  with  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  Presidency,  is  the  deficiency  of  agricalturiste  who  form  bo  prominent  a feature  in  the 
rest  of  the  rt^ms.  That  class  here  bears  a proportioo  of  only  1^34 per  cent,  of  the  population, 
against  about  42  per  cent,  iu  the  districts.  Ihie  greatest  differences  in  the  respective  classes 
^ occupations,  omittiug  this  of  agricuiture,  are  found,  as  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  industrial 
and  oommeroi^  clssses,  thongh  both  that  which  inclndea  general  Labour  and  the  domeetio 
servant  order  are  in  a relatively  very  high  ratio.  The  table  on  page  208  oppoaite,  in  which 
are  given  the  raticis  first  of  the  claaaes  and  ordera  to  the  total  body  of  workers,  and  secondly, 
that  of  each  sub-order  to  the  total  of  the  order  in  which  it  ia  inclcded,  will  serve  to  place 
fact^  clever  before  the  eye  than  a distribution  like  that  of  the  general  comparative  table^  in 
which  the  large  body  of  the  dependents  is  included.  Using  this  basis,  then,  the  indnstrial  class 
is  fonud  to  comprise  33 '4  per  cent,  of  the  male  workers,  and  43-89  of  those  of  the  other  sex 
who  return  their  occupation.  Next  to  this  comes  the  indefinite  class,  ooneisting,  mainly,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  of  tho  general  body  of  labourers  not  addicted  to  any  special  dass  of  un- 
skilled work.  Thews  average  23*6  iu  the  male  and  33*2  in  the  female  productive  popidation. 
In  the  commercial  class  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  ratios  of  two  sexes,  for  whilst 

the  males  show  a ratio  of  X9-4  the  proporfciou  amongst  tho  women  is  only  0*84,  The  ratios 
in  the  case  of  the  domeatic  and  the  profeseional  clasees  are  nearer  to  equality.  Ajs  regardB 
tho  ordera  and  anh -ordera  few  remarks  from  mo  are  necessary,  and  I can  leave  the  reader  to 
appreoiate  the  details  from  the  return  itself.  1 may  remark,  however,  that  nnder  the  head 
c^f  MnnicipM  Beivioe  are  apparently  induded  many  who  are  rightly  classed  as  police,  labonrars 
p 6 99— &3 
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Or  Tbs  term  merolLontj  too,  is  pssd  in  a wi4sr  BSoAa  tb^a  osoaIj  axtd  inolitdefl,  no 

doubt,  a good  manj  who  ahoald  correctly  be  classed  amongst  other  general  dealers  or. 
If  the  claasiBoaHtion  adopted  for  the  Imperial  rctnra  be  strictlj  followed,  in  the  indoBtrial  class. 
It  is  shove  all  things  neoesasry  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  enomeTation  of  the  city  the 
oecopations  should  be  abstracted  as  they  ore  retnrned,  without  attempting,  as  on  this  occasion, 
to  nae  any  sort  of  preliminary  classihcation.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  greoteab  possible  impedi- 
moota  to  a geaer^  scheme  of  oloi^ilicatioia  that  is  to  be  applied  to  mor^  than  one  community, 
becaose  witaantfulL  knowledge  of  every  occopation  that  has  to  he  classed  the  scope  andarrange- 
ment  of  the  classes  tksmselvee  osanot  be  determined.  Tbs  error  was  not  entirely  avoided,  os 
can  he  seen  in  the  ISupplemeatory  Occupation  Table  I in  Appendix  0,  in  the  case  of  the  abatrao- 
tion  done  under  my  immediate  ins  tractions,  and  the  rfisnLts  hove  shown  me  the  iuconv'enience  of 
the  plan  1 at  Erst  followed  It  is  owing  in  great  measnre  to  the  system  of  abstraction  adopted 
in  the  city  that  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  enumerations  that  have  been  taken  is 
rendered  all  bnt  impossible  with  any  practiCBl  or  satisfactory  resnlt.  The  distribntion  of 
occupations  in  a large  town  like  that  in  qaeation  is  so  wide  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  the 
wiaiTi  items  that  go  the  furthest  in  forming  the  bnlk  of  the  working  classes.  In  Appendix  0 
the  Bupplsmentary  Occupation  Table  li  which  shows  that  whilst  the  selected  occupations 
form  over  98,  and  sometimes  ovorDE  per  cent,  of  the  pnodnotive  orders  of  each  district,  in 
Bombay  they  reach  in  the  aggregate  a mnoh  lower  ratio.  I have,  therefore,  selected  for  the 
present  purpose  the  occupations  that  show  moat  fully  the  respective  degrees  in  which  adult 
and  child  labour  is  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  ratio  of  the  total  is  smaller  on  the  adult  workers  of  both  sexes  than  upon 
that  of  the  childworkors,  especiaHy  in  the  male  series. 
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This  table  shows  us  that  amongat  the  yonng  and  fnU  grown  of  both  sexes  more  persons 
ore  employed  in  general  labour  than  in  any  other  occupation.  Next  to  it  cornea  cotton-spinning 
in  the  mills  amongst  the  children,  and  domestic  service  in  the  case  of  those  of  larger  growth. 
The  manufacture  of  hlankets  and  the  like  by  hand  stands  high  amongst  the  females,  both 
young  and  adult,  whilst  maritime  pursuits  and  commerce  take  the  corresponding  place, 
though  in  a far  lower  ratio,  amongst  the  men.  The  boys  are  still  more  subdivided,  and 
return  no  other  markedly  high  ratios  for  any  occapation.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  no  cthor 
occupation  but  that  of  cotton  manufacture  in  mills  does  the  proportion  of  the  young  to  the 
total  approach  one  quarter.  This  introduces  the  question  of  the  child  labonr  in  the  large 
establishments  like  those  now  so  plentiful  in  Bombay.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  from  the 
returns,  there  aro  33,548  persona  engaged  in  this  class  of  work,  of  whom  19,794  are  men, 
6,1  BE  women,  1,850  girls  under  fifteen,  and  6,7lB  boys  under  the  same  age.  Bat  in  addition 
to  these  there  is  the  large  class  of  those  who  returned  their  occupation  as  that  of  labour  only, 
without  qaalificaticn,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  these,  too,  are  employ^ 
from  time  to  time  in  the  mills,  so  that  the  total  number  of  mill-hands  may  be  taken, 
according  to  the  Census,  to  he  nearly  36,000,  or  9'5  per  cent.  o£  the  working  community,  and 
of  these  about  8,000  are  probably  under  fifteen. 

In  order  not  to  omit  entirely  the  important  elefment  of  caste  or  race  in  the  distribution 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  dby,  I add  the  following  short  abstract  which  shows  ret^hlj 
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the  diiSerent  WftjB  in  whicli  the  Tariexui  oompo&eiit  parte  of  the  commuaity  are  etnplojedj 
and  the  exteot  to  which  they  relatii^ely  cootribote  towards  the  prodaottve  population  *— 
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The  Large  elaaa  of  iiiiB<!elLui.eoas  Hindus^  the  Kegrooe  and  the  Chinese  haTO  boon  omitted 
&om  the  abore  table,  the  hint  oa  aocouiit  of  ifca  hetemgeneoas  oompoaitioa,  the  othem 
because  their  numbers  ere  ineigoificent-  With  regard  to  the  males  it  most  be  reeclleoted  that 
the  sellera  of  cotton  piece-goods  and  grain  are  included  not  in  the  coxamercial  but  in  the 
indnstrial  class,  an  arrangement  which  seiioaBly  affects  the  distribution  of  the  Jain^  Bhdtia^ 
and  Brahman  workers.  Amongst  the  indeBnito  oocnpatioDs  in  the  last  column,  labonr  and 
mendicancj  are  the  only  two  that  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  affect  the  low-castes  and 
the  Br4hmans  reapectiTelj.  As  regaAls  the  females,  I need  only  point  cat  that  of  the  SO, 441 
werkens  which  form  the  basis  of  the  abore  calcnletionsj  and  who  number  altogetlter  14  per 
cent,  of  the  collectible  classes,  OTer  lOjCOO  are  Milhammadans,  and  the  workers  of  this  sex 
amongst  the  Bhitias,  Jains  and.  Jewe  number  less  than  200  respectively  and  of  the 
Enrasian  women  3@  are  at  work  at  alb  Under  these  circnmstances  the  actnel  returns  are 
probably  mote  instrnctive  than  the  proportional  redactions  which  are  wanted  for  larger  aggre* 
^tes.  In  Appendix  C (page  Ixxxi)  wiQ  be  found  the  return  with  which  1 have  been 
furnished  by  Municipi^ity,  and  which,  though  I am  unable  before  the  publication  of  this 
work,  to  ntilize  as  I shonld  have  wished,  is  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  two  Tolnablc  oenea 
of  calcidatioDs,  one,  the  distribution  of  class  by  ocenpation,  and  the  other,  that  of  occupation 
by  cloea,  botih  essential,  as  1 mentioned  above,  in  estimating  the  sanitary  conditions  and 
contingencies  of  a crowd,ed  city. 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  ocenpations  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  aeies  amongst  different  sections 
FemalM  Mr  ' * ' ' " ' • ^ - ..... 

1,000 

"SO  r ■’ 

00  valuable  i 

amongst  the  W4mas  and  other  traders,  except  those  from 
Gnjarat,  whioh  is  within  easy  distance  by  rail,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  settle  with  their  Emilies,  and  as  thia  class  is  one 
in  which  the  women  take  but  a nomiiialj  if  any,  share  In  the 
husiueBa,  and  have  no  special  occupation  of  their  own,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  influx  of  these  families  goes  towards 
B welling  the  large  number  of  unoccupied  women,  which  is 
the  Ica^Pg  feature  in  the  city  from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  females  is  far  above  the 
average  in  the  case  of  the  Parbhag,  too,  a caste  indigenous  to 
the  island  and  of  a position  to  maintain  their  female  relatives 
nnocenpied.  It  is  the  same  with  the  brass  and  goldaiaitbe, 
whilst  the  Mar^thds  and  Mahdrs,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
immigrant  labouring  classes.  Import  a rather  high  average 
proportion  of  females  with  thorn,  and  it  is  from  amongst  these 
I l^lieve,  that  the  factories  arc  mostly  recruited.  I have 
omitted  mention  of  the  BiAhmans,  whose  wives  and  daughters  also  belong  to  the  nnocenpied 
doK,  bat  the  proportion  of  such  reLstivea  is,  according  to  the  table  given  in  ChapterlT,  compa- 
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ratirelj  low.  It  ie  time  open  to  ^urmiso  thAt  fcha  artisan  olaasj  not  flndingj  ils  in  tho  Tiling?, 
work  for  thoir  women  to  perform  apart  from  the  oaete-fnnotiona>  and  tkeir  own  buaine«a, 
being,  it  may  be  nasamed,  muob  more  lacratiTO  in  tbo  capital  oity,  keep  the  female  portion 
of  the  oommimitj  in  idJenesa,  which  fact,  together  with  tbo  large  proportion  of  the  women 
of  the  upper  olaaeeB,  tends  necessarilj  to  rednce  the  ratio  of  wemen-workere,  wbicli  would 
otherwise  be  raised  hy  the  immigration  of  the  coltxTating  and  depressed  clsesee* 

In  ooncInsioB,  I will  offer  a few  words  regarding  tho  difference  between  this  city  and 
^ t Cftlootta  from  an  economic  point  of  Tiow,  The  margiaal  table 

C^mparimm  wrfA  ^ lecmitod  mainly  by  adnlto,  and  that  the 

proportion  of  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40  is  nearly  identical  in  both.  As  regards 

the  diatribation  by  age  of  the  other  bok 
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of  both  male  and  femalop  howeror,  the 
oaetem  city  is  less  abnormal  than  Bom- 
baj»  It  18  farther  noticeable  that  tlue 
ratio  of  the  oldj  is  higher  in  Calcutta. 
The  latter  featare  may  be  doe  to  the 
higher  ratio  of  the  commercial  element 
in  that  city,  aa  it  may  be  presumed  that 
trade  18  more  prone  to  hx  itself  in  one 
place  than  the  manual  indnatry  that  forma 
the  mainstay  of  the  Bombay  immigrant, 
whose  work  in  the  capital  lasts  only  during  the  prime  of  hia  j^e.  Both  cities  are  largely 
reomited  from  ontai  do,  but  the  position  of  Cslcetta  renders  it  more  sjcoeesible  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbonrho^  than  its  insular  compeer,  so  that  the  cultivated  and  fertile  laud  of 
the  Hooghly  valley  supplies  with  ease  a foreign  population  such  as  cannot  reach  Bombay 
from  nearer  than  the  coast  Of  over  salt-marshes  aod  muddy  swamps,  Thos  though  the 
ratio  of  those  bom  in  the  city  itsolf  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  Iwth  cases,  the  ratio  of 
those  bom  within  the  immediate,or  suburban  neighbourhood  is  much  higher  in  Calcutta. 

The  real  question  is  the  ohjocft  for  which  tho  people  inimigraio.  This  in  Calcutta  may 

be  either  cdncatiou  or  commerce,  but  in 
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Bombay,  though  both  these  are  fully  re^ 
presented,  the  bulk  of  the  immigration  is 
with  a view  of  employment  in  the  factorieei 
Thus  the  distribution  of  the  industrial  po- 
pnlation  differs  considerehly  from  that  in 
the  eastern  city,  as  is  shown  in  the  mar- 
giual  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
difference  in  the  latioa  of  the  males  in  the 
oommefTCisl  and  industarial  ciafleee  are 
nearly  in  eqnilibriuDi  in  the  two  cities,  the 
excess  of  industry  in  Bombay,  being  but 
a fraction  below  the  excess  commeroe 
ID  Cyoutla.  The  femaJe  workers  show  less  uniformity,  though  Bombay  has  still  a larger 
proportion  of  industrials,  to  which  class  uo  doubt  some  of  the  last  in  ^e  list  shonld  bo 
trai^erred.  The  greatest  differmice  is  found  in  the  domestic  olaai,  oomposed  chiedy  of 
servants,  in  which  Bombay  appears  far  behindhand,  though  the  males  occupied  in  this 
capacity  beat  a higher  ratio  than  they  do  in  Calcutta.  Comparisous  of  this  descriptiou  are 
necea^rily  meagre,  bat  the  few  words  1 have  said  above  serve  to  denote  the  maiu 

distinctiou  between  the  two  chief  cities  of  India,  namely,  hrst^  the  auperierity  in  commerce 
of  the  one,  and  in  iuduatry  of  the  other,  the  latter  nocessitstiDg  a larger  employment  of 
immigrant  labour  of  the  lower  class,  and  thereby  raising  the  ratio  of  tho  young  and  dimi* 
niahii^  that  of  the  old  amongst  the  commauity  ba  a whole.  The  practice  of  bringing  whole 
families  of  the  labouring  class  to  Bombay  and  of  there  finding  employment  for  auch 
of  them  as  are  of  an  ago  to  work  is  one  which  is  growing  with  the  expansioa  of  tho  mill- 
indnstry,  and  has  the  effect  of  materially  modifying  the  agc-statiaticB  of  the  city.  With 
its  eff^  upon  the  general  health  of  the  community  or  ol  tbe  special  olasa  now  being 
introduced  to  the  labour-market  I leave  othei?  of  more  experience  to  deal. 

SlMB. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  in  former  portions  of  this  work  to  treat  Sind  as  other  than 
an  integral  part  of  tho  Pmaideucy,  but  for  several  reasons,  some  of  which  have  been  mention* 
ad  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  preceding  remarks,  it  seems  advisable  to  exolude  the  outlying  diatriot 
return  from  the  general  tables  ^ oocupatiou.  It  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  difference  in 
climate,  partly  to  that  in  the  system  of  agricuUuro  and  partly,  egaiu,  to  tho  political 
features  of  tbe  Province  that  there  is  such  a wide  divergence  here  from  the  normal  results 
of  the  rest  of  the  PreBideucy.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  difference  lies  in  the  high 
proportion  of  the  unoccupied,  especially  of  the  weaker  sex,  a differenoo  which  the  greater 
proportion  of  cbildrsn  does  not  suffice  to  cover.  Taking  the  ProTiuoe  as  a whole,  there  are 
no  more  than  eight  women  in  a hundred  who  have  returned  any  occupation,  and  those  are  in 

* Tb«!i«  la  a gliflht  «nfior  la  this  ratio,  owing  to  a muprint  involvtug  a f«w  hufidnd  women  in  Clam  Y| 
in  tbo  Cftlcatta  tabla 
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great  tneaffore  oouoeatnteS  iti  two  nliisaBa  nametj  that  of  labour  and  that  of  apinniag  jLh  for 
the  net  of  the  popolationj  the  eotaparatiTepauoitj  of  agrionltumte  and  the  ooixeeqtieiitly  h^her 
ratio  of  the  nmakilled  labonrere  are  to  be  noted*  The  table  on  page  30S  ehowe  a cxjmpaTatiTelj 
small  proportion  ol  the  profeanonal  olaaB,  which  ia  dne  almost  entirely  to  the  absen^K  in 
Sind  of  the  hereditary  TUlage  staff  wMoh  oontHbntes  bo  lankly  to  this  order  in  the  older 
Mrttone  of  the  territorr  to  which  this  review  relatee.  On  aoooont  of  these  peculiar 
leatirree  it  haa  been  found  reij  difficolt  to  distribute  b j independent  oalcnlation  the  agncol* 
tojnd  i^palation  of  Sind  aooording  to  a^,  so  that  in  the  statistics  of  agriooltiire  which  are 

g>en  in  the  anpplementary  portion  of  this  volume,  there  is  but  little  to  be  said  regarding 
e onltivating  <naBsee  of  that  Provinoe,  and  what  has  been  recorded  either  from  the  oensns 
return,  the  district  registers,  or  bv  oaJcalation  from  other  data,  is  not  to  be  held  of  the  same 
anthori^  as  that  of  the  districts  better  known  and  settled  in  the  tHviiiions  that  hare  been 
longer  under  British  role. 

1 haTe  now  passed  in  review  most  of  the  mformation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns, 
though  much  has  been  left  in<»mpletelj  anal jeed,  owing  to  the  neoestitj  of  publishing  this 
work  within  a Bpeoided  time.  An  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  to  discriminate 
between  the  tmstworthj  and  the  arroneons  ngnme,  and  to  apportioo  to  each  series  its  apparent 
Value  as  a statistical  record.  Where  the  original  ached nle  is  in  ^ult  the  fw>t  huM  been  mentioaed 
in  order  that  on  a future  oceasion  thepreliininarj  instractioas  might  be  framed  so  ae  to  meet 
any  real  difficulty  of  definition  or  explanation.  Nor  have  the  errors  arisiag  in  the  oounie  of 
abstraction  been  puaed  over  in  silenoe,  though  it  ia  probable  that  these  cannot  wholly  be 
avoided  by  any  preoantion  save  that  of  succeesive  and  independent  abstraction  by  different 
gann  of  operators,  a prooedore  that  entails  at  least  double  the  time  and  expense  that 
are  likely  to  be  available.  Many  defeota  appear  on  the  very  face  of  the  work,  others  will  be 
equally  dusoeraible  by  the  practised  etatistioian,  whilst  there  are  some,  no  douhti  of  the  clses 
mentioned  just  now,  that  would  remain  hidden  in  the  tables  themselves  nnless  brought  to 
notice  by  one  who  seen  the  process  of  ooUection  of  the  data  from  the  original  house- 
hold return  to  the  ffnal  check  of  Cue  compiled  tables.  Of  all  these  no  one  is  more  oonscious 
than  myself,  hut  there  U nevertheless  a certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  operations  of  the  census  of  last  year,  imperfect  in  many  ways  as  Uiey  were, 
a solid  fonndsction  for  future  enumerations  has  bmn  tnidj  so  that  it  is  probable,  that  even 
without  the  spread  of  iutelligence  and  information  which  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
interval,  tiie  aocnraty  of  the  next  oeuans  will  exceed  that  of  the  censos  of  1S81  in  quite  as 
high  a degTM  aa  that  in  which  the  tatter  may  be  h^d  to  be  more  oorrect  than  the  one  wMek 
preceded  it  in  1872. 
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THE  LAND  AND  ITS  CULTIVATORS, 

Wkait  hsm  m-ltteu  abp^t  aud  oocupatioa  will  ha.vG  claarlj  indicated 

the  important  place  taheu  oy  agricpiltara  in  the  social  and  indnstrial  eoononij  of  the  com- 
ma aitjr  to  the  enataeration  of  which  the  present  work  relates,  Eoaghlj  spsakin^^  one-third 
of  the  entire  papnlation  are  engaged  iiij  and  two-thirdi  live  hj,  the  cultivation,  of  the  eoil.  If 
the  anproduptiTe  classes  be  left  out  of  the  calculatioDj,  three -fifths  of  the  mmainderp  which 
represCats  the  working  olemeat  of  the  countryi  arc  emplojed  on  the  lanA 

Taking  this  class  of  ocoupation  again,,  frorn  a reveune  point  of  riewp  it  will  be  Been 

from  the  marginal  table  that  it  is  onlj  in  exceptional 
localities^  where  there  ie  probably  a oeneentTation 
of  traffic  preceding  the  dispersal  of  produce,  asj 
for  instancCj  at  Ahmed4b&d,  that  the  receipta  from 
the  land  do  not  reach  an  average  proportion  to  the 
entire  rovenne  of  the  district  of  more  than  60  per 
cent.  There  most  also  ho  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  local  cess  which^  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
last  portion  of  this  Note,  is  paid  by  the  cKscapants 
of  landi  and  for  the  most  part  varies  with  the 
area  in  private  ocenpation.  This  scarce  of  revenae 
hsa  not  boon  inolndcd  in  the  rpocipta  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  marginal  calculations,  because 
it  is  not  an  actnal  State  charge,  and  it  ia  nnocrtain, 
moreover,  whether  it  ia  included  in  the  groae 
revenue  of  the  distiict  in  the  statementa  from  which 
the  latter  waa  aacartainod.  On  the  above  con- 
siderations it  has  been  thought  aa  well  to  treat  of 
this  subject  apart  from  ^e  ordinary  details  of 
popnlation,  and  to  thus  get  the  opportanity  of  a 
somewhat  fuller  atatisticeJ  examiDation  of  the  data 
with  which  the  Censas  Department  has  been  snp- 
plied  from  the  enrrent  reoorde  of  district  admiois-' 
tration. 

It  appears  convenient  to  take  np  the  snbject  in  the  following  order  of  its  main  sub- 
nivitiaitQfSitbieci,  divLaions,  First  of  all  there  is  the  soil  itself,  then  the  class  of 

the  population  that  live  by  it,  thirdly  the  revenne  derived  from 
it  for  the  pnhlio  treasnry  as  well  ae  that  which  it  is  possible  to  derive  nnder  different 
oondifcions.  After  the  consideration  of  these  three  factors  iadopeadeutly  of  each  other,  their 
mataal  relations  have  bo  be  examined,  and  a few  lines  are  required  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  the  land  amon^b  its  tillers,  of  the  charge  amongst  the  persons  that  pay  it  and 
over  the  land  on  which  it  is  fixed,  in  its  main  varieties.  In  Edition  to  these  points  there 
are  perhaps  a few  others  that  may  have  to  receive  passing  notii^. 

It  ia  necesaajy  before  he^nning  to  examine  the  returns  themselves  to  show  distincOy 

JSsjunu  tn%d  now  far  they  are  representative  of  actually  recorded  faofa,  and 

how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  snpplemented  by 
oalcnlation.  With  regard  to  the  population  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with,  which  may  be  taken 
first  as  most  intimately  connected  with  the  censns,  it  wiU  Jie  noticed  that  in  the  gonersl 
abstract  which  forms  the  be^nning  of  the  series  of  tables  of  this  group  of  statistics  the 
entire  number  is  subdivided  into  the  two  classes  of  workers  and  dependents.  The  former  are 
those  returned  at  the  census,  the  latter  have  been  calculated  from  other  data.  It  will  thns 
bo  soon  that  whilst  tho  actnallj  working  popalation  amongst  the  agriculturists  amounts  to 
no  more  than  35 ‘9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  communl^,  the  total  number  supportod  by  agri- 
culture rwchee  a ratio  of  more  than  65  per  oeot.  The  method  of  calculation  employed  was, 
vithont  doubt,  mathomaticsILy  defective,  but  gives  a fair  approximation  to  tho  probahlo 
proportion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  nooessary  lo  have  the  nnmoer  of  adult  males  as  a base  of 
compntatiom  This  was  not  a detail  requir^  for  tho  Imperial  Census  tables,  and  as  stated 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  was  directly  obtained  for  the  Qnjardt  Division  only,  of  sJl 
outside  the  capital  city.  For  the  rest  of  the  districts  it  was  cal<^ated  according  to  the 
mean  ratio  between  that  of  (1)  the  agricnlturists,  and  (2)  of  the  adults  of  all  classeo  bo  the. 
population,  the  average  for  Gnjardt,  a pcmnlation  of  over  2,800,000,  being  used  for  tbe  other 
term.  As  far  as  the  males  are  concernea  this  procedure  seems  to  have  divided  the  workers 
by  a^  in  very  fair  proportioufl,  but  the  diHerence  between  one  part  of  the  Ptesidency  and 
another  as  regards  the  employment  of  women  ia  agriculture  is  so  great  that  the  re1ative> 
strength  of  girl  and  women  workers  was  calculated  by  comparing  the  ratio  to  the  popufatiain 
of  the  district  eonoerned  of  female  cultivators  together  with  that  of  adult  women  there, 
to  the  pipportion  of  adult  women  engaged  in  cultivation  in  Gnjarit.  Thus  to  each  factor 
waa  attributed  ^peotivel^  a due  proportion  of  the  inflaeuce  in  determining  tho  quantity, 
whereas  by  taking  alone  either  the  age  or  the  relative  prevalence  of  agricultiiral  work  amoo,^ 
the  femmes,  the  result  would  have  been  either  too  high  or  too  low,  according  to  tlio 
mere  weight  of  the  single  constant.  More  accurate  methods  of  computing  probabnitt^  of 
this  sort,  no  doubt,  exist,  but  their  application  is  a matter  of  time,  and  thus  they  were  prac- 
tically shat  oat  from  beingof  utility. 
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In  tlio  next  plftcej  r&bnma  of  urea  nqniro  explanation*  As  tHa  population  dealt 

0/  Ar^  with  is  that  of  tho  ontiro  Preoidencyj  (deauctin^  onli?  the 

^ oompafatirely  non-agricaltoral  oommunitj  dwelling  m the  City 

and  on  the  laland  of  Bombay),  it  is  essential  that  the  area  with  whioh  the  retom  of 
population  is  to  be  compared  ahonld  be  that  with  which  this  popnlation  is  in  fact  concerned. 
Now,  leaving  Sind  for  the  presoni  ont  of  the  qaeetion,  imder  the  rereuae  sjatem  in.  force  hi 
the  Preeidcncj  Division,  fall  details  of  Eneaanretnenta  and  enltivation  are  available  from  tho 
current  administrative  reoords  only  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  land  that  is  under  the 
raiatwdri  tenure  wilhont  the  interreutiou,  that  is,  of  a turd  party  between  the  State  and  the 
person  with  whom  it  makes  the  agreement  about  the  land|  but  in  every  district  there  is  a 
certain  portion,  varying  from  4 to  over  50  per  cent*  of  the  ^tal  area,  the  revenue  from  which^ 
or  the  right  to  collect  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  made  over  to  private  persons.  It  been, 
already  mentioned  at  pa^  6 of  this  Tolume,  that  the  introduction  of  the  survey  In  detail 
into  whole  vill^ee  of  tins  sort,  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  grantee,  and  there  is  much  of 
this  class  of  land,  therefore,  which  has  not  yet  Wen  measured . Again,  even  with  regard  to 
the  smi^ler  grants  of  this  dosoription  which  oompnaa  less  than  a village,  and  which  are 
interspersed  amongst  the  raiatwdri  land,  there  u nothing  on  record  about  the  detail  of 
arabiiity,  occupancy  or  the  like,  of  a nature  to  be  of  nee  lu  tables  of  the  description  now 
under  oonsideratton.  The  acti^  extent  of  the  area  nnder  bo^  these  classes  of  land  is  in 
most  cases  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of  their  boandariee,  tbongh  this  is  necessarily 
but  a very  mdimentary  method.  Accepting,  however,  the  entire  area  of  the  dUatrict 
be  that  recorded  at  the  revenue  survey,  and  having  at  hand  the  detail  of  raiatwdii  land,  tho 
only  Donrse  left  to  determine  the  relative  distribution  of  details  in  the  nnsurveyed  area  is 
the  calculation  of  tho  missing  areas  proportionately  from  the  more  or  less  accorata  return 
for  the  other  class  of  tsnd.  Any  one  with  revenne  or  survey  experience  wUl  eee  that  this 
is  bnt  a rongh  method,  and  that  before  it  becomes  accurate  there  are  facial  circnmatances 
to  be  taken  into  censtderation  which  must  neceaiArily  escape  the  addition  of  their  respective 
inflaenoe  on  the  result  when  merged  in  a general  formula  of  the  kind  just  mentioned.  For 
instance,  whilst  the  uimmble  area  of  a whole  uasnrveyed  village  probably  bears  about  the 
same  ratio  ih>  tho  total  that  the  oorreBponding  class  of  soil  does  in  a surveyed  village,  the 
ratio  of  the  cultivable  land  in  actual  occupaUon  may  be  &r  less  than  in  the  latter,  and,  to 
take  a seoO'nd  instance,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  case  of  what  may  be  termed  village 
alienations  Or  the  land  held  on  specisJ  terms  in  miatwdii  vdlagea,  the  proportion  of  nnarable 
■oil  Is  lees  than  It  Is  la  the  aggregate  of  Lands  in  the  whole  subdivision.  Whilst  claiming, 
thou,  for  the  resalts  of  the  method  of  calculation  adopted  no  more  than  the  title  of  a fair 
approximation,  it  must  be  pointed  Out  that  to  have  omitted  this  class  of  land  altogether,  or 
to  nave  aasumed  it  all  to  have  been  inolnded  in  the  claas  of  occupied  land,  because  aa  &r  aa 
the  fiscal  interests  of  the  State  are  ooucemed,  the  sum  paid  as  Tent-charge  is  diatribubed  over 
the  whole  area,  would  have  been  still  further  from  the  truth. 

In  gronping  the  diitriots  for  the  tables  eoamected  with  this  subject  the  distinction 
drawn  has  been  between  those  in  which  the  survey  has  been  complete  and  those  where 
operations  are  either  still  in  progress  or  were  never  quite  carried  out.  In  the  latter  class 
have  been  included  Batndgiri  and  Elinara,  whilst  IChindesh,  where  there  was  only  a partial 
survey  of  the  area  not  actually  under  cnlbivation  or  at  least  occupied  for  tillage,  has  been 
joined  to  them,  aince  the  area  difEem  considerably  in  the  survey  and  the  ^ministrativo 
return.  The  outlying  province  of  Sind  has  been  takefn  as  an  entirelj  separate  item,  not  only 
because  the  (euur^,  ayatem  of  cultivation  and  aasessment,  are  didcrent  from  those  that  pre- 
vail in  the  older  divisions,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Ukelibeod  of  an  administrative  transfer 
before  the  next  eeusos,  which  will  render  it  useful  to  have  an  independent  record  of  the 
atatiatios  mow  available  with  regard  to  it.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentLoued  that  as  this  series 
of  statistics  is  mdepeadent  of  the  returns  that  have  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  the  airaugement  of  the  districts  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
adn^lstrative  divisous,  ia  preference  to  those  suggested  by  other  considerations  for  the 
Collocatiou  of  more  generally  uniform  dednotioms. 

A-— Tot  Laiim. 

The  first  of  the  actual  returns  to  be  brought  to  notice  Is  that  relating  to  the  land  and 
„ , ^ ^ . . „ . , floal.  This  occupies  columna  8 to  17  of  the  general  abstract 

SiMtt£dn.  Appendix  C,  where  tho  two  classes  of  land,  that  about 

which  details  are  ascertained  and  that  for  which  the  details  have  to  be  supplied  by  calcula- 
tion, are  given  in  a single  item.  Before  entering  upon  this,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
refer  to  the  first  part  (A)  of  the  comparative  tables  that  precede  ibis  Note,  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  of  which  are  shown  the  relative  areas  of  raiatwdri  and  other  Isjid.  It  ehould 
be  understood  that  the  term  ordl?»ary  there  used  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  land  subjected 
to  what  is  known  as  the  survey  tenure,  and  has  the  rent  charge  on  it  both  fixed  and  levied 
in  the  ordinary  manner  and  to  the  ordinary  amount.  In  the  succeeding  column  the  term 
favowred  implies  that  the  land  is  held  on  some  tenure  other  than  that  customary  under  the 
survey  system.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a leas  rent-charge  or  not ; as  a rule,  it  doee, 
thongh  there  are  eloeptions  in  nearly  ovsiy  distriot.  There  is  other  land  nnder  this  title 
that  la  held  on  special  terms  as  to  the  oolleotion  or  distribaUan  of  the  charge,  and  there  is 
a third  on  which  no  rout-charge  ia  le  vied  at  all.  The  distinction  is  here  drawn  simply  for 
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tlLd  parpoee  flhowin^  ihe  laod  tliaA  oampletely  registered  in  tlie  Tillage  acooente  in  ^ ita 
details  apart  fram  that  tegardiii^  wbieh  ooEaparatirely  little  is  IcfLown.  From  this  distioio* 
tion,  therefore,  the  relatiTe  Talae  of  the  approximatione  made  in  the  gesierol  ahstraot  ma; 
be  appreciated. 

The  highest  propoiticn  el  faroured  land  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  Paneh  Mah^,  where 
there  are  a niunbOT  of  Tillages  th^  poeseea  the  priTilege  of 
lent-chwge  of  their  area  in  the  Imnp,  and 
apparently  at  a rate  coneiderahlj  below  the  aseesameat  under 
the  flttrrey  claafiihcation.  Next  to  this  district  oome  two  almost  at  the  extremitiee  of  the 
Presidency  (exoladlng  Bind^  be  it  nnderstood)  namely,  Kaira  and  Belgwim.  In  Ejora,  aa  in 
Panch  B£ah&ie,  its  neighbonr,  the  dietuaction  between  the  two  classes  is  more  fisul  than 
politics],  and  la  in  great  meaanre  oonoeraed  with  the  asqe^^ont  of  the  anneal  charge  and 
the  distribntion  of  the  Tilla^  area.  In  the  soath,  both  Belgaom  and  Dh4rwitr  contain 
the  remnants  of  an  old  and  bjegons  politioal  system,  under  which  land  was  granted  under 
conditioim  of  this  description  to  ooart-faTonritea,  ecclssiastioal  or  secalsr.  It  is  the  same  in 
Sit4m  and  Poena,  where  a great  proportion  of  the  grants  are  of  oomparatiTet  j reoent 
creationj  dating  from  the  r^ms  of  the  Peshwa.  In  AhmedAbid,  and  to  a smaller  extent  in 
Broach,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  Tested  in  T^nlcdira,  or  large  estate-holders, , 
moetlj  Hajpnts,  or  of  ^ahatria  extraction.  Many  of  these  haTO  been  emweyed,  Uiough  the 
current  details  regarding  their  cnltiratioD  and  reTonne  are  not  aTsilable, 

In  the  majority  of  the  rest  of  the  districts  the  land  of  the  faTonred  dees  consists,  as  a 
rale,  of  a few  isolated  TiUsges,  the  rent  charge  on  which  is  assigned  to  priFate  indiridnals, 
Buad  of  a oonstderable  quantity  of  village  alienatious,  either  personal  or  in  return  for 
the  performance  of  villa^  serrioe,  or  on  certain  other  tpeoial  conaide rations.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  alienations  is  generally  tower  in  the  Konkan  than 
elsewhere,  and  in  the  sarreyed  portion  of  K^nara,  and  probably  thronghoat  that  dtstrict 
there  is  little  alienated  land  beyond  a oomparatiTely  small  area  assigned  for  the  support 
or  nsnfrot  of  a religious  house.  On  the  whole,  aboni  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Burrejea  area 
may  be  token  to  be  held  on  other  than  the  ordinary  raiatw^  terms. 

!Ihe  next  point  lor  consideration  is  the  relatiTe  proportion  of  the  arable  and  nnarable 
D . eoiL  It  is  as  well  to  preface  this  with  the  remark  that  in 

and  ^ discussing  matters  which,  like  the  soil  and  other  physical  fea- 

tures, present,  and  are  capable  of  such  numerous  variaticns,  it 
is  fruitless  to  consider  them  except  in  large  aggriBgates,  each  as  the  admiuistratiTo  DiTtsions 
where  there  generally  inms  out  to  be  some  degree  of  nniformity  prevailing  thronghoat  the 
whole  aroa^  Thie  does  not  apply,  howoTer,  to  a diTision  like  the  northern,  which  includes 
with  Gujar&t,  the  two  moat  northerly  coUeotcratee  of  the  Hlonkan,  Nor,  again,  would  it 
^ppty  to  the  Bouthern  Division,  if  B^n&giri  and  Kdnara,  both  of  which  belong  to  it,  were 
induded  in  theee  calculations. 

The  details  now  to  be  considered  are  giTen  in  oolumofl  6 and  9 of  the  first  portion  of 
the  oomparative  laible.  From  theee  it  will  be  seen  that  the  districts  in  which  the  porportion 
of  nnarable  land  is  the  highest  are  Th&na,  Kol&ba  and  Broach,  not  to  mention  the  surveyed 
portion  of  K^oara  and  the  coast  district  of  Satn^giri.  In  Th^na  not  Only  there  a con- 
siderable area  of  forest  and  hill,  but  ^e  coast  is  fringed  with  a large  expanse  of  salt 
marsh,  or  what  is  from  time  to  time  a salt  marsh.  To  a lesser  extent  it  is  the  same  in 
Kol&b^  la  Broach  there  is  not  only  a good  deal  of  salt  land,  but  in  the  rivers  Narbada 
and  Mahi  there  are  respectiTely  large  islands  used  as  grasing  ground  for  cattle,  and  not, 
therefore,  cnltiTable^  Ahmed4bdd  ocntsine  hilly  country  in  the  north-east,  salt  marsh 
along  the  western  coast  of  ths  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  inland  marshes  as  well.  It  also  borders 
on  the  Eann  of  Catch  at  its  western  extremity,  la  the  class  of  nnarable,  it  should  be 
understood,  is  included  all  land  not  aTsilable  for  tillage,  so  that  whether  the  area  has  been 
assessed  or  not  under  the  surTey  it  will  come  nnder  this  cafcegoiy  if  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  as  in  the  case  of  Tillage  common,  forest-land,  and  cuJtiTable  areas  set  apart  for 
similar  purposes.  This  provision  materally  raises  in  some  districts  the  praportion  the  nn- 
arable  ar^  bears  to  the  total,  more  oa  the  table-laud  than  in  Qajar&t  or  on  the  coast.  In 
Khiindesh  and  the  west  of  N4sik  there  is  a considerable  area  corered  with  hill  and  forest, 
whilst  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Deccau  the  nnarable  area  is  partly  hill,  quite  hare  of 
trees,  partly  arid  and  stony  plain  In  Eatn^giri  the  sheet  rock  lies  very  near  the  Burfaoe, 
and  in  most  of  the  coast-touching  districts  there  is  a good  deal  of  hilly  country.  It  is 
Carions  to  note  that  the  districts  in  which  the  relatiTe  proportion  of  nnarable  land  is  least 
are  not  those  in  which  the  oultivation  is  highest  and  the  demand  for  land  presamably  most 
keen,  bat  ShoHpur  and  Eal&dn,  dtstricta  where  there  is  perhaps  the  least  variety  of  crop  of 
any  in  the  Presidency,  and  v^ere,  as  will  ^pear  hereafter,  the  soil  ia  of  the  poorest 
quality  of  any  recorded  in  the  surrey  books.  In  these  two  districts  it  appears  the  average 
ratio  of  oultirable  land  to  the  total  area  is  respectively  no  leaa  than  flS  and  87  per  cent  In 
the  highly  cultivated  and  wealthy  districts  of  Kaira  andDhArw£r  it  is  80  9,  the  proportion 
being  almost  identical  in  each.  In  TfaAna  alone  does  the  proportion  of  such  land  sink  below 
one-half  of  the  total,  and  here,  as  explained  above,  there  are  apeoial  features  in  the  phyaicat 
formation  of  the  district  that  render  such  an  abnormal  proportion  possible. 
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Hariag  ascatiaiaed  tlia  proportion  of  Und  tluat  u rotnrnod  m cnltiTaMo,  tbe  ne^t 
matta  of  toiL  ^iat  la  to  aoe  tto  diatribution  of  tbia  area  atnongat  tho  dif- 

^ lareTit  claasea  of  Botl^  by  which  means  the  prodnGtire  power  of 

the  district  may  be  in  some  degroo  appreciated. 

The  three  main  divioioiia  of  the  soil  for  esBeasment  end  cloaeificatien  at  the  Bnrrey  are 
those  of  ( I ) dry-orgp ; (2)  rice  ; and  (3)  garden  land.  The  noe  may  be  either  depeadent 
on  the  nunfaJL  for  the  reqiaieite  sapply  of  water  or  receive  a sapplementarj  irngatton  from 
artificial  atoree^  The  garden  land  may,  amoDgat  other  vadetiesj  be  irrigated  &om  wella, 
village  tauksj  or  canals  in  connection  wi^  rivera  or  reaervoira^  Of  dry-crop  soil  the  varie- 
ties are  very  numerons,  according  to  its  odoar,  textnre,  depth,  sitoationi  and  other  circnin- 
atan^a  Into  these  deWls  it  ia  Boperdaons  to  enter,  as  the  main  chuteification  is  enough 
for  the  preaent  parpoae.  From  oolnmns  1 2, 13  and  14  m the  compar^ve  table  it  win  be  seen 
that  the  degree  of  ue  natural  predoEninance  of  dry^orop  aoil  vanee  in  the  different  districts, 
nmging  between  Sfi  per  oeatv  in  Th4na  to  over  99  per  oent^  in  Elol&dgi  and  Kh&ndeah.  In 
Th£aa  the  lor^  area  of  rice-tand  ia  the  oharaoteriatio  feature,  and  this  ia  perceptible  too,  in 
the  adjacent  Strict  of  Kcl&ba.  In  Ratn£girl,  also,  oa  in  Kaira,  Snrat,  and  the  two  Kam^tie 
IKstricte  of  Belganm  and  DhArwdr,  there  la  a considerable  area  of  land  of  this  description^ 
It  is  practically  absent  in  Sholipurand  Ealidgi,and  is  foand  to  none  bat  a very  small  extent 
in  Ahm^nagor.  In  KhAndeeh,  where  no  land  at  all  is  clooeed  nnder  this  title,  there  ia  a good 
deal  of  rioe  grown  iq  the  weatem  portion  of  the  district  on  land  of  a different  description. 

Of  the  third  class  of  land,  the  garden,  or  irrigated,  there  ia  hut  a small  area  in  each 
Xhatrict,  whilst  in  some  it  is  almost  entirely  absent,  os  in  the  Konhan  and  the  KornAtle 
table-land.  In  K^nara  there  is  a good  deal,  but  it  is  not  yet  shewn  on  the  survey  returns. 
Of  the  districtAinOronpA,  Kaira  is  that  in  which  this  sort  oE  land  bears  the  highest  proportion 
to  the  entire  Cnltivable  area,  and  here  it  amennta  to  ^'88  per  cent.  In  Snrat  there  is  S'84  and 
in  8nt&ra,  3‘05  per  oent.  The  absence  of  rice-land  in  Shol^pur  tends  to  raise  the  ratio  of  the 
garden  snd  dry -crop  os  in  Broach.  In  HThindeah  the  original  survey  did  nol^  m sU  prcbabi- 
ntj,  take  eoguiaance  of  this  class  of  land,  or  else  the  area  hsa  been  very  maoh  increased 
daring  the  cnirency  of  the  gnarantee,  se  very  little  appears  on  the  record.  Taking  the 
different  Bi visions  separately,  in  Gujardt,  Broach  has  relatively  the  largest  area  of  dry-crop, 
Kadra  of  garden  and  of  rioo-  In  the  Bonkan,  where  the  dry -crop  is  in  many  ports  of  a very 
reugh  ana  inferior  quality,  there  is  least  of  it  in  Th4aa,  and  most  in  Hatnigin.  Above  the 
GhAt  range  the  highest  ratios  of  this  sort  of  soil  are  to  be  found,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Belgaum  and  DhArwAr,  all  oOntain  a proportion  of  more  than  96  per  cent,  of  dry-crop,  and 
the  two  same  districts  are  the  only  ones  that  show  nnf  conBiderable  area  nnder  rice.  The 
inoompleteneas  of  the  measuremeots  and  returns  for  Bind  prevent  their  incorpoiation  with 
the  calcnlationfl  nnder  oonsideration. 

B. — Tni  AoKictrLTusAt  PopOLATion. 

The  remaining  oolnmns  of  the  first  part  of  the  comparative  table  refer  to  points  which 

I III  MiVMi  iir  r-j  I ftfrif.n  ^ bronght  to  notice  hereafter,  and  attention  ia  now  direct* 

ed  to  the  second  part  of  the  table,  concerning  the  popalation 
living  by  tiie  land.  The  total  nnmber  of  persons  engaged  in  a^culture  and  dependent  on 
those  » engaged  is  10,015,477,  including  those  in  Sind.  Out  of  these  62*6  are  at  work,  and 
the  remainder  nnoccnpied.  If  Sind  be  omitted,  the  agricultnral  popalation  ie  8,675,238, 
more  than  64  per  cent  of  the  popalation,  of  these,  4,753,602,  or  54' 9 per  oent  are  workers. 
The  ratio  wise  in  the  different  parta  of  the  Diviaton.  In  the  Kam^tlc,  where  the  females 
take  hut  a small  part  in  oaltivation,  the  ratio  is  oomparativiely  low  if  only  the  prodnotive 
element  is  considered,  but  is  found  to  be  the  highest  m the  Presidency  on  taking  the  ratio 
of  the  dependents  also  into  the  calcnlation,  £al£dgi,  the  Fonch  Hedit&ls  and  Belganm 
are  tfae  three  districte  which  show  the  highest  proportion,  and  Siit^ra  and  Ratn4giri  are  not 
fiir  behind  in  this  respect.  Omittizig  Sind,  the  lowest  ratios  are  to  be  found  in  AhmedAbAd 
and  Saral,  Poona  ooming  next  on  the  list.  In  Sind  the  low  proportion  b remarkable  in  some 
of  the  districts,  os,  for  inatance,  in  Kardohi  and  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier,  where  leas  than  cne- 
half  tfae  population  appear  to  be  agricuUaral.  The  calcnlation  of  the  number  of  dependents 
in  thb  Frovtnoa,  however,  ore  not  so  trustworthy  as  those  made  for  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

Leaving  now  the  relation  of  the  agricnltur^  section  of  the  commnnity  to  the  general 
popalation,  it  remaina  to  examine  the  internal  oonstitotion  of  the  former  taken  by  itself.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  adnlt  and  child  element  ia  it  must  necessarily,  from  the  method  of 
^ calculation  employed,  be  in  general  oorrea|»ndenoe  with  the 

W Fr0dtutimo  gri^  same  ratios  in  the  ]^palation  at  large.  It  la  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  workers,  theTefore,  that  have  now  to  be 
ooiLsidered.  Bearding  these  the  first  figures  to  be  taken  are  thoee  given  in  colamns  8 to 
IS  of  Fort  B of  the  comparative  table.  These  represent  the  distribution  of  100  agri- 
cultarsl  workers  between  the  four  classes  of  boys,  men.  girls  and  women.  The  total  retam 
for  the  Home  Division  gives  a proportion  of  60' 91  to  the  msles,  and  S9'09  to  the  other  sex. 
Taken  by  age,  there  ore  5' 82  boys,  2 -86  girls  or  altogether  8 '63  of  less  than  fifteen  years  old. 
The  remainder  consists  of  S5'09  men  and  36 '23  women.  The  highest  ratio  borne  by  the 
female  workem  is  in  Surat,  and  the  next  in  the  Panch  Msh&ls  and  KatnAgiri,  There  is  a 
remArkable  pancity  of  workers  of  this  sex  in  the  KamAtic  portion  of  the  Decmm  table-land, 
the  tendency  apparently  being  for  the  women  to  withdraw  from  this  occupation  as  the  sonth 
ia  approached.  In  Bind  the  proportion  of  workem  of  this  sex  is  insignificant,  and  96'6  pw 
cent  of  the  total  agricnltnr^  workers  are  malra*  The  proportion  of  girls  employed  b 
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Ligliest  in  after  whicb  coime  N£eik  and  BroaclL  The  Knm&tio  ahowa  the  generalty 

lowest  ratie,  though  them  ia  a remarkable  absence  of  workem  of  this  eex;  and  age  in  the 
wealthy  district  of  Kaira,  where  the  boysi^  also,  are  not  employed  in  a high  ratio  to  the  total 
workers.  The  district  of  KaJ4dgi  differs  in  a peculiar  way  from  tta  neighboais  in  the 
Kamdtic,  ae  the  ratio  of  female  werkers,  especially  of  adults,  is  mtuch  higher  here  than  in 
cdiher  B^gaum  or  Dhdrw&r. 

The  Telatire  strength  of  the  two  sexes  m.  the  prodnctiTe  section  of  the  agricnltaral 
cotommai^  below  the  age  of  16  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  ffgures  in  colnmn  14  of  the  Tahle- 
They  do  little  more  than  confirm  what  haa  been  already  said  above,  that  the  lowest  propor- 
tion! of  child  field-labour  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Kamdtic  and  grows  higher  as  the  north  of  the 
Deccan  is  approached.  In  Gnjar&t  the  same  tendency  is  not  discemible,  but  in  the  distriote 
of  Ahmeddbu  and  Kaira  the  ratio  of  females  engaged  before  they  wie  fifteen  years  old  is 
low.  The  class  of  cnUivators,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  a well-to-do  one  has,  no  donbt,  some* 
thing  to  do  with  this  feature.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  dtahribiition  of  agricnltaral 
labonr  ia  that  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  table,  where  the  proportion  that  each  class  of 
worker  bears  to  the  entire  agricnltnral  population  of  that  age-period  is  shown.  Amongst 
males  the  smallest  proportion  of  dependents  ia  in  Broach,  where  there  is  probably  a lack  of 
children  of  a non-working  age  to  acooant  for  this  preeminence.  In  K&nan,  too,  where  the 
immigration  of  lahonrers  for  the  harTest  has  been  mentioned  as  a probable  oanse  of  the 
high  proportion  of  aduits  in  the  population  as  a whole,  the  relatively  large  number  of  the 
employed  can  be  simitarly  explamm-  Xn  the  case  of  women,  allowing  for  difference  of 
climate  and  the  prevalence  of  other  occupations,  such  as  spinning,  the  proportion  of  workera 
seems  to  tend  to  vary  inversely  with  the  position  of  the  cultivating  class.  For  instance,  ia 
Kaira,  a rich  district,  tho  ratio  of  workers  amongst  the  females  of  both  classee,  old  and  young, 
13  comparotiTely  very  low,  whilst  it  is  high  iu  the  neighbouring  GolTectorate  of  the  Panch 
MahflSj  as  in  Surat,  in  both  of  which  the  lower  ordera,  snch  as  the  Dnbtas,  Chbodraa  and 
Dhodi4a  in  the  latter  and  the  Bhils  and  K^ikadAs  in  the  former,  are  predominant.  The  like 
tendency,  thongh  in  less  marked  degree  is  traceable,  apparently,  in  Th4na  and  part#  of 
N^ik.  Taking  the  sex  oa  a whole,  more  than  half  are  workers  in  (^jaNit  and  the  Northem 
Division  gene^ly,  but  less  thsu  a quarter  in  the  south.  In  the  centre  of  the  Presidency 
the  average  proportion  is  a little  over  4d  per  cent.,  as  the  higher  ratios  of  Khdndosh  and 
N4aik,  in  the  north,  give  way  to  a considerably  lower  range  of  proportions  in  the  South 
Deccau.  The  average  of  boys,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  more  evenly  diatribnted,  owing  to  the 
uniformity  prsvmling  with  regard  to  their  employment  in  oattlc-tending  and  subBidiarr 
pursoitSw  As  for  Sind,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ratio  of  child reu  at  work  is  too  high 
in  the  case  of  males,  but  the  means  of  correction  are  not  readily  available.  Amongst  femeJee, 
especially  girls,  the  dependent  class  is,  numerically  speaking,  almost  universal. 

The  distribution  of  the  land  amongst  the  agricnltural  population  is  the  next  subject  that 
engages  the  attention.  There  are  so  many  waya  in  which  tbis  important  questioD  can  be 
, r j treated  that  it  ia  necessary  here  to  aelect  one  or  two  only  for 

^ comment.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  distribution  over  the 

total  nnmber  of  agricultural  workers,  given  in  column  2 1 of 
the  General  Abstract  in  Appendix  0.  This  deal  a with  the  total  area  of  cultivable  Loud, 
whether  it  be  token  np  for  cultivation  or  still  available  for  new  comers.  The  general  result 
shows  an  avermjM  of  7 acres  per  head.  In  the  correswnding  portion  of  the  i^muiatlve  table 
that  proceeds  this  Note  the  area  which  is  divided  by  thenun^r  of  workers  ia  omj  that  which 
has  men  actually  taken  into  occupancy.  The  average  in  this  case  ia  necesoarity  below  that 
given  in  the  general  table,  but  varies  greatly  with  the  district,  as  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  first  oalculation  dependa,  of  course,  on  the  area  of  available  arable  land.  Neither  of 
these  retnms  is  of  much  practical  value,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  cultivator  ore  mixed  up  with  the  actual  occupants.  Ansnmiag,  however,  that 
all  returned  under  this  head  are  active  aaslstauta  in  the  work  of  tillage,  the  first  table  shows 
approximately  the  area  on  which  the  energies  of  the  existing  staff  of  labour  con  expend 
itself,  whilst  the  second  set  of  figures  rives  the  corresponding  area  actually  worked.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  greatest  dispersion  or  labour  is  found  in  the  Kal^dgi,  Sholipurand  Ahmed- 
nagor  fields,  whilst  the  labour  is  most  concentrated  In  Kaira,  Th4iia  and  the  Panch  Mahals. 
Tho  !aat*named,  however,  may  be  said  to  owe  its  position  to  the  number  of  women  and  child- 
ren engaged  in  oultivation,  and  thus  differs  altogether  from  the  high  agriculture  of  its  neigh- 
bour, In  Th&na,  too,  os  well  as  in  Koliba,  the  participation  of  the  family  in  the  work  of  the 
bead  of  the  house  combines  with  the  hill -side  and  rice-patch  aystem  of  cultivation  to  reduce 
the  area  of  land  on  which  the  labour  is  concentrated.  Considering  all  these  variatione,  it 
is  safe  to  accept  the  return  os  true  within  only  veiy  wide  limitattons. 

More  fiuseeptible  of  scrutiny  and  comparisoti  ore  the  returns  of  the  persons  octnallv 
(^nnipaiin^  recorded  in  the  administrative  registers  se  oooupants  of  land. 

These  are  entered  year  by  year  from  the  original  village  books 
into  a general  form  for  each  subdivision  and  i^m  thence  finally  appear  in  the  Gommis- 
fiioners’  statement  to  Government.  The  proportional  reduction  of  this  information  is  given 
from  the  last-mentioned  source  in  oolnmns  Ifi  and  17  of  the  comparative  table.  Even  these, 
however,  are  to  be  accepted  only  under  certain  definition  a,  for  in  all  the  distrieta  the  roiot- 
w£ri  oocnpoucy  is  shown  in  combination  with  that  of  favoured  land,  and  the  latter  is  in 
mauy  inatanoea  a coUoctive  term,  implying  the  responsibility,  or  denoting  tho  portion  with 
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reference  bo  t^e  ebale  of  a {tingle  indivldaal  on  behalf  of  a number  of  others  bolding  in 
connection  wlib  bim  bnt  ziot  recogiai^ed  m the  register^  Wherever  there  are  large  estates 
of  bhie  description  the  average  for  the  district  is  maieriallj  incresaedj  vhilet  in  otherSj  as  for 
instance  in  Broach,  holdings  of  this  sort  are  mostlj  entailer  than  the  raiatwiirL  ones,  and  thne 
keep  down  the  average  hj  being  taken  in  combination  with  the  latter*  It  has  been  thought 
advisable,  on  thia  account  tO'  add  in  sapplemeut  to  the  above*[aentioned  figures  of  the  com- 
paratiTe  Table  otheim  relating  to  the  raiatw^ci  holdings  alone  for  all  the  districts  from  which 

this  mformation  was  eeparatelj  sopplied  in  the 
returns  oonneoted  with  thla  series  of  statistics* 
This  detail,  which  is  entered  in  the  marginal  table, 
serves  to  give  a fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  aver- 
age holding  of  the  raiat  in  each  of  the  selected 
districts,  and  in  a later  portion  of  this  Note 
there  will  be  shown  the  average  pavment  to  the 
public  treasury  that  he  has  to  make  on  iL  It 
embraces  only  cnltivahle  assessed  land  in  aotoal 
occupancy,  not  held  on  epwial  or  favoured  terms 
ejcoept  in  the  Kaira  District,  where  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  what  is  pmotiosJly  raiatwdri 
laud  under  coUective  nsufraot. 

The  main  feature  to  be  noted  in  this  return  is  the  comparative  prevalence  of  large  holdings 
in  the  Deccan  and  Kamiltic*  In  Gujar&t  the  fertility  of  the  soil  renders  small  holdings 
enfficiently  prodnctive.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rioe-growing  tracts  of  the  Kookan,  as  this 
crop  is  notorioiisly  a very  i^lific  one.  Again,  in  !l&tn^giri.  the  onltivable  land,  even  di^- 
crop,  is  m many  of  the  snh^ visions  only  scattered  about  in  small  patches,  as  is  the  case  m 
the  inland  portions  of  Thdna,  thns  rendering  small  holding  phyai<^ly  nooessary,  aa  well  as 
entailed  by  the  multiplication  of  the  popnlation.  On  the  bable^landj  on  the  other  band,  the 
predominance  of  dry-crop  soil,  ita  light  and  on  remunerative  quality  in  many  parte,  together 
with  the  capricions  rain  fall  in  t^e  raatem  Districts  of  the  Deccan,  render  the  ocoapaacy  of 
a large  area  almost  a neoessity,  especially  as  the  system  of  tillage  seems  to  be  largely  fonnded 
upon  an  nufsiling  facility  of  flowing  t1^  land  which  the  raiat  seldom  restores  to  fertility  in 
any  other  manner.* 

In  oonnectioa  with  thie  topic  the  last  detail  that  it  may  he  interesting  to  add  here  is  the 
ratio  that  small  holdings  of  under  five  acres,  both  raiatwdri 
Belatttx  nmbtr  ffftDtoa  katd^  favonred,  bear  to  the  total  nomber  of  ocOcpancies  in  tba 

district*  This  is  eho wn  in  column  1 7 of  the  comparative  (able. 
Hiese  occupancies  are  relatively  most  nnmerona  in  the  Konkan,  in  all  three  districts  of 
which  they  bear  a ratio  of  more  than  fifiy-eijE  per  cent*  on  the  entire  aggregate*  It  is  some- 
what the  same  in  Kaira,  and  in  the  Panch  Mahals  and  Broach  too  it  is  not  very  different* 
Above  the  Qhkts  it  is  only  in  Bdtdra  that  the  ratio  ezoeeds  the  quarter.  Holdiapa  of  this  sise, 
lastly,  ere  least  numerous  in  comparison  with  larger  ones  in  Snol&pnr,  Kalidgi  and  Ahmed- 
nagar.f  There  remains  the  question  of  the  progress  of  cnlti* 
^ lowowM  towards  the  limit  preecribed  to  its  extension  by  the 

extent  of  the  area  of  arable  soil*  The  proportion  borne  hj  the 
latter  to  the  total  area  of  each  District  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  conrse  of  this 
Note,  and  what  has  now  to  engage  the  attention  is  the  relative  area  that  still  remains 
unoccupied,  or  available  for  rotation- till  age  if  distributed  amongst  the  present  staff  of  culti- 
vators, or  for  fresh  occupancy  hy  additions  to  that  staff*  Inquiries  in  this  direction  mast 
be  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  circundstances  of  ordinary,  or  raiatwAri  land  alone, 
aince  the  return  for  favonred  land  is  of  necessity  purely  conjeotnral.  The  data  that  are 
available  wiU  be  found  reduced  to  a proportional  form  in  oolnmns  10  and  11  of  the  first 
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th«  praportioD  oC  fiHow  to  ths  «ntlr«  Dooupiod  ana  of  oalt4Tab)e  laad,  bnt 
though  thJo  Ltifornialian  ti  aiaanallj  neordsd  in  th«  viUagB  ngu- 
tern  ft  £•  gonHnliy  contidnmd  that  tho  dutj  lo  peifonnod  ia  a 
pwrfnnafcoty  vaboar.  tbo  Headnun  ud  tba  ADcnnatant  raoOtding  at 

tho  TiilagB  offiea  tJbo  proportion*,  in  fnotioni  of  a nipe«,  in  whiuli 
tbo  iofniricir  Tillage  MTmiit*,  inch  m Mibin.  io*,  (whom  hava 
dvputod  for  thn  Liupectioii}  mform  th«m  woh  crop  h«  boon 
grows  on  over?  individoal  holdiog.  m that  UuIb  panonal  iaipaotion 
hy  expsnwiMd  or  rMponiiblo  officiali  ia  acfcoally  mada*  What  isfor- 
nutioD  thus  ii«  la  gives  is  th«  suicgin  The  high  raMoa  isThAsa 
perhapa  in  Koliba  al»,  am  fooad  is  the  Tnland  or  hilly  UJnhai^ 
when  the  dry-crop  Kil  ia  probably  the  leaat  reusseratiTB,  whOji 
at  the  eame  tioee  the  competition  ia  heen  aoongh  to  Lodaca  tha 
Qcoapant  not  to  throw  up  any  ef  hlit  holding,  eves  when  ho  own  make 
no  immediate  sae  of  it.  Is  Surat,  the  caiuee  are  by  no  iseasi  app*' 
reat,  la  with  Dse  axc^tfou,  tha  high  ratioa  are  inland,  where  there 
■le  no  reclamatidn  oatatM.  Is  AhmedAbAd,  toiv  tha  proportion  in 
•ome  mbdivUiosi  ia  nunukablj  high. 


+ Is  Inland  at  the  esd  odF  ISM  the  haldiw  of  thie  mn  bow  a ntio  to  the  estu*  sambsr  of  2®-l®  par  Dsot.  «r  a 
little  below  the  averMa  in  EltAn*  Over  S per  ««it*  c»e  acre,  aesbdi™™  to  which^capt  is  a 

few  laroareA  rioa  diatri^  this  PTwidency  can  ihow  ms  penlJeL  For  the  inthe  wlahTaspzalwn  ol  hold. 

injm  ton  the.li  Hz«  is  aom«  ot  the  diatriota^  see  the  tebla  at  the  end  of  thu  NoU. 
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part  of  tlie  T&ble.  The  dofciial  sroan  are  giTon  in  oolanm  £ oi  tlie  ^oocnd  of  tin 

Btatietiottl  Table«  of  tbis  series  in  Appends  O.  Prom  the  letter  it  appears  that  the  gron 
area  of  arable  land  not  in  occnpetion  is  considemble  in  Klu&ndeshj  Ndeik,  SlbolA. 

pnr  mul  Ahmedna^^.  It  is  least  in  KoMba^  Broach,  SAtAn  and  Snrat.  If  the  proportionHl 
ngorea  be  regard^,  tbe  ratio  of  this  class  of  land  to  the  total  arable  bitga  is  bigbest  in  the 
Panch  MabAls,  and  next  to  this  in  Kal^gi  The  high  ratio  Cff  arable  oot  of  calbiTation  in 
Kaira  is  Bomewhat  anomalons^  oons^ering  the  wealth  snd  enterprise  of  the  inhabibante,  and 
thovgh  statistics  to  be  brought  forward  immediatelT  show  that  the  land  in  question  mnst 
be  of  a poor  qnalit^  oomparatirely,  it  is  evidentlj  ol  a clses  good  eciongh  to  attrsot  at  least 
the  middle  cl^  oEdiiTator  and  inolnd^  orer  2,000  acree  of  gardea  and  5,000  seres  of  rioe^ 
land . It  appears,  however,  that  it  consists  largely  of  Land  not  fevonrabl  j sitoc^ed  and  reqairing 
decidedly  more  dalbivation  than  the  rest  of  the  District  before  it  yields  an  equally  remnnerative 
crop.  In  KMndesh  the  iaooEapleteuess  ol  the  sarrey  renders  the  ratio  here  gi?en  by  no  means 
representative  of  the  actaal  capabilities  of  this  district  to  support  a far  heavier  e^ooltnnl 
popnlation.  The  preaaare  of  ecenpation  npon  enltivable  area  is  greatest  in  KoUba  and 
^tAra,  in,  neither  of  which  is  there  2 per  oent,  of  arable  land  nob  already  taken  ap.  It  is 
worth  whUo,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehensiooj  to  repeat  what  was  stated  some  time  bank  in 
this  Koto,  that  sdl  onltivable  land  which  is  not  either  acioally  in  oocapation  or  in  the  market  for 
ooenpation  has  been  treated  as  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  oate^ry  of  arable  land,  since 
practically  it  reiauut  that  character  only  on  the  register  of  dassiheation.  This  fact  probably 
aooonnts  for  the  pancity  of  this  class  of  land  in  KolAba,  aa  it  nndonbtodly  does  in  SAtAra^ 


One  of  the  pointo  of  primary  interest  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the 
comparative  quality  of  the  land  left  ont  of  imltivation.  Thii 
AbrnirpiiaittfrtmMm^raem  iamt.  ^ jadgetf  of  best  by  the  Comparison  of  the  assessment  on 

the  two  portioim,  that  fn  ocenpation  and  that  avail^te  for  oconpation.  If  there  is  a consi- 
dernble  dn^erenoe  between  the  two  rates,  the  probability  is  that  the  pressuTO  on  the  land  haa 
not  yet  become  snffioiently  aevere  to  necessitate  a resort  to  the  lower  deecriptton  of  boB. 
This,  as  will  be  Been  by  referriug  to  colamna  18  and  20  of  the  first  pari  of  the  comparatiTe 
Table,  is  the  case  in  the  Panoh  MahAls,  Belgaam,  Kmra  and  some  othw  Dintriota.  It,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  two  ratos  are  near  idantify,  it  may  be  that  the  normal  oipanmon  of  cnltivia*^ 
tdoa  1»B  received  an  abnormal  check  of  some  kind.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  case 
of  a more  or  lees  fnlly  ooonpied  area  like  the  Broach  and  BholApnr  CollectoTatee,  in  whi<di 
the  difference  between  the  two  rates  amonats  to  comparatively  litUeL  The  remarkable  eimi- 
lari^  of  the  relative  difTerencae  in  many  of  the  IXatrictB  k cnrionB,  as,  h>r  instance,  those 
in  ^sik,  Ahmednagar  and  Borat,  ThAna  and  KoUba,  KalAdgi  and  DMrwAr,  and  others.  Zt 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  judging  from,  these  figures,  that  a oslamitj  like  the  famine  only 
tends  to  reduce  the  difference  between  the  assessment  on  the  two  sorts  of  Lmid  when  the 
area  affectod  k already  worked  nearly  np  to  its  prodnolive  capacity,  but  that  in  a district 
like  KalAdgi,  where  the  area  of  avanabte  land  is  ample,  the  effect  is  not  visible  in  thu 
particolar  way,  thongh  the  tondency  may,  of  conrae,  be  conateraoted  by  an  extraordinary 
-equality  throughont  the  district  in  the  class  of  sotL 


In  the  oompletoly  sorveyed  portion  of  the  Home  Division,  which,  it  most  he  remembered, 
exolndee  amongst  others,  the  distnet  of  KbAndeeh,  the  nneoenpied  arable  area  amounts  to 
10*5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  arable  land.  The  average  renUchargo  on  the  former  is  nine  aansa 
one  pie,  wl^st  on  the  ocenpied  Land  it  averages  f ooTteen  annas  eleven  pies.  On  the  whole, 
therefoTO,  there  remains  oat  of  privato  DCOapan<^  little  bnt  land  of  a quality  somewhat^  if 
not  in  most  cases,  greatly,  infenor  to  that  alrettdy  taken  np. 

After  the  extent  to  which  the  agrionltixral  popnlation  exsonpy  the  land  has  been  reviewed,. 

it  remednB  to  nee  what  is  the  nature  of  the  hold  they  have 
on  it,  or  the  different  ooonomio  relatiooB  in  which  they  stand 
with  regard  to  ih  In  the  foot-note  to  page  192  above,  the 
proportions  of  tenants,  occupanta,  laboarere  and  others  were  given,  and  as  it  is  not  Decessary 
to  enter  here  into  the  detnils  of  the  revenue  surrey  tennro,  very  few  lines  will  suffLoe  in  ex- 
planation of  the  dintributiou  of  the  working  agrie^nriste  by  oksses. 

Comparing  the  retnm  of  agricnUnral  workers  above  the  grade  of  tenants  with  the  de- 
partmental record  of  those  entered  as  occupants  in  the  village  registers  and  acoounte,  it 
appears  that  in  the  Home  Division  (Bombay  City  being  u before  exoloded)  the  number  of 
the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  btter  by  more  than  double.  The  figures  accordiDg  to  the 
oeneue  are  2,567,417,  and  in  the  Commissioners*  reports  there  iue  1,257,734  ocenpante 
retnm  ed>  The  exoesa  is  oomposed  of  first,  the  landholdeni  of  nmsnrveyed  villsges  not 
bronght  under  the  village  astern,  and,  secondly,  the  families  of  the  DoonpaDt,  who  retoxn 
themselves  as  auistante,  or  living  a contingent  interest  in  the  oeenpaney  df  the  head  of  the 


fomily. 


According  to  the  oarrent  levenne  system  of  the  artificial  divisiens  of  the  soil  known 
as  a number,  when  token  np  for  cultivation  is  entered  in  the  register  in  the  name  of  one  who, 
until  hia  name  is  removed  with  the  cognisance  of  the  village  and  toluka  authorittea,  is  regard* 
ed  as  the  person  respousible  to  the  State  for  the  rent-efaarge  on  that  number.  Beyoud  thia 
State  inquiries  do  not  proceed,  fiance  the  existeDce  of  a very  large  class  of  celtivatore 
having  au  intereet  in  the  fields  they  till,  but  of  a subordinate  obiuw;ter,  and  not  either  sscer- 


*-  Tlis  DiLmbttr  utnalif  priiatwl  ii  1,401^094,  tot  tlie  Sunl  ntani  ii  wrong  by  144,900  i^UU  oslUTmtiag  ordinsi^ 
gtots  holdii^l. 
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idined  or  rocxigiiiiwd  by  tbe  Staie^  The  poiiiiioii  of  thim  olasa,  Ihotig^i  not  yet  of  tba  politiool 
iiDportoDoe  thou  to  Wbiob  it  liAfl  attained  in  other  of  the  Empi»,  ia  atUl  one  whoeo 

claims  to  reconitioi]  to  a oertaia  extant  are  gradnaU j being  poshed  forward  by  the  increae- 
ing  mflueace  that  prices  hare  on  iijgreemeata  between  occnpant  and  sab-bofder  made  on 

I terms  Buob  as  those  on  wbioh  most  of  those  tenancies  in  this  part  of  the  oonnti^  are  based^ 

With  the  growing  effect  of  railway  commniui^ion  npon  the  oonrse  of  the  raraf  marlcet  for 
raw  prodnoe  a keener  eye  will  necessarily  be  kept  on  the  oontiogenoieB  that  may  arise  to 
modify  the  opportunities  of  either  of  the  contraoting  parties,  and  the  relatiTe  dutribntion  of 
l^e  agncaltnral  workers  some  yearn  hence  will  probably  be  very  different  from  what  it  Is 
' shown  to  he  at  the  present  enumeration. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  returned  as  tenants  of  raiatw&ri  land  there  is  the  large  class 
of  cnltitatom  who  hold  Land  nndw  oocupaats  who  Ihemselv^es  haTe  aright  of  eomewhat  wider 
extent  than  the  ordinary  survey  tenure.  There  are  for  iastanee»  the  alienees  of  estates  in  the 
midst -of  raiatwdfi  vUlagee,  the  assignees  of  whole  villages,  and  in  many  oases  of  s oollectionof 
villagea  The  estates  of  all  these,  thongh  the  first  am  usnally  not  in  a position  to  let 
ont  a Tery  large  proportion  of  their  Land,  are  in  the  actnal  peasesaion  of  tenants,  some 
on  a regular  lease  for  a term,  othera  for  no  longer  than  a year  or  the  cultivating  season 
of  one.  finch  tenants  go  far  in  awelUng  the  retams  at  the  oensns,  which  penetratee 
to  economic  strata  of  which  the  survey  has  no  oognisancet  The  distribniion  of  the  worker* 
1 of  each  District  amongst  the  four  main  economical  divisioas  is  given  in  oolnmna  15,  IG,  17 

and  18  of  the  second  part  of  the  comparative  Table.  It  oan  be  seen  that  the  tenant  element 
is  bighest  in  the  Konkan,  where  there  is  a special  olaas  of  land-farmers  whose  rights  to 
their  estate  have  recently  been  settled,  eo  that  the  term  may  ba  co^eotly  applied  to 

those  to  whom  they  lot  ont  th.«r  land  for  caltivation.  In  the  CoLlectorate  of  Kdoara,  too, 
there  are  large  estnte-holdeFn,  employing  many  onltivators  on  diffemnt  conditions,  reducible 
in  most  cases,  sa  elsewhere,  to  terms  of  the  gross  onttnm  of  the  holding.  In  the  whole  of 
the  fionth  Deccan  as  welt  as  in  Broach,  Kaira  and  A.hinediib&d,  there  are  many  tenants 
under  superior  holders,  owing  in  the  one  case  to  the  extent  of  personal  grants,  in  the 
other  to  tne  qnasi-fendal  tenure  of  the  Bajpnt  T£Lakd4m  and  Qirdssias.  The  preponderating 
class  of  cnltivating  ooenpants,  whom  it  hw  been  nsned  to  term  peasant  proprietors,  a 

relative  proportion  of  more  than  half  the  msle  workers,  (for^  owing  to  their  variations,  the 
fynudee  nave  been  omitted  from  the  osleulations  relating  to  tenure,)  in  all  the  distzicta  of  the 
Presidency  Division  except  the  two  more  northern  onee  in  the  Eonkan,  in  K£nara,  and  in 
Shol&pur,  and  the  three  diatriets  of  the  Kam£tic  table  land.  With  the  exceptioii  of  KAnsra 
the  lowest  proportion  is  found  in  Shol^pur.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  ratio  of  field  labour^ 
era  and  fum  servants,  who  are  inclnded  with  them,  is  highest  in  Sholtoar,  and  allowtng  a 
certain  margin  for  inconectness  of  the  data,  since  this  was  the  district  nmt  taken  in  hand  in 
tlw  abstracting  office  ef  the  oensus,  the  tendency  certainly  seems  to  lie  towards  the  increaae 
of  this  class  in  the  diatriets  affected  with  famine.  In  Kaldd^n,  for  instance,  as  well  aa 
Dh&rw4r  and  ^hmednagar,  the  proportion  is  high.  In  fertile  Gnjaidt,  too,  there  are  more 
of  these  labourers  in  Broach,  that  is,  if  finrat,  where  they  form  a apeci^  class  by  themselves, 
be  left  out  of  the  question.  In  Khindeeh,  where  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  in  Ahmednagar, 
the  prolific  wheat  harvest  is  the  occasion  for  the  immigration  of  all  d^Criptiona  of  labonrere 
from  outside,  and  some  who  are  oocnpante  in  the  tAlnkas  which  yield  only  the  antumn 
crop  may  also  be  luctuded,  as  it  ie  known  that  the  Utter  class  dock:  to  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  Tdpti  valley  as  soon  as  their  own  light  harvest  is  nthered.  These,  then  like  the 
correspoDdiDg  ciaas  iu  Bombay  Citv,  are  returned  nnder  their  actual  and  temporary, 
not  their  ordmary  employment.  The  lowest  ratio  of  field  labonrere  is  found  in  Kaira,  where 
there  is  a considerable  admixture  of  tenants  and  econmuts,  and  in  Ratu^ri,  where  Che 
labouring  class,  ha^ng  finished  the  rice  harvest,  had,  at  the  time  of  eunmeration,  betaken 
themselves  to  Bombay.  The  cultivating  ooonpsjita  are  relatively  most  numerous  in  ]^ra  and 
the  Fanch  hlahdis.  N£aik  and  Poona  come  next  to  these  two.  The  ratio  of  the  occnpant  who 
lives  by  lettii^  hie  estate  is  higher  in  Broach,  R^nara,  Eaira,  Ahmeddbdd  and  Foona  than 
in  the  rest.  This  class  is  Uirly  prevalent  too,  in  the  Konkan,  and  in  Sitdra  and  Belgaum, 
where  the  as  he  is  termed,  musters  m great  strength.  In  fiind  the  chief  feature  is 

the  predominance  of  tenaute  and  the  absence  of  occupants  and  labourere.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  in  that  Frovinco  a class  combining  probably  the  occupation  of  a field  of  Wo 
with  aseiatance  In  the  cultivation  of  the  eatate  o|  their  landlord. 

C-^Thx  Land  Rxtzhui. 

In  treating  of  the  revenue  from  and  the  churls  on  land  the  first  point  to  determine  is 
the  class  and  extent  of  Innd  which  ia  liable  to  sum  burden.  In  both  the  General  Abstract 
and  the  first  part  of  the  comparstiTe  Table  the  district  area  Is  distinguished  as  either  pro- 
ductive, in  the  aense  of  yielding  some  contribntion  to  the  public  treaanry,  or  unpr^uctive. 
Under  the  first  head  comea  the  cultivable  land  on  which  is  levied  some  charge,  either  the 
full  rent-charge,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  land,  or  a quit-rent.  In  the  second  category 
comee  land  which  is  altogether  nncultivable,  and  that  which  has  been  rendered  practically 
so  by  withdrawal  for  special  uses  ^ and  lastly  the  comparatively  email  area  of  cnltivablo 
land  which,  though  asseased,  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  rent-charge,  owing  to  conaiderationa  of 
service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered.  In  this  cl^  is  the  village  service  temd,  or  the  portion  of 
it  enjoyed  by  the  staff  reserved  as  nseful  to  the  State,  as  contrasted  with  the  establishment 
maintained  simply  for  the  personal  or  domestic  requirements  of  the  inhabltajats  of  the  village. 
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There  i^i  the  politio&l  which  in  many  eaees  is  assessed,  but  exempted  from 

pajment.  Bat  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  this  class  is  no  donbt  sctaBlly  nncaltiro 
able.  The  ratio  to  the  area  oi  the  district,  therefore,  T&ries  in  most  twes  c»ncamit«iitlj 
with  the  extent  of  the  nnarable  land,  the  detaUa  of  which  have  slready  been  diaoussed  earlier 
in  this  Note«  The  difFerenoe  between  the  nnonltivable  and  the  nnprodnotiTo  is  highest  in 
Poona,  Belganm  and  ElsJ^dgi,  and,  as  a mle,  tends  to  increase  with  the  practice  of  rewarding 
minor  and  looal  serrioes  of  the  description  just  named  with  a grant  of  land  in  lien  of  an 
attnna!  or  monthly  cash  paytneni^  as  is  the  cnstom  in  some  other  parts  of  the  conntry^  In 
Thdna  alone  does  the  nnpradnotiTe  land  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  area. 


There  has  now  to  he  considered  the  relation  between  the  land  and  the  charge  on  it,  or 

, „ .f  * 1 inoidence  of  the  rent-charge,  whether  ordinary  or  in  the 

shape  of  qnit-rent.  In  the  Imperial  form  the  incidenoe  is  oal- 
culated  on  both  ordinary  and  faronred  Land  taken  together, 
which,  aa  may  he  supposed,  tends  to  make  the  wneral  assesament  appear  lower  ; fcr  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  rent  were  a matter  regoming  which  the  eystem  now  in  force  took 
oo^nisance,  it  would  be  fonad  that  the  fnll  rent-charge  was  tl^  ^sry  ItMi  sum  that  is 
levied  as  rent  on  favonred  land.  Again,  in  the  Imperial  table  the  incidence  is  taken  on  the 
aggregate  of  the  two  classes  of  oocnpied  and  nnoccnpied  land,  thns  combining  the  actual 
receipts  with  the  possible,  but  not  realised,  income.  In  the  next  colnmn  the  two  are  separate, 
and  m the  comparative  Table  are  kept  entirely  a|»rt..  The  columns  relating  to  rent  and 
its  incidence  are  not  inclnded  in  the  table  farmsbod  from  this  PresidoDoy,  becjause,  thongh 
the  foot-note  to  the  prescribed  form  was  to  the  effect  that  under  the  raiatw&ri  settlement 
the  rent  and  assesament  were  identical,  snch  is  neither  the  principle  nor  the  fact  with  regard 
to  the  revenne  system  in  force  in  Bombay^  The  last  colnmn  of  tne  first  part  of  the  oompo* 
rative  Table  shows  the  ratio  between  the  rent-char^  and  the  qnit-rent  on  &hvoured  land, 
which  reaches  in  the  highest  instance  47  per  cent,  but  in  more  than  half  the  districts  does 
net  exceed  SO  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  twoisthe  very  miDimnm  rent  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  occnpant  of  such  land,  and  as  a the  terms  are  known  to  be 
consideTably  higher,  and  regulated  by  conBideratioDs  almost  entirely  unoanneoted  with  that  of 
the  rent-chaige.  This  latter  varies  on  ordinary  land  between  Rs.  4-3-6  in  Brooch,  and  Re,  0-7-7 
in  ShoULpnr.  The  rates  are  high,  too,  in  Koira  (Ea.  3-3-1 1),  in  Soiat  (He,  3-4-8),  but  nowhere 
else  do  they  rise  above  Be,  1-^0,  and  in  the  Deccan  ore,  on  an  avera^,  not  more  thAn  eight 
annas,  except  in  S4tAm,  where  they  rise  to  Be.  0-1 3-S,  The  generaliT  lowest  rated  land  in 
the  Preaidency  Division  is  found  thronghont  the  CoUectcrates  of  Sholipnr,  {as  woe  mentioned 
above,)  KaLddgi,  Ahmsdno^r  and  Poona.  Hdsik  is  but  a few  pies  per  acre  above  the  Ahmed- 
nagar  average.  As  to  the^vonred  land,  the  different  rates  at  which  the  qnit-r«it  is  fixed  for 
different  tenures,  or  rathcfr,  for  land  held  for  different  oonsideTations,  render  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  district  latioe.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  Borat  showa 
the  highest  rate  (Bs.  3-4-4),  and  the  Panch  Mahdls  and  Bhol&pnr,  where  the  incidenoo  is 
lowest,  have  an  average  rate  of  Be.  0-1-10  and  Bo.  0-2-10  mapeotively. 


DTr-avp. 


The  Totee  that  have  been  dealt  with  above  in  the  case  of  the  raiatwdri  land  ore  the  ave« 
om  rages  for  every  cUss  of  soil  in  the  respective  Districts-  Taking 

the  three  main  divisions  of  soil  separately  the  varLaticns  wifl 
be  seen  to  he  greater.  The  marginal  note  gives  this  infcrmatiom  Without  going  into 

dotaOs  regarding  the  ^tem  of  aaseesment, 
it  may  he  mentioned  that  where,  as  in  this 
Preeidenqy,  the  market  price  of  agrioaltnral 
produce  is  an  important  ^tor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  assessment,  and  this  pnce 
has  been  subject  to  such  violent  oscillatLona 
as  those  which  have  token  place  during  the 
ourreucy  of  the  existing  guarantees,  or 
rather,  at  the  times  when  the  latter  have 
respectavely  been  granted,  it  is  only  to  he 
expected  that  there  will  be  a great  d&erenoe 
between  the  rates  on  the  same  olass  of 
land  in  different  parts  of  the  Preaidency. 
This  seems  especially  applicable  to  the  inci- 
dence of  the  charge  on  garden  land,  and  to 
a oertun  extent  to  that  on  rice  also.  As  to 
the  third  class,  that  of  diy-crop,  it  appesju 
that  apart  from  the  character  of  the  soil  it- 
self, which  is  no  donbt  higher  in  the  districCe 
in  question,  the  assessment  ^Us  with  greater 
weight  in  the  ootton-growing  Collectorates, 
such  as  Bro^,  Ehdndesh  and  Dh&iwfir. 
It  wiQ  ho  noticed  that  the  overage  rate  on 
land  of  this  sort  in  the  North  Koukan  ia 
. , . , . . remarkably  low.  The  reoeon  of  this  diffei^ 

enoe  is  that  m the  two  districts  of  this  Division,  the  dry-crop  land  ie  mostly  of  the  descriptioa 
kno-™  OB  warkos”,  which  is  so  poor  as  to  bear  tillsge  only  with  the  assistance  of  th©  heavy 
rainfaU  of  the  coast  aud  continnal  Mowing.  In  the  most  southerly  of  the  Kotik«i  Distdcti 
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til'd  idod  fleeme  to  be  of  better  qualitj*  Apart  from  this  spodaHysitoatod  area,  the  assssmeat 
on  dry-crop  land  is  lightest  in  tho  table^landi  partiGularly  towaroii  the  east*  In  Shol&par  the 
rate  is  but  eeren  annaa  and  a qqartor  per  aore^  and  in  Ahmednagar,  Poona,  and 
KalMgi  it  ia  bni  a little  higher.  The  d^erence  between  the  rate  on  the  occnpied  and  the 
naoccnpied  land  in  SitAra,  where  this  class  ia  largely  repreaented,  ahowa  that  what  ia  not 
t^en  np  either  for  cnltiTOtion  or  for  foreat  reaerrea  ia  of  the  very  poorest  description.  In 
the  Goliwtorate  of  DhArwir  the  rate  Tariea  in  the  different  pa^  of  the  District,  probably 
aooording  to  the  cotton-prodnciiig  capacity  of  the  soil ; bnt  it  is  in  Hroach,  Kaira  and  Snrat 
that  the  Ughest  class  ia  to  be  &nnd,  and  indeed,  throngbont  Gnjarit,  except  in  the  Panob 
Mah^s,  the  average  ia  high*  Aa  reg^ds  the  garden  land,  the  chief  pecoharity  is  the  dif- 
ferenoe  between  the  rates  in  the  Deccan  and  those  in  Gujardt  and  the  south- west.  In 
SholfipoT,  Poona,  Niaih  and  Kaladgi  this  class  of  soil  is  rated  at  leas  than  the  aTemge  of  dry- 
crop  in  Gaiariit,  and  below  the  rioe-land  in  the  Districta  themselves.  This  latter  feature  U 
not  fonnd  in  the  parts  of  Gnjarfit  in  which  thia  land  is  most  plentifnl  and  where  it  is  most 
highly  assessed,  nor  is  it  observable  in  the  Kam&tic,  except  in  Kaladgi*  The  rice-growing 
Bw  of  Snrat  and  Kaira  is  considerably  more  lucrative,  aa  far  ae  the  State  is  ocnoemed,  than 
that  in  other  districts,  and  next  to  the  Qnjar&t  average  the  rate  in  the  Konkaa  and  in 
Poona  and  Dh£rw£r  is  the  highest. 


The  incidence  of  rent-charge  on  the  popnlation  from  whom  it  is  presumably  collected 
JmadauiA  (tf  cannot  be  mnch  more  than  a matter  of  estimate.  If  the  entire 

<m  amount  of  the  assessment  on  ordinary  land  together  with  the 

quit-rent  on  favonred  areas  be  distributed  among  those  returned  at  the  Census  aa  having  on 
interest  in  the  land  of  a character  higher  than  that  of  tenant,  the 
incidence  will  be  little  more  than  Rs.  IQ  per  landholder*  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  dependents  and  non-aSHoased  persons 
that  most  be  included  in  the  above  calculation  the  result  cannot 
be  taken  os  sufficiently  high,  and  a better,  thongh  not  a com- 
pletely aocnrate,  guide  will  be  the  diatribation  of  the  assessment 
on  ordinary  land,  taken  by  itself,  over  the  number  of  recorded 
ooonpants  of  such  land,  according  to  the  reveune  retuma  for  the 
season  during  which  the  ennmeration  took  place.  The  marginal 
table  gives  this  with  as  much  accuracy  os  tlw  data  allow*  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  CoUectorates  the  two  dasses  of  ocoupants 
were  not  returned  separately  j and  in  one  or  two  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  in  the  area  and  revenue  forms  between  the  two  claases 
of  tenure*  Such  instances  have  been  distingtiished  from  the  rest. 
The  difference  between  Broach  and  other  Districts  is  very  great, 
Surat  and  Dkdrw£r,  the  next  to  it,  showing  an  mcidenoe  of 
less  than  one-balf  in  the  latter  case,  and  Jiist  above  that  propor- 
tion in  the  former*  The  rate  of  incidence  in  Kaira,  however,  is 
probably  under-stated,  owing  to  the  pecnUar  tenures  in  force 
there,  The  rate  ie  low  thronghout  the  Konkan,  in  Batnagiri  remarkably  so,  and  the  Ponoh 
MabiSls  and  Poona  show  rates  which  ore  low  compared  to  those  found  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours. There  is  great  similarity  between  the  payments  of  N&sik,  Belgaum,  Kalddgi  and 
AhmedAbdd,  and  rt  is  probable  that  were  the  data  for  Ahmednagar  complete  that  District 
would  show  a somewhat  nearer  resemblance  to  N£sik  than  it  doee  when  the  claases  of 
occupants  are  not  dlstinguiaheA  It  is  the  same  with  Shol£pur,  but  here  the  number  of 
favoured  holdiugs  is  prolmbly  less  than  in  the  other,  so  that  the  ratio  is  not  seriously  disturb- 
ed by  their  inclusion*  At  a rough  estimate,  which  is  all  that  can  be  made  on  the  questiou, 
each  landholder  directly  nuder  the  State  pays  an  average  of  Be.  24  per  annum  as  rent- 
charge,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  omongat  the  six  IHstricta  for  which  the  return  ia 
untrustworthy  there  are  five  of  comparatively  Tow  assessment,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  rate 
per  holding  is  likely  to  be  about  double,  per^pa  a little  more,  than  what  was  recorded  just 
now  in  connection  with  the  census  figures,  or  between  20  and  22  rupees* 


But  in  addition  to  the  actual  assessment  on  the  land,  there  is  a further  charge  levied  at 
The  local  esMi  anna  per  mnee  of  assessineut,  or  other  source 

of  revenue  coming  nnder  tke  general  heading*  This  cess  is 
devoted  partly  to  public  works  of  local  utility,  partly  to  primary  education,  in  the  ratio  of 
one-third  to  the  latter  and  two-thirds  to  the  former*  Though  this  tax  is  almost  entirely  paid 
by  occupButa  of  land  there  ia  a consiiieTable  portion  that  ia  not  levied  in  connection  with 
the  rent-charge,  bat  from  miscellaneons  items  of  rooeipt,  such  as,  to  take  one  of  the  moat 
prevalent,  the  proceeds  of  the  side  of  right  of  occupancy,  which  is  a sort  of  fine  on  entering 
into  poesession  of  raiatw£ri  land,  ^e  fund  is  also  supplemented  by  the  fines  on  stray  cattle 
and  the  receipts  of  moat  of  the  local  tolls  and  ferries.  There  is,  however,  but  one  point  that 
requires  notice  here,  which  is  that  when  assefised  on  favoured  land,  the  local  oess  ie  calcu- 
late on  the  full  rent-charge,  not  on  the  comparatively  small  proportion  that  reachea  the 
public  treasury*  In  the  general  Tables  the  receipts  coming  under  the  head  of  " MisoeUanooua 
Land  Bevenne'^  have  bwn  omitted,  because,  since  they  are  by  no  means  all  paid  by  the 
holders  of  land,  it  is  illogical  to  distribute  them  over  the  number  of  the  latter,  thus  contributing 
towards  a alight  apparent  iucrease  in  the  incidenoe.  For  the  same  rraison  the  local  cess  on 
these  items  has  been  excluded  from  calculation.  The  latter  fund  diatributed  over  the  land 
would  therefore  follow  closely  the  variations  in  the  incidence  of  the  loud  revenac,  and  that 
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it  does  sot  iilw$k,ya  do  so  is  dso  to  tbs  diToraitiH  in  thjs  ukrea  ftsd  tonare  of  the  ia.vonpad 
]aad^  Binoa  the  ceea  is  tmcoixiiected  with  the  quit-rent,  which  ia  takeo^  with  the  rest  of  the 
7ent-char|;o,  into  ooosidoration  for  the  diatribntios  gives  m Oolmsne  22  end  23  of  the  General 
Abatreot  m the  Appendix.  A&Bomm^  the  dintribstioa  of  osltivable  mod  ocoapiod  Area  is 
the  case  of  favoured  land  to  be  oorraot,  the  total  ohar^,  iaclsdin^  the  ossa  on  the  land  of 
both  olaeeee  taken  together,  will  be  in  the  l^vision  with  which  thiB  Note  is  chiefly  coincomed 
jnst  a fraction  under  a mpee  an  acre. 

From  what  hae  been  written  above  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  little  "beyond  a mere 
sketch  of  the  analytical  treatment  of  agricoltnral  atatiatics  has  been  attempted^  To  verify, 
aift  and  aapplemont  aU  the  data  required  would  be  the  work  of  eotne  weeks  even  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  and  inetanoes  are  not  rare  in  the  coarse  of  this  Note  of  the  inevitable 
aooeptanoe  of  figures  which  are  no  doubt  incomplete  in  themeelvea  or  received  with  inadequate 
fnllueea  of  explanation  from  the  Dietriote.  A beginning,  however,  ae  with  the  population 
oensns,  haa  been  made. 


NOTE  : — 'It  may  be  intereating  to  see  bow  the  character  of  the  harvest  affects  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  in  the  parts  of  ^e  Home  Division  most  liable  to  violent  flnctoatioDS. 
The  following  table,  accordingly,  shows  the  actual  nnmbor  of  occupants  of  ordinary  and 
favoured  land  in  the  four  selected  districts  for  a series  of  years 
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In  all  four  of  the  Districta  there  is  a remarkable  decrease  in  1979-80  in  the  number  of 


ooonpanoies,  which  ia  con  tinned  in  all  eze^t  Poona  during  1 880-8  L In  Ahmednagar  this 
deore^  m moat  marked  in  the  holdings  of  m>m  20 — 50  acres,  or  the  class  most  numerous  in 
the  District  and  accordingly  those  most  likely  to  be  broken  np  at  the  reviaion  of  aasessment 
and  survey  now  in  proeprees.  In  Poona  the  holdings  of  from  5 — 20  acres  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  not  faUen  off  in  number,  and  in  ShoMpur  the  decrease  is  found  throughont  except 
in  the  oomparatively  insignifleant  number  of  holdings  of  under  10  acres. 
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With  respect  to  the  last  class,  which  on  the  table-land,  comprises,  probably,  the  cnlU- 
vaiorfl  who  are  verging  ott  the  condi- 
tion of  daydabonrers,  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  the  ratio  they  bear  to  the  total 
in  different  years  in  Districts  oiher 
than  those  in  which  they  form  so 
small  a proportion  of  the  landholders. 
In  the  margin,  therefore,  this  propor- 
tion ia  given  for  a few  d^striols, 
where  the  small  holdere  are  more 
favourably  situated.  The  proportion 
in  1880-81  is  to  be  found  in  the  oom- 
namtive  Table  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Kote  and  has  been  noticed  at  page  225. 
The  only  Gajstrdt  Districts  that  have  been  serionsly  affected  by  a bad  season  dnriug  the 
period  selected  are  Brosob  and  the  Fauoh  Mab&ls.  In  the  former  the  distribution  of  area  is 
ordinarily  far  more  uniform  and  less  subject  to  variation  than  the  other  Diatriot,  but  the 
scarcity  and  sickness  of  1S7S  s^ms  to  have  affected  the  smaller  liold««  soverely.  Id  the 
Panoh  Mahdla  the  distnrbanoe  reached  the  more  extensive  eetatea, 
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THB  TILLAOB  COMUTTNITT. 


The  oonimniiitj  ef  India  ia  one  of  (he  moat  interesting  enbjecta  that  presents  itself 

fOF  iuLTestigatioQ  to  the  etndeat  of  the  speeial  featarea  of  social  deTelopment  amongat  the 
people  of  this  coimtrj ; and  thoagh  the  inoreased  coheaian  of  admiaistmtioa  for  the  poet  half 
century  consequent  on  the  acoesaion  to  poirer  of  a pammonnt  authority  capable  of  retBiningj 
as  the  Hiudn  phrase  goesj  tua  whole  contiuent  **  unaer  ose  umbraUa*^,  has  tended  to  decreasB 
ihe  political  imp  >rtance  of  the  v'iMage  unit,  it  still  plajs  so  loading  apart  in  the  rerenue 
and  general  adEninistratiTe  disbrtbutian  of  the  Stats  responsibilities  that  a statiatiesl  work  of 
this  description  wonhl  bs  iacomplete  without  some  meubiou  of  it  ia  greater  detail  thui  the 
brief  account  of  it  in  the  first  Chapter*  A.s  regards  the  Deccan^  including  nnder  this  deno- 
mination the  tahle-tand  of  the  Kara4tic,  the  part  played  in  tha  adoiinistratioo  of  the  Marltba 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  a quotation  fmm  the  account  giren  of  the  then  recendy 
acquired  territory  by  one  of  Indiana  greatest  statesmen  and  moat  acute  obaerTera  : — 

In  whateTer  point  of  Tiew  we  examino  the  Native  Oovemment  in  the  Deccan,  the  first 
and  most  important  feature  is  the  division  into  villages  or  townshipsi  and  these  com mnn idea 
contain  in  miniature  all  the  materials  of  a State  within  themselves,  and  are  almost  aufficient 
to  protect  their  members  if  all  other  government  wore  withdrawn.  Though  not  probably 
compatible  with  a very  good  form  of  govern  men  t,  they  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
imperfections  of  a bad  one;  they  prevent  the  had  effects  of  its  negligence  and  weakness, 
and  oven  present  some  harrier  against  its  tyranny  and  rapacity,  hlach  village  baa  a portion 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  is  committed  to  the  management  of  the  inhabitants*  The 
boundarios  are  carefully  marked  and  jealously  guarded*  They  are  divided  into  fields,  the 
limits  of  which  are  exactly  known ; each  field  has  a name,  and  is  kept  distinct,  even  when 
the  cultivation  of  it  has  bWn  long  abandoned*  The  villagers  arc  almost  entirely  cnltivators 
of  the  ground,  with  the  addition  of  the  few  traders  and  artisaua  that  are  required  to  supply 
their  wants*'' 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  functions  of  the  different  members  of  the  village 
estehlishment  with  regard  to  the  land  and  the  revenue.  It  is  anperfiuons  to  quote  the 
remarks  he  makes  oa  these  matters,  as  under  the  raiatw^ri  system  the  detailed  admiuistra- 
tion  of  the  land  and  the  collection  of  the  aitsesament  has,  iu  this  Presidency,  passed  from  the 
village  headman  to  the  authoritiea  of  the  larger  unit  of  the  tdlnka.  The  former  retains,  it 
is  true,  some  special  powers  and  responsibilitifSj  and  in  the  part  of  the  conntiy  to  which  the 
above  description  relates  is  vested  with  no  small  honour  within  his  own  community ; but  the 
greater  facilities  of  communication,  the  admissioo  to  unoccupied  land  of  any  applicant  who 
complisa  before  the  teluka  authorities  with  the  prescribed  formalities,  instead  of  depend- 
ence ezt  the  opinion  of  the  headman  lu  such  a rnatter,  the  greater  scenrity  of  life  and 
property  in  the  case  of  strangers,  all  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  the  villa^  fold  ^ and, 
as  the  Statistics  on  this  sabjeot  show,  the  distinction  between  the  larger  village  and  the 
smaller  markets  town  is  gradually  bacoming,  from  an  ecoDomio  point  of  view,  as  it  has  from 
a political  one,  leas  and  leas  peroeptible,  and  the  tendency  ia  towards  the  recognition  of  the 
village  as  a unit  of  area  only,  not,  as  at  the  time  of  occupation,  as  one  of  admiaistration. 


Between  the  different  Division  s of  the  Presidency  there  have  always  been  wide  distinc- 
tions with  respect  to  village  management*  In  the  Deccan  and  Karndtic  table-laud,  the 
offices  of  headman  and  accountant,  as  well  as  those  less  connected  than  these  two  with  the 
general  system  of  administration,  are  held  hereditarily,  whilst  In  the  North  Konkau  and 
^nth  Gujardt  the  appointment  ie  by  selection*  In  the  north  of  the  latter  DIvieioD,  how- 
ever, there  is  more  of  the  hereditary  spirit,  bnt  the  vilJag©  system,  in  its  entirety,  h^  not 
taken  such  deep  root  even  there  as  it  has  araougst  the  Mardthda  In  Sind,  again,  it 
was  formerly  altogether  absent  and  has  only  been  introduced  recently.  Settinpf  aside,  for 
the  present,  the  subject  of  the  village  establishment  and  its  tenurei  of  office,  it  is  nooessaiy 
to  revert  to  the  first  Chapter  of  this  work,  where  there  ts  given  the  average  population  of  a 
village  in  each  district*  The  figures  entered  in  column  20  of  the  comparative  table  that 
precedes  that  Chapter  have  b^n  reprinted  for  convenience  of  reference  in  the  first  of 
the  tables  opposite*  It  ia  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  observations  regarding 
the  average  pbpnlstion  of  the  village  in  each  district,  and  the  variations  in  this  average 
that  are  noticeable  in  different  parte  of  the  country  ; but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
examination  of  the  constituent  elements  of  this  community  is  intended  to  be  based  on  a 
flelection  of  villages  from  each  distriqt.  In  the  suggestions  that  accompanied  the  request 
for  sneh  a selection  it  was  remarked  that  a village  should  be  taken  from  each  tXInka, 
and  should  oontain  rather  more  than  the  average  population-  The  comparison  made  at  the 
bead  of  the  table  jnst  referred  to  will  show  that  in  many  instances,  such  as  Surat,  Th£na, 
K^nara^  Poona,  and  others,  the  average  popnlation  of  the  selected  villages  is  so  much  in  excess 
of  the  normal  of  the  district  that  the  former  cannot  be  accepted  as  representative  of  any  bat 
those  larger  or  more  prospering  collections  of  houses  which  it  is  hard  to  know  whether 
to  describe  aa  town  or  village*  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  hs  N£sik,  Khdndeah,  KataAgiH, 
Afameddbdd,  Shol^pur  and  Kal&dgi,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Dh&rw4r,  apnear  to  be  most 
jndtcioasly  selected  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  in  spite  oc  the  excess  of 
their  population  over  the  district  average* 

Ah  time  and  space  do  not  admit  of  a very  minute  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  tbeae  nniiSp 
YLUutaCaiUa  it  IS  M well  to  undertake  to  bring  to  notice  two  main  points 

^ only,  first,  the  distributioa  of  the  average  village  popu^ 
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UtioA  by  caate,  and  secondly  tba  relatiTe  prevaleno®  of  dL0ot«nt  ocoupatioofl^  'Hie  former  aub- 
jeotis  trwied  in  tbe  tables  Id  two  ways.  In  the  first  table  tbe  arerafe  diatribntion  is^vea 
acoordiag  to  tbe  population  of  each  district  ag^^fregate,  whilst  ia  ue  second  part  of  the 
table  the  differences  beiweeii  the  districts  are  bronght  prominently  forward  by  the  redac- 
tion of  the  figures  to  a nniform  basis,  it  is  with  the  latter  that  comment  has  to  deabaad  the 
only  part  of  the  first  table  that  rei^iiires  to  be  specially  noticed  here  is  the  third  entry^  which 
is  that  of  the  aTerage  namher  of  distinct  castes  returned  in  each  Tillage^  Here,  os  in  the 
body  of  the  work|,  the  term  caste  is  applied  to  social  divisions  amonget  the  Abcnginals  and 
Mahammadansj  as  well  as  the  ELindaSi  The  sabdiTisionB  of  Jains^  alone,  have  not  been 
inclnded  in  the  total 


Omitting  the  cases  in  which  the  selection  of  villages  has  evidently  been  based  on  too 
high  an  average,  the  mean  nomber  of  castes  to  a village  is  between  24  and  25,  Taking, 
tben^  the  Brahmans  and  Muhamtnadazis  as  a homogeneous  body,  ss,  too,  it  is  well  to  take 
the  W4ni4s,  Jains  and  Aboriginals,  there  appear  to  be  some  23  divisions  which  are  fennd  in 
nearly  eveiy  one  of  the  selected  item  a.  Tbe  large  section  of  agricaltnn'sts  is  the  first  and 
most  nniform  in  its  numerical  predominance.  The  Br£hmans  and  bhe  village  menials  come 
next,  and  after  them  those  members  of  the  village  staff  whose  services  are  most  essential  to 
the  community,  snch  as  the  barber,  the  tanner  and  shoemaker,  the  goldsmith,  and  others.  The 
shepherds  vary  in  their  prevaJence  bat  are  found  throughout.  At  the  end  of  this  portion 
of  the  table  are  notes  in  auppleinent  of  the  last  entry,  that  of  the  unclassed,  which  is  in 
some  of  the  districts  a large  item,  owing  to  either  locnl  peculiarities,  or  the  sise  of  the  villagee 
seleoteA  A good  example  of  the  first  is  fonnd  in  Ki.uara,  of  the  second,  in  Surat. 


Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  eecond,  or  proportional  part  of  the  caste  table.  It 
7*“'  Iw.noti-^  thjt  the  ™tio  of  the  Hindae  taken  with  the 
Aboriginals  sinks  below  81  percent,  mono  dtstnot  only,  and 
that  is  Broach,  where  the  cultivating  classes  have  been  largely  converted  to  IsI4m.  The 
effect  of  the  inclnsion  of  the  Aboriginals  is  most  perceptible  in  this  district,  and  in  Surat,  the 
Fanch  Habils,  Tli4na,  Kbfindesh  and  Kdsik.  The  highest  combined  ratio  of  the  two 
together  is  found  in  the  F^nch  Btfahdls,  next  to  which  comes  Kh^xtdesh.  The  proportion 
of  Mnhammadana  is  highest  where  they  are  cultivators,  as  in  Broach,  Surat  and  K&ira  of 
Gnjarfit,  and  in  Dhirwfir  of  the  table-land.  They  also  bear  a high  ratio  in  fishing  and  boating 
Tillagee,  as  in  Thfina,  Kolfiba  and  Kinara. 


The  Jains  are  prominent  in  their  native  haunts  of  Abmed4b&d  and  Surat,  where  they 
are  traders.  They  probably  belong  to  the  same  section  in  the  Thfina  and  K4nara  villagefl, 
aince  these  partake  more  of  the  character  of  towns,  and  thus  are  likely  to  be  tbe  resort  of  the 
QaiarAtd  and  Mfirwfidi  merchaniB  rather  than  of  the  cultivating  Jain,  who  is  found  in  the 
Belganm  and  Dhilrw^r  villages.  The  high  ratio  of  this  sect  in  Ahmed  nagar  is  partly  acciden- 
tal, as  it  appears  on  inquiry  that  at  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  villages  selected  in  this 
District  there  was  at  the  tame  of  the  census,  a large  gathering  of  Mfirw^dis  from  outlying 
places  for  a wedding,  so  that  the  number  of  this  idaas  that  appeared  on  the  village  return 
was  astounding  when  compared  with  the  oircumstMioee  of  other  places  in  the  neighbenrbood, 
and  led  to  investigation. 


Amongst  those  entered  simply  as  '' Others'*  tbe  moat  important  are  the  Native 
Ohristians  of  Th4na  and  Kfinara,  and  the  Pdrsis  of  Thilna  and  Snrat. 


Beverting  now  to  the  Hindus,  and  taking  first  the  Brdhmans,  it  appears  that  like  the 
Hnhammadans,  this  caste  mnstera  relatively  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Hllagoa  of  the  disthcta 
where  they  are  cultivators.  These  distnets  are  notoriously  Kfinara  and  Smrat.  There  are 
also  a few  cnltivatore  of  the  Pda4  and  Chitpfiwan  seotiuna  of  Brahmans  in  Thfirm  and  J^tnA- 
giri  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  traders  needs  no  special  comment,  save  that  in  all  but  the  Kar- 
nitifl,  the  Jaine  have  to  bo  added  to  their  number.  Aa  regards  the  weavers,  too,  there  is  no 
special  feature,  excepting  their  absence  in  the  GnjarAt  village,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  con- 
centration of  this  class  of  indnstiy  in  the  large  towns  of  that  Division,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  home  manufacture  of  the  rural  districts  so  common  in  the  Deccan  and  the  districta  of 
Dhfirwfir  and  Belgaom.  The  shepherds  and  graxiers  are  relatively  more  numerous  in  the 
vUli^B  of  the  South  and  Bast  Deccan  than  in  Gnjardt  or  the  coast.  In  the  former,  Ahmed- 
fibfin  is  the  only  district  in  which  the  selection  shows  any  consideiahle  proportion  of  this  class, 
and  in  other  portions  of  this  work  mention  boa  been  made  of  the  probable  reasons  for  tbeir 
spanuty  in  the  well  cultivated  districts  of  the  north.  The  fishers,  which  is  tbe  Isst  class  to 
be  brought  forward  before  the  actnal  village  staff  is  considered,  are  fcmid  all  over  tbe  Presi- 
dency since,  thongh  most  numerous  on  the  coast,  they  are  not  even  there  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  caste  pursuit. 

There  remain,  now,  the  castes  which  form  the  real  nucleus  of  the  villam  commnnily,  oe 
fonnd  by  Elphin stone,  and  older  inquirers.  In  addition  to  the 
agricultural  element  there  are  ton  castes,  two  of  which  have 
their  own  subdivisions,  which  may  be  said  to  belong  especially  to  tbe  village  system.  The 
relative  proportions  of  these  castes  vary  in  the  different  districts  though  in  all  but 
the  exceptional  ease  of  KolAba,  the  village  menial,  he  who  preaervea  the  hoandaty  msrb 
and  watches  the  gates  of  ^e  village,  is  the  chief.  This  dsM  is  strongest  in  the  Deooan, 
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#liere  their  lierediiary'  poeitioa  and  priyileg^  have  bwn  well  btaintaaned,  eren  thoagh  the 
literate  claea  declme  to  eeo  in  the  Appeltation  of  the  tract  Maharashtra  the  ooDfinnation 
of  the  Glaim  of  the  now  deiiireeaed  to  h&vo  been  once  the  poaaeaeore  of  the  whole  country. 
In  Gujar&t^  the  relative]/  higheet  nnniber  of  Dhedg^  the  local  variety  of  the  mental  caate,  is 
in  Kura^  where  the/  are  not  eo  dependent  on  eerrioe  aa  on  coaree  weaving  for  their  liring, 
and  do  not  therefore  leave  the  di&tricb  to  an/  great  extent,  Jn  the  Aborigine — affected 
region  of  the  Kerth  Kontan  there  is  little  nee  for  the  Dhed  or  Mah^r,  bat  in  RatndigTri} 
where  the  avera^  caate  of  the  cultivatora  is  higheri  the  proportion  of  the  menial  ctaae  begina 
again  to  rlae-  The  two  clasaea  engaged  in  per  forming  perBonal  oflSceB  for  the  villagerB^  each 
aa  ehaviug  and  washing  clothee,  are  found  m ver/  different  proportiona  respective!/.  The 
barbers,  who  are  also  village  guides^  torch -bearers  and  mnaiciana^  are  far  more  nnmerona 
than  the  Tillage  washermen,  whose  dntiea  are  m great  menanre  {performed,  when  neoeaaaiy, 
by  the  honse-holdera  theniselvee-  Aa  a mle,  the  barber  holds  his  place  near,  thongh 
a little  below,  the  retio  of  the  tanner  and  potter.  Towards  the  Bonth  the  oilman 
gains  upon  him,  and  in  the  villages  approaching  towos  in  their  varietj  of  population,  the 
barber  einke  relatively  to  a very  Tow  rate.  Of  the  artisans  proper,  the  above  mentioned, 
namely  the  potter,  tanner,  and  oilman,  ere  the  moat  prevalent,  or,  as  the  whole  family  is  inolnd- 
ed  in  this  return,  are  cither  the  most  station aiy  or  the  most  prolific*  The  carpenter  in  a few 
instances,  mostly  in  the  larger  places,  bears  a high  proportion,  but  on  the  whole,  the  goldsmith 
is  found  in  more  uni  form  strength  over  the  entire  Prcaidency.  The  Darzi,  or  Sbimpj,  sharee 
with  the  blackainith  the  lowest  place  in  the  tinm erica]  order,  , In  Qiijardt  the  Dansi  is 
nsaally,  except  in  the  Bn  rat  TillagOB,  less  represented  than  the  Lioh^r,  in  the  Konkan  and 
most  of  the  IJ^coan  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  in  the  Kam^tic  the  advantage  is  also  slightly 
on  the  side  of  the  worker  in  clo thing.  His  position  in  the  North  Deccan  is  strengthened,  as 
has  been  mentioned  ia  Chapter  VII  j,  by  the  hkct  that  this  caste  is  the  chief  distributor  of 
piece-goods,  ss  well  ss  comprising  both  tailors  and  monej-lendersL  The  Loh£r,  ss  a caste,  ia 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  Kopkan,  where  his  work  is  done  mostly  by  MarAthfis  or  Snt^rs,  It 
is  much  the  same  in  the  Kam^ftic,  though  the  section  of  Marithds  that  devote  themselves  to 
ibis  task  are  practically  differentiate  from  their  fellows,,  as  are  those  who  in  the  South  wash 
or  shave  for  a living. 

In  efitimatiog  the  relative  etTength  of  the  agricnltaTal  element  in  the  represeiitmtive  vil- 
lage some  weight  most  be  allowed  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numbers  of  cultivators  belonging 
to  other  than  the  clasBified  sgricultnral  castes.  This  will  be  abundantly  proved  by  a refers 
ence  to  the  tuhle  in  ^Appendix  <J.  which  gives  the  ratio  to  the  total  of  each  caste  of  those 
engaged  in  cultivation.  It  is  also  advisable  to  take  the  ratio  of  the  egricnltaral  castes  as 
given  in  the  second  part  of  the  table  accompanying  this  Note  in  conjunction  with  the  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  exemsing  the  profe«sjon  of  ognculture,  given  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Bame.  From  the  csste  t^ble  slone  it  appears  that  of  the  total  popnlation  the  proportion  of 
agticaltntal  esates  amoogst  the  Hindus  varies  between  21  8 in  the  semi-urhan  villages  of  the 
8arat  Uistrict,  to  GO  8 in  Ratn^iri.  Ae  regards  the  low  ratio  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
Th£na  and  Koldba  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  general  statistics  of  the  whole  district  be 
accepted  as  a guide,  that  the  selection  of  the  villages  is  the  cause  of  difference.  In  Broach,  to 
Uie  ratio  of  the  Hindns  mnst  be  added  that  not  only  ol  the  Bhils  and  other  Aboriginals, 
which  is  considerable,  but  of  the  cuhivating  Bohoras,  which  is  still  greater*  In  Ral&dgi  the 
high  ratio  of  grasiers,  as  in  Ahmednagar,  fans  to  be  laken  into  consideration,  and  in  Dhdrwdr 
the  same  ennse,  with  the  addition  of  the  number  of  the  Muhammadans,  some  of  whom  cultivate, 
tend  to  render  the  proportion  lower  than  it  actually  ia.  In  K&nam  there  is  the  fishing  element, 
as  in  Thkna,  and  also  the  Native  Christians,  who  stand  In  both  districta  much  in  the  same  ratio. 

To  estimate  the  weight  of  the  agricnltnrists  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  village, 
however,  it  ia  necessary  to  turn  to  the  next  portion.  Part  C,  of  the  statistical  series  which 
accompanies  these  remarka  Here  it  appears  that  of  the  village  workers  no  less  than  from 
43 'b  to  80*2  per  cent,  are  returned  as  agriculturists. 

The  difference  between  the  districts  is  Blriking,  and  gives  a good  idea  of  the  relatively 
rural  or  urban  character  of  the  units  selected.  In  two  districts  only  does  the  ratio  of  agri- 
enUnrista  full  below  4'&'G  por  eont.  of  the  total  productivo  popnlation,  and  in  one  of  these  the 
deficiency  is  apparently  compensated  by  the  number  of  e pinners  who  mostly  belong  to  the 
ifamilies  of  agriculturista.  The  lowest  average  of  cultivators  Is  in  the  Karnitic,  where  as 
already  explained  in  Chapter  X,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  restricted  prevalence  of  the  occupation, 
but  to  the  amaller  share  t^en  in  it  by  women*  The  highest  ratios  are  to  be  found  in  SfaolApur 
and  the  northern  districts  of  Gujar4t,  There  seems,  m fact,  a tendency  for  the  ratio  to  dimi- 
nish as  the  south  is  approached.  Another  point  that  requiree  mention  is  the  inequality  of  the 
distribatioii  of  the  class  of  nnskilled  labonrers.  With  regard  to  this  there  is  but  little  expTa^ 
nation  beyond  the  general  gravitation  of  this  occupation  lowsrds  the  larger  centres ; bat  this 
does  net  explain  it  spre  valence  a mom  gst  the  purely  rnrol  popnlativn  of  the  ij^tnigiri  selection,  or 
Its  low  ratio  in  Burst  villages.  Jn  Ki^nara  there  is  no  doubt  a good  deal  of  this  class  of  labonr 
retnmed,  not  only  at  the  Bca-cosEt  villages,  but  amongst  the  harvesters  also,  as  in  Ehkndsah 

The  tables  can  now  bo  left  to  bo  perused  without  further  comment.  It  wilt,  howevor, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  which  are  held  to  be  on  statistioal  groands,  most  closely  represen- 
tative of  the  average  of  their  district,  am,  as  already  onoe  stated,  Abmed^bid,  Kh^ndeeh 
Kdsik,  J^tnUgm,  and  Kal^dgi.  The  rest,  except  Tb4na  and  Eol41»  and  Burat,  which  show 

VoL  IL,  pf«al-liT*  ' " 
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tkfl  oircuraAtuicH  oE  comp&ntiTe]  j large  townii,  mmj  be  taken  as  repreaeiitatiTe  of  the  Tillage, 
after  being  semevhat  more  iban  ordinaritj  affected  fsTonrablj  bj  modem  mflneaoee^  It  is 
in  TIW117  respectfl  to  be  regretted  that  this  anbject  had  per  force  to  be  taken  into  considemtioEt 
after  the  completion  of  the  more  general  retoma,  as  the  information  had  bffin  at  hand  for 
some  time,  and  only  required  Jnet  that  amount  of  aorntinj  that  it  was  inpracticable,  under 
the  preaa  of  other  work,  to  gire  it^  ObherwiBe  there  is  no  reason  why  the  selection  should 
not  haTe  been  in  eTery  case  as  satiebtotory  as  in  these  just  mentioned,  whilet  the  figures 
tbemselres  would  hare  stood  a more  detailed  examination  than  it  £e  now  possifale  to  allow 
them. 


B B^9—S0 
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C -THE  CENSUS  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  ADEN 
AND  OF  THE  FEUDATORY  STATES- 


1. — ADEN.— VAHIATION  SINCE  1872.  BIBTH-PLACK  AGE.  BEU- 

GION.  OCCUPATION.  EDUCATION. 

2. ~FBUDATOST  STATES.— EXTENT  AND  POPULATION.  VABIATIOH 

SINCE  1872.  BEUGION.  AGE.  CIVIL  CONDITION.  IMSTBUC- 
TION.  OCCUPATION. 

I ■■■  II 
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C.— THE  ENUMERATION  OP  ADEN  AND  THE  FEUDATORIES. 

1. — ADttr. 

Thu  settlement  on  the  sonth-weetem  side  of  the  Arebian  Penmsola  is  onder  the 

sdminifltratiOD  of  the  OoTemment  of  Bombaj^  although  eitiiahted  at  a distanoe  of  more  than 
1,600  milee  &Dm  the  uuuil  bodj  of  the  Preeide&cj,  It  ooTon  an  area  of  11*6  square  milee,  with 
a popolaiion  of  34,660,  mostly  oonoentrated  in  the  town  and  cantonment  on  the  rocky  hwd^ 
land  that  girea  the  plaoe  its  prindpal  Talne  &om  a military  point  of  tiew,  A.part,  howorer, 
from  its  position  as  tho  GKbrmtar  of  the  east,  as  it  is  often  oalled,  Aden  has  aoqqired  an  an- 
naally  inoreasing  popniarily  as  a port  of  translupment  for  go4^  passing  to  and  from  the 
coast  of  Eastom  Africa,  of  China  and  still  more  dietant  coontnes.  It  is  ^so  the  empOTiam  of 
the  caravan  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Yaman  and  the  Arabism  provinoes  of  the  soath  gene- 
rally. The  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal,  too,  has  materially  increased  ite  importance  as  a 
coaling  station  for  the  nnmerons  fleets  of  st^m^TesseLs  called  into  existence  by  the  addi- 
tional ^tcilitiee  of  communication  with  India  and  the  far  east  The  settlement,  too,  is  not 
without  its  political  importance,  as  it  is  in  diplomatio  oonnectien  with  a number  of  the 
Arabian  States  or  tribu  oornmnnitiee  who  own  the  adjoining  territory  on  the  mainland  and 
with  some  tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  in  Africa,  and  also  with  the  Island  of  Socotra. 

The  density  of  the  popnlation  is  about  £,826  wr  eqnare  mile,  if  the  persons  on  board 
vessels  in  the  narbonr  m omitted  &om  the  calculation.  The  house- room  is  a little  more 
crowded  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Preeiden<y',  and  gives  an  average  of  6'd  persons  per  inhabit- 
ed bonae,  as  compared  with  &'S  elsewhere,  and  6*45  in  the  Deccan. 


The  popnlation  may  be  divided  into  the  military  and  the  oommeieial  classes,  oonnting 
with  the  tenner  the  nnmber  of  followers  and  other  acoompaniments  to  a military  etation, 
and  with  the  latter,  the  large  body  of  dock  and  other  labcorers.  The  purely  militaiT  lines 
comprised  about  cue- tenth  of  the  number  of  j^ple  enumerated  in  w whole  ^ttfement, 
not  excepting  the  little  island  of  Perun  in  the  Straits  of  BAb-el-Mandab. 

Since  the  Uat  enumeration  in  IB7Z  the  place  has  increased  by  more  than  53  5 per  cent. 
The  military  returns  show  an  increase  of  but  4 2 per  cent.,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  growtii  is 
thna  manifested  in  the  commeroia],  more  eepecisUy  the  male  portion  of  the  oommaui^. 
Thtfw  last  have  Inoreaeed  by  no  less  than  71  per  cent  A great  deal  of  this  imuigraticn  ia  no 
doabt  owing  to  the  increasing  trade  which  attracts  merchants  and  other  agents  of  distribn- 
iion,  and  tends,  also,  to  add  to  the  Dumber  of  labouren  for  whom  work  is  available  in  the 
growing  traffic  at  the  port. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proportion  of  the  indigenoiu  to  the  total  population  in  this 
settlement  is  leas  than  the  oorrespondi^  ratio  in  the  City 
of  Bombay,  which,  ss  has  been  shown  in  the  seven^ 
chapter  of  this  volume,  amounts  to  no  more  than  27 
oent.  In  Aden  the  proportion  is  only  £4*8  per  cent.  T^ 
marginal  table  shews  toe  relative  strength  of  the  colo- 
nists from  ditferent  coon^es.  The  mainknd  of  Arabia 
and  the  African  coast  tenanted  by  the  Somdlis  and  simi- 
lar tribes  furnish  the  chief  mass  of  the  population.  The 
presence  of  the  Native  regiments  oonstitates  the  prindpal 
factor  in  raising  the  proportion  of  those  born  in  this  Pre- 
eidency,  and  the  streu^h  of  the  Earopeau  garrison 
raisea  that  of  the  EnglisD  bom.  Ihese  Wt  oonatitote 
about  78  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Europ»n  community,  even  inoluding  those  on  benrd  the 
vessels  in  port. 


Ad«i 

Anbia 

OcMlS 

BonOwj  P»«id«»ey 
Otlw  iMrta  oi  ladia 


Othtir  oqnntriB* 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  featnres  in  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Aden  is 
the  oomparatire  scarcity  of  femalee.  Taking  the  entire  eommnnity,  there  ere  only  53 
women  to  every  100  men,  or,  otherwise  put,  of  the  total  nnmber,  65*21  per  eenl  are  males 
and  34*79  females.  This  diwprcportion  U owing  to  the  temporaiy  ebaraoter  of  the  residence 
of  moat  of  the  traders  and  laooarers,  aa  well  as  io  the  prepemdersnoe  of  nuJes  In  the  gard* 
son.  It  ia  least  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  are  commercial  aettlers.  Amongst  the 
Enropeans  and  the  trading  classes  of  Natives  of  India  it  is  very  wide.  Next  to  the  Jews, 
the  Muhammadans,  espemallj  those  from  the  adjacent  coasts  eeem  tc  have  the  most  settled 
habits. 


The  marriage  statistics,  too,  show  to  a certain  extent  the  natore  of  the  population  as 
very  few,  comparatively  sp^kiug,  of  the  Europeans  are  married,  and  ocmparattvnly  few,  too, 
of  the  Indian  traders,  and  in  the  case  cf  elhers  in  whom^  the  ratio  is  higher  the  actual 
hguree  show  that  many  of  the  married  men  are  not  accompanied  to  Adeu  by  their  wives. 
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Two  ot  the  oerioda  in  the  retmm  hmY®,  by  an  overeigbti,  been  wrongly  divided  in 
gtatietioa]  TVble  Vll  of  Appendix  A^  ao  the  oorreet  retnm  ie  added  to  thia  ; — 


The  relatireproportione  of  the  diiSerent  religione  represented^  in  this  email  area  are 
«Tea  in  Table  Iv  of  Appendix  A.  Ronghly  speaking^  77*5  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
haminadana,  7*d  Hindna,  7'5  Christiansj  6'1  Jews,  and  1'3  P£rauir  Jains,  Sikha  and  Chinefle. 

aecta  are  retomed  in  Table  III  but  in  consideration  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Mahaza- 
mnA^n  element,  and  its  relation  with  the  birth-place  of  that  faithj  it  la  worth  while  to  dis- 
tingouh  in  more  detail  the  sects  into  which  that  religion  is  apbt  up,  a point  which  the 
peonliarly  Hindnised  or  rather  bnt  Bemi-Mnhanunadan  oharacter  of  the  adherents  of  Iel£m 
m the  greater  portion  of  the  Preeidenoy  DiTieion,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  press  on  the 
enmnentors^  who  wore  mostly  Hindns,  with  any  proapeot  of  saooess.  The  eeete  to  which  the 
belong  are  the  following 


A<—SMitni  SteU, 


SeaU. 


Klinla 
Bdnh 
ImSmiriib  . 
Zftidijah 


la) 

iw( 

1301 

m} 


974 


Atl^Hsddii  ... 
WKbSbt  {BUpMlA^)  leaf 


The  distribntion  of  the  people  by  ocoa- 
pation  is  gwen  in  a proportiDoal  form  in  the 
margin.  The  ratio  of  the  workers  is  high  in 
the  case  of  both  boys  and  men,  being  94  per 
cent,  in  the  former  and  %0  per  cent,  in  the 
latter  class.  Of  the  adolt  female  popnlation42 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  girls  tmder  mteen  years 
old,  7 per  oent.  were  retomed  nnder  some  oc- 
cq  ration  or  other.  Amongst  sex  mat- 
making, domestic  service,  forage 'Selling,  bak-^ 
ing  and  the  like,  seemto  be  the  princip^  occu- 
pations ; the  men  are  mostly  return^  nnder 
the  head  of  dock  and  other  labonr,  with  over 
12  per  oent.  military  and  7‘77  in  commerce 
and  trade. 


In  a oontinoalij  changing  comtatmity  like  that  of  Aden  it  is  nseless  to  set  mnch  store 
by  the  retoma  of  edqcation  ooillected  at  an  enumeration  like  a census.  The  Settlement  is 
supplied  with  schools  where  the  coarse  is  taught  in  both  Bnglish  and  Arabio.  The  tables 
■how  that  amongst  the  Mtihammadans,  the  most  nnmeroos  section  of  the  population,  there  are 
65  per  oent.  illiterate.  Amongst  the  Enropeans,  as  is  to  be  expwted,  the  proportions  are  nearly 
reversed,  and  there  are  69  per  cent  literate  or  learners  to  1 1 illiterate.  The  few  F4rsis  here 
■how  as  in  India,  the  highest  degree  of  education  amongst  other  than  Ihirepean  or  Eorasian 
moes,  and  the  same  care  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  women  of  th^  race  that  has 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  education  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  work,  is 
not  abrant  in  Aden. 


The  enomeration  and  compilation  of  the  results  were  both  saperrised  and  directed  by 
Captain  Sealy,  Mnnicipel  and  Port  Officer,  to  whose  exertions  the  acoomcy  of  the  nesalts  is 
entirely  dae.  Owing  to  the  want  of  officii  and  educated  non-officisJ  agency,  the  census  of 
Aden  is  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  bnt  on  the  present  occasion  hae  bran.  Bnooesafally 
ndministettid  thronghont. 

* Am  rSMiTwL  Thf  total  irUsa»  ot  bdasto  is  rwnn-tsbl*,  oat  to  asy  tmprobabla 

■ 699-61 
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3. — Tna  FrtrDA.toRT  Statis. 

Of  the  197jS75  sqaiirs  mileB  of  territory  under  the  administration  of  the  Go7ammont 

otiMU  oMd  Bombay  no  leaa  then  73,758^  or  37  27  per  cent,  oonflista  of 

r°r**™*°*^  Statee  in  fend  atoiy  anbordination  or  with  the  Paramount 

Power.  The  population  of  these  States  amounts  to  ahoQt  29 '67  of  the  total  enumerated* 
The  territory  m question  ia  thaa  distriboted  : — In  Gnjarit,  71-34  per  cent,  j in  the  Ronkan, 
2'38  ; in  the  Deccan  table-landj  IS'OO ; and  in  Sindj  S'28  per  cent  Thoe  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tract  under  Nsti-re  rulera  lies  in  QujarAtj  or^  to  partionlarisej  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  British  DiTision  known  by  that  name*  There  are,  howe’^ar,  two  groups  lying 
to  the  easi^  hat  the  lar^r  portaon  is  comprised  in  the  peninsnl^  of  Cntoh  and  E^thiAwir. 
The  population  is  not  liDtribiited  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  area.  In  GbjarAt  and 
Sind  the  proportion  to  the  total  is  less  than  that  home  by  the  area^  whilst  in  the  other  two 
groaps  it  is  greater.  The  former  two  contain  raspectiTely  63-^24  and  1'80,  and  the  two  others 
4*32  and  25-^2  per  cent*  of  the  population* 

The  density  of  this  population  raries  considerably.  If  the  measarements  recorded 
against  the  different  States  be  oorrect,  there  is  in  EolhApnr  an 
arera^  of  284  persons  per  mile,  a proportion  that  is  heavier 
than  is  found  in  either  of  the  two  districts  of  Crown  territory  that  adjoin  it.  In  Cambay 
the  distnhntion  gives  only  243  to  the  mile,  a ratio  which  is  perhaps  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark*  In  Janiim,  on  the  coast,  the  density  on  sn  averse  ie  234,  or  nearly  equal  to 
that  found  in  the  adjacent  collectorate  of  KolAba.  The  sparsity  of  the  distribution  in  the 
north  and  west  of  QajaxAt  is  due  to  the  desert,  the  Runn,  the  hills  of  P&laupnr  and  Catoh, 
and  the  hilly  jungles  in  the  east  and  sonth-east  of  the  Mahi  KAutha.  In  JawhAr  and  the 
DAngs,  tooj  there  ia  a good  deal  of  forest  and  barren  hiU,  which  renders  a great  part  of 
these  areas  uninhabitable.  The  comparative  want  of  population  on  the  area  known  by  the 
title  of  the  SAtAra  jAghfrs  seems  to  some  extent  due  to  the  absence  of  accurate  measuremeuts, 
though  no  doubt  in  we  more  southern  portions  of  that  territory  the  &.miao  had  a somewhat 
devastating  effect,  which,  as  in  KalAdgi,  will  be  apparent  for  many  years. 

With  such  scattered  States  and  collections  of  States  it  is  scsreely  worth  while  to  enter 
upon  the  density  of  house-room  in  detail,  bnt  it  will  be  observed 
(wf'rwm.  froia  Table  1 of  Appendix  B that  the  general  tendency  with 

regard  to  dwelling  aocommodation  lies  in  the  same  diFeotiou  as  that  in  British  territory. 
In  OujarAt,  for  instance,  there  is  an  average  of  4' 31  per  house  agaiust  4'61  in  the  Crown 
distriots.  In  the  Eonkau  the  two  proportions  are  respectively  5-63  and  5-65.  In  the 
Deccan  the  average  rises  to  6-16  in  the  one  and  to  6-46  in  the  other.  The  same  tendency 
that  appears  in  the  returns  for  the  Orown  temtory;  namely,  towards  greater  crowding  in 
the  v-iUs^  hoiiB«  than  in  that  of  the  town,  ia  manifested  in  the  record  for  Feudatory  States 
also,  ana  though  there  is  no  especially  large  town  in  the  latter  group,  the  general  cause  of 
this  apparent  anomaly  U probably  similar  m the  one  to  what  it  has  been  statod  to  be  in  the 
other,  namely,  the  emaller  siae  and  different  constrnctiou  of  the  town  house. 

The  next  point  is  the  growth  or  decrease  in  the  population  during  (he  interval  between 
VariationM  atnfr  ifTS  Isst  ceusuB  and  that  of  1872.  This  IB  riven  in  Table  II  of 

Appendix  B.  The  largest  increase  is  found  in  the  more  baok^ 
ward  States,  such  as  the  DAngs,  where  it  reaches  above  50  per  cent.,  and  JawhAr,  which  shows 
an  increase  amounting  to  nearly  30  ^r  cent.  A similar  tendency  is  visible  with  regm^  to  thO' 
Bnrat  and  Mahi  KAntha  groups,  both  of  which  contain  a considerable  forest  popa^tion.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  increase  is  to  some  extent  due  in  snch 
cases  to  more  correct  enumeration  rather  than  to  the  real  growth  of  the  cornmnnity.  In 
both  KAthiAwAr  and  Catch  there  have  been  one  or  two  years  of  bad  seasons,  amountiiig  in 
the  former  case  to  actual  famine.  This  pcniueiila  has  also  been  plagued  with  a severe  out* 
break  of  fever  and  other  epidemic  which  has  afiTected  its  pomilation  m an  abnormal  degree. 
The  emigration  from  this  tract  as  well  as  from  Dutch  into  the  capital  city,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  previous  portions  of  tl^  review  and  which  will  be  seen  from  Tables  E aod  XI  in 
Appendix  A to  be  large,  most  not  bn  left  out  of  consideration.  The  Eewa  KAntha  has  had 
one  bad  season  to  contend  agamst  during  the  nine  yearn  under  consideration,  hutito  advance 
hoe  not  been  far  from  normal.  Its  little  neighbour,  NArukot,  on  the  other  hand,  was  severely 
afflicted  iu  1878  by  the  failure  of  the  winter  crop.  In  the  States  to  the  south  of  the  Presi- 
dency the  decrease  is  universal,  though  varying  m degree.  The  rich  and  Nourishing  State 
of  KalfaApur  baa  decreased  to  a trifling  ex  tout  owing  to  the  famine  of  lS76.r77,  which  waa 
felt  in  some  of  its  eastern  districts.  The  smaller  States  suffered  much  mors  severely,  and 
Akalkol  seems  to  have  been  more  affected' than  even  SholApur  and  KalAdri,  to  which  it  ia 
adjacent.  The  jAghira  of  the  old  SAtAra  kingdom,  with  those  to  the  south  of  them  in  the 
EaruAtic  table-land,  are  veiw  much  mteraperaed  in  the  Grown  districta  of  the  tract,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  map  that  accompanies  this  work,  meat  necessarily  have  been  affected 
to  some  extent  in  the  same  way  as  the  Latter.  The  solitsry  State  connected  with  Sind  shows 
a comparatively  inmgnifiosjit  decrease,  that  may  be  due  simply  to  the  more  eorroct  enumera* 
tion,  as  that  on  the  former  occasion  was  probably  of  a very  conjectural  nature. 

Regarding  the  general  featureH  of  the  variations,  it  appears  that  in.  most  cases  the 
experience  is  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  census  of  the  Orown  territory,  namely,  that 
the  females  diminish  less  than  the  males  in  famine  districts,  whilst  iu  the  growing  portion 
of  the  aggregate  the  increase  amongst  this  sex  is  relatively  higher  thou  that  of  the  other. 
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Meligion% 

Tke  dispenion  of  thA  diffemtt  States  amount  tlie  Ciowii  teiritoHes  of  the  F^esidenc^ 
Tender  ^uerallF  applicable  to  the  former  what  has  been  already  said  about  the  religionH 
and  their  diatrt  bation  in  the  latter.  It  ia  therefore  nimef^eeaiy  to  repeat  any  of  the  general 
obeemtiona  that  hare  been  made  eleewhere,  but  it  is  neeftil  to  point  out  brie^  the  special 
features  of  the  religions  composition  of  the  indlFidnal  States,  then^  in  dnteh  we  £nd 

a large  admixture  of  Jains  and  of  the  trading  classes  of  Mnhammadanfl.  lo  the  northern 
States  of  Gn^ar^t^  as  in  the  Crown  districb  of  Ahmediibid^  the  Jain  element  is  relatiToly 
eCrongj^  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  It  is  of  the  trading  class,  lii  KolhAnnF  and  the 
Earniitic  portion  of  the  ITeccan  gnonjp  of  Stat^j  the  Jainsj  ss  in  Bolganm  and  DMrw&r,  are 
of  the  peas^t  order.  The  proxinutj  of  S4wantw4di  to  the  Portvgnese  territory  of  Goa 
seems  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the  liatiTo  Christiana  in  the  Staley,  bnt  elsewhere^  as  in 
Jawh^r  and  Kolh&pnr,  they  are  in  rery  low  strength,  and  from  mai^  other  States  they  are 
entirely  abaent.  In  Jawhir  th^  are  probably  immigruta  from  the  coast  aettlementa  of 
Silaetta  and  Bossein,  whilst  in  Kolh^pnr  the  State  haa  in  ita  employ  a considerable  staff  of 
Bnropeana.  The  immigr^ion  of  the  natiyes  of  Goa,  too,  may  be  os  common  in  thin  State  ae 
it  appears  to  bo  in  the  ueighbonring  district  of  Belgaam, 

The  inclnaion  of  Bind  in  the  Crown  retains  raises  fhe  proportion  of  Mnhammadana  in 
the  popnlation  fsr  aboye  what  it  is  in  the  Fendatoriefi,  bnt  ithe  ag^prention  of  this  race 
toward  the  States  in  which  their  faith  is  atill  in  power  can  be  traced  m ^e  case  of  Qambay, 
Janjira  and  S^wandr,  where  there  ere  Nawdbs,  snd  to  a minor  extent,  too,  in  Pdlanpnr  and 
eome  of  the  States  in  which  are  nnder  mlers  of  the  zeligion  of  lsl&m«  The 
targe  proportion  of  Mnhammadans  in  Cntch  is  doe,  as  has  Seen  ji^st  mentioned  above,  to 
the  settlement  there  ef  the  traders  of  the  Memon  and  Khoja  persnasion,  many  of  whom 
were  oiiginallj  conyertod  from  amongat  the  tribee  indigenons  to  the  State. 

Of  the  Pirsis  little  need  be  said.  As  a mJe  they  floadsh  more  nxtder  British  than  under 
natiye  rule,  bnt  in  and  near  Snrat  there  seems  to  be  a colony  in  the  Btates  of  that  Agency, 
where  they  probably  are  engaged  as  traders  in  liquor,  timber,  and  ether  forest  produce. 

Lastly,  there  ia  the  aboriginal  element  to  be  oonsidered.  This  is  predominant  in  the 
D&ngSj  the  Snrat  States  and  tn  Jawhdr.  In  the  first  the  Bhik  ore  the  chief  tribe.  In  the 
second  the  Dhodi&s  and  the  like.  In  the  laat  the  WArliii  and  Kdthodis.  The  latter  are 
also  found  in  Jenjira.  In  the  Mahi  KAotha  there  is  a conaiderable  number  of  Bhile  in  the 
eastom  and  north-eaatom  States,  but  not  enough  to  form  a large  proportionate  element  in 
the  total  popnlation.  It  was  amongst  these  howerer,  that  the  only  tronble  arose  in 

connection  with  the  eensus,  and  eyen  in  their  case,  it  a^rwarda  turned  out  that  local 
meyances  had  more  to  do  with  their  reluctanoe  to  be  numbered  than  the  actual  dislike  or 
dread  of  the  operation. 

Age  and 

With  regard  to  age  and  sex  there  are  few  points  that  call  for  spedel  notioe,  as  meet  of 
what  has  been  said  in  connection  wilh  the  rest  of  the  Preddenoy  will  apply  with  little  excep- 
tion to  the  Feudatories.  The  following  table  giyes  the  oomporatiTe  ratios  of  the  two 
areas ; — 
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From  thin  the  general  correapon deuce  hetween  the  two  can  he  appredatod.  In  the 
Crown  territory  there  seems  to  Ixi  a slight  preponderance  of  both  sexes  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  life,  with  a somewhat  remarkable  deficiency  between  the  ogee  of  ten  and  twenty-fiTe. 
At  every  age  with  the  exception  of  40  to  45  and  over  55  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is 
higher  m the  Crown  territory,  and  amongst  the  community  taScan  as  a whole  exoliiding, 
however,  Bind  and  the  capitu  ci^,  there  are  to  lOO  males  97'5  females  in  the  one  territory 
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as  oampai^  ta  04^0  m tlie  otlier,  Tlid  finally  «crrreotsd  r^artis  froosi  some  of  tlite  Ststos 
wore  reoeiTed  too  lata  to  admit  of  more  detailed  analyisis  before  pnblioationj  but  there  is 
little  doabt  that  they  preeent  ao  special  feataree  of  Tialae  in  a itatistLcal  lense  bejozid  what 
haTC  beeji  already  noted  with  respect  to  the  other  aeries. 

Mafrittge, 

It  ia  almost  the  same  with  the  statdetice  regarding  marxiage,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Crown  territory,  were  oolleoted  for  the  first  time  at  the  oeojiis  of  1S01.  The  following 
statemaot  |fiTes  the  j^eral  distrihntion  hj  age  for  the  two  areas,  that  for  the  Crown 
territory  being  taken  from  the  abstract  appended  to  Table  YX 
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Speaking  generally,  the  males  oontinae  married  later  in  the  Grown  territory  than  in 
the  Fendatoriee,  whilst  the  distribntion  of  the  widowed  of  this  sex  seema  to  inmoate  that 
in  the  latter  territc^  they  fall  oS  naoierifsaUy  about  the  fiftieth  year  instead  of  oontinning  to 
increase,  as  in  the  dn>wa  disiriote,  until  the  end  of  life.  This  may  be  duo  to  the  defeotivo 
age  ntam  in  the  case  of  A^borig^nala  in  the  forest  states,  which  carries  with  it  more  weight 
in  the  smaUer  »gre^te  of  the  heudatories  than  in  the  larger  and  more  varied  popnlation  of 
the  root  of  the  I^siwncy . This  reanlt  eeems  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  tlm  femat  ee, 
amongst  whom,  in  the  Feadatories,  the  proportion  of  the  nnmarried  girls  between  ten  and 
twenty  is  oonaiderably  higher  than  in  the  other  series,  and  it  is  the  chief  oharaoterietic  of 
aboriginal  custom  with  regard  to  marriage  that  below  ten  the  married  girls  ai^  in  a minority 
hff  greater  than  amongst  the  higher  olaas^  of  sooiety.  The  dsorease  of  the  widows  after 
fifty  aesme,  as  in  the  case  of  the  widewem,  to  be  the  result  of  dslectiTe  record.  It  is  carions 
to  notice  that  after  the  age  of  20  the  proportion  of  single  women  is  higher  in  the  Crown  than 
in  the  Fendstoiy  (raot^  a fiaot  to  which  the  indnaion  of  Bind  and  the  Euamitic  probably 
contributes  in  the  greatest  degree. 


InttracHoTk. 

In  abstracting  the  partionlara  regarding  the  relative  degrees  of  instrnction  amongst 
the  poptdation  the  element  of  mg&  waa  not  taken  into  oonsideration  save  in  a few  of  the 
Btatea,  as  it  is  not  a detail  required  for  the  Imperial  reknrne.  In  the  following  table, 
ymmfore,  the  distribetian  of  the  entire  population  of  the  diSerent  nroups  of  these  States  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  ednoation  is  given  iirespective  of  aga  The  figures  lor  Crown  ter- 
ritory  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 


ZKrtrtbalton  c/  100  pmons  of  each  rdi^ion  by  dsgrss  of  in^rusUon. 

JL— Males, 
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It  will  be  Been  tbetj  makiiig  aHowanoe  Iop  tbe  rel&tiTely  bigher  of  mBtrnotioia  in 
ibe  Oity  of  Bombay,  tbo  profipresa  in  tbo  Eendatonee  ie  not  Tory  zddcIl  less  than  it  ia  in  tba 
territoiy  dir^tly  nn^or  Crown.  Tbe  difference  in  greatest  in  Guj&r&t,  and  dimlniabea 
towarda  tbe  iiontlL  The  fignrea  £or  the  Deooen  gronp  of  Stotea  ehomd  be  oomporsd  with 
thoBe  for  the  Crown  territOTy  in  the  Kam^c  as  well  aa  in  the  Deccan,  Hinoe,  owing  to  the 
ecottered  natnre  of  the  Fen^toiy  ierntory  in  those  porta,  a ooniiiderablo  portion  lies  entire- 
ty to  the  eonth  of  the  Mar^tha  Cbuntry^  xhie  hoe  to  be  eepeoiBllj  token  into  consideration 
when  the  fignree  TOgarding  the  Jaine  hare  to  he . examined,  sinoe  the  high  mtio  of  the 
Deccan  ie  dne  to  the  different  conBtitation  of  thie  commimitj  in  the  north  of  the  table-land 
from  what  it  u in  the  Boath,  becaase  moBt  of  the  Jams  in  the  Fendatoriee  belong  to  the 
Latter  region.  As  regard  the  Mnhammadane,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Konkan,  where 
moat  of  this  friith  are  gathered  into  the  territory  of  the  Naw^b  of  ETanjira,  the  ratio  of  the 
edncated  is  considerably  higher  in  the  cane  of  both  sexes  than  in  the  Crown  dietriota  of  this 
division.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  Hindns  in  the  Fendatoriefl  appear  to  be  elightly  less 
onedncatcd  than  in  the  Crown  territory,  a fact  which  is  possibly  to  be  attribnted  to  the  oom- 
poratiTe  absence  of  the  aboiiginai  element  in  the  trro  eonthem  Btates  of  J onjin  and 
S^wontwAdi. 


Cccnpafion. 


The  rebam  of  oocmpatioiiB  for  the  Feudatories  is  open  to  somewhat  of  the  Bome  objeotiona 
ae  was  that  of  British  territory  at  the  censne  of  187£,  namely,  the  want  of  nnifornuty  that 
mnet  neoesaarily  eoBne  when  the  detailB  are  worked  np  at  a number  of  independent  effioee. 
Although  the  iostmctions  and  the  ay  atom  may  be  the  aome  for  all,  Jhe  want  of  saperriBion 
by  one  head  renderB  it  almoBt  impossible  to  avoid  differenoes  in  the  classification  of  indivi- 
dnol  oocnpationji.  This  is  apmrent  to  Bome  extent  in  the  tables  printed  in  Appendix  B,  of 
which  on  abstract  is  given  below,  the  corresponding  fignrea  for  the  Crown  territory  being 
added,  os  nsoal,  for  oomparison 


The  professional  and  official  class  is,  as  a rule,  higher,  lelatiTely  to  the  total,  in  Fenda- 
tory  than  in  Crown  territoiy.  As  to  the  second  class,  that  of  domeetio  aerrante  and  the 
like,  it  IB  remarkable  that  whilst  in  Crown  territory  the  peroentage  is  higher  amongst  males 
than  in  Feadato^  States,  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  females.  In  both  gronps  the  com- 
mercial element  is  oomparatiTely  weak  and  unevenly  distribnted.  In  Gniar^  the  advantage 
rests  with  the  Fendatories,  in  the  Konkan  the  two  nearly  oorrespond,  and  in  the  Deccan  a^ 
Kam&tio,  too,  there  is  very  little  difference  if  the  two  tracts  be  taken  together.  The  dis- 
trlbntion  of  the  industrial,  also,  shows  great  variations  In  the  Feudatories  as  in  the  Crown 
territoTy,  the  ratio  is  highest  in  the  north  ^d  lowest  in  the  Konkan,  The  difference  be- 

B §99— ea 
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tween  tlie  latter  and  tlie  Dec^n  ia  leaa,  in  the  oaae  of  tlie  feimer  ttuwt  with 

the  Crown  tracts 

There  are  then  the  two  lorgei^  claasee  to  be  oonstderedj  and  these  are  relativelf 
the  Bome  in  both  tables^  The  first  is  the  agrioaltniAl,  the  last  that  of  tlu  undefined  and 
mioooiif)ied.  There  is  more  temtortal  differenoe  between  the  two  groups  and  the  items  that 
respectiyely  compose  them  in  these  two  classes  than  in  the  others  that  have  just  been  mentioned^ 
In  the  Feudatories  the  ratio  of  umonltaral  workers  variesbetween  70^44per  cent,  in  EolhApor 
and  S5'71  in  K^thi^wfir..  In  tkeOrowu  territoiy  the  range  isfrom  40'20  in  the  Gnjai4tDiriiiion 
to47'72  in  the  Kaam^tio.  To  account  for  aaoh  a divergence  some  want  of  svatem  in  olassifi- 
eatiou  mnet  ueoeesarily  be  admitted,  and  the  einplniiation  lieaprobably  in  the  dxfierent  methods 
of  showing  the  medes  of  the  buniliee  of  landholders  who  were  not  registered  as  independent 
occupants  in  the  State  accounts.  With  iward  to  the  other  sex,  the  distribution  is  not  qnite 
the  sune.  KolhApnr  is  stUl  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  Cutch  comes  lost,  the  Konkon  States 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  Gujer&t  and  next  to  them  come  those  in  the  Deccan^  The 
distribntion  in  British  teTritory  showii  that  the  le&et  employment  of  women  in  thi*  close  of 
occupation  is  in  the  Koro4tiOj  Siud  the  highest  in  the  Eouian,  so  that  in  some  points  at 
least  the  returns  are  in  harmony  one  with  another. 

The  proportion  of  the  indefinite  class  varies  neoessorilv  with  the  pravalenoe  ^ agricnl- 
ture,  as  the  ^ter  is  the  predominating  oconpation  throaghont  the  whole  of  the  territory 
under  review.  Thus  the  abnormalty  high  ratio  of  the  one  inKolhipnr  renders  the  other  in  very 
ematl  prcportton  to  the  total  popnlatioii,  and  the  sise  ef  this  State  makes  the  effect  perceptible 
in  the  proportioiui  of  the  whole  group  to  whioh  it  belongs,  hixcept  in  Ouiardt  the  cJaes  £» 
relatively  amaller  in  the  Fend^orr  thau  in  the  Drown  tonitoryj  though  in  Cntch  and  K4thiA- 
w4r,  taking  both  sexes  into  consideration,  there  is  not  mnch  difference.  The  question  ia,  as 
before  remarked,  one  of  the  adjustment  of  the  families  of  agricaltnrista. 

Time  and  space  do  not  admit  of  an  eEamin&tiou  in  dotsil  of  this  return  any  more  than 
of  those  relating  to  infirmities  uid  the  birtii-plaoes  of  the  pooplej  both  of  which  are  susoepti- 
ble  of  being  mode  nae  of  in  the  some  direetton  aa  the  corres^nding  information  for  the  Crown 
tenitoiy,  namely,  the  determmation  of  the  tendenciee  and  main  oharaoteriatics  of  the  deve- 
]<mment  of  the  mfirmitiea  selected  for  record,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  relative  strength 
oi  the  movement  into  or  ont  of  the  individual  State.  The  questiou  of  oaste^distribution  £a  of 
less  importauoe  in  connection  with  the  censue  than  the  abo  ve,  sinoe  the  matter  is  one  that  has 
been  treated  of  for  many,  and  will  be  completed  for  all  these  States  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Proviuoial  Gasetteer,  . 

The  advantages  of  a eimultanoone  and  periodioal  ouumeratioii  ore  not  likelj  to  be 
reooguiaed  at  once  by  every  native  Administration,  but  thanks  to  the  wiUi^  aid  and  support 
given  by  the  Chie&  and  by  the  Political  offioeia  aooredited  to  the  different  Btetes,  tho  piesent 
oenens  was  not  only  completely  oarried  ont  on  the  lines  of  that  prescribed  for  the  terri^ 
tory  directly  under  the  Crown,  but,  as  in  that  territory,  gives  ho^  that  the  snooeeding  one 
will  be  as  efficient  as  any  operation  of  the  sort  la  likely  to  be  under  the  existing  oon£tiana 
of  Indian  society. 
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D -ADMINISTRATION  AND  COST  OF  THE 
CENSUS  OPERATIONS 


{A}  1.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE  AND  mSTRUCTIONS.  DIVISION  OF  AREA. 

AGENCY  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ENUMERATION,  SUPPLY  OP  FORMS 
AND  SCHEDULBa  SPECIAL  RULER 

(R)  t PROCEDURE  AFTER  THE  ENUMERATION.  ABSTRACTION  AND 
TABULATION,  COMPILATION,  COST  OF  THE  ENUMERATION. 
COST  OF  SUBSEQUENT  OPERATIONS,  AND  OF  3UPEMNTEN- 
DENCE.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENTIRE  CHARGES. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  EXPENDITUBB. 


The  preliminary  arrangementa  for  tlie  oonetiB  of  February  1 7th  1881,  were  begnn  about 
ten  months  beforehsmdj  as  prosoribad  by  Uie  Guyoroiaeut  of  India,  The  first  step  takein  was 
to  consult  the  District  officers^  on  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  work  and  respon- 
sibility feHj  about  the  distributdon  of  their  respective  Oolleotorates  into  eubdivisious  for 
the  purpose  of  enumoratiou^  At  the  same  time  they  were  asked  to  famish  m wtimate  of  the 
number  of  enumerators  and  saperriBorB  that  they  thought  would  be  retmired,  Bpeoifying  the 
number  of  ofiEcisIsj,  whether  under  the  State  or  the  local  bodi^j  that  were  likely  to  aviu^blej 
BO  that  &om  these  data  the  probable  number  and  cost  of  the  Bpecial  etipendiaiy  ageii<y 
could  be  aseertained.  It  was  the  endearour  of  Oonemment  throughout  to  avoid  as  Ear  as 
possible  the  employment  of  other  than  official  agency,  bat  in  few  distriota  is  this  class 
sufficiently  numerous  to  reader  the  snpplementaiy  aid  of  temporary  hands  unnecessary, 
Wifh  the  view  of  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  ail  classes  of  offidsls,  howererj  the 
eatabliebments  of  etataouary  offices  were  appointed  to  blooke  and  circles  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  place  of  buduesej  so  that  by  this  means  other  estahlmhments,  whose 
removal  for  a few  days  was  attended  with  leas  incoavenience,  were  rendered  avaiUible  for 
duty  at  a greater  distance.  The  desoriptien  of  the  mode  of  procedure  given  in  the  general 
instmctions  that  follow  shows  how  mu^  of  the  detiuled  arrangements  was  entrusted  to  the 
M&mlatdJlrs  or  head  Revenue  officers  of  the  tdluka,  and  it  is  satisEactoiy  to  be  able  to  record 
that  with  but  few  exocmtaone  these  officers  managed  to  perEoixu  the  somewhat  invidious  task 
of  selection  and  distribution  of  agency  without  friction  or  any  expression  of  diseontent  on 
the  part  of  other  departments,* 


Between  the  issue  of  the  first  cdrcnlars  of  inquiry  and  the  receipt  of  the  replies  from 
the  District  officers  there  necessarily  occurred  a somew^t  long  intervu.  Dating  Uiia  time  a 
set  of  general  instmctionB  regarding  the  enumeration  and  its  praHtomanes  was  drawn  np 
and  ciroulatedj^  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  betimes  any  difficultieH  or  objections  in  the 
way  of  oatrying  out  the  proposed  mode  of  prooedurej  as  well  as  of  obtaining  snggeetiona 
from  District  officers  who  were  consulted  during  the  tcnra  of  inquiry  and  inspection  m^e 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  operatious.  Borne  of  the  iaforma^on  thus  gained,  was  of  the 
greatest  use,  net  merely  with  refereuoe  to  the  actual  enumeration  but  alee  with  regard  to 
local  features  of  caatej  ocoupation,  and  the  like,  hy  which  means  the  place  of  the  euc^lo- 
poedic  Gazetteer  could  be  filled  lor  parte  of  the  country  which  had  uot  yet  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Editor  of  that  work. 


It  IB  Buperfluous  to  reprint  in  this  volume  all  the  numerone  circulars  and  sets  cf  in,- 
stmetiona  that  were  from  time  to  time  iasued  during  the  preliminaries,  bnt  at  the  end  of  this 
part  of  the  acoount  will  be  found  four  of  the  most  important  ones  : firatj  the  genend  rules ; 
secondly,  the  instructions  for  the  enumeration  of  cantonments  and  the  military  generally ; 
thirdly,  those  relating  to  railway  limits  and  to  travellers  by  rail,  and  lastly,  the  ral^  for  tho 
census  of  yesBels  and  travellera  by  sea.  Many  other  pqinto  had  to  receive  attention  such  as 
the  return  for  the  camps  of  travelling  officers,  for  public  institotioiiB,  as  hospitals,  pzisouB, 
colleges,  and  the  like,  ml  of  which  were  dealt  with  Boparately,  and  the  instractionB  uiBuedhave 
been  placed  on  record  elsewhere. 

To  revert  now  to  the  dietribation  of  the  area  for  the  puiposes  of  snumeiwtiou,  the 
general  facts  will  be  seen  reooided  in  Table  I of  the  SMies 
J>iicnbitfiw  4^  oriM.  accompanying  this  Note.  This  was  compiled  from  ratnrtiB 

esnt  ^ by  each  District  officer  in  a form  prescribed  beforehand, 
and  which  is  given  as  Annexure  E,  printed  after  the  four  circulars  just  mentioned.  It  is 
not  altogether  correct,  as  the  results  show  that  in  some  districts'  the  nnmbcr  of  the  agents 
does  not  tally  with  that  of  the  census  blocks  and  circles,  shown  in  the  preceding  sectionB  of 
the  account.  In  ^Icnlating  the  average  extent  of  the  resmueibilities  of  the  two  olaases  of 
agents  respectively  the  nnmbcr  used  has  been  that  of  the  detailed  table,  not  of  the  divisions 
o?  area.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  towns  it  was  found  possible  to  appoint  an  additional  enu*, 
mentor  or  so  to  a block,  in  order  to  relieve  the  original  incumbent,  and  this  alteration  was 
not  recorded  against  tbe  entry  of  the  block.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  evidently  mstances 
of  a block^s  having  been  left  withoitt  an  enumerator,  so  that  one  of  the  others  had  to  do  the 
work  iu  addition  to  his  own,  or  else  a supervisor  was  obliged  to  undertake  it.  The  instructions 
will  have  shown  that  except  in  the  towns  the  important  psrt  of  the  work  had  all  to  be  done 
some  considerable  time  betore  the  date  of  final  check,  or  the  census  proper,  so  that  in  villagee;, 
where  there  is  less  movement  of  the  populatton  than  m towns,  the  task  on  the  latter  occasion  was 
comparatively  light  as  far  as  deriem  toil  is  concerned-  In  Bind  the  sparaiiy  of  the  popnluticn 
in  tne  mral  districtis  and  the  absence  of  villsge  establishments  rendered  It  neoessaiy  not 
only  to  assign  oompamtively  extensive  beats  but  to  take  tbe  final  enumeration  in  some  part 
of  we  Frovince  in  the  day-t^e.  This  course  was  sJsO  entailed  by  the  ohsracter  of  tbe  county 
in  parts  of  Khindesh,  on  the  Ghits  in  N£stk,  in  the  Panch  Mah^s,  the  M&ndvi  T^lnka  in 
Surat  and  the  Mod4ea  in  Ahmad&bdd.  The  modification  of  the  hard  and  fast  population 
test  of  the  extent  of  a block  in  favour  of  village  acconntants,  who  wore  the  enumeratora  of 
their  own  revenae  cherp^,  ^ve  g^t  help  in  the vision  of  agency,  a task  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  of  great  £ffic^ty-  taking  the  fonr  Home  Divisions  as  a whole  it  wiU  be  seen 

* Then  ms  ao  doati  some  honUtiaa  od  the  |yKrt  of  mbordiuts  JadieUl  cMom  to  themnlvaa 

iuad«  the  <irdl^  ol  s wb^dhutB  lUvetiTie  effieer,  bat  tbe  iuae  of  Munto  airanlwe  direct  to  euperriKci  nodered 
the  intorrcDtHa  at  Iha  Chb^  Haperi&toodent  almost  nofniwai  alter  the  fini  diatohiitioa  of  the  enea  amongvt  tbe 
offloials  xeporttol  to  him  aa  avaOa^  for  dotj. 
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from  l^ble  I ttat  tbe  avierago  "blook  waa  very  nearly  identical  witli  that  preaorihed  long 
before  the  enumeration  aa  the  normal  one>  whilst  the  circles  assigned  to  the  en^rrieors  were 
of  Bctnally  less  extents  This  ie  a goed  deal  owing  to  the  Tolantary  aid  rendered  in  mnnicipal 
towns  bj  the  Memhers  of  the  CorpOTation  and  the  resident  oMoials, 

Ab  regards  the  employment  of  extra  official  agency  for  onnmeration,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  B ruloj.  the  BTcrage  is  lowest  in  the  Deccan  and  the 
A^/€ne^  SarD^tic  table-land j where  the  hereditaiy  Tillage  officer  and 

hb  family  were  fully  ntilbed.  In  the  north  of  this  tract 
the  blocks  were  more  acatteredj.  as  the  Tillages  in  the  west  are  Tery  small  and  com- 
p^tiTeZy  iar  apartj  or  often  di Tided  into  a number  of  hamlets  under  a single  aocountant.. 
The  BTerage  blocK  was  most  popnlona,  it  will  he  noted,  in  GujarAt  or  at  least  the  northern 
and  central  Districts  of  that  DiTisicn.  The  nembef-  of  special  ennmemtors  was  lowest  in 
DliArw4r  and  SAtAra,  and  next  to  these  Districts  in  Broach  and  the  Panch  Mahdls-  In  Ratn£- 
gin,  where  there  are  Tory  few  yill^e  accountantH  and  where  the  landlords  are  comparatiTely 
oneducated,  the  number  of  etipendiarieH  waa  very  large,  and  in  KMndesh,  too^  the  nature  of 
the  country  entailed  the  employment  in  the  north  and  west  of  a large  number  of  ontaiders* 
For  the  City  of  Bombay  epecial  arrangement  a were  made  by  closing  the  High  Coart  and 
the  Government  offices  for  a while^  Thus  a large  staff  of  offiemis  of  edneation  were 
liberated  for  employ  meet  as  enumerators  and  as  auperrieors  of  the  work  dene  by  the 
etipendianea  Tbo  latter  were  botb  more  numeroua  and  entertained  for  a longer  period 
beforehand  than  on  the  proTiona  occasion,  owing  to  the  increased  population  and  the 
more  scattered  residence  of  the  labourers  in  the  snbnrbs  and  on  the  re^amations.  The 
eecond  table  of  this  series  shews  the  different  departments  that  in  the  rural  diTisions 
furnished  census  assistants  at  the  £nal  enumeration.  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
village  staff  snd  the  Educational  Department  supplied  iu  the  Home  DivisioUj  excluding 
Bom  my  City,  the  balk  of  the  enumerators,  and  that  the  T4Inka  Revenue  establishments,  aided 
^ those  of  the  Judges'  and  SnbordLaete  Judges'  courts,  the  school-masters  and  Municipal 
Commissioners,  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  superTising  agency.  The  table  is  incor- 
porated with  the  rest  of  the  returns  in  order  to  Sctto  oa  a guide  in  providing  the  requiaLte 
strength  of  assistantB  at  the  next  enumeration^ 

Thera  is  one  more  point  connected  with  the  prelimrnaries  on  which  attention  must 
always  bo  laid  some  time  beforehand,  and  that  is  the  sup- 
tif/orms.  ply  of  schedules.  The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  number 

required  to  meet  all  emergencies  without  accnmnlatiug  a 
considerable  excess  is  one  which  can  only  he  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  to  frame 
these  approximate  gueesea.  Demands  began  to  be  received  at  the  Frees  in  Beptember,  but 
it  waa  not  ontil  the  Collectors  and  their  AS^fitan ts  went  on  tour  and  pomonally  inspected 
the  distribution  of  the  blocks  that  a really  trustworthy  idea  waa  formed  of  the  probable 
wants  of  the  district,  and  from  that  time  forward  until  even  a few  days  before  the  £nal  enu- 
meration the  demands  were  unceasing,  and  the  reaources  of  the  Central  Press  had  to  be 
Bupplemented  by  the  aid  of  private  printing.  The  schednle  headings  wore  translated 
beforehand  into  MarAthi,  Gnjarkti,  Sind  hi,  Kinareae  and  Arabic.  For  the  City  of  Bombay 
a triglott  schedule  was  devised,  since  the  mixture  of  races  there  renders  it  impracticable 
to  localise  the  distribution  of  tiaoeUtions  in  any  one  of  the  three  chief  vermcular 
languages. 

The  form  of  the  English  schednle  was  that  used  in  the  Home  Census,  bat  with  room 
for  entries  on  both  sides,  to  allow  for  the  larger  households  enstomary  in  tffis  conntjy.  The 
iostractions  were  appended  on  an  attached  slip.  The  verDaeulsr  schedules  were  printed 
in  book  form,  since  the  ennmeratcra.  had  tbemselvea  to  £11  up  the  return  for  all  but  Euro- 
mans,  who  were  supposed  to  be  acenstemed  to  a census,  and  the  chiefs  and  ncblse  of  the 
Native  community*  Thus  for  ordinary  work,  the  book  was  more  oonvonient,  as  the  enu- 
merator had  in  the  oover  his  instructions,  at  the  end  the  namerical  abstract  to  be  filled 
op  after  the  night  of  enumeration,  and  only  one  single  set  of  headings.  Special  forms 
were  printed  for  travellers  by  rail  and  for  the  masters  of  vessels  exeapt  those  in  the  port 
of  Bomlay,  where  the  city  schedule  was  used.  The  supply  for  the  Feudatory  States,*^  all 
of  which,  with  one  exception  (that  of  Khairpur  in  Sindj,  adopted  the  Imperial  sohednle^f  was 
furnished  from  the  Central  Press,  and  most  of  the  States  paid  for  the  amount  thus  sent  them 
as  well  as  for  many  of  the  other  forms  subsequently  sent  for  the  abstraction  and  tabnla- 
tion  of  their  returns.  These  are  not  included  m the  number  entered  in  Table  £,  no  more 
than  the  190,000  echednlcs  issued  in  the  capital  city,  or  the  6,000  Arabic  ones  used  in 
Aden,  In  using  this  return  as  a guide  for  the  next  census,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mindL  that  the  number  here  mentioned  is  that  of  the  pages,  of  which  one  was  used  for  each 
house  in  the  block,  and  also,  that  in  the  Districts  of  Bel  gaum,  Kalidgi  and  K^uara,  there 
is  need  for  botb  Mar&tbi  and  Kdnarese  headings,  and  that  a few  in  the  former  language 
will  abo  be  rw^uired  iu  Dh&rw^*  At  a rough  estimate,  about  900,0t)0  sheets  of  four  p^es 
each,  of  which  about  38,000  should  be  printed  with  the  headings  and  the  rest  simply 
ruled,  represents  the  probable  requirements  of  the  four  Bivisiens  for  the  next  census, 
hnt  by  the  help  of  the  ^tailed  returns  by  telukas  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  return 
of  houses  made  anaually,  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  most  ot  the  trouble  and  harry  that 
characterised  the  demand  on  this  occasion. 


* Thu  smovntod  to  3,608,992  vf  which  7B4,19S  w«re  for  MxriUu  and  Qtatfla,  mud  2,924,740 

for  th«  0iil4ri.thi-«p«Kkii^  t^rntory, 

't  For  the  leea  adviUMd  FendMtariee  a epecul  imd  nmple  farm  wu  dovu^d,  omiitmg  acme  of  the  heediPgi 
ftwearihed  fer  the  rent  of  the  Ilmpln, 

* 699— 6a 
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mBTaUOTIONS, 

The  isetmetioiiB  iataed  about  iho  wa/  of  fidliig  np  tha  raimn  ata  naefnl  both  oe  a 
help  to  the  apprecLatlon  of  the  statiatice  gathered  under  them  and  aa  sn  indioation  of  what 
portions  Beam  to  ha^a  ted  to  em>r  or  miBapprahension,  and  are  therefore  to  be  aToidjod  on 
the  nest  oocaeioia.  The  followiing  are  the  liileH  iBgaed  with  areiy  blooh-booh:,  and  printed, 
with  the  neceeeaiy  omiflaionB,  at  the  back  of  erary  houfiobolder's  echedide 

(1)— To  KiTomBaTOBa* 

A ^^Preliminary  Mecord  of  J^tries. 

1.  Ba^mimg  £rem  ench  date  as  the  Collector  maj  &z  yon  wilt  enter  in  this  book 
all  the  peoi^e  liTing  in  your  blot^,  en«»pt  traTelleTB  or  pilgriipaB  in  dharautabAlaa  and  ohandie, 
and  thoee  who  will  be  entered  on  separate  forms  by  the  bead  of  the  houee^  Ton  muBt  write 
wery  distinotly  oaing  black  ink^  Yon  will  take  a freah  page  for  each  house,  thM  in  to  say, 
for  each  building  to  which  a eepuate  nniober  hoe  been  affixed.  If  one  page  wilt  not  contain 
the  namea  and  porticolare  of  all  the  inmates  of  a hcnse,  you  should  continue  them  on  the 
imxt  page,  entering  again,  the  number  of  the  hoiue  followed  by  the  word  **  oontinued'^  in 
oolcunn  You  must  nerer  begin  miteiing  the  names  and  particnJars  of  the  inmates  of  a 
fresh  house  in  the  naiddle  of  a page. 

2,  (a)  The  first  name  you  enter  Bhcnld  be  that  of  the  head  of  the  house,  whether  male 
or  fem^e.  Visitors  and  others  who  are  expected  to  be  absent  at  tbs  final  oensus  should  be 
entered  after  the  list  of  the  permanent  residents  has  been  completed.  (5.)  You  will  enter 
all  peraona,  male  or  female,  young  and  old,  living  in  or  teking  their  meals  from  the  house 
at  t^  time  the  form  was  filled  up.  You  must  not  enter  any  persons  absent  On  jonmeyB  or 
temporarily  residing  elsewhere ; bat  you  must  eutor  persous  who  are  sleeping  ontaide,  or 
are  Out  of  doors  fishiDg,  workiDg  in  me  fields,  or  watching  orope,  or,  like  yonraelf,  away 
from  borne  for  a short  time  on  duty.* 

8.  €olMmn  1,  number, — You  should  not  fill  up  this  colunm  until  the  night  of 

final  enumeration. 

4.  Cahimrn  2,  Ifame. — You  should  enter  the  names  of  aH  males  in  fuM,  also  of  all 
females,  unless  there  be  any  ohiectiou  to  telling  the  names  of  femalesj  when  yon  mnst  enter 
the  word  " female^*  iu  this  oolunm,  and  fill  in  all  other  particulars  as  usual  in  the  rest  of  the 
columns. 

5.  Oohtmn  S,  Ciml  condition. — Young  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  should  be  entered  ss  mamed.  even  though  they  may  not  have  actually 
begun  to  live  with  their  wives  or  hosbanda.  A male  or  female  whose  first  wife  or  husband 
has  died,  must  be  entered  sa  a widower  or  widow,  unlesa  he  or  ehe  has  married  sgain,  in 
which  cose  be  or  she  mnet  be  entered  as  married.  You  must  uuderatend  that  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  filling  in  this  column,  the  eeremouies  of  Mohotnr,  N^tro,  Shirindsn  O'r  Nikah,  Ac., 
are  equivalent  to  lagan,  Madv4  or  Sbfidi.t 

6.  Column  4,  S«D.-^Bnter  whether  male  or  female,  oven  when  you  have  written 
female^'  instead  of  the  name  in  oalumn  2. 

7.  Column  5,  — In  the  case  of  infants  nnder  one  year  of  age  enter  the  age  in 

months,  writing  the  word  '*  month''  after  tbs  number.  If  any  person  is  unable  to  state  his 
or  her  age  accnrately,  yon  must  not  write  “ not  known”  or  leave  this  column  blank,  but 
sbonld  make  enquiries  of  the  relations  or  other  iu  mates  of  the  house : if  the  person  is  pn- 
sent,  guess  from  your  own  obBervation  how  old  he  or  she  is,  as  accurately  as  possible.  Yon 
are  forbidden  to  ask  to  see  any  female  who  is  not  voluntarily  prodaoed  before  yon. 

S.  Column  S,  — Bn  ter  here  the  relipou  to  which  each  person  boloi^  Record- 

ing to  the  main  denominations,  such  as  Hindu,  Mnhammadan,  Christian,  Jain,  F^rsi,  Jew, 
Bauddha,  Sikh,  Brahmo  (Prfirthana)  Sam4j.  If  a person  belongs  to  a jungle  tribe  that 
does  not  follow  the  Hindn  religion  {such  as  those  who  wonhip  ghosts,  evil  spirita,  and  wild 
boosts),  enter  the  name  of  the  tribe  only. 

9.  Column  7,  and  Hiudus  enter  the  oaste  sooording  to  tiie 

example  shown  below,  and  fill  op  also  the  small  form  supplied  to  you  s^rately  for  each 
Brdbman  household.  Do  not  use  general  terms  Buoh  as  Fardeshi,  Gujar,  Kshatriyi^ 
HAdrdsi,  Purabaia,  M&rw^di,  Ao.  l^ter  Muhammadans  first  as  Sonni,  Bhi^,  or  Wahabi, 
and  after  this  write  whether  they  are  Salad,  Bohoraha,  Moghal,  Khoja,  oad  so  on.  Enter 
Christiana,  both  native  and  fore^p,  aa  Episoopedia^,  Roman  Oatholio,  Prefibyterian,  Bnptiat, 
Wesleyan,  Ac.,  and  Aboriginals  as  Bhil,  Nfiikada,  K^tbodi,  so  on, 

10.  Column  8,  Mother~iongu». — Enter  the  language  ordinarily  spoken  in  the  house- 
hold of  each  person's  parents,  whether  or  no  it  be  that  of  the  plaoo  in  which  ho  or  she 
is  residing  at  the  time  of  the  oensna.  Eor  instance,  the  mother-tongue  of  a MdrwAdi  W4ni 
residing  in  Poona,  is  M4rwd^,  not  Marathi ; that  of  an  Arab  in  Cnjarfit,  will  bo  Arablo  or 
Hindustdni,  not  Qnjardti  | and  of  an  Englishman  living  in  Bslgaum,  Eugliah,  not  Kinarese. 


• SnuzPQEKtgn  ud  Supornsoni  wnv  H|pR»t*lT  laftmoted  to  «magB  tii*t  tJwiy  thvmvslvH  wm  Mitmisd 
prwKit  ai  tbflir  own  dweUJeg  dIrm,  thciue;b  MttuUv  aa.  duty  mk  tiift  time  ol  oHUkim. 

4 IHvorKied  pmanf  ihcHUd  be  eoteired  H mmuritod.  .....  , , ^ 

t ThU  viiumji  nqmmm  ralkUridoii  od  ihA  QAzt  eooHiaD.  R hhuI  distfmjticm.  ilKmld  b*  kRpt  RjMrt 

fivm  waift,  Rb  swaleidvtiinl  one  Thu  iu  oolamn  7 r duutuo  would  reoord  tua  xwoe,  Rnd  in  Colum  7 (ah  » mat. 
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Up  -Heire  onter  tlie  nsme  of  tKe  the  person 

wan  boTQi  and  add  the  name  of  tlie  ProTiace^  if  he  or  she  wae  not  bom  in  the  Prorinoe 
whexn  hie  or  her  nuns  is  rwoifded  at  the  oeoeas.  In  the  owe  of  wrsona  bom  ont  of  India 
enter  oonntrj  ohIt.  If  a Enropsan  Brituh  eabjeot,  add  British  eabjectj  and  if  of 
nux^  European  and  Aaiatio  parental  add  Enrasisiip* 

13^  OoZuma  lOj  Oscttpaiion^ — Boys  at  eohoolj  girlSj  email  children  and  women  who 
do  no  regular  worlc  ahoold  cot  be  entered  in  this  colamn^  in  which  shcttld  be  shown  only 
those  who  aotoally  do  work.  If  women  be  employed  in  such  domestio  ocoupatious  se 
spinning,  in  addition  to  honeehold  work,  they  to  be  entered  in  thin  column j if  the  pro- 
dnce  of  theu*  labour  ia  regularly  brought  to  market,  and  women  who  habitually  help  their 
husbauda  or  relatiTSe  in  specif  oocopations,  such  as  wesviagi  dyeing  and  sometimes  iu 
husbandly,  or  who  work  regularly  in  a faetoiy  or  at  special  labonr,  ehonid  aU  be  entered. 
If  a person  has  two  or  more  occupations,  that  one  only  shonid  be  entered  from  which  hia 
inoome  is  ehiedy  derired ; but  if  he  onltiTstoa  or  owns  laud  as  well  as  exermsing  another 
occupation  ss  that  of  raldl,  Go'f'erumeut  servant,  money-lender,  carpenterj  both  occu- 

pations should  be  entered.  If  a person  follow  an  occnpation  which  is  not  the  nsnal  one  of 
hift  caste,  as  a blacksmith  who  cultiTates,  a Bhoi  who  carries  p^llds,  or  a Ehdrri  who  turns 
tUes,  entOT  the  occupation  actually  followed.  Persons  living  wholly  or  partly  by  the  land 
should  be  entered  aceordipg  to  their  connection  with  the  land  as  Tdlukcmr,  J^ghird&r, 
In&md^,  Khktod&r,  Kul,  ^edut,  Mai  dr,  Hiili,  Sdld^r,  Ghadi,  &c,f  In  every  case  of  a 

Carson's  having  or  renting  land,  you  should  state  whether  he  himself  oultivstes,  [or  employs 
boor  on  his  land},  or  whether,  again,  he  lets  out  his  land  to  others  for  cultivatiou.  General 
terms  like  "egTicultnre,"  "writing/'  "service,"  labour,"  " ahop*keepmg/'  merchant" 

or  " weaving'^  must  not  he  used,  but  in  all  cases  the  apeoi&e  service,  trs^e  or  branch  of 
occupation  in  which  the  person  is  eugsged  mast  be  entered  in  detail,  ss  shown  in  the 
example  h^ow.t  Iu  the  case  of  persons  not  foUowiag  any  occupation  yon  shonid  enter  the 
source  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  aa  rent  of  houses,  dividends,  interest  on  funds,  and  so 
on.  Where  persons  are  temporarily  unemployed,  you  shouM  enter  their  last  or  usual  occu- 
patiou.  In  every  case  the  ordinary  name  by  wmdb  the  occupation  is  generally  known 
should  be  given. 

18.  Column  11,  IrtsIriKafwMi.-— -Against  a person  nnder  instructionj  whether  at  school 
or  at  home^  write  **  learning**  ^ if  a person  not  being  umder  fnsirucZmn  knows  how  to  read 
and  writey  enter  hiTn  op  her  se  " i and  in  the  caae  of  those  who  are  not  under 

irutmctioA  and  oao  neither  read  nor  write  at  all,  or  can  read  but  caunot  write,  or  can  sign 
their  but  cannot  read,,  enter  imtemU,” 

14.  Coh^mvn  12,  Enter  as  deaf  and  dumb  only  these  personB  ss  have  been 

both  deaf  emd  dumb  /Viom  birth.  Gnly  persona  blind  of  Acth  syat  should  be  entered  iu  this 
column,  as,  too,  only  those  persons  amfeted  with  cermrivs  ieproHy  {Mar  and,  Gv^  Baktpit 
Konor,  Gimerog,)  not  those  sufEering  from  disoolouration  (Mar  and  Guy,  Kod,  ^onar,  Tonnu) . 

B. — JFVnai  Bniimerntioa. 

15.  On  17th  February,  banning  at  B you  will  take  this  book  with  the  entriea 
filled  in,  and  visit  every  bouse  in  |"our  block  in  order.  If  you  find  any  persons  entered  in 
the  book  by  you  are  no  longer  living  in  or  taldug  their  meals  from  the  house,  you  will  score 
out  their  names.  If  any  persons,  not  as  yet  entered  by  yon  in  this  book,  have  arrived  or 
been  bom  in  the  house,  and  are  at  the  time  of  yonr  visit  living  in,  or  taking  their  meals 
from  it^  you  moet  enter  their  names  with  all  particiilars.  The  provisions  of  para.  2 (t)  above 
are  appliabla  here.  Ton  most  so  correct  and  alter  yonr  entries  where  necessary  as  to 
make  them  an  exact  record  of  the  facts  as  yon  found  them  on  the  night  of  final  enumeration 
and  must  enter  in  oolnmn  1 a separate  seri^  number  for  each  inmate  of  the  house,  even 
where  the  person  is  a female  wL^  name  is  not  given.  All  corrections  of  your  former 
entriee  must  be  made  in  red§  ink. 

16.  When  yon  have  visited  every  house,  and  done  all  that  is  above  prescribed,  yon 
must  go  to  the  encamping  grounds,  if  sjay,  and  to  the  dharmshiilaB,  temples  or  ch^udis  in 
yonr  block,  and  there  enter  the  names  and  full  particulars  of  all  traveUers  (except  those  by 
rad,  who  will  be  ennmeTsted  at  the  stations,)  mlgrims  or  others  who  have  arrived  there,  or 
who  may  ba  passing  the  night  on  the  road  within  your  block ; but  against  the  names  of  all 
8Uoh  pefTSOne  you  shoald  a£i  the  word  " visitora,"  except  when  they  belong  to  tribes  which 
habitually  wimder  about  the  country  without  any  permanent  abode,  who  shcnld  be  recorded 
as  " wanderers/' 


* Sm  aote  to  Bala  9.  It  iboiilil  bs  diatuKrtl^  Isid  dcrwn  hi>n  thst  ths  umeof  a t7£ija^B.Ioii«  £■  iu>t  to  be  «Qfi«r«d, 
aa  it  is  not  iwq^blB  of  idnntifloBtaaai  wboa  tobalstod.  T!bo  nla  niiAt  b«  nutde  mam  dtSuLto  by  using  tbo 
torma  'BconbAj  Prastdoii^  tor  Fmvuioe,  h iawKKq«filiofi4  wmabont  tu  aoQpf  of  tbs  Uttor  tons.  dI 

*■  BritiA  ruijtet"  it  will  bo  Um  witfiMiiig  to  prwcuiba  on  tliB  mart  DOOSnoa  the  dm  dI  tba  auffix  " JSKrapeatt  BrUiBh,'’ 
f An.  sddltton  iboald  b«  nude  to  the  oStoi  that  the  reletii>u  of  IsodJbolden,  mils  or  fetnmla,  who  hato  In  field' 
work  ^onld  be  antomd  ee  offriiMlttiinl  a«rl>toa£r,  to  dJetiiwivh  thom  toon  UboQtvn  on  the  one  hud,  and  the  Imnd- 
briden  on  tbe  otber.  The  phnee  In  bnoketo,  too,  kbociLd  be  omittod. 

X Annexed  to  them  mlm  t™  n epecinien  eohedvle  filled  to  with  m eeunto  set  of  umple  entoUe  tw  euh 
Ito^uivtio  diraioB,  ■?  tbnt  loonl  ewtea,  peovitor  ooovpatica  ov  phneei,  Ao.,  ihoald  be  idlowad  Sire,  initoed  of  imtog 
one  eiunple  for  the  whole  PmeideDOT. 

I Or  othm:  dtotinotive  ootoor.  eoooindlmg  to  Ibe  market  ndxM^  Bed  Ink  wu  vef^  deer  in  iSSl,  n m Huline  dye 
of  Genaun  munleotoi*  and  a amtivt  Httoto  Fr«Ea»d  toom  the  fralt  of  the  prioklj'pw  wem  lued. 
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IT.  7oii  Ate  not  to  persist  in  iDmuring  the  of  anj  female  if  there  is  nnj  objeo-* 
tion  to  giving  itj  or  to  aek  for  anj  iitformatioD|  sAj  for  instancoj  the  amount  of  &ny  perflon'e 
income^  not  required  for  the  pnrpoa^  of  filling  in  the  coltmms  of  jour  forme  ; hnt  oil  persous 
will  be  bound  to  give  jou  such  information  as  being  reallj  reqnii^j  jon  can  legally  demand. 
Any  enumerator  deteotad  in  extorting  money  on  any  pretext  connected  with  the  Qeneua 
renders  himeeif  liable  to  bo  pnniHbed  tinder  the  Penal  C^de* 

— After  a test  Juird  besq  modfl  of  the  entries  et  the  pralimideiy  tmcLDienti'aii  in  adme  IKetri^e  m note  waa 
eireuUt^  hringmg  to  the  notice  of  3u[>erriKn  the  eirron  end  noiKoueeptioDe  foniid  mwi  frw^nentJy^  Ln  the  edisdnlee^ 
The  nee  of  the  entry  oE ditto to  eev6  repetition^  wee  pmhibited.  Soino  geneniUy  mkep^lMd  tense  vers  noti^ 
lied,  eoch  ee  those  cf  refiC  or  eect  for  oevte,  vegne  far  deSnlte  aama  sa  ^rdoman^  MeutnUi  fcHT  ceetcdp 

Dravi^,  Jlfadrdfti  for  UngugigeB,  Oii^ardt,  IfindbiatAdn  for  hirth^pIecO,  end  Ao  On.  antiy  of  the  fmmiliec 

of  egri  cnitnriste,  too,  wu  not  fanod  nitifotm  thronghotit  the  dutrift*  exuolned,  end  e rale  wee  leM  dcnm  on  the 
■abject  whichf  u stetad  in  Chepier  K,  WM  not  found  to  work  eetiifeutorjiy.  This  drouler,.  howeirer,  wu  too  lets 
for  nee  in  th«  more  temote  per»  the  diatriete. 

The  few  foofc-notes  show  where  there  is  a probability  of  the  inatmctions  hAving  helped 
the  return  to  ffdl  astray.  This  is  cMefiy  with  reference  to  the  oeoupatien  of  women,  and  to 
aect.  Aboriginal  religions,  birth-plaoes,  and  infirmities,  more  eepocially  leprosy.  It  hu  also 
been  mentioned  as  probable  that  the  proTiso  as  regards,  the  educated,  namely,  that  they  are 
not  Under  fn«£rucftOitj.  has  been  overlooked,  as  stated  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  pieceding 
portion  of  this  work.  The  special  mle  in  the  Ifith  section  was  fonnd  to  lead  to  no  practicsu 
utility,  as  the  distinction  l^tween  the  habitual  and  the  temporarily  nuhouaed  one  was 
rarely  observed-  The  intention  of  the  provision  was  to  obtain,  as  far  ae  poasihlej  not 
only  the  record  of  the  parmanent  residents  of  the  block  so  as  to  eliminate  the  visitors, 
which  at  a place  of  pilgrimage  or  a village  where  there  are  several  large  gatherings  for 
wedding  festivities  and  the  like,  la  of  importance,  but  also  to  distingaiBh  the  h^itnal 
wanderers,  who  do  not  ordiuArily  reside  in  honacs  at  all,  from  the  pereonH  who  are  sleeping 
out  on  their  way  to  or  from  an  expedition,  as  to  market,  or  a visit.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
the  Bnbtraction  of  the  former  class  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  distribatiQn  of  the  house- 
room. 


There  remain  the  inetmetions  issued  to  the  BTapervising  agency,  Thcfle  neoesaarfly 
, , , follow  the  ones  inst  given,  bnt  with  the  addition  of  a few 

tww  tapmwvri.  on  points  where  the  experience  gained  by  a little 

testzing  had  shown  that  there  was  the  likelihood,  of  error.  Borne  of  theee  points  did  not 
present  themselves  ontil  it  was  almost  too  late  to  alter  the  echednles^  and  one^  matter  on 
which  all  the  District  officers  who  have  recorded  their  opinion  regarding  the  operatione  pre* 
ceding  enumeration  unanimoua,  is  that  there  ehould  be  an  absolute  ccfssation  of  all  cir^ 
cnlars  and  inatmetiona  for  at  least  a month,  if  not  two  months,  before  the  final  check.  Other- 
wise the  onnmerator  bocomes  confused,  and  interpreting  the  new  rule  in  a way  of  his  own 
prodncca  a result  quite  different  from  that  intends  by  the  auperintending  anthority.  The 
continnone  isaue  of  instructions  or  modifications  of  former  instructions  that  took  place  on  the 
present  occasion,  owing  to  the  tardy  commencement  of  uniform  supervision,  ia  one  of  the 
chief  defects  to  be  avoided  in  every  poBsible  way  in  1891. 


(2) iHsrauOTiows  To  SuFERvisOBa. 


SuperviHora  will  be  of  two  kinds;  those  whoae  aervioes  are  more  or  less  available 
throughout  the  preliminary  arrangemeats,  and  those  who  oac  be  employed  only  immediately 
before  and  after  the  night  of  fined  ennmeratlon.  Amongst  the  former  shenld  he  reckoned 
general  duty  k^rkfiue  and  others  on  the  MAndatddra'  establishments  whose  duties  allow 
them  to  visit  diffareut  parts  of  the  tdJnka,  aa  wall  aa  ohiof  and  head  constables,  vaccinators, 
and,  in  the  larger  towns,  stationary  educational  oEcers  of  the  higher  class,  munloipal  sti- 
pendiaries, and  the  resident  judicial  and  other  officials,  &o.  In  the  second  cLass  will  oome 
ul  Government,  Local  Fund  and  Hnnicipal  functionaries,  who  will  bo  released  from  the 
whole  of  their  ordinary  deportmeatal  duties  from  tho  closing  of  office  on  15th  Febmary  to 
the  opening  of  office  on  the  morning  of  19th  idem.  There  will  also  be  the  honorary  anper- 
visore  who  kave  offered  their  services  to  strengthen  the  official  agenqy  at  the  time  of  the 
censas. 


2.  In  order  to  utilise  to  the  ntmoat  the  aid  of  public  servants  of  evecy  grade  and  de- 
partment, heads  of  travelling  offices  are  required  to  intimate  to  the  Collector  of  the  district 
concerned,  as  early  as  possible,  ^d,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  January  15th,  the  place  where 
they  have  arranged  to  encamp  with  their  offices  on  the  Ifith,  17th  and  18th  Febrnary, 
notifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  nnmber  of  their  enhordinates  availahle  for  anperviflion  and 
enumeration  respectively,*  assumiog  that  thia  has  not  been  done  at  an  earlier  dal»  in  the  same 
district.  The  Collector,  on  receipt  of  the  above  information,  should  proceed  to  assign  circles 
and  blocks  to  the  aforesaid  subordinates,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  village  Or  town  where 
their  office  happens  at  ^e  time  to  he  fixed. 

3.  Assistant  and  Deputy  Oolleotors  in  charge  of  tfilukas,  M^mlatddrs,  Mahdlknris  and 
ether  euperintending  officers,  should  take  every  opportunity  offered  during  their  tours  to 


* Tho  awo^nmciat  of  tha  twA  wm  ngiilat«d  partly  by  the  pay  of  th«  offloul,  parUy  bp  his  pwliicf!ii. 
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exuDm«  tlia  vroi-k  already  done  ih«  euuawratcnj  ftiul  by  inapcKtian  and  oatedbiEiof 
enamoraton  sboold  a«e  tlut  tbe  uatractioua  of  GoTenunotit  ba^o  boon  inteUi^Dtly  gTaspod 
and  are  bein^  ooTrectlj  carried  oat  In  town*  Himilar  Maiatanop  may  be  occanonajly  render* 
ed  by  atetionary  oSoore  daring  tboir  loimire  boom 

Taa  Dimifl  or  a Botutuok. 

A . — B^/or^  the  pretiminaTy  record  o/  »niriet  hat  un, 

Tbe  ixto  cbief  poiats  to  wbieb  tba  anporvieor  abonld  direct  hia  attention  are  (1)  wbethar 
the  namberiug  of  baildinga  baa  been  correctly  exeoated ; and  (B)  whether  the  arrangementa 
made  in  eetch  block  are  each  aa  to  exclade  the  poeeibility  of  any  pem^n'e  eeoaping  envmiera* 
tion.  He  ahoaldj  therefore,  aaoertain  first  that  the  oflicial  definition  of  a hoaiie  (aa  ^e 
dwelling  place  of  one  or  more  lamiliee,  with  their  aerranta,  hariDg  a separate  priaoipal  en- 
trance from  the  public  way),  baa  been  oorrectly  applied  by  the  enameTator  thronghont  bia 
blookj  and  that  all  apeeial  caaee,  to  which  the  definition  apparently  doea  not  apply  ure  be^ 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  ordera  locally  iasaed  by  the  GoUector.  He  ihoold  also  see 
that  inhabited  boildings,  that  is  those  which  are  habiCnally  need  for  dwelling  and  eleemng 
in,  are  distingniahed  in  the  block  Hat  from  the  uninhabited  boildmge,  and  that  the  nuniMr- 
ing  haa  been  conducted  in  tbe  coDBecntive  order  most  convenient  for  tbe  enumeration  on 
the  nigbi^Df  the  cenapa^  He  will  then  see  that  all  diatant  hamlets,  isolated  huts  or  ihriD*hoaBea 
dhannahfilas,  hare  been  induded  in  the  list,,  and  that  proviaionB  hare  been  made  for 
riaiting  encamping  gronnde,  or  moori^  places,  where  the  non-resident  population  is  likely 
to  be  I^nd  at  the  time  of  census p He  should  also  take  care  to  see  that  tbe  hamlet  or 
quarter  occnpied  by  tbe  low  caatee,  aa  Dheda,  Mhfixa,  Bhangia,  &c.,  haa  been  property  ristted 
and  numbered.  In  towns  the  dn^  of  scmtiniEiEtg  the  numbering  of  houses,  and  of  ensnr* 
ing  the  inclusion  in  the  block  list  of  eTeiy  bye -lane,  alley,  detached  hut,  ifcop,  shooidbe  moat 
fetrictly  exacted  from  all  saperrisors. 

B. — During  ikt  pr^liminartf  record  a/ mitittM, 

The  two  principal  duties  of  the  aaperrisor  at  this  stage  of  the  armugemente  are  to  see, 
fiimtly,  that  the  onnmermtors  hare  inolnded  in  their  form-books  every  pereon  resident  at  the 
time  in  their  block,  and  sooondly,  that  the  particulars  recorded  in  colomna  3 to  1£  of  the 
form  regarding  each  person  enomented  are  etrictly  in  accordance  with  fact  and  with  the 
mtea  printed  in  the  form-book.  For  this  purpose  it  ia  neceaeary  for  tbe  saperTisor  to  teat 
the  entries  in  difieront  portions  of  each  block,  by  going  round  to  seyeral  houses  with  the 
enumerator,  and  odmparmg  the  entries  already  made  with  the  answers  of  the  inmates.  It 
may  be  found  advisable,  oocssionaUy,  when  the  form-book  is  not  completed,  for  the  super- 
wieor  himself  to  accompany  the  enumerator  to  a few  honsee  and  give  advice  as  to  the  record. 
Am  regard  details,  it  will  be  uecesaary,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  no  person  ia  omitted 
from  the  form  becanse  of  temporary  absence  at  work,  or  on  duty,  or  by  r^naon  of  being  an 
unmarried  female  or  a widow  or  au  inhutt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  one  is  recorded 
in  a building  where  he  is  merely  on  duty,  and  doee  not  cook  or  hahitnally  lire,  or  where  he 
is  on  a visit  of  only  a few  hoars'  duration  from  which  he  is  to  return  to  hjs  own  home  im- 
mediately. The  snpervisor  should  then  proceed  to  examme  the  entries  in  the  different 
columns  of  the  form,  and  in  so  doing  most  b^r  in  mind  that  the  oorreotneea  et  the  oeusns 
depends  chieOy  upon  the  effioienoy  of  this  ecrutinj.  He  should  therefore  take  every  cdumti 
sepu^tely  with  reference  to  the  following  points,  amongst  others,  regarding  each— ■ 

Cofamw  3,  DttaiU  rogwrding  Marriags. — It  is  enough  to  ascertain  whether  a person 
oonriders  him  or  herself  to  be  married,  witbont  fnrther  inquiry.  Only  perusns  who 
have  never  been  married  at  ell*  should  be  entered  as  nnmarried^  Boys  and  girls 
ahoold  be  entered  precisely  as  directed  in  para.  5 of  the  ennmeiatot^e  mstmcticns. 

GoiHiiiA  5,  Age. — If  the  supervisor  have  the  person  enumerated  before  him,  as  he 
ordinarily  will  when  testing  in  tbe  block  itself,  he  should  judge  whether  tbe  age 
recorded  apwars  to  be  correat  or  not.  If  he  finds  infants  under  a month  old,  their 
age  should  be  entered  as  one  month.  Bpeciel  care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  case 
of  children,  and  of  persons  shove  50  years  old. 

Gfdumn  5,  Roligion. — Supervisora  should  see  that  Jains  (Shrdvrsks),  Bibbs,  and  Bri^moe, 
though  Hindu  by  origin,  are  entered  under  their  special  denominations  in  this 
column,  their  castes  or  seets  {subdivisions}  being  duly  ehown  in  the  next. 

Oolunm  7,  Caste  or  Sect. — ^It  is  of  the  greatest  importanoo  in  the  owe  of  Hindns,  to 
ensure  the  entry  of  their  aotnal  caste,  and  to  exclude  suoh  general  terms  aa 
Vaishya,  Wdni,  Drfivid,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  m para.  9 of  the 
enumerator's  instructions,  also  to  see  that  no  persons  give  the  name  of  their 
religioas  persuesjon  instead  of  that  of  their  caste,  as  Voishnav,  Smfirt,  Jfeo.  All 
peraoni  wno  ocknowle^e  casta  should  he  recorded  accord  mg  to  their  caste  in  this 
odumn.  In  the  case  of  Mussnlm^s  also,  and  Christians  detail  is  required  of  sects, 
clasaes  and  tbcos. 

ColtMwn  fi,  Bfrih-pfocs.^Ho  plnoa  smaller  than  a District  or  State  need  be  shown  here 
as  it  is  uuneoesaaiy  to  record  the  town  or  vilbge  where  each  person  was  bom. 


* (k‘  wha  hsvs  twrn  divHvpA 
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Column  10,  This  is  the  mosib  importBot,  es  well  ssthe  moet  dUffioalb  ooltuun 

to  fill  up,  so  ell  Ba|>or7isorB  shoold  it  their  iatelligent  sod  carefol  attontion^ 
and  well  the  ui^roctiQiu  giTen  on  the  subject  in  para.  of  the  ennineTator'e 

mles.  Thej  should  eee  that  the  occupation  entered  is  the  person'^B  principal 
ooonpatioi;),  and  that  the  inefcroctioDft  with  regard,  to  the  entry  of  peraona  poeseu- 
ing,  hiring,  cnltifating  or  Jetting  ont  land  are  scmpotoTialy  followed^  ae  well  ee 
thoee  aboat  the  record  of  the  oceopationB  of  womei:^  ^ys  and  so  cm.  They 

znaet  take  care,  instanoe,  that  bH  pereODS  of  whatever  age  and  sea  wboaotnaJly 
do  work,  are  entered,  and  that  women  who  have  a special  oconpation  independent 
of  doraestio  service  in  their  omi  booses,  or  those  of  their  relatives,  sre  recorded 
under  that  oconpaticnr  The  entry  of  household  work",  too,  is  to  be  restricted 
to  those  women  who  are  oocapiod  in  domestic  service  for  wages.  Supervisors  must 
above  all  remember  that  the  instmctioiis  are  intended  to  be  oonsiatently  Stod 
nniformly  applied  throughoet  the  whole  Prseidencj,  so  that  al!  oases  of 
occapatione,  about  which  they  feet  in  doaht,  should  Im  reported  conoieely  and 
without  delay  to  the  CoJIeotor. 

Column  11,  .SdttcafverL — This  column  can  be  most  efficiently  tested  during  house  to 
house  visits,  hat  the  enumerators  also  Hhcmld  be  questioned  as  to  what  they 
onderetand  by  “educated  when  the  supervisor  cjonsiders  from  the  entries  in  this 
oolomn  that  there  may  be  some  moconoeptioti  of  pmra.  13  of  the  mstructions.* 

Column  12,  — Snperviaors  should  point  out  to  all  enumerators  that  only  the 

corronvo  leprottf  is,  according  to  pam.  14  of  the  instructions,  to  be  entered  here,  in 
spite  of  the  mention  of  the  iJnn-diecolourin^  disease  in  the  oolntnn  heading,  which 
waa  printed  before  the  instructions  were  lewy.  Th^  should  also  see  that  only 
persous  who  have  been  both  deaf  and  dnmb^fom  birih  are  recorded  in  this  colnmn, 
and  that  uo  persons  who  have  only  jjarttaKy  lost  their  sight,  are  entered  as  blind. 

After  examining  a page  of  tbo  form-book,  the  eupervieor  sbonld  initial  it  in  black  ink 
either  at  the  bottom  or  m Column  A,  as  a token  of  its  having  bcpen  tested  by  him.  A 
certain  peroeniage  of  forms,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Collector  according  to  cireamstanoes,  and 
which  need  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  district,  sbonld  be  tested  by  the  supervisor  in 
each  block  in  his  circle  before  the  final  enumeration  takes  place. 

C. — At  thf  vnumeraiv^n. 

The  chief  duties  of  a supervisor  during  this  fitege  of  the  census  will  be  to  see  (1)  that 
every  eaumerator  in  the  circle  is  in  his  block  at  the  proper  time,  (2)  that  ho  knows  exactly 
where  to  find  every  house  or  tenement  entered  in  his  block  list  and  form-book,  (8)  that  he 
eorrecta  and  brings  up  to  date  every  form  previensly  filled  in,  by  going  from  house  to  honsa 
through  his  block,  sj^  then  enomerates  travellers  passing  the  night  at  dharmshAla^ 
ehandis,  dAk-bnn^ows,  Ac-,  and  all  way-farers,  cartmen  or  wanderere  encamped  within 
the  limits  of  his  block.  The  superviiior  should  also  see  that  all  the  official  and  non-official 
enumerators  who  have  not  been  employed  as  such  before  February  l€th  are  provided  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  form-books  already  fiUed  in,  and  should,  moreover,  examine  them 
before  evemi^  of  the  1 7th,  if  he  has  an  opportunity  for  so  doing,  in  their  knowledge 
of  their  instmctiona  and  dntiea. 

On  the  night  of  Fchrusjy  1 7th  the  supervisor  should  visit  as  many  of  the  blocks  in  hie 
circle  as  he  can  reach,  compatibly  with  efficient  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  enumeration 
in  each.  He  should  see  that  the  enumerator  is  at  work  aud  receiving  aU  necessary  assistance 
from  the  residoiit  anthoritiffis,  and  should  also  test  a few  houses  said  to  have  Iwn  already 
checked,  keeping  a rough  note  of  the  name  of  any  visitor  or  guest  he  may  find  there,  so 
as  to  see  whether  the  proper  entay  has  beou  made  in  the  form. 

D. — After  the  Jinat  enumeration,. 

Early  on  the  mominjg  of  I8th  Febma^  the  snpecvisors  should  continue  their  test  of 
the  work  done  on  the  previoos  mght.  Each  OoUeotor  will  issue  orders  in  detail  regarding 
the  prooeduro  on  this  date,  but  as  a rule,  some  spot  should  be  fixed  by  the  supervisor  at 
which  the  enumerators  in  his  circle  should  deliver  over  to  him  their  form-books  with  the 
table  of  totals  duly  filled  in.  The  si^rvisor  will  then,  with  such  aasistance  as  the  GoUetor 
may  direct,  convey  the  books  to  the  Tdluka  or  Municip^  head-quarters. 

The  above  are  rules  issued  for  geneial  guidance,  but  liable  to  be  sapplemented  or 
modified  by  instructionB  in  matters  of  detail  which  every  Collector  will  probably  find  it 
necessaiy  to  prescribe  to  suit  the  special  oircumstaucee  of  his  Thstrict.  It  will  nave  been 
seen,  that  in  rural  circles  the  greater  portion  of  snpervision  and  enumeration  up  to  the  data 
fi.xed  for  the  final  oeusus  will  have  to  be  performed  by  officials  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. The  inspection  of  form-books  during  the  preliminary  record  of  entries,  will,  in  fact, 
Donstatuto  a very  large  share  of  the  entire  duties  of  the  general  duty  and  other  tdJ aka 
kArkdns — an  arraugement  which,  without  incanring  an  excessive  expenditure  on  specisJ 
agency,  is  inevitable.  Bimilarly,  the  actual  recording  of  the  entries  before  the  1 7th  Febru- 
ary will  have  to  be  done  in  most  tdlukas  by  the  ordinazy  village  establishment,  even  when 
the  enumemtona  of  several  of  the  blocks  thus  recorded  w^  be  brought  for  the  final  check 


* And  spsoLiUv  to  loe  that  pttmn*  ud«  instraotlon  an  w onUirod,  sldumkh  knew  how  to  nad  ud 
writ*. 
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from  oLsewliere.  Thu  »nd«n  effioiant  icnitiQy  beforeluxid  aU  ths  more  importuil^  m 
it  u imptfobablo  that  an  eanmontor  during  the  t^o  daye  of  fail  retidenee  in  the  block  wUl 
have  the  time  and  local  kaoirtedge  requisite  to  detect  all  errora  La  musdcipai  oirclea, 
where  the  population  ii  of  a more  varied  ohaiaoteiv  the  laboor  of  aapervinon  ie  no  doubt 
mach  creator,  but,  in  oompeneation  for  thia  inoonvenienoe*  the  egenoj  avaitable  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  not  only  more  nnmeroas,  bnt  lew  pieeesd  for  time  In  viaitisg  the 
btooka  in  each  oirdOj  and  aleo  better  aDqnalnted,  aa  reaidentB^  with  tbo  place  ennmeTated* 

In  oonclDEion}  it  may  perhapn  bo  found  advisable  to  let  it  be  publicly  known  that  no 
nae  will  bo  made  by  OoTOniinoiit  of  the  individtial  entriea  in  the  form-h^ka,  and  that  the 
names  of  ^e  pereona  enumerated  are  only  required  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  bmld* 
ing  and  for  testing  the  emunerator^fl  work.  After  the  oensue  has  been  taken i the  detaila 
reoorded  will  only  be  oaed  in  totalH,  and  the  sole  oocaaion  on  which  it  will  be  ueoesaary  to 
look  at  a personas  name  is  when  tl^t  peraon  bu  allowed  a manifestly  erroneous  entiy  to  be 
recorded  by  the  ennoierator  without  correction^  so  that  a reference  b^  to  be  made  to  obtain 
the  right  information.  The  forms  themaelTes  are  not  admissible  as  evidenoe  in  any  civil 
court  or  in  magisterial  procaodiQgs  regarding  possession  and  maintenance^  and  will  only  be 
kept  by  Government  long  enough  to  enable  tbe  contents  to  be  correctly  tabulated  into 
returns  for  the  whole  Presidency. 

AmciHierttaTiOft  PaRT  II. — Pkocannu  Airia  EiruvitiuTioH. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reducieg  the  information  contained  In  the  schedule  to  a form 
in  which  it  can  be  used  in  statiatioal  investigation.  The  first  is  to  abstract  and  tabulate  at  a 
single  central  office,  the  second  to  divide  this  task  amongst  a number  of  or,  as  a 

modifloatiou  of  the  latter,  to  make  evety  enumerator  bring  up  with  his  block-book  a oom- 
plete  Seri^  of  abstracted  totals,  leaving  only  the  detailed  and  highly  variable  subjecta  of 
ooonpatioD,  and  in  this  oountry  of  caste,  also,  to  he  dealt  with  by  special  agency  under 
oonoentrat^  snperviaioa.  It  is  needLaas  to  Say  that  each  of  these  systems  baa  its  warm 
advocates  and  its  solid  advantages.  Ae  regairae  the  oentralisation  of  the  work  m a single 
office,  the  uniformity  of  anpervision  thereby  obtained  renders  the  results  as  a whole  more 
astiahetory,  but  this  oourse  is  open  te  the  practical  obieotion  that  where,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  abstraction  has  to  be  carriM  on  with  the  utmost  spe^,  the  cstsblisnment, 
that  is  neoeeaariLy  very  large,  cannot  be  easily  acconunodsted  in  an  oedinaTy  building.  With 
a moderate  staff  of  workers  and  the  time  of  operation  extended  over  soioe  months  more 
than  the  p^od  allowed  in  1881,  this  mode  of  procedure  would  no  doubt  lead  to  highly 
correct  results,  A second  difficnlty  in  an  Indian  province  is  the  difference  of  language  in 
which  the  schedules  are  recorded  in  the  vsnous  parts  of  the  comitry.  At  a central  office 
several  hundred  men  would  be  required  for  each  or  the  three  main  vemacnlara— Marathi, 
Gajerfiti  and  Kdoaresej  assnmlug  that  Sind  as  now,  treated  as  a separate  Province.  One 
of  the  great  diffioulties  of  the  present  compilation  was  the  mtentkm  of  men  in  the  Central 
Office  St  Poona  when  they  ware  natives  of  a very  different  climate,  anoh  as  JSArwAr, 
Gn^aifit  or  BatodgirL  bloat  of  them  were  prostrated  with  fever  for  a portion  of  their 
visit,  and  this,  apart  from  the  expenses  of  moving  the  large  body  of  men  required  for  the 
complete  progress  of  abetraction,  would  be  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty. 

The  second  metbod  can  be  c»rHed  out,  Srst,  by  making  the  abetTaotion  a part  of  the 
duty  of  the  ennmOTator,  ss  it  appears  to  be  to  a certain  extenrt  in  England.  Thia  would 
acarodiy  woik  in  this  country,  since,  firstly,  the  olass  of  men  entertain^  apedaily  as  enu- 
mer^ors  is  by  no  means  a highly  educated  one,  nor  one  to  be  entrusted  with  epecial 
work  of  this  nature,  and  secondly,  the  official  agency  which  moetly  consists,  ae  was  seen 
above,  of  men  with  plenty  work  in  their  own  departmenta,  oonld  not  be  expected  to  be 
sper^  for  several  days  for  the  purpose  of  abstraction,  nor  if  obliged  to  do  the  work  in 
(widition  to  their  ordinary  tasks,  would  the  results  show  any  great  attention  or  interest. 
The  system  ia  one  that  can  only  work  well  with  full-time  enmneratota  of  education  and 
integrity,  nor  would  the  modification  of  having  ths  work  done  on  some  uniform  plan  in  the 
Mfimlatvr'a  office  of  each  t&luka  obviate  the  many  chancea  of  incorrect  ebstraction.  Both 
these  methods,  however,  have  the  merit  of  speed  and  actual  oheapness,  though  the  latter 
reoommendatiou  is  dependent  on  the  correctness  of  the  abstraotLon  sent  up,  as  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  a great  deal  of  the  work  may  have  to  be  ren^ono  at  a Central  Office. 

The  last  way,  and  the  oue  which  has  beon  followed  here  on  tbe^  present  oocasiouj  b that 
of  establish  iug  separate  branch  offices  for  each  of  the  three  Ungaages.  There  was  one  iq 
Surat,  where  all  the  GajarfitL  work  was  carried  on.  A second  in^clganm  for  the  K^narego 
and  Blar^thi  work  of  the  Southern  Districts  and  a third  and  central  one  in  Poona  for 
Marfithi  and  English  in  which  the  whole  of  the  work  for  the  I^ccan  and  Konkan  was  com- 
pleted. Over  each  office  was  placed  a special  aaperrisiug  officer,  and  the  8apermtendent 
travelled  constantly  from  one  to  the  other  dnring  the  oontin nance  cf  the  abstrsotion,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  procedure  was  as  f&r  as  possible  uniform  in  all  three.  Thb  plan,  though  not  so 
satbfactory  as  tnat  of  concentrating  the  whole  work  into  a Bingle  office,  or  at  least  ia  a single 
place,  was  the  only  one  practicable  that  gave  any  cbanco  of  nniformity  in  system.  To  assist 
m the  elucidation  of  special  or  loosj  peculiarities  of  caste  and  occupation,  or  to  find  out  the 
names  of  villagea  retomed  as  birth-places,  a clerk  was  deputed  from  every  tkJuka  with  the 
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scfaedmlei  of  wlucli  he  sent  in  to  the  reoord^keewr  of  the  Brenoh  Office  of  hie 

DiridoOp  Hen  he  mbde  oTer  charge  of  hu  bnndJee  and  had  them  Totifiod  namericelly  with  the 
lut  ient  direct  &om  the  circle  eqpereiAon.  When  oil  'irae  fboiid  correct,  or  explmiation 
ffiren  of  any  diaorepancieiij  he  was  dnlted  to  the  work  of  abstractioii^  ^e  latter  work  waa 
^ne  moetly  bj  men  temporarily  entertained,  under  the  guidance  of  the  t^lnka  men  who 
first  went  throngh  a few  days  of  traini^.  These  men  worked  in  gunge,  and  the  whole  of 
the  abatraotion  waa  done  by  dictation^  ^ia  is  not  a ooone  reoommended  for  any  future 
occasion,  aa  ibr  M the  detailed  entries  of  caate  and  oocnpatien  are  concerned,  since  it  is 
likely  both  to  waste  time  and  to  lead  to  inoorrectneas  in  the  bands  of  the  new  men  All  the 
simpler  information  such  as  that  regarding  marria^,  age,  religion,  sect,  edncation,  in- 
firmitiee  and  the  like  can  be  dene  more  expeditiously  by  this  means,  bnt  the  details  reqnirtng 
long  working-sheets,  as  oocupatioii,  caste,  birt>h*plaoe,  and  language,  are  probably  better 
done  on  the  silent  ^stem. 

After  the  ahstraction  had  been  tested,  and  in  a certain  proportion  of  the  work  re-done 
as  a fnrtber  check,  the  tabulation  or  registration  was  begum  This  part  of  the  work  oonsiste  of 
the  transfer  of  the  totals  of  the  workmg-sbeet  to  sets  of  tables  at  the  end  of  which  the  total 
for  the  b obtained-  Xn  some  of  these  registers  the  Tillage  totals  were  oompteted  as 

the  entries  were  recorded,  bnt  as  a role,  the  work  waa  checked  for  each  enmnerator^s  blocks 
It  is  snperfinons  to  enter  into  the  details  by  which  the  different  registers  were  checked,  bnt 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  the  teet  wm  carried  oTer  so  many  different  books  that  the 
process  of  recording  the  correct  result  was  by  no  means  a short  one,  and  the  work  was 
thereby  protracted  by  nearly  a monUi, 

On  the  tdlnka  registers  being  finally  passed  by  the  Branch  Superintendents,  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  Soperintendentb  office,  where  they  were  again  examined  before  compi- 
lation into  the  dia^ct  nnits  according  to  which  the  Imperial  seriefl  of  ststistioel  tables  are 
ananged*  In  the  oonrse  of  this  process  oontinnal  nfeience  to  the  originid  schedulee  was 
found  necessary,  bnt  the  simpler  returns  wore  soon  prepared,  and  between  tfaeir  issue  and 
the  final  printing  of  the  whole  work,  an  internal  of  more  than  a year  took  place-  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  delay  in,  the  completion  of  the  returns  for  some  of  the  Feudatories,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  with  those  for  British  territory,  partly  to  the  act&al 
rerision  of  the  detailed  returns,  snoh  as  those  for  ocoapations  and  castes-  It  was  foond,  in 
fact,  and  the  experience  has  not  been  an  uncommon  one,  that  the  prooeae  of  oontpilation  is 
really  one  of  complete  recension  cl  all  bnt  the  most  simple  statistics,  and  neeessardy  entails 
considerable  delay*  if  carried  out  thoroughly.  The  establishment  entertained  for  the  purpose 
Taried  from  forty  men*  when  the  caste  tobies  and  simpler  retams  of  age  and  marriage  were 
in  progreai,  to  six,  when  the  work  was  in  press  and  nothing  but  final  reading  and  oorreotion 
was  reqnired^  Out  of  the  whole,  a few  men  only  were  apecially  selected  for  the  caloulationB 
of  proportions  and  other  analytical  work- 

The  branch  offices  closed  in  September,  by  which  time  the  Tillage  registration  of  all  bnt 
a few  tolnkas  was  complete,  and  these  latter  were  done  by  a small  eatabliahment  apeciaJlT 
retained  for  a week  or  two.  The  whole  of  the  work  then  centred  in  the  Poona  Office*  which 
became  the  head-f|uarter8  of  the  Superintendent.  'Hie  selection  of  this  place,  in  preferonoe  to 
Bombay,  was  justified  by  two  main  ar^mente.  First,  the  oomparatiTe  lowness  of  rent,  and 
secondly,  the  field  of  selection  of  agency,  as  there  is  always  in  this  dty  a number  of 

educated  yonng  Brdhmans  who  gladly  undertake  work  of  this  nature  for  remunention  oon- 
liderably  below  what  they  would  bo  obliged  by  the  more  expensiTe  rate  of  liring  in  Bombay 
to  ask  if  the  office  were  established  in  the  oapitol. 

The  printing  of  the  tables  and  text  of  these  Tolumos  was  carried  out  almost  eutirelj  at 
the  GhoTemment  Gontiel  Press  in  Bombay,  where  it  caused  a sorious  drain  on  the  stock  cf 
tope  aTsilablo*  and  to  some  extent  inoonrenienced  and  delayed  other  depa^cnental  work. 
»uch  a roeolfc,  howerer,  is  ineritable  in  the  case  of  a mass  of  tabular  matter  like  the  present, 
which  was  kept  on  the  prsw  for  months  together  during  the  final  oorreotion,  or,  (as  with 
the  Natiye  State  seriee),  oFcn  the  completion  of  the  respeotiTe  tables. 

CIRGULABS,  Ac. 

A.— Giifxau*  IirsTsucTjoire  (JutT  ISfiO). 

A ^neral  oensaa  of  this  ^wdenoy  wiU  be  token  early  in  February  IfiSl  ou  a date  to 
be  fixed  hereafter. 

The  Buperrtsion  of  the  amn^menta  for  enumeration  and  the  compilation  of  the 
results  haTO  been  entrusted  to  a Heputy  Baueriutendont,  who  has  been  instructed  to 
erganme,  in  concert  with  the  District  officers,  the  necessary  measures  for  taking  the  census 
in  a complete  and  aconrate  manner. 

The  oensufl  will  be  taken  during  one  and  the  same  night  throughout  the  Presidency, 
^ ^ oi  A in  oertoiu  localities,*  where,  owing  to  the  difficult 

nature  of  the  country  or  the  widely  sintered  population,  such 
irshila  a course  it  not  practicable* 
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* la  order  to  tha  hh  of 

OdiulcUot  pbruBok^,  tlL*  oOlocn 
cMpoDiibl*  for  tih*  aDomentios  ia 
ih*  Hver^  anM  UV  tonrimbly  to 
be  denmAtod  (1>  vuuneni^ 

immBdiBtfllj  mbonliut* 


imt 


s:s: 


ia  tom#  V ■uboadinato  to  (3)  the 
tel  ‘ 


l,^XWifir£oit  of 

CoUeotcra  are  reqaeited  to  direct  tbeir  attentioiij  in  the  first  place,  to  the  diatribn'- 
tion  of  the  towns,  Tillages  and  hooses  in  their  districtH  into 
compact  and  well-defined  blocks,*  snch  as  can  be  eiSectiTelj 
compassed  and  worked  hj  the  enamerator  in  a single  night. 
In  snrreyed  districts  there  will  be  no  dlMcnlty  in  aBcertaining 
either  the  area  or  the  atatistics  of  houses,  as  the  necessarj 
detaOs  are  already  on  record.  The  Collector  Bhould,  therefore, 
prepare  and  forward  to  the  Censna  Officer,  as  soon  as  posaible 
after  the  receipt  of  tbia  circnlar,  a scheme  of  distribution, 
which  Can  be  based  upon  the  statiatios  for  July  1379  as  recorded 
in  TiLlnka  Form  34,  and  tested  by  oomparison  with  the  similar  diatribution  made  at  the 
th  ' 


Ceasns  of  Febmary  1S73.  For  the  larger  towns  the  records  of  the  Mnnicip^ity  or  City 
Surrey  will  supply  all  the  materials  required.  The  attention  of  all  IKstrict  officers  is  called 
to  the  necessity  of  aecuriog  accuracy  in  the  retama  of  the  annual  village  census  of  July 
1830,  as  Village  Form  13,  in  which  tne  resnlts  are  recorded,  ought  to  be  extensively  need  in 
the  geueral  cenaus  for  checking  the  preliminary  record  of  antriee  in  the  enumerator's  scbe- 
dnle.  The  Deputy  Supermtendent  wilt  visit  every  disteict,  if  possible,  and  confer  with  the 
Collector  on  the  arrangemonte  to  be  finally  made  regarding  enmerator’a  blocks  and  other 
preliminaries. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  blocks,  no  hard  and  fast  role  can  be  laid  down  by 
Ooverument.  The  Ocmmibtee  of  1877-73  proposed  a maximum  charge  of  300  peraons  or 
^ bonses  j but  it  is  probable  that  whilst  in  many  parts  of  the  Presidency  this  lixeit  will 
not  be  nearly  reached,  tbere  are  towns  and  some  Districts  in  which  villages  are  compact  and 
close  together,  where  the  blocks  may  be  censiderahly  larger  without  risk  of  inaccuracy, 
provided  that  the  enumerators  are,  as  Goverament  hope  they  will  be,  indioionsly  selected 
and  made  thoroughly  well  aotjuaiated  beforehand  with  the  det^s  of  their  charges.  As  a rule, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  enumerator’s  block  shonld 
not  exo^d,  except  in  special  (wbh,  300  persons,  or  abont  60 
houBee.'^  The  number  of  supervisors,  like  that  of  enumeratorB, 
depends  chiefly  on  local  ciroamstences,  and  shonld  be  slightly 
Bti^ogthened  on  the  date  of  final  enumeration,  if  necesssary. 
The  Committee  propose  that  not  more  than  ten  blocks  should 
be  included  in  the  circle  of  each  supervisor,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  average  of  last 
oeusns  in  this  Presidency,  when,  as  now,  the  question  was  left  to  tbo  discretion  and  Iocs! 
experience  of  the  Collector.  Government  trust  that  the  complete  lists  of  blocks  and  oirclea 
may  be  ready  and  communicated  to  the  Deputy  Superintoadeat  by  September  1st,  and  that 
the  preparation  of  the  tiat  of  bnildin^  in  human  occupation,  houses,  shops,  temples,  mosques, 
schools  and  others,  may  bo  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  annual  censua  have 
been  submitted  by  the  village  accountante,  bo  that  this  form  may  be  ready  for  the  enu- 
merator by  Dooember  Ist,  by  which  time  also  each  unit  of  enumeration  should  have  been 
marked  with  a se^mte  number  under  orders  of  the  Snperiutendeot  of  the  charge,  who  will 
probably  be  the  MAmlatdAr  or  Mah4lkari.  The  numboTB  can  be  painted  in  a sheltered  posi- 
tion on  the  buildings  with  some  cheap  material,  such  as  that  used  at  the  annual  inapection 
of  honndary  stones,  aud  will,  of  course,  correspond  with  those  in  the  list  to  be  used  by  the 
eDumerator  when  be  visits  his  block. 


tWlteii  tba  tiUam  is  oa 
pact  aaov^b  for  ma  pupoH 
maj  hf  coavtil^tcd  aapui 
Uook  inaapeotiTa  ol  iti  AZC 
ovw  lb*  abirra  popoZatioa. 


Agency. 

As  soon  as  the  distribution  Usts  are  rsdy,  and  with  the  data  of  the  preceding  oensus 
of  1372  as  a guide,  the  Golle^r  ehanld  prepare  a list  of  the  agency  required,  and  forward 
it  to  the  C^uuns  Officer.  It  is  the  wish  of  Oovemment  to  avoid^,  as  far  as  possible^  the  em* 
ployment  of  persons  as  enumerators  and  supervisore  who  are  not  pnblia  servants,  either  of 
wvemment,  muDicipblities,  railway  or  local  funds ; since,  lyntilizing  the  agency  already 
availahle,  them  will  he  less  expense  and  greater  efficiency.  The  services  can  be  considered 
available  of  all  village  headmen,  accountente  and  other  officers,  and  of  all  subordinate  officials 
serving  Government  in  any  department,  or  on  a municipal  or  local  fund  establishment. 
Government  do  not  desire,  however,  th&t  the  rank  and  file  of  the  police  should  be  employed 
in  the  mral  distriate  on  censaa  duty  j though,  as  the  superior  officers  of  that  force  ore  in  a 
position  to  reader  valuable  service  with  respeot  to  wandering  and  houseless  tribes , their  co- 
operation should  be  enlisted  as  on  the  laat  occasion.  The  C^lector  ahordd  communicate  with 
the  heads  of  the  different  deparimeDts  regarding  the  subordinates  from  each  whose  aid  he 
may  require.  In  towns  where  there  is  a mnnicipality  that  body  should  be  asked  to  assist 
in  t^ing  the  Census  under  the  proviHions  of  Section  73  of  Bombay  Act  YL  of  1873.  I 
mUBt  be  anderatood  that  the  only  extra  remuneration  which  can  be  granted  to  public  servants 
thus  employed,  will  be  the  travelling  allowance  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  under  any 
rales  then  in  force,  and  the  amonnt  of  expenseB  actnally  incurred  by  them  in  connecUcu  with 
the  ecu  BUB,  and  which  would  not  have  been  incurred  had  they  not  been  employed  on  the 
duties  of  enumeratien  or  aupervision,  as  the  csbo  may  be.  In  tbeir  case,  as  in  that  of  non- 
official  agency,  the  remuDGration  will  be  partly  dependent  upon  the  correctness  and  efficiency 
of  the  work  performed. 

m «90— 0* 
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If  tlie  official  agency  from  tlie  above  eoarces  tom  out  nuiucnoallj  in  adequate,  it  will  be 
Beoeasary  to  engage  epeeial  euaiueratorB  or  auperviaoTej  aad  the  Collector  ahould  inform 
Oovemiaeiit  wlmt  will  bo  the  average  rate  he  propoaea  for  their  remumemtioa  and  the  total 
amount  required  for  hie  district p The  non -officials  employed  as  auperriBors  should,  aa  a 
role,  he  inflaential  inhabitants  of  places  in  or  near  which  their  semces  are  to  be  utilised, 
and  in  selecting  them  care  shotild  be  taken  that  only  men  of  intelligence  are  chosen^  In 
most  instances,  doubtless,  the  persons  nominated  will  accept  their  selection  for  the  duty  as 
a complimentj  and  will  not  prefer  ai^  demand  for  remuneration^  To  ee>ch  non-^official  em- 
ployed a oompUmentaTy  letter  should  be  addressed,  in  which  the  precise  nature  of  the  assist* 
ance  required  of  him  by  Goyemmeut  should  be  fully  explained* 

3 p — ion— ■f^rdZ^tfn.iTuxrt'rs. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  blocks  has  been  settled,  a list  of  houses  in  each  abould  be 
A f r piupaned.  This,  in  municipal ities,  can  be  checked  and  tested 

/(^upro  /or  agency  that  will  probably  Iw  ■ubsequenbly  employed  in 

superrising  the  final  enumeration.  In  other  towns  and  in  villages  the  detailea  ecmtiuy  can 
be  Dondneted  by  the  general-duty  k^rkfins,  or  others,  under  the  superyisiou  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  t&lnka,  and  the  Mikmlatd^r  or  Mah&lkari,  whose  special  attention  should  be 
directed  to  thie  point- 

Meanwhile  oopise  of  the  householder's  schedule  and  the  detailed  instmetions  relating  to 
the  entries  to  be  made  in  it,  will  have  been  distributed  by  the  Collector  to  all  the  persons 
selected  for  the  duty  of  enumeration  or  supervision.  There  will  thns  be  plenty  of  time  for 
them  to  become  acquainted  with  what  they  have  to  do,  and  to  obtain  explanations  on  points 
which  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend.  It  must  be  distinctly  andersto^  that  the  detailed 
instructions,  which  will  bo  issued  on  a uniform  system  for  the  whole  Empire,  must  in  all  cases 
be  scrapnlonsly  followed*  Any  questions,  therefore,  of  a general  nature,  likely  to  afiect  the 
comparison  of  the  returns  of  one  district  with  those  of  another,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Census  Officer,  whilst  the  reapousibility  of  explaining  tho  justmetiona  in  detail  must  remain 
with  the  Collector,  who  should  take  every  precaution  against  the  occurrence  of  any  mis- 
understanding. 

The  preliminary  census  should  then  be  taken.  As  this  phrase  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers  from  whom  oommuuications  nave  been 
reoeiveo  with  reference  to  the  general  cons  os,  it  may  be  explained  that  all  that  is  implied  by 
its  use  is  a preliminary  record  of  entries  in  the  enumerator's  Bchedule,  such  as  was  made  in 
oonncctien  with  the  enumeration  of  187S.  A book  of  household  schedules  will  be  made 
over  to  each  enumerator  for  his  block,  or,  in  the  case  of  rural  circles,  for  each  village  in  hia 
block,  with  its  hamlets,  where  there  are  any*  The  entries  in  these  forms  should  1^  filled 
up  some  time  before  the  final  enumeration  or  coosuh  propcrj  so  that  on  the  latter  occasion 
additions,  corrections,  and  alterations  wOl  be  aU  that  is  necessary.  Whether  this  preliminary 
eutiy  should  invariably  be  made  by  the  enumerator  himself,  or  (where  extraneous  agency 
is  employed)  by  the  village  accountant  or  ordinary  munici^  establishment,  as  the  case 
msy  be,  cau  be  determined  by  the  Collector ; but  in  either  case  the  porsou  who  has  to  check 
the  entries  on  the  census  night  must  have  a thcrough  ocquuntance  beforehand  with  every 
detail  of  bia  charge,  in  addition  to  such  assistance  aa  can  be  afforded  by  the  local  officers 
not  engaged  in  the  clerical  duties  of  enumeration. 

It  is  important  that  the  preliminary  record  should  not  be  made  too  long  before  the 
actnal  ennmeratioQ,  in  order  that  the  alterations  to  be  made  on  the  latter  occasion  may  be  os 
few  as  possible.  In  all  but  the  wilder  districts,  and  those  with  a very  Scattered  population, 
it  is  probable  that  a month,  or  even  less,  will  suffice*  In  the  interval  before  the  oeusns  pro- 
per all  the  schedules  should  be  subjected  to  the  cloaesb  possible  scrutiny,  with  reference 
noth  tc  the  authenticity  of  the  entries  and  to  their  conformity  with  the  detailed  instmotions 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  caste,  sect,  occupatioa  and  eountry,  mistakes  regarding  which  will 
lead  to  difficulties  and  inoccuEocy  in  subsequent  compilation. 

The  enumerator  should  be  held  respousible  for  every  form  issued  to  him,  of  which  a 
♦ Id  ios^  tt*  rttamud  should  be  kept,  including  both  the  schedules  issued  in 

icliwiiiln  aluHilcl  bs  ■onitinLud  books  and  those  kept  loose  for  distribution  to  such  house-hold- 
withkTi^w  of  B&MirtaiDJDg  tbftt  ora  as  the  Collector,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may 
twin'll eotmst  with  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  entries  reUtiug  to  their 
own  homestead.*  'Ae  C^llactot- should  proTido  for  the  safe 
custody  of  schedules  under  test  or  scrutiny  in  auticiption  of  the  final  euameration,  and  re- 
ceipts in  writing  should  be  passed  at  each  transfer  of  any  papers  relating  to  the  Censos  to  or 
from  the  enumerators,  supervisors  or  other  authorities. 

The  supervisor  should  attest  hia  scrutiny  on  each  form  exa.mined  during  any  stage  of 
the  enumeration,  and  report  all  errors  discovered  to  the  authority  whom  the  Collector  may 
deaignate. 

Dharmsh&lda,  d&kbnngalows,  serais,  cart-stands  and  encampments  need  not  be  subject 
Special  euev—  ^ ^ preliminary  enumeration,  ualesa  the  dbarmsbAlo,  and 

1 . TraiKUinjr  ^ hotatleMK  popv^  rest-house  contain  pernameut  residents,  sa  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
visit  them  on  the  night  of  the  final  census,  but  the  usual  places 
of  encampment  or  of  mooring  boata  ahould  be  noted  dnly  although  not  specially  numl^red, 
so  that  they  may  nm  no  chance  of  being  overlooked  on  the  night  of  censue.  In  vUlages, 
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tbe  p&tiU  and  wntohmen^  and  m towne.,  the  police,  ahoald  be  ireeponsible  for  giTmg  mforma- 
tion  regarding  wanderers,  such  as  Brinj&rwj  Wadars,  Shikalgnrsj  and  the  like. 


In  the  case  of  pnhlicbuildiiLgaj  inolading  jails^  aajlnmB^  hoepitola^  boarding  schools  and 
4 Ptibiie  buHdiHaL  coHeges,  the  oMcer  in  char^  should  make  the  ennineTation  on 

the  night  of  the  oensusj  sn^  indade  in  his  schednle  all  who 
actaallj  lire  on  the  preiniAes,  hut  none  who  being  engaged  morely  for  day  or  night  duty  lire 
elsewhere  with  their  funiliee. 


In  Cantonments^  the  Military  authorities  will  be  responsible  for  the  enmneratioa  of  all 
3L  f^aitfrttrrffrir  nttrf  Mm-  pOTsous  actually  Uriog  within  purely  Military  limits,  indnd- 

tarif  jfAfi^hiL 

(1)  Fighting  men— European  and  Katire — with  such  members  of  their  families  as 
actually  reside  in  regimental  lines. 

(2)  Regimental  followers  actually  liyiug  within  regimental  linos. 

(3)  Begimental  and  other  ofboera  ana  those  of  their  eerrants  who  actually  lire  and 
sleep  on  their  mastere’  premises. 

(4)  Familiee  of  regimental  omcers  and  of  their  servants,  if  actually  resident  as  men* 
tioned  above. 

(5)  Offioera  and  famUies,  with  their  senraufs*  families,  not  regimental,  but  resident 
in  the  lines  of  a regiment.  The  term  " Officer,'^  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  includes., 
for  census  purposes,  eonLmis&toned  and  non-oommissioned  officers  of  all  gf^^. 

The  Civil  authorities,  with  whom  the  Mllitsry  sbonld  act  in  conoert  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  censnsj  should  arrange  for  the  enumeration  of  oncers  and  pensioners  not  living 
in  regimental  lines,  and  of  all  Uviug  in  or  belonging  to  the  Sadar  as,  for  instance, 

labourers  and  servants  who  are  employed  all  day  within  Military  limits,  hut  who  return  to 
sleep  in  the  or  elsewhere  within  the  ctril  limits  of  the  Cantonment,  Tu  order  to  pre* 

vent  mistakes  Or  double  enumeration  it  will  he  advisable  that  orders  should  be  ksned,  dear* 
Ing  Military  limits  between  sniiBet  and  sunrise,  on  the  date  appointed  for  the  censns,  of  all 
persons  for  whose  ennmeration  the  Mditairy  authorities  are  not,  under  tbe  above  rules,  re* 
sponsible.f  The  preliminary  record  of  entries  in  the  enomerator^s  echedule  must  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  presciibed  in  preceding  paragraphs  for  towns  and  villagea,  and 
should  be  similarly  subjected  to  striot  test  and  scrntiny. 

Special  measures  will  also  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  on  the  railways, 
4 JffltfrfiHrJi-  and  the  Agents  of  the  different  lines  have  been  addressed  on 

Mwoift.  aiQbject.  It  will  probably  be  found  convenient  to  take  a 

preliminary  enumeration  of  all  such  persona  who  reside  outside  the  actusJ  working  limits  of 
the  railway,  leaving  the  record  of  travellers  and  employes  at  work  within  the  above  limits 
till  the  night  of  the  cenans.  The  Railway  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  the  onuTuera* 
tion  of  all  within  railway  precincts  (snch  as  the  station  yard)  ; but  with  regard  to  employes 
living  outside  the  actnal  working  limits  of  tbe  line,  they  ehonld  act  in  consultation  with  the 
iHoUectors  of  the  districts  in  which  the  station  is  situat^.* 


In  ennmeraring  the  maritime  population  eng^ed  in  the  home  or  coasting  trade  1 1 the 
GO*operation  of  the  Customs  authorities  will  be  neocesssry,  as 
on  tne  lost  occasion,  and  the  arrangements  which  were  then 
carried  out  cau  be  again  put  in  force.  The  chief  difficulbios 
will  be  in  securing  the  enumeration  of  vessels  off  shore  daring 
the  night  of  the  census  and  in  avoiding  re- enumeration  in 
the  case  of  the  crews  of  vessels  in  port. 


S.  Pioaiit^  Pirpvtaiion, 

S IzMiluding  rivv  Mid  Ai 
boaW  Mid  wutioif  KToflt  of  kU  dfr. 
aanptiaiiB,  xaoh  on  M s 

m]*,  oiArft  than  two  or  thrw  day* 
'b«tw«ia  port  to  port,  or  b«twwi 
«»  mm  uodiw. 


•II 


4. — Final  .^umerafion. 


All  enumeratoie  and  anpervisors  should  so  arrwnge  that  they  ore  themselves  enumerated 
with  their  respective  families  before  they  leave  their  residence  for  duty.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  that  the  whole  work  of  enumeration  must  have  been  completed  before  tbe 
night  of  the  census,  and  that  the  work  of  that  night  is,  as  remarked  bi  a previous  patagraph, 
Lo  oerrect  and  bring  up  to  date  the  entries  already  made.  It  is,  therefore,  essentia]  that 
each  ennmerator  should  be  tboroaghly  acquainted  with  the  position  of  and  particulars  cou- 
oeming  every  single  anit  in  his  Qock  beforehand j and  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  census 
aboold  be  at  his  post  early  enough  for  him  to  msike  every  arrangement  for  speedily  and 
efficiently  checking  and  altering,  where  necessary,  the  entries  he  has  either  himself  mode  or 
examined  previonsTy,  and  of  tbe  general  correctnesB  of  which  ho  ia  already  cempletely  assured. 

The  actnal  enumeration  will  begin  probably  at  nigbtfalL  Each  house  should  be  visitod 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  the  scheduLes  have  been  previously  arranged,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  uonecesBarj  loss  of  time  in  passing  from  one  pari  of  the  beat  to 
anotbor.  The  record  of  entries  already  made  having  been  checked  in  detail,  the  signature 


Bepanu  raioa. 

t Tbs  tuuiti  wkish  tlu  Civil  ud  Milltsor  autboritlM  •»  r«Bp«ctiTBlj  napcwuiblfl  for  ttie  dnainoimtioa 

'Wen  Mfttlod  ty  oanforoDOC^  ud  thtdnty  of  tho  liittor  opofiaBd,  u flu-  u po«Mbl«,  to  tho  auaEaerBti^a  of  tbrnnilitBry 
bIodo. 

I 9j»  fpBciid  ruU*. 

Q Tbs  yortioo  aimitod  Li  ombodiod  in  s Ht  ot  Mpoimts  fvIml 
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or  mark  of  Bome  adult  mezEibar  of  tlia  boaaeboM  Bhoinld  be  takeo  on  tbe  achedaloj  ia  token 
of  the  euumeratioii,  oTj  if  thiw  be  refoaed,  note  ahoald  be  made  of  the  refneal  on  the  fornix* 

» ■ ■ • 

The  following  day,  as  early  aa  poesible,  the  enumermtora  mnat  hand  in  their  hooka  of 
echedolea  to  the  eaperviaoraj  and  the  looee  forma  diatributsd  to  the  hgnae-holden  to  he  filled 
in  priTatelyi  a list  of  which  ahonld  be  kept  bj  the  ennmerator  or  aaperviiior,  mnat  bo  ooUootod. 
The  work  of  enoineratioa  mtut  then  be  teeted  in  the  blockii  themselrea,  and  the  achedalea 
eabj  acted  to  acre  tiny  in  the  officee  designated  by  the  Celleetor,  at  which  all  enumerator  a 
should  attend  until  their  work  haa  been  tborongMy  examiued* 

Before  handing  in  the  achedalea,  OTery  enumerator  ehould  note  on  the  coTer  of  each 
book  the  total  number  of  pereone  eunmorated  thoreiuj  dietinguiehing  by  Eiexea  thoae  perma- 
nently domiciled  In  the  place  &om  Tiaitore,  traTellera  or  wandering  tribes,  by  which  means 
a baais  will  be  obtained  tor  a nnmerioal  test  of  the  ccrrectiieea  of  hie  work. 

The  dates  between  which  each  enumerator  haa  been  emplojedj  ahoald  then  be  recorded 
and  a certificate  of  employment  giTen,  if  neoesaary. 

The  Collector  and  the  heads  of  departments  whose  sabordinatefl  are  temporanly  employed 
under  bim  for  oenans  work,  ahenld  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  whilst  the  oensns  is  in 
progress,  duties  connected  with  the  preliminary  or  fi,nal  enumeration  muBt  be  considered 
paramount  to  all  othera.  There  wilL,  no  doubt,  be  some  inoonTenience  with  regard  to  the 
dkmilbaadi  settlement,  to  obriate  which  ordore  will  be  issued  hereafter* 

6 — Jf ifC«  liane<me. 

Gk^Temment  trust  that  OTory  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  render  familisr  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  the  nature  of  a genar^  census  wid  the  purpoaea  for  which  it  is  taken.  Heads 
of  Departments  should,  if  they  think  necessary,  issue  short  circulars  to  their  sabordiaatoB, 
specifying,  sa  suggested  below,  the  points  on  which  streaa  may  be  laid  in  talking  about  the 
censtis  wuh  the  more  ignorant  claases.  Complimentary  letters,  too,  from  the  District  officers 
to  edai^ted  persons  of  rank  and  local  infinence  may  haYe  some  effect  in  secuTiug  their 
co-eperation  in  fiiTour  of  the  Cenana,  and  the  aid  of  Municipal  Commissioners  and  Members 
of  IjOcal-^Fand  Oominittees  also,  ahonld  be  secured*  The  bwt  meAns,  howeYer,  of  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  census  operations  will  be  the  distinct  manifestation,  by  the  authorities, 
of  their  own  appreciation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  measure,  and  this,  GnYemment  are 
confident,  will  not  be  wanting* 

With  regard  to  the  census  in  oantoumenta,  railway  limits  and  the  city  and  harbour  of 
Bombay,  as  well  as  in  NatiYO  States  and  the  l^Yiuce  of  Sind,  separate  inatmetions  are 
issued* 

The  enumerator's  achedule  with  specimen  eotnea  is  annexed,  end  with  it  a draft  circular 
based  on  that  prepared  by  the  Direotor  of  Public  Instruction  for  distribution  in  1B71-72 

All  commanicatione  on  the  subject  of  the  census  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  who  should  also  be  fominhed  with  a copy  of  any  dronJar  or  order  of  a 
general  nature  isaned  regarding  the  census  by  District  or  other  ofiEoere* 

Drafi  Uircitiar  for  ffuidane*  of  8jibordinat4  OfficiaU.t 

AU  educated  pereons  are  aware  of  the  nee  and  im^rtanoe  of  a general  census,  bnt 
eYerything  possible  must  be  done  to  prepare  the  lower  and  lesa  intelligent  classes  to  appre* 
elate  it*  Opportanities  ahonld  accoroingly  be  taken  about  the  time  of  the  preliminary  ar^ 
rangemeuts,  or  eYen  before,  to  talk  to  the  people  about  it,  eepeoially  in  the  mrel  districts. 

They  all  know  that  after  the  Mrig  each  year  the  knlkarni  or  tal^ti  comes  round  to 
count  the  houses  and  the  pereons  in  them,  bnt  the  infotmatiou  thus  obtained  is  not  always, 
accurate  or  complete  cuough  to  show  the  true  numbers  and  oonditton  of  the  Taints,  so  it 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Queen-Empress  that  every  ten  years  a sp^ial  and  careful  inmiiry 
ehonld  be  made  in  oyo^  part  of  tne  oouutiy  at  once,  as  is  done  in  England,  and  was  dono 
here  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  last  ShiuYast  year.  The  people  haYo  to  be  counted  at  night 
only  becanse  almost  all  of  them  are  then  in  their  own  homes.  They  will  not  be  asked  any  hut 
simple  qnostionsj  about  their  occupatiou,  <»ste,  edu<»tion  and  so  on*  If  GoYerriuieDi  do 
not  know  aU  about  the  district,  they  cannot  understand  what  the  people  want  most.  In 
places  where  a great  many  cannoti  read  or  write,  schools  are  wanted,  and  in  some  such  places 
there  are  more  Hindus,  in  others  more  Mussulmaiis,  so  that  if  the  people  are  counted,  it  will 
he  seen  where  Hindu  maeters  are  required  and  where  Muhammadan  schools  should  be  set 
up.  Again,  where  there  is  the  largest  number  of  people  there  the  need  of  Tuaking  mads, 
ruiw^s  or  irrigation  works  is  greatst,  and  if  the  true  number  el  people  living  In  large 
villages  be  ascertained,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  building  of  a chandi  or  well,  or  other  local 


* tt  i«  nat  Lutflxidftd  that  Ibis  ihantd  sat  h a hindnuiiH  te  tbvapwdj  moowstunKurs  hlocik  ^riag 

niH  to  iat«r»tiDii,  ud  D*ed  not  be  iiuuted  upoo. 
t Fem.  ai6  to  ss  eoi bodied  in  Hpante  rulet. 

t It  w ndt  inteiiid«d  tbet  thii  cirealer  chvnld  b«  rerbellj  edited  ; it  nwT  be  Wkea  EBerely  e*  ebewisg  the 
pglnW  ou  wbibb  H-mM  ou.  b«  liud  ta  eUudinji  te  the  ecuunj'  wiuDt  in  the  nml  dutriotk 
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works  there  will  be  setaationed^  If  QoTeminent  leerti  the  number  of  inaen#  pe^le  or  peo|>le 
Bnfiering  from  eerioiiB  dlBeeBOBj  they  can  eee  where  it  will  be  most  oseful  to  build  & boepitol 
or  asylum.  By  information  about  tradee  and  mBonfftctUToe,  private  pereonsj  ancn  ae 

rtob  membantB  in  diab^t  citiee,  ss  well  as  Gorammentj  know  wnero  improvemente  are 
likely  to  be  useful  in  prooeoBes  of  manufacture  or  in  meana  of  transport  of  goods  to  market* 

The  Dnmbere  of  women  snd  ohildren  sbonld  be  sbowix  ae  oorreotly  ae  tboee  of  men, 
and  no  more  queetionB  will  be  lipsked  about  the  former  than  abont  the  latter*  Women,  boyti 
and  girle  must  either  work  themselves  at  some  aconpation,  or  depend  for  their  Uveliho^ 
upon  some  one  else  who  works  ; snd  nnloHs  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  village*  men, 
women  and  children,  be  truthfully  shown  at  the  census,  Government  will  be  deceive^j  and 
think  the  place  much  smaller  and  less  important  than  it  really  is* 

If  it  be  suggested  that  there  is  auy  connection  between  the  ceusue  and  taxation,  it 
should  be  stated  that  Government  have  openly  and  distinctly  declared  that  in  counting  the 
people  they  only  wish  to  ascertain  the  tme  wants  and  condition  of  the  ccnntry,  and  not  to 
impose  any  fresh  taxee*  On  the  oontruTyj.  unless  Government  know  ^ese  matters,  they 
cannot  spend  the  money  already  collected  so  as  to  give  every  part  of  cotmtry  its  just 
share  of  attention*  When  a Collector  visits  a villsge,  he  talks  to  the  people,  and  asks  ques- 
tions about  , their  afbura,  so  as  to  lind  out  what  they  want.  Just  so  C^vemmeut  laust  ask 
questions  about  all  the  villages  in  the  country  in  c^cr  to  know  how  they  can  best  be  helped. 
Every  one,  therefore,  should  willingly  answer  the  questions  written  down  in  the  ^hles  pre- 
scribed by  Govemmeat,  sad  brought  round  by  the  knlkami 

B*— SPECIAL  mSTEUCTIONS  REGABBING  THE  CENSUS  IN  CAN’rONMENTS- 

I,  Within  purely  Militazy  limits,*  the  Officer  in  Command  will  be  reeponsible  for  the 
eunmeration  of — 

(a)  Fighting  men,  European  and  Native,  with  their  famlLiea  or  such  members  of 
them  ae  Eictually  reside  in  Regimental  Lines* 

(h)  Begimeutal  followers  actually  living  within  regimental  liiiee* 

(r)  Regimental  officers  and  those  of  their  servanta  who  actually  live  and  sleep  on 
their  master's  premises* 

(d)  Familiee  of  regimental  officers  and  of  theix  eervanta,  if  actually  resident,  ae 
mentionod  abovet 

(tf)  Officers  and  familiee,  their  servants  snd  servants'  faunilies,  not  reguiieatsl,t  but 
Uving  in  the  Unen  of  a regiment. 

— Tbe  tana  * Offlwr  ' m UHd  sbow,  inoludw  for  ecnnu  pvrp««  CoauniMunukl  Koa-CoDuafv^Dod 

offioon  of  sU  gndsiL 

II*  The  enumeration  of  all  officers,  penaioaeTa  snd  others  residing  in  the  canton* 
ment,  bnt  not  within  regimental  lines,  and  of  all  living  in  or  belonging  to  the  Ssdar 
B&s&r  (as,  for  instance  those  who  are  employed  all  day  in  serrioe  or  labour  within  Military 
Hmits,  but  return  at  tiight  to  sleep  in  the  bsz&r,  or  elsewhere  within  the  dvCl  limita  of  the 
cantonment,)  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Civil  anthorities,  anch  as  the  cantonment 
Magietrate  or  similar  officer,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Military  authorities,  but  under  the 
genered  inetmctious  of  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  district  in  which  Ihe  cantonment  is 
Bitnated,  whether  he  be  Collector  or  Political  Ageut,  Buperintendent  or  Resident; 

III.  In  order  to  prevent  omissions  or  double  enameration,  it  is  advisable  to  issue  ordem 
clearing  between  simset  and  sunrise  on  the  date  fixed  for  the  oeusus  the  military  limits  of 
^ pereoDS  for  whose  eunmeratiou  the  Mditazy  aathoritiea  are  not,  under  para  1 of  these 
rules,  reBponsiblc, 

IV,  The  distribution  of  the  military  and  civil  areas  reepectively  into  enumerator’s 
blocks  should  bo  undertaken  on  receipt  of  these  instmotiona*  The  number  of  honaes  to  be 
iuclnded  in  each  block  will  depend  upon  their  proximity,  the  average  uumber  of  residents  in 
each  and  similar  local  oirenmstanose  to  which  dne  consideiation  should  be  given  by  the 

I superintending  anthoritieB*  A list  should  be  prepared  for  each  block  showing  the  houses 

induded  in  it  in  serial  order,  and  (within  civil  limits)  the  name  of  the  chief  ccenpaut,  aa  a 
means  of  identification  and  guidsnoe  in  somtiniEiag  the  entries  to  he  anbaeq  neutly  recorded* 
Within  purely  militaij  limits  the  blocks  can  be  accurately  dedned  without  difficnltj,  or  need 

* I>Mibti»haTiiia  AriHn  ui  Mja«  euM  u to  tlw  vfipli^tiqa  oJ  th«  term  ’''purely  Milituv  Umito”  nwd  ia  thv 
AboT«  liabmctiifflcui  fttuvdy  owioff  to  tb«  limlto  of  tb«  r^samUl  liaw  bamg  in  *mi«  yluB*  aU-d«fli»<t,  or  »□  InTgo 
that  a oaPAdAnlil#  cirij  |iopa]AtlDii  Ku  located  iteoU  within  thorn,  tt  u jkoViublo  for  tli«  toad  Civil  and 
authoiitiea  to  detomune  tha  Limit#  witliln  whioli  floch  reopootiToly  will  be  mpouiblo  tor  teking  th«  ooooql  ft 
will,  no  doubt*  beooareDient  to  tha  MUituy  Antbcntiai,  #l#ow  it  ui  CaAtenmnote  whare  the  Dambar  of  n>tiTB  tol- 
IftwaWf  ahop^kiMpanaDd  othen  not  diracUy  oonitcoted  with  m^mtinta  ia  tha  (^ntomnant  Ooramittea  or  Ciril 

Htboritiaa  wunld  arrangB,  if  tha  necrmry  ■ganoy  ba  #yail#bLa,  to  provida  intallik«it  natiTa  ennmenton  and 
•npWTUonk  to  Moiat  in  taking  tha  tMonk#  of  tuofa  penoiuy,  laaru^  to  tha  Offioer  Caimiyuidiae  tha  teak  of  vmraant- 
inn  tkfl  Korcpaan.  and.  tha  nativa  MUitory  olaiiw  ilona. 

tTha  anamaratioo*  it  pmat  be  oUaHy  Djodantood,  i#  to  LnoLada  aU  pejaoaa  of  wkatonar  aex,  w,  noa  or  a#* 
enpatkm  wha^  do  tha  night  of  17th  Pabmary,  azv  Uviii^  pamujiastEy  ar  tvmpamrily  within  the  mOjt^  and  otvh 
liznita  rwpaetiviely  of  tha  oantonmant.  It  will  thna  indlnda  any  panoc  wba,  thonj^h  oordioanly  rwdmt  alaawlwfv, 
la  rending  at  tba  thna  witluD  thaaa  liioiti  and,  alia,  any  paiaoa  orduuuily  raddaot  within  thoao  Htnite  who  bappara 
to  ba  tampprarilT  abaent  an  oight  duly  or  otharwiae  atny  frnm  homa.  thoni^  atiU  tektcn  Uj  laaali  Uvin  bia  own 
bouae*  The  affioer  raapanaihla  for  tba  anamHEatton  witkia  limit#  ahoold  irndada  IkaiWava  in  hla  ichadnlaa 

ail  riaiton  and  non-oodsibBtent  militaj^  |>ajw>iia,  anch  a#  Oomnuaaaiiat,  Madioal  and  VatoriDaky  atef^  who  happaa 
to  ba  itaying  or  iwiding  tbuv  at  the  timo  of  the  oaaana,  m wall  aa  tha  panona  manticnad  above. 
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of  iuBtraotioiiti.  It  ^nitst  be  ootadj  bowerer,  in  botb  cawes^  that  n bonae  ehonld  be 

taken  as  that  betiding  or  pert  of  a bnitding  intended  to  be  aepamtely  ocetipied  and  baring 
a dietinot  and  independent  entmnoe  from  onteide,  and  comprbee,  too»  tbe  dveUing-rooms  of 
tbe  resident  Bemuttii,  as  well  aa  those  of  tbe  actual  oconpants^  In  some  inatonoea,  iberefoie, 
a barrack  will  oonstitnta  a single  house,  whilst  m otbera  a number  of  honaee  will,  for  census 
purposes,  be  included  in  ih 

y.  "An  enumerator  must  be  appointed  for  each  block  of  houses  some  time  before  tbe 
oenstLs,  and  he  ahniild  lose  no  time  in  making  himself  thorongblj  acquainted  with  the  details 
ud  position  of  the  booses  included  in  iu 

y 1.  As  soon  u tbe  blocke  haTe  been  arranged  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  nnmber 
of  ennmerabora’  schedules  or  forms  that  will  he  required^  Tbis,  in  the  case  of  the  Militarj 
limits,  will  Th  forwarded  to  tbe  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Oenaua  by  the  Station  Staff 
Ofliuji,  and  for  the  ei^  iLmits  shonld  be  carefully  framed  and  forwarded  by  the  officer 
obaiged  with  the  local  enumeration  to  the  chief  dyil  authority  of  tbe  districtj  as  ahoTe 
speoifiedj  for  transmissiozi  to  the  Centra!  Office*  In  both  cases  the  language  in  wbich  the 
forms  are  required  to  be  sapplied  most  be  specified  in  the  indent. 

yiL  Tbe  enumerators  shonld  begin  some  time  before  tbe  date  fixed  for  tbe  census 
to  record  the  entries  on  the  forme  regarding  tbe  ordinary  and  babitual  iumates  of  eaoh  hoase 
in  their  respectiTO  blocks,  so  that  tbe  whole  work  of  ennmeration  will  virtually  be  accom- 
plisbed  bs/ore  tbe  night  on  which  the  actual  census  will  take  place,  when  tbe  information 
already  recorded  wilT  be  brought  up  to  date,  by  being  oheoked  and  altered  where  necessary** 
As  this  is  tmdoabtedly  the  meet  imporl^nt  point  to  be  cousidered  in  conneotion  with  tbe 
oeasus,  it  is  neoeasary  that  tbe  proceedings  daring  this  prelimmaiy  record  should  be  care^ 
fully  watched  and  tested  by  supetrisors,  to  which  office  none  bnfc  men  of  proved  intelligenos 
and  activity  shonld  be  appointed.  These  superrisora  sbouM,  moreover,  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions  daring  the  aotnal  censns,  and  should  be  able  to  certify,  on  a scrutiny  of  the 
reanlts,  that  the  work  of  each  enumerator  boa  been  carefully  and  aoonrately  performed* 

yill*  AnT  person  who  may  be  considered  able  and  bkelj  to  fill  in  correctly  tbe 
particulan  reqmred  regsxding  themselves,  their  families  and  their  eatablishments,  can  receive 
tbe  schedules  for  their  respective  households  three  or  four  days  before  the  actual  oensns,  witb 
instructiona  for  filling  it  up*  The  enumerator  of  the  block,  .when  calling  for  the  schedule 
the  morning  after  tbe  census,  should  satisfy  himself  before  leaving  the  house  that  these  in- 
stmctions  have  been  completely  followed. 

IX.  A record  should  be  kept  by  the  supervisors  of  the  number  of  forms  issued  to  each 
enumerator,  includutg  both  those  to  be  filled  in  by  the  latter,  and  those  distributed  by  him 
to  householders  and  separately  recovered. 

X*  Officials  employed  on  censns  duty,  whether  as  supervisors  or  enumerators,  must 
arrange  that  they  are  themselves  enumerated  with  their  respective  families  before  they  set 
out  to  their  work  on  tbe  Census  night.  It  is  tbe  wish  of  CDvemment  to  employ,  as  much  as 
possible,  tbe  agency  available  from  official  sources,  aud  uot  to  entertain  new  Irands  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  In  Cantonments  such  a necessity  is  not  likely  to  occnr;  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  employ  European  agency  in  the  enumeration  of  Europeans,  and,  as  far  as 
can  conveniently  he  managed,  in  supervising  the  operations  geueiatly  within  Milii^  limits. 

XL  Detailed  instmctions  to  enumerators,  including  those  relating  to  the  contents  of 
the  schedule,  will  be  forwarded  hereafter*  Meanwhile,  the  Civil  authorities  shonld  be  con- 
sulted in  matters  relating  to  the  pTelimiuaries  and  general  arrangements  .f 

XII.  As  soon  as  the  final  enumeration,  which  will  take  place  early  jji  Febmaiy,  is 
over,  the  entries  shonld  be  scrutinized  and  tested,  and  when  tbe  local  authorities  have 
satisfied  themselves  of  their  oorreetness,  the  soheduies  shonld  bo  systematically  arranged 
and  numbered,  carefully  packed,  and,  excepting  those  relatin|f  to  Bind,  forwaraed  to  the 
Central  Office  for  tabulation.  Govemment  hope  that  this  will  in  all  oases  bo  carried  out 
within  a week  from  the  date  of  censns* 

O*— BULES  FOB  TAKING  THE  CEHSUa  WITHIN  RAILWAY  LIMITS. 

1.  The  persons  to  be  enumerated  by  the  railway  authorities  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes ; L — Btatianaty^  or  the  residente  of  railway  premises  professionally  connected  with 
tbe  railway,  sometimes  termed  the  railway  ^pulstion  proper,  and  II* — MigriUory^  or  people 
tiavelling  by  rail  on  the  night  of  the  17th  Febrnary* 


* It  WM  sft«mnli  piwuaibAd,  in  vitw  ef  its  xuleriikl  dturagw  *b(mt  to  tftke  plus  in  tba  tEi^thbation  ol 
the  guiiKM*  tJMtt  the  preLiziunuiei  in  Eoilitiuy  lin™  ehotLld  be  poetpoiwdi  till  let  Jnqe  1881,  but  the  oi^  lucits 
■lefked  opt  into  tJoeki  end  tbe  offloeri  in  clurgB  eppoiatied  Won  that  dete,  er  ■■  eoon  u tbe  bSMn  filled  for 
tbe  trwpui^  eetfoii. 

t The  envmewtiotD  of  deteobnHnte  on  the  znucb  ikWd  be  oondvoted  by  tbe  OiEoeriii  ocKmuiend,  ud  tbonld  m- 
ahtda  tU  perKoi,  oonibetent,  non-iKiruibetut  end  falloweM  tnveUing  with  inch  detWiment.  Tbe  neoeecerj  eehe- 
dnlee  iboold  be  abteaaed  betorvluuid  from  tbe  Offioer  oonunudinK  ei  tbe  Centonnifmt  from  whiah  tbe  detechment 
■terted  t After  bebig  filled  np  ae  the  oi^t  of  tbnit  d&te  ■hould  ba  fofverded  iu  a eeitled  pecket  to  odleor 
QgmmBiidbig  At  the  OutoDineot  wbere  the  dnteebment  Umt  belted,  jmd  will  be  uoladed  by  bim  with  tbcve  nlet- 
lag  ta  bis  own  Ujsite.  If  tbe  deteobment  be  travelling  sh  ni^t  by  nU,  tiie  e&iuDBntleii  ihoald  be  Ufemi  At  the 
flnt  itetion  et  wbioh  it  eUghte  efter  0 a-m*  on  l®th  Febrouy,  end  the  H^^olee  forwATded,  ujmectibed  AboT«L  to 
the  leuit  Gentcnmieiit  At  wluah  tbe  deUebment  bmlted,  anlew  the  statioa  be  iteslf  thAt  of  e Cuitoiimeiit,  in  wbich 
Que  the  retoru  abenld  be  iaoliided  in  thon  el  the  ktier* 
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I. — Tha  BMiouary,  or  BtoiAaiii  Otan. 

3.  olflM  u oompoead  o£-^ 

(1)  Pamunent  employ^  of  tlie  milmy  oomponjj  witli  their  ismiMee  and  serrantfl^ 
rending  On  premufieB^  and  tamponuri'  yieiton  stayingf  in  their 

hooeea : 

(3)  J^bonren  or  othen  emplojad  on  ndlwej  work,  hj  oontraotore  or  hj  imilwey 
offidale,  if  deeping'  within  the  nilwaj  premieea. 

Snhject  to  ihe  pTOTisione  of  Bole  15,  pereone  who  work  on  the  reAwny,  whether  by  day 
or  night,  hat  habittmlly  retom  to  their  own  homee  ontside  the  milwaj  premiBae  in  their 
non-working  boors,  are  not  to  be  oonnted  among  the  lailwaj  popnlation,  but  in  the  Tillagee 
or  blooka  where  their  homes  are  eitnatad. 

d.  The  hoiieee  and  bnildinn  eitoaied  in  the  railway  premiseH  shonld  be  divided  into 
blooka  and  oirclea.  Bach  block  sbonld  contain  on  an  arefage  from  SO  to  IIK)  honeee  or 
bniLiinge,  and  each  cinola  shall  contain  from  10  to  20  blocks.  Am  a rule,  each  station  shonld 
be  considered  a saparata  block  | but  if  too  large  to  ba  annmeratad  by  one  person^  it  should 
be  snbdiTidad  into  blocks  containing  the  nmml  nnmber  of  hoosea  or  bnildinga.  Tbero 
shonld  bo  an  ennmerator  to  each  block  and  a sapenrisor  to  each  circle,  who  should  ba 
appointed  by  the  chief  railway  anthoritiee,  Theea  enomerators  should,  as  fsx  as  possible,  be 
nnwd,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  ntilise  the  services  of  Engltsh-speaking'  Natives,  or 
of  Enicpeana  where  the  popnhi,tiQn  to  be  eunmerated  is  mainly  Enropaan,  The  enparvieora 
shonld  in  all  oases  ba  mifway  officials  of  position  and  etanding, 

4.  The  Agent  far  each  line  of  railway,  or  sueh  officer  as  ha  may  depata  to  tha  spaoaal 
charge  of  tha  oansns  opmwtions,  shonld  oonsolt,  on  all  main  points  and  on  all  matters  affect^ 
ing  general  amuigemente,  with  tha  I>epa^  Saparintendent  of  the  Censns  and  in  the  Native 
States  thfongh  which  the  lino  may  pass,  with  the  Agents  to  tha  Governor  General  or  tha 
Besidants,  Any  point  which  cannot  ha  decidad  by  these  officials  shonld  ba  referred  to  tha 
Censns  Commisaionar.  As  regards  minor  local  datmis,  he  should  consnll  with  the  CktUectora 
or  Deputy  Oommissionera  of  British  distriots,  or  the  ^litical  officers  of  Native  Btatee.  He 
should  prepare  and  send  in  to  the  Deputy  Buporintendeut  of  Census  or  other  offidals  de- 
signated above  a list  showing  the  nnmber  of  railway  blocks  in  each  EVovinoe  or  Native 
State,  the  number  of  forme  required  for  ennmerotiou,  reckoning  one  form  or  page  to  each 
honsa  or  building.  With  a margin  of  10  par  cent-  ovar,  and  tha  language  in  which  they  should 
be  printed  : and  these  farms  shonld  be  snpplied  to  him  without  de^y, 

4 (n.)  framing  tha  indents  it  shotdd  be  bome  in  mind  that  tha  following  are  tha 
classes  of  forms  to  be  need ; — 

A,  Separata  Bchednlea  m English,  to  be  diatrihnted  to  honse-holders  under  Role  6 
below,  each  containing  room  for  24'antrieSj  to  be  indented  for  at  tha  rata  of  one 
form  per  house,  esolnsivo  of  tha  provision  reqairad  for  use  in  traina  nnder  Bulb  lA 

B,  Enumerators'  form  books,  to  ba  used  tmder  Rnles  7,  d,  3,  11,  Ac,,  in  the  census  of 

penons  who  do  not  fill  in  the  for  tbemsalvas.  Each  pa^  oontams  room  for 

12  entries,  and  one  paw  shonld  he  nsed  for  each  house,  as  directed  above.  In 
indenting  for  hxrmjs  of  this  class  care  ahonld  be  taken  to  specify  the  number  of 
enumeniloTs  who  are  to  be  employed,  together  with  the  numbw  of  pages  reqairad, 
allowanoe  being  made  for  contingenoiaB.  In  indsating  for  books  for  stations,  also, 
the  number  of  anumamtors,  it  is  proposed  to  appoint,  as  well  as  tha  estimated 
nnmbw  of  persona  it  is  expected  will  have  to  ba  enumerated  at  each  station  should 
be  mentioned.  In  all  oases  It  shonld  be  specified  whether  the  books  and  mstrno> 
tions  are  to  ba  prizited  m Englbh,  Gnjardti,  Marithi  or  Sindhi 

5.  Unavoidable  extra  expenditure  will  be  suictioned  hj  the  GovexvuDent  of  India  in 
the  Home,  Bevenne  and  Agricultural  Department.  Such  expenditnre  wOl  consist  of  tha 
remuneration  to  enumerators,  where  paid  officialB  cannot  be  found  to  parfoTm  this  duty, 
extra  payment  for  overtime  night  work  on  17th  Fehma^,  and  the  cost  of  continmncies  on 
account  of  stationeiy,  oil,  Ao.  Estimates  of  snch  expenditnre,  distingmahing  these  three 
heads,  shonld  ba  drawn  up  by  tha  Agent  on  each  line  of  railway  and  forwarded  to  tha 
Census  Qommiasioner,  who  will  submit  them  to  the  Government  of  India  in  tha  Department 
named  above,* 

6.  The  ennman^ore  should  be  instructed  to  leave,  on  or  before  the  15lih  Fabruaty, 
private  sohednlee  in  English  at  the  houses  of  all  edncated  European  or  Bngbsh^speakipg 
fudoTEmropean  employ^,  who  should  bo  requested  to  flU  them  up  for  their  own  familtes 
uid  resident  servants,  including  all  vuitors  in  their  hoosea,  in  acoordanoa  with  the  facts 
existing  on  the  night  ^ 1 7th  Febmaiy . 

7.  The  anomarators  should  enter  in  their  form  books,  beforehand,  po^onlars  regard- 
ing aU  Native  employAi  of  the  railway  with  their  families  who  may  be  reeiding  on  the  ndl- 


* Xh«  tote]  opiDdJtiinHi^)^  to  sboat  E*.  IM,  InmiTvd  ty  tb«  a.  J.  F.  EsUvay  Qcwpuy. 
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pn&iMfi-  Tliu  record  ekoold  begin  on  the  25tli  Janoerj  end  be  completed 

bj  the  let  Fehmuj.  It  ihonld  be  condnoted  in  ell  reffpeots  in  the  same  miumer  aa  the 
ontunemtion  of  the  Hatire  wpolation  ootaide  of  the  xailwAj  premieeej  and  1 
etrootionfl  to  ennmentorB  will  bo  issued  with  the  form  boeks  in  both  c 


8#  The  Boperrisorfl  ahonid  oontmenee  totting  the  entriee  in  the  form  books  for  the 
Native  emploj^  end  their  roeident  familiee  on  the  let  Febrosry,  and  Bhotild  teet  ee  many 
M they  can  boforo  the  Ihth  Febmary.  It  will  not  be  neceoee^  to  teet  the  private  sohodnles 
dealt  with  nnder  Bole  8^  thon^h  on  bein^  collected  as  provid^  in  the  next  role  it  is  ad- 
visable that  they  ahocld  be  eorotmieed  by  mn  eda<^ted  Eorop^n  snpervisor^  and  in  order  to 
oorreot  sack  errors  as  kto  likely  to  arise  in  the  record  of  caste,  &o.,  of  Native  eervante,  a 
Native  employ^  might  also  be  associated  in  this  task, 


9v  The  enruaeratOTS  oommenoinjg  at  9 r.K,  on  the  i^ht  of  the  17th  Febmary  sitonld 
take  the  dual  ceasna  of  all  the  Native  popnlation  previooely  onomeiated  by  themselves, 
oorreoting  the  entries  according  to  the  facts  as  fonnd  to  exist  on  that  eveniDg.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I8th  they  ehonld  go  TOnnd  and  collect  from  the  diSereut  heads  of  honaea  the 
private  schednles  distiibated  under  BnJe  d.  These  echednles  shonM  be  signed  and  dated 
Dy  the  ennmeratorfl,  and  handed  by  them  to  the  saperviBor,  who  should  satirij  himself  that 
the  number  is  complete. 


10.  Bailwaj  employ^,  who  are  on  dn^  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th,  bnt  ve  nottraveUing 
with  any  train,  ehonld  be  Tecorded  as  present  in  the  homes  in  which  they  were  entered  in  the 
private  achedolcfl,  or  at  the  time  of  the  preliminary  enameration,  as  the  case  may  be. 

II, — Migraioryj  or  Ftirtons  irapAlling  by  Sail  on  Ifight  of  tAd  I7th  Fs^ruory. 


11^  There  shculd  be  one  or  more  specuil  ennmeratore  appointed  at  each  railway 
station,  whose  dnty  it  will  be  to  count  the  tnvelLiag  popnlation  on  the  night  of  the  17ta 
Febmary^  No  prelimiaaiy  ennmeration  is  possible  in  this  case^ 


12.  Between  0 TM,  of  the  I7th  and  6 A.M.  of  the  I8th  these  onnmerators  should  oetmt 
every  traveller  by  rail  at  the  station  where  he  aUghts  on  arriving  at  his  destination.  He 
should  hrst  aek  the  tiaveller  if  lie  has  already  been  oonnted  by  any  ennmeiator  on  that 
night,  and  if  he  eaya  that  he  has,  the  ennmerntor  nhonld  aooept  th^  answer  and  let  him 
peas.  If  he  says  he  has  not,  the  enumerator  ehall  enter  the  traveUeHe  name  and  all  parti- 
oolars  regarding  him  in  the  prescribed  sohednle,  and  shonld  give  him  an  ennmeration  pass 
(forms  for  which  will  be  provided)  to  show  that  he  baa  been  mclnded  in  the  retums ; and 
the  tiaveller  sbonJd  be  instmoted  to  prodace-  this  pass  if  any  one  tries  to  oonot  him  again. 

18.  Ail  passengers  found  in  the  train  at  6 a.H.  on  the  13th  February,  who,  on  inquiry 
or  otherwise,  appear  not  to  have  already  been  oonnted  on  the  foregoing  evening,  ehonld  be 
oonnted  at  tho  hrst  oonsiderable  station  at  which  the  tiain  stops  at  or  about  tiiat  honr.  A 
place  should  be  chosen  where  the  train  is  timed  to  stop  for  a enfficient  period,  which  might, 
& necessary,  be  lightly  probnged.  No  enumeration  passes  need  he  given  on  this  oo<^ksion.* 

lA  In  the  case  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class  passengers,  and  Europ^me  tmvelHng  2rd 
class,  private  schedules  should  be  distribnted  to  them  hj  the  guard  of  the  train  to  whom 
a snppfy  should  he  given  ss  he  proceeds  on  duty  on  the  evening  of  17th  FebmaTy,  and  they 
should  be  requested  to  £11  up  the  particulars  for  themselves  and  any  memb^  of  tbeir 
familtes  travelliug  in  the  same  train,  bnt  not  for  Native  servants  travelling  with  them  and 
not  in  the  same  (mrriage.  These  schednles  should  be  collected  at  the  station  where  the  train 
■tops  at  6 A.M.  unless  the  tiaveller  alighte  at  his  deetination  before  that  honr,  and  the  enu- 
merator (who  should  bo  an  European)  shonld  see  that  they  appear  to  be  correctly  filled  up. 
He  diould  also  himself  fill  up  the  schedule  if,  in  any  case,  the  passenger  has  omitted  to 
do  ao. 


15.  Hail  way  employ  5b  on  dnty  on  the  night  of  I7th  February  who  are  tervelling  with 
any  train  and  who  have  not  been  counted  before  on  that  night,  ehonld  be  emunerated,  if 
they  finally  leave  the  tr«n  before  6 A,  it.  on  the  13th  Febraary,  at  the  station  where  they 
alight  under  Buie  12  ; otherwise,  they  should  be  enumerated  with  the  passengers  under 
Buies  13  u&d  Id. 

Ifi.  Troops  travelling  by  rail  are  not  to  be  enumerated,  but  thia  ezoeption  does  not 
extend  to  any  Native  eervaute,  who  may  be  travelling  with  them. 

17*  When  the  retuma,  both  for  the  resident  and  the  travelling  pcpo^tion,  are  complete, 
they  should  be  forwarded  by  l^e  supervisors  to  the  OoUector  or  Political  Agent  of  the 
Bistriot  or  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  cempiLation. 


*Tbi«  mla  wu  mcdifivd  for  the  O.  1.  P.  KaileaT  Compeay,  who  nadArtook  the  wnanimtiicHi  nf  fprgwv  at 
they  eJiglited  vntil  the  tcein  irewhedi  its  dertutAtion.  The  rule  «■  if  etuulM,  hewever,  ia  jnon  thDeJih 

AonTomiBDt  tea  the  raUway  offlaiAU. 

7ire««.^The  Geuaa  of  Railway  piwoiMe  <u  the  Itkad  ol  Bombay  h to  b«  wBdneted  by  tha  Itulwey  aather^ 
itiee  IB  oonesltotiDD  with  the  Health  DSoer  of  the  City.  Uadw  the  ipHial  inabnetumt  ianed  few  tlw  dwtiiel 
Ijaawiiiftijii  and  othan  ahgbtiwg  wd.niMht  at  itation  on  the  Tilitid  ibjnild  BOt  b*  antunanted  at  that 

atattou,  aiDaa  anaB^wnaDto  hava  beiii  mada  Sat  eontitiB^  niab  pataw  at  the  Scum  when  they  pamihemg^l  Thia 
Rkle  doH  Doi  taeoamanty  apply  to  Bailway  employte  lendinfl  within  the  Cem^ny^a  Ifasila,  as  the  mnnamtaiDn  there 
will  be  oqndiietod  ander  the  genenl  hiatauntiofSH  civvi  abova 

B 500— e ? 
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D.— EUliES  TOR  THE  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  8EA-OOINa  CLASSES  AND  OF 
TBAVELLEES  BY  WATER 

I.  Ageru^^ — Iil  all  plaoea  whare  thare  ia  a Port  065.oer,  axoapt  Bombaj,  tltalr  officer, 

aided  hy  tSe  CaBtomii  end  aimilar  offioiids,  should  HUMriHtond  all  airaugemeiiU.  Aa 
regards  amallar  porta  and  landing  plaoee  the  CoDecCor  ehoidd  with  the  Cnatoma  and 

Su(  Dapartmante  for  tiia  anmneratton  of  all  yesjielfl  and  pemons  on  them  at  all  snoh 

landing  plaoea  in  hiE  diatrict. 

For  the  Barbour  of  Bombay  special  arrangements  hare  been  made  aa  followa 

(a)  The  eanmemtioii  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  to  be  made  throngh  Hi#  Excellency  the 
Naval  Commender-m-Chief- 

(h)  That  of  Indian  Government  vesaele,  throng^  the  Saperintendent  of  Marine. 

(c)  That  of  large  sqmu^rigved  and  steam  veseele,  and  of  yachts,  dabaeh  and  paa^ngor 
boate,  Bteam-lannchea,  u^ht-shipa,  and  lighuhonsefl,  throngh  the  Port  Offi.oerj 
assisted  by  the  Water  Poboe. 

(d)  That  of  coasting  Teasels,  feny  and  other  small  steamers,  cargo -boats  and  natiTe 
crafts,  layieg  in  the  basins  or  at  the  bandars  of  the  Port  Trust,  thrcngb  the  Traffic 
Manager  of  that  Corporation,  and  if  laying  at  the  anchorages,  ihrongh  the  Onstoms 
Department. 

(a)  That  of  fishing  boats,  thjrangh  the  Paisis  of  Siwri,  M^gaon,  CoMba  and  3ion  or 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  for  fiahii^  boats  generally. 

For  the  Harboar  of  Kardobi,  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  hse  been  asked  to  make  special 
anrangements  of  a similar  desori^on  throngh  the  Port  and  Chief  Customs  officer. 

II.  Msde  of  Emimeraiiim. — For  oensns  pnrposes  Tessels  may  bo  daased  aa  (A)  sea-^ 
going  yessets  habitually  plj^ng  between  one  coast  port*  and  another;  and  (B)  Teasels 
habitually  plying  within  the  limits  of  one  port,  or  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  one  viJlsge  or 
landing  place,  snch  as  fishing,  cargo,  small  passenger  boats,  Sa  The  general  principle  on 
which  the  enameration  is  to  be  condncted  is  that  all  persons  ehonld  connt^  as  fiir  aa 
possible,  at  the  spot  where  they  happened  to  be,  or  from  which  they  tock  their  mesls,  on 
the  night  of  17th  Febmary,  or  else  at  the  place  at  which  they  fir^  touched  after  that  night. 

///.  A. — EnvmortUvm  of  eoa-going  toasola  plying  heiwten  coast  ports* — In  the  first  place 
it  mmit  be  noted  that  Tessels  sailing  nnder  forea^  colonrs  are  not  to  be  eDuraerated  nnleea 
they  happen  to  be  laying  in  a harbour  of  British  India  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  Yeesels 
whether  sailing  under  Bxitiah  or  foreign  ooloars  which  leave  before  1 7th  Febmary  and  are 
bound  for  a port  beyond  British  India  or  B unnab  or  wbich  arrive  in  the  hitter  territoiy, 
after  17th,  haring  last  tonchod  at  ench  a port,  shontd  not  be  ennmerated. 

In  the  case  of  the  remaining  vessels  of  this  chtss,  it  is  necesaary  to  provide  for  the 
following  contingencies 

(1)  Yoasels  laying  at  anchor  in  a port  on  the  night  of  the  census. 

(2)  Yessela  haviDg  left  for  a British  Indian  port  shortly  before  that  night. 

(8)  Vessels  arrtTing  from  a British  Indian  port  after  that  night,  and 

(4)  The  special  ease  of  coasting  steamers  tonching  at  seTeral  ports  during  that  night. 

The  Master  of  the  vessel  is  in  all  casea  responsihle  for  the  due  enumeration  of  all  on 
board  on  the  night  of  the  census.  He  will  be  furnished  beforehand  by  the  Gonsus  Officer 
at  the  port  where  the  vessel  is  laying,  with  the  neoessary  forme  and  iustructiDns,  and  will 
be  reqnired  to  fill  in  the  former  with  the  detafls  asked  for  regardiug  himself,  his  crew 
and  the  passengers  that  are  on  board  on  the  night  of  17th  February.t  The  instructions 
Will  provide  that  after  entering  his  own  name,  he  should  eoter  those  of  the  crew,  and  then, 
drawing  a cross  lino  in  column  2 of  the  form,  should  enter  bellow  it  those  of  the  passengers. 
Sched^es  will  be  distribntod  to  all  Teasels  in  port  before  the  16th  FebmaTy,  and  either 
schedules  or  passes,  ne  hereinafter  provided,  will  be  demanded  of  every  vessel  arriving  from 
a British  Indian  port  between  8 F.it.  on  17th  and  the  momiug  of  March  I6th  — 

(1),  In  the  case  of  vessels  laying  in  port  and  likely  to  remain  there  over  the  night  of 
I7th,  the  forms  should  be  distributed  at  leaat  three  days  beforehand,  with  full  in- 
structions regarding  their  oompletion  and  return.  The  Master  of  the  vessel  should 
be  requested  not  to  rdlow  any  of  the  crew  to  go  on  shore  between  the  hours  of  8 


* Xlufl  term*  i&EsliidsaU  |ioirts  la  Brituh  IEmdi>  and  Bomuli,  and  alaa  thosa  ia  Nstira  politKaUy  oon- 

oectsd  with  tboH  MoatiiH,  hut  not  porta  ia  the  tAcritory  ol  Foitassl  >nd  Pthoov. 

tSpeouJ  Hhedutw,  oooUifun^  mdm  Pdrr  32  «an-i«i  oach,  mro  prTjpuwl  Air  who  Atl  iq  th»  rvlam  for 

thsir  — ~T--'  In  pwo.  "TA  isCQAd  la  Huathi.  Gojudti  mna  EaeliiBli,  with  ilutniotaoai  'Oli  Gne  form  itwdr. 

Th«  oBiLliMTataiHi  of  flihiag  oad  otb«r  boaW  nadflir  BiUjA  Iv  — B.  ihDald  DA  neordAd  in  the  oediniiiTy  forai-bDDk.  ming 
M.  vogn  for  sKfa  bast,  ud  Aatenos  in  Odlaam  A thD  aomber  Or  name  ef  the  bonit  ExuUDBtmbon  peeeee  will  b* 
vti^Ad  in  AAto  into  ooren,  eiM  s t«t  jUTea  to  ooeb.  peiKin  utbofisAd  Ut  eoamerAtA  r€M««b,  nr  to  rKielve 
their  AThfrial—r  Indoatiiig  oiloen  ehoald,  to  uva  ChuAi  tpAAifr  the  port  (if  in  direoi  ei«Adi  ooDumiaidAtiAa 
with  Bombay)  to  whuh  paekete  of  fanni  ihoold  bA  Aont  ia  AdoitiaD  to  the  enj^ily  jtddrBeied  le  tbe  dutrlct 
hAad'qnaniAn- 
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6 A.U.  on  the  mhoTfl*mentioned  Qr>  ii  wny  are  obliged  to  go  on  datj^ 

to  fnmiEh  them  with  a ceTtiGeate  of  onomention^  nigned  by  Mmaelf,  with  directionB 
that  it  ie  to  be  shown  to  any  Oensns  Officer  or  other  penon  who  may  wish  to  otiti- 
merate  them  on  ehore.  On  the  night  of  17th,  or  momiag  of  18th,  a Oenene  Officer 
should  Tisit  the  Teasel  and  collect  the  retornB,  examining  the  entries  to  see  that 
they  mfo  in  acoordance  with  the  instmctions,  and  mnstenug  the  pontons  on  boards 
if  he  thinks  it  neceesaiy  to  do  eo>  Where  the  Master  is  illiterate  and  auable  to  fill 
np  the  schedule,  the  Census  Officer  shonld,  on  the  occasion  of  thia  visit,  fill  it  up 
for  him. 

If  a Teasel  is  leaTing  the  harbour  between  the  3rd  and  the  iG^t  of  the  I7tli 
Febmaryj  and  is  bound  for  another  coast  port  in  Jiidia  or  British  Barmah,  which 
it  is  not  expected  to  reach  hefcrc  or  during  that  night,  the  Censns  Officer  at  the 
port  of  dep^nrCj  when  distributing  the  forms,  should  instruct  the  master  of  the 
Tassel  to  fill  them  up  during  the  night  of  1 7bh,  and  deliver  them,  duly  certified,  to  the 
Customs  or  other  anthorilj  who  may  ask  for  them  at  the  port  first  touched  at  after 
6 A.H,  on  the  moroing  of  l3th<  It  is  advisable,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain 
what  port  this  is  likely  to  be,  and  to  forward  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Oenaus,  Bombay,  on  March  17th,  a statement  showing' the  numbers  of  eohedolee 
diatribated  aud  recovered  respectively  under  this  mlo^ 

(3*)  If  the  vessel  arrive  in  harbour  from  another  coast  port  of  India  or  British  Burmah 
between  8 A.li«  on  the  ISth  FebmaTy  and  the  evening  of  the  16th  March,  the 
Gansns  Officer  of  the  port  must  (unless  he  knows  that  the  veosel  has  previonslj 
tondbed  at  a port  after  the  1 7th  and  that  this  demand  has  heen  made  before,^  require 
from  the  Master  of  the  vessel  a schedule  dally  filled  in,  or  an  ennmeration  pass 
i^m  the  port  where  sneh  schedule  was  delivers,  and  if  neither  of-  these  be  forth- 
ooming,  the  Censtis  Officer  who,  for  ibis  purpoee  will  be  the  officer  with  whom 
the  enumeration  reats  under  the  provision  of  para.  1.  above,  shall  at  once  muster 
the  persons  on  board  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Master  and  others,  fill  iu  the  neces- 
sary forms,  a supply  of  which  shoald  be  famished  to  him  beforehand^^ 

(4d  Steamers  mnning  at  short  interTals  between  Bombay  and  the  smaller  coast  ports 
constitute  a specim  case  for  which  arraagemente  most  be  made  by  the  propnetom 
with  their  agents  at  the  difierent  placee  where  the  Tessels  touch,  as  nearly  as 
possible  after  the  manner  of  the  enameration  of  travellers  by  railway.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  enter  tbe  master'  and  standing  crew,  inclndiug  the  sorrants,  on  a 
separate  form  froin  that  ased  for  passeagpers^  As  regards  the  latter,  passeugera 
disembark iug  at  each  landing  place  at  which  the  vessel  tonches  between  8 r.lf. 
aad  6 should  be  onnineratcd  where  they  land.  At  the  firotr  port  in  Britisb 
India  or  a Native  State  reached  after  6 A.M.  on  the  mormug  of  the  1 8th,  all  pas- 
eSfo^TS  still  on  board  shonld  be  enumerated,  and  the  schedules  relating  to  them  as 
weU  as  those  filled  for  the  Master  of  the  vessel  and  crew  should  be  made  over 
to  the  local  C^usna  Officer,  a pass  being  taken  as  prescribed  below,  but  all  pass- 
engers who  have  embarked  vter  8 p.m.  on  the  preceding  night  should  be  asked  if 
they  have  been  already  enumerated  shore  at  any  hoase  or  dharmshila,  and  if 
they  say  they  have,  they  mnst  not  be  induded  in.  the  return  for  the  veaeel. 

[jPT.  B.. — Every  person,  who  receivae  a schedule  filled  iu  for  auy  vessel,  should  give  the 
Master  an  ennmeTa.tion-pase,  containing  (1)  the  name  et  the  mrt  where  the  schedulee 
are  recorded,  (2)  the  name  of  the  vess^,  (3)  the  name  of  the  Master,  (4)  the  name  of  the 
port  from  which  the  vessel  started,  (5)  the  eignature  of  the  person  receiving  the  schedule. 

Census  Superintendent  of  the  Port  or  in  other  places,  the  Collector,  shonld  issue  these 
naas-booke  to  persons  authorised  by  name  under  his  signature  to  grant  them,  and  every 
Master  of  a.  vessel  receiving  a pass  should  be  instmeted  to  keep  it  oarefnlly  on  board  the 
vessel  until  ISth  March.] 

/ r.  B. — Enwnsmtiijn  cf  veweh  habiiuaU^  nnployecl  in  or  mar  a vinyls  jM>rt 
thai  of  Bofls&ay.— With  reference  to  veesels  of  this  class  particular  care  nmat  be  i^en  to 
enumerate  all  persons  belonging  to  them  at  their  hemes,  if  they  happen  to  be  absent  for 
the  night  only.  Crews  of  fishing  vessel  and  the  like  shonM  bo  enumerated  at  the  villages 
for  which  no  special  arrangements  have  been  prescribed  above  by  the  pAtils  or  enumeratora 
of  the  place,  aa  directed  by  the  Collector  or  Munioipal  Commissioner  respectively,  ^e 
schedules  relating  to  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  place  should  he  filled  up  between  llth  and 
17th  February,  and  a oertifioate  of  enumeration  given  to  the'  p^on  in  oharge  of  the  vosael. 
Any  such  vessel  entering  a port  or  anchorage  after  the  1 7th  without  thia  oertifioate  should 
beat  once  enumerated.  I^erever  there  is  a Castonui  estabHehmeut  it  will  be  tbe  dnty 
of  tbe  officials  belonging  to  it  to  do  this.  Before  the  night  of  the  1 7th  the  foreshore  of  tho 
place  should  bo  divided  mto  blocks j and  an  enumerator  appointed  to  each  block.  Hia  duty 
w^l  be  to  go  round  to  every  boat  on  that  night  and  record  in.  hia  form-book  all  persons 
found  pasBiug  tho  night  in.  the  boat  and  not  taking  ^eir  meals  from  other  places,  and  to 
ver^  and  oorect,  if  ne<^a6arT,  the  ehedules  jprevionaly  filled  in.  He  should  then  visit  for 
a similar  purpose,  bU  vessels  at  ukohor,  using  a boat  provided  hy  the  snpervisor  of  the 
harbour. 
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B.— FORM  FOE  DISTRICT  ACCOUWTS  AHD  RETUESrs. 
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COST  OF  THE  OPERATIONS, 

Oue  of  tho  greatest  diffioaltiea  connected  witk  a censna  ia  the  estimate  of  ite  coat  before^ 
Land.  With  respect  to  ennmeratioa,  tha  chief  enpenditajs  in  thla  Prcaidoncj  £a  on  the  pay- 
ment of  temporarj  and  until  the  district  officers  ate  made  acquainted  with  the 

number  of  officials  that  wilt  be  placed  at  their  disposal  hj  ether  than  the  Rorenae  and 
allied  departmeutej  they  cannot  accnTatelj  reckon  up  the  coat  of  the  ontaide  ageooy.  IHiere 
was  alee  a little  difficoltj  on  the  present  occasion  with  regfsrd  to  the  esciiuates  of  printing 
the  household  schedules j owing  bo  delays  such  as  were  mentioned  in  a former  portion  of  this 
Kote.  Taking  the  Bcoounts  aa  they  stands  there  was,  ronghly  ipeakiug,  a saving  of  about 
Rs^  20,800  in  the  enumeration  expenditure,  with  an  excess  of  al^ut  1 7,200  in  the  chargee 
on  acoonnt  of  subsequent  operations. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  expenses  oonnected  with  abstraction  and  tabulation  that  the 
estimates  are  most  likely  to  err  in  being  under  the  marh«  In  the  present  instance  the  pro- 
bable proportion  of  reviaiou  of  the  original  work  was  taken  &r  too  low,  and  had  sub- 
sequently to  be  raised,  thns  entailing  additional  strength  in  the  special  establishments  en^ 
tefrtaiaed  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  existence  ef  the  branch  offices^  The  process  of  com- 
pilation, too,  which  was  calcnlated  to  have  to  deal  with  correct  tables,  was  considerably 
prolong^  beyond  the  first  estimiited  period,  and  as  stated  above,  really  become  a system 
of  fioaT  revision  of  the  complete  set  of  the  tilnka  returns.  Ou  the  whole,  the  accounts  as 
received  up  to  date,  suhieob  to  alteration  on  final  audit,  show  a saving  of  some  Be.  8,500  on 
the  estimate*. 

The  whole  cost  to  Goverumenbof  the  entire  aeries  oE  operabions  is,  under  the  proviso  of 
final  audit  juat  named,  Ra.  2,02,446.  Out  of  this  som  Ra.  1,69,903  are  debitable  to  the 
Imperial  grant  and  the  remaining  Bs.  32,543  bo  Provincial  Funds.  It  must  be  understood 
that  in  this  return  are  included  all  items  of  expendibuie,  whether  actnally  debited  to  the 
special  head  of  census,  or  bo  another  minor  heading  in  the  general  accounts,  the  general 
prinoiplo  being  observed  that  the  debits  should  comprise  aU  chargee  which  would 
not  have  been  imenrred  except  for  the  censns.  The  total  cash  drawings  up  to  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  13S1-82,  or  the  31st  March  last,  amounted  to  Ra.  1,73,271,  leaving  a 
balance  available  this  year  of  Ra.  32,721.  The  necessity  of  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Government  for  drawings  against  this  latter  sum  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  debit  them 
to  a fiusj^nse  heading  For  the  present,  hut  the  expenditure  itself  hae  been  incurred  to  about 
the  snm  mcorporated  In  the  total  just  given> 

Taking  the  whole  amount,  the  incidence  per  head  of  population  ennmemtod  Is  about 
2^35  pies  charged  to  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a considerable  sum  contributed 
by  the  mnnicipaiitira  towards  the  cost  of  compilation  and  ahstractieu,  whilst  the  expense 
of  enumeration  were  borne  in  nearlv  all  oases  the  Gorporutionar|- . If  the  capital  city  he 
1 included,  the  amount  thua  returned  by  these  bodiee  b Ra.  22,966  on  account  of  enumera^ 

tion  and  Rs.  21,636  oontributed  towards  abstraction,  It  remains  to  see  the  dietributlcu 
of  the  total  charges  between  the  main  heads  of  expense.  On  the  enumeration,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  m Table  4 of  the  series  that  follows  this  Note,  the  charge  to  the  State  is 
returned  at  Es.  33,1 04.  To  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of  printing  and  the  material  use  d for 
the  form- books,  which  amounted  to  Bs.  8,345.  There  is  also  an  estimated  sum  of  Rs.  1,000 
ou  account  of  travelling  allowauce  to  offidale  paid  after  the  eaumeradon,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  ^m  the  Supreme  Qovemment,  and  which  has  not  in  all  cases  been  included  iu  the 
reborn.  These  items  raise  the  total  to  Ra.  42,449.  Of  this  Re.  24,338  was  spent  on  the  agency 
employed  and  Hs-  8,266  on  contiDgenoiee,  such  as  numbering  houses,  lighte  and  stationery. 

The  rate  of  expenditure  varies  greatly  with  the  dbtrict,  and  the  ineldBUce  per  head 
of  civil  population  enumerated  ia  ^ven  in  the  lost  column  of  the  Table.  In  Batu^iri, 
Sind  and  RoUba  the  villages  are  not  provided  with  an  accountant  os  elsewhere,  so  the 
substitution  of  extra  agency,  paid  at  a oonsiderablu  rate*  including  the  cost  of  travelling, 
was  iueviteble.  In  Bombay  City  and  Ahmed4b4d  the  house  numbering  was  conducted  on 
a minute  system  which  confd  be  ndlued  subsequently  for  mnuicipal  purposes. 


*Th*  euS  dnvifia  anditv^  op  td  the  date  df  pD^liaatkm  of  tUi  work  from  Avri.1  Sa.  6,9S4,  to  vhidli 
mkv  b*  oddad  Its.  8,0W  on  Modopt  ol  pzintiHA  CEukiiig  tJiA  totei  dsbit  Ba  1,86,1^  (Imurikl — 1,113,402).  Coid- 
poruoa  with  1372  » diffionli,  u ibo  dotoili  aiia  tbs  mnoimt  debited  h ou  thia  o««n«i  to  ouer  bwh,  an  noiKnil- 
thw*  ^ hoiVttw,  aoouuidsnble  Hvioa  io  pnaticig  and  oQ^il>Cifni,  Wt  mn  viumt  in  a.b«tnu7tiQc  ud  tsbalatfdiL. 

t In  Bonbay  City  ■ ip«om  fmit  of  vno'lulf  tba  botol  Mtisuted  ozpooditan  wu  miida.  Th*  Mmunpitlity 
oDontod  upon  * o«t  of  Ba  27,000  of  wliiob  Stat«  wu  to  ndoiid  Ra  I3>t0a  aotaid  expeiuok  Imt«  b«n 
•omvwliaS  bi^flr  tbos  tho  Mtuuta 

B eo9*^ 
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Tha  gteiitaat  m conJiac^on  intHi  ika  csnflaa  is  the  abstractien  of  the  eontenta  of 

the  aohadolea  and  the  ragfhitfatioiL  of  tha  Hock  totaJs 
thas  ohtamed  in  tiUb^  and  t4laka  tables^  For  thta 
work  an  eatabliahicient  waa  enbertamed  in  Poona,  where 
the  oi£oa  was  rather  orer-taxed,  numbering  at  the 
maximnm  over  075  derrlca^  In  Surat  the  highest 
tnnater  was  noTer  abone  4^5,  end  in  -Boli^iun  the 
nambor  touched  850  only.  The  provieion  of  deeke  and 
contingencies  for  this  mass  of  wnters  is  a matter,  too,  of 
BO  small  cost  The  marginal  etatement  giTea  the  re^ 
corded  expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  whole  Fresi* 
deucy,  including  Sind  and  Bombay  City,  Below  it 
are  ehown  the  heads  of  the  expenditure  coming  under 
the  title  of  compilation.  This,  as  explained  above, 
incladea  a larao  amount  spent  on  re  vision.  The  enma 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  desks  and  record  racks  when 
no  longer  wanted  for  the  office,  were  comparatively  in^ 
eignihcant,  and  reached  less  than.  Bs.  3,000  including 
the  not  unprofitable  sale  of  the  tom  up  schednlea  and 
working  sheet  a.  The  printing  charges,  &ont  first  to 
last,  including  all  the  items  that  are  net  debited  to 

the  census  grant  in  the  Imperial  books,  amount  to  about  Ba,  28,000. 

The  last  head  of  expenditare  that  has  to  be  bronght  to  notice  is  that  ef  superintendence, 
includiDg  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  thia 
work.  This  chuga  amonnta  to  Ba.  19,483,  aa  far  as  is  known  at  present.  Out  of  thia  Be.  1,025 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  offioe^  which  the  beginning  has  consist^  of 
one  personal  Assistant  and  one  messenger.  The  remainder  is  the  pay,  ^ka,  of  the  Provincial 
Superintendent,  appointed  in  April  1880.  From  that  month  nntdi  the  end  el  the  financial  year 
18B1-82  this  ohu^  was  Imperial,  and  broughb  to  account  at  the  rate  of  Ba,  533-14-8  par 
month.*  hVom  the  first  of  April  1862,  however,  the  charge  was  tranaf^red  to  Provincial 
Fnnds,  and  a reduction  made  in  the  amonnt  paid.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  total  charge  of  Ra.  £,02,446  proportionately  between  the  three 
main  heads  gives  2O'06  per  cent,  to  enumeratioa  and  the  oost  of  sohednlee  and  instractious, 
80' 12  per  cent,  to  abstraction  and  ocmpilation,  including  printing,  the  working  sheets,  the 
village  registers,  the  final  tables  and  the  present  work,  ana  lastly,  0*02  per  cent,  to  superin- 
tendence and  Btatifitical  work. 


• Tbri  nun  iMiDg  tba  ftxsMS  nw  nhnliatin  ptj  ta  tli«  InaunlHait. 

tTlrt  fdditxifi*]  PUD  mad  afbea-  ]>b  April  ma  ^ pononsl  aacwanfia  <»Boeded  to  ttw  Bonibsj  Ovil  Serrkie 
iB  oofapenutuHi  r«f  »tudod  pFOUiotk>n,  Mud  Ulo  uahmDt  of  ths  tnvdliiig  AUomjaa*  and  taotan  to 
iacDmbBnt  mmld  b«  vatiUed  ao  tii  ordihu^  ■p'pointiDwt  If  thla  <iha£Sb  bad  bwn  lmjp«ul,  ud  bma^t  to  ^ 
coDDt  ID  scoordimpe  witb  giuMinl  prinoipls  laentioiisd  on  tbe  preoedu^  m dabit  woold  hs'fDlHii  •stsnid 
tenioDt  tbs  ovinu,  ta  ^ no  «edv  be  rond  whnt  wvnld  bnTe  bwn  iptioit  UTHpwrtiTD  ol  tb*  DppoHrtiiHat.  tbe 

whole  hesi  Ww«v«r,  beea  token  into  oomidentua  in  toe  nbors  nooonnt. 


Aid  TaM4f<bia 

a. 

a ’“T-HVr^  r”jilu"T 

Mto 

TU 

L {oiMl..  

«,  KMKXd  

a WoEfetor  HbbUtoaiBri.  taanrtfps 

1 nn  iilti'f  Ti  iIt 

4,Mt 

UfF9 

Tfitat 

T.  PtlDtiu 

fgt>  tmr^prj 

IL.TII 

i.ea 

Oun  Totju 

Bd. 

i.awt>3<«akw  .. 

3.  .. 

L OoD|iq«wudA  ud  j^Uonwr 

*00 

e.ti7 

«s 

tMAl  .. 

aai  rmitint  itoiA  BBd 

AptoO 

0,0110 

□tun  Viwu.  ., 
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CENSUS  OPERATIONS. 


Tabu  Statikbiit  ow  AasHcr  akb  Dia^Brntinox  or  Abba. 


CVnKTr 

■a  or 

Am 

Adi 

SPTW 

WUJ 

1 

»niBUTI9Hl.l 

Obr^iM. 

Pflwrai 

pvraiwAI 

SUpea- 

dlu7. 

OtldiAl 

iKJod 

Hoaonu-T 

6ilp«iid]>^' 

oflidDi 

«iid 

H«eni7. 

TfitAL 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

aS3.470 

IdO 

2,065 

7 

4C0 

t 

265 

68S 

1*866 

1*098 

Kui»  ». 

804>d00 

196 

1*600 

9 

44S 

— 

196 

650 

1,140 

1,803 

FvKhUtbiiM  ^ 

26S.47fl 

86 

607 

7 

421 

80 

20 

570 

667 

B«t«eb  ... 

S3e,S90 

110 

728 

6 

402 

! ... 

U0 

21 

699 

m 

em*t  

eii.coe 

269 

1*076 

7 

300 

... 

269 

326 

1|660 

1*976 

GhvanU  ... 

M,8£X,m 

840 

6,976 

r 

7 

&1£ 

/,665 

6,449 

7,<W7 

ThJii»  ... 

Me,  Me 

262 

3,114 

0 

m 

0 

267 

650 

1*476 

2,196 

S91,«4« 

IM 

l.Ul 

7 

830 

... 

100 

468 

609 

1*137 

K,  ... 

9fl7,0fl0 

840 

3,768 

0 

361 

... 

847 

i;ao2 

1*550 

2,781 

K^nhatt  ... 

7SS 

8,018 

tm 

e 

769 

f*860 

3*604 

e/)X4 

KMndiHb  ...  ... 

lp2S7.231 

400 

3*876 

0 

812 

8 

402 

978 

2,092 

3,990 

Ktiifc  

774*457 

283 

2,269 

S 

301 

1 

200 

651 

1,656 

2*307 

jAllBodjLk^U  ...  ...  ,,. 

745,639 

386  , 

2*204 

0 

343 

347 

05 

%1«9 

^174 

IV»B* 

666*340 

804 

2*600 

7 

327 

... 

363 

100 

%631 

2*638 

BAdUpoT... 

581*096 

207 

1*640 

0 

S61 

367 

214 

1*393 

1,907 

Sit*»  ...  

1,061,928 

726 

2,270 

7 

406 

... 

390 

13 

3,508 

2;0OO 

D^tsem 

U^4S 

7 

4 

t,0£l 

is,m ! 

I4,m 

JBd^wia.p,  ...  ... 

654,482 

274 

2,IM 

0 

404 

... 

279 

125 

1,993 

2.117 

I>li*t»4r 

882,230 

286 

2*780 

9 

822 

... 

206 

3 

2,7® 

2*736 

638*403 

>«1 

%2S4 

6 

205 

859 

240 

1,930 

2*160 

RJajir*  „.  

431*840 

971 

1,141 

8 

3S2 

3S9 

1,108 

1*108 

Karndtic 

2,797, tol 

1J9M 

8je7t 

7 

m 

07J 

7,748 

»*1X1 

To>UI«  HaiQA  BiTUiaa  ... 

umm 

s.m 

7 

m 

U 

im 

mm 

33.381 

Boni^;  ... 

778,190 

176 

+... 

» 

442 

80 

140 

928 

1,743 

«i»d  

2*401,800 

1*142 

4,109 

B 

060 

7 

764 

1J980 

^100 

4,141 

Onaid  Total  ... 

em 

i "■ 

7 

888 

la 

&791 

Alii 

34*111 

42jai 

, wv  ■ly.iVM  wmiD  MUJuaTMjBu.  n Bua  luiw  buiuubhimki  mw  vWUj  TNI  KUKHrilllUl  DSUV^  m dratf  «> 

Ui  tho  oollMtfam  ftnd  fiUb^  In  ckI  tiM  Houdhold  ^dudolML  TIm  anmber  of  blDoki  Manned  duzlns  Uhi  pwaaTninAw 
» Ihfl  ttlp«adkr7  niunflnton  VH  betwwa  7SCr  wd  aoOL 

^ in  KdmmiiB  6 And  d oAlmiUtad  do  Uu  aumlMa'p  imA  q|  Moda  ud  litfjmort  dozliur  ntwlbimiArr  ixdmp 

liou,  bat  d piimni  MtiuUy  «PLp3;€ffVdl  Mli  •aiUD«n^«Bv  ikairn  in  flolioimiB  7 bo  IK 
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CENSUS  OPERATIONS, 
T^ble  3. 


IssuBi  Expeadititre  and  BbIaddb  of  EnumeratorB'  FormB- 


IHrtrka. 

KinataAtoft^  ; 

B0itiiic»«[na 

BtHAux. 

rwu 

ABbP. 

■actUb. 

BeluM. 

lm«l. 

UiwL 

Inpvd-r 

Oead. 

r«rDio«iar^ 

■oftut. 

AbiaodWb4d  ... 

aM^ooo 

301,463 

TOO 

30 

58.532 

820 

A.Atn«id6dd.— Engiiih  ime  in^ 

Kaifm  ... 

^7.600 

£37.734 

100 

38 

9.848 

82 

clndaa  Cbn^ninwt.  of  whlfib 

Fanrb 

tmy24& 

dB.aio 

48 

44 

42.530 

4 

eh#  axpanditarie  ia  not  ntum. 

Biroaob  ,,,  

loi.m 

63.493 

150 

48 

6,768 

102 

•d. 

8n»t  ..  . 

ao4p«ao 

163.204 

200 

30 

18,696 

161 

TanuumTar  acbadnJe*  all  in 

... 

1^0l9,g4O 

^.41^ 

«4fi 

lys^t 

040 

Onjanlti, 

Tbtoa  ,,,  

3iD],eOO 

S»I,013 

400 

321 

00,684 

70 

KoUba  

139^140 

tiSpSao 

30 

15 

10.280 

6 

Babiigiri  ,,, 

2Sa,720 

337.M3 

100 

S3 

44,779 

17 

XdaJbM  ... 

SS7,4S0 

sm 

419 

114^S1S 

IQt 

Kbindaib 

SMpSaB 

301,432 

400  . 

134 

02.828 

218 

VemaouLar  •obednl«>  all  io 

N4«k  

IW.200 

166,312 

250 

167 

23.888 

99 

. Aflaidtbi, 

Abmadnagar  ... 

^.046 

■ 163,336 

80 

63 

84,510 

38 

1 /*OHo  £ — Ibigliah  Luqe  as  in  Ab^ 

Poona.,,  ... 

3BS.09O 

338vSB0 

IrdOO 

466 

117.100 

1.045 

caedabad. 

BboUmiir 

i^pdw 

] 14p830 

300 

185 

10.040 

35 

^Ur4 

^13,324 

200,730 

WO 

807 

12,7*4 

583 

i>ficcaJi 

/.fMpXWW 

7.980 

SSi.810 

Balpimi 

aoepTOD 

191.193 

1,060 

510 

6.608 

440 

rb#  isn#*  of  Onter  ■baote  In  B#t- 

ffUltm  W«r#  of  Banare**  1.500 

and  M*i4lbi  WO. 

ribfirwfr 

£43,224 

310,143 

270 

43 

38,082 

227 

in  fTMnodr,  KjLnarMM  2,788  and 

Marathi  B, 

KaUdgi  

172^800  ■ 

ltfS;a06 

00 

94 

14. 4M 

36 

[n  BaJ!d<^.  BAnana#  2,400  and 
Marathi  400. 

Ednaiw  ... 

i<Ki.«oa 

93,401 

60 

48 

19,909 

2 

in  Bdanro,  Banaraa*  1.800  and 

Marathi  100. 

Karmdiie 

7£S,S£4  ! 

s$y^si 

f.4ao 

7SS 

€S& 

TotiJ,  Eomft  BiTuLoB 

seesaw  I 

e,47B 

R7R3 

045,191 

3755 

4t3.riJ  I 

400,538 

1,718 

1,474 

15.378 

344 

Gnmd  Tgtnl 

i.3ae,«5  j 

3;e7ftoei 

6,190 

4197  ' 

1 

0001.661 

3.999 

Jfott. — Tfas  Yenwmlu'  foniu  i^onuit  of  oos  «Aol!L  Tbe  En^lEib  dofl*  of  twq  'll!*  fomuT  wn  npp  ad  la  RbtMta  of 

four  piigfia  014^  A&d  rtibolred  into  boolu  KoompBaiedby  a,  wt  dE  ralra,  to  tfa,»  nuoibBr of  Iioqim  in  oaoh  UooL  Tbs  munbof  of 

oui^  atwCi  maotuxiBd  m Iba  niBwrlu  on  ths  iCjliianw  ^trieta  denotaa  the  aatunatad  nombor  of  oaamiTAtQn  u«ng  each  langm^. 


Tasle  4,— Coot  or  EHUMKRATroM. 


i PwnnorrOK  op  a»A«  EVrivamiai.  ' 

! ( 


DlalfltiL 

r 

BitdcMl. 

lallotnent 

A 

Tbial 
.1  Alate 

1.  P»#- 
paratiiM. 

1 

1 

1 Aarfier. 

CbnUrt-. 

nndw 

(PlIbl^LOD- 

^5 

B. 

UuhM, 

lied  eX- 
pwidiLur* 
ntuTiMd, 

fliand  j 

Tul.1  Qme 

ofui.. 
nwatlcin.  * 

1 Avar.** 
Btat*, 

Khan#  par 
fewTfctVtl 
PQpalt- 
ItaiL.) 

.. 

AlkMUMM  t4  OMsIala. 

Rama- 

TM.! 

Ar«Ky. 

1 

i 

Sapar- 

rlfon. 

Biidibw#^ 

Lora 

TiMt. 

D«14A- 

«Ula 

j Ra. 

j R.. 

Ra. 

1 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ra 

Ra. 

Ra 

j Ra 

Ra 

Ra  ' 

' PiBA 

Ahmadabad 

SW 

LOS? 

166 

[ 163 

330 

433 

178 

6U 

1 271 

i 4,788  1 

O'S 

Kaira  ... 

1,500 

1 

71 

1,244 

; 265 

m 

; 1*787  1 

0-4 

Paneh  Mabtla  ... 

220 

i 133 

27 

t + H 

92 

33 

1 74 

143 

276  ; 

0 1 

Broaeb  

8U0 

312 

23 

'"w  1 

1 58 

iis 

1 

150 

r 133 

7S 

380  ' 

0-2 

hurat  

700 

370 

33 

1 ^ 

! 2 

so 

187 

217 

120 

915 

1.285  ; 

0-1 

Thina 

2,050 

1987 

125 

969  1 

309 

1.199 

1662 

230 

1317 

I 3,  304  : 

0-4 

Kelaba  ... 

1,000 

1994 

134 

104  . 

Voi 

2» 

677 

972 

' 196 

101 

J.3&5  : 

4-6 

Ratnanlirt..,  ... 

3,200 

2,488 

548 

302 

302 

1,138 

1.430 

1 515 

65 

i 2,558  1 

4 5 

Bbandeab  

3^200 

1,999 

34 

'"l5  i 

38 

54 

1,408 

l,4fi7, 

! jwi 

611 

2,5(19  ■ 

0 3 

Naaik  

2,250 

20 

10 

18 

36 

87fl 

OQ  1 

452 

761 

' 2.194  r 

0-3 

Abmednagar 

760 

97fi 

33 

l«4 

640  ; 

734 

76 

600 

M3 

142 

1117  ; 

O'? 

Poona 

1.800 

1071 

270 

u 1 

20  ; 

34 

166 

190 

Utl 

1147  i 

2,218 

0'2 

^hoLipnr 

1,900 

608 

38 

^ 1 

7 

137 

144  1 

488 

1.4773 

1,738 

0-2 

y*taia  

410  1 

486 

42 

..  ! 

... 

364 

290 

696  , 

B«|gaum  ...  ..  .... 

750  ! 

338 

lot 

t I 

1 1 

9 

107 

100 

116 

210  ! 

044 

I>hanrar ...  ...  ...1 

550 : 

823 

40 

108  1 

378 

874  , 

574 

208 

208  1 

1*030 

02 

Kaladgl  ...  : 

860  1 

302 

20 

1 

...  J 

... 

368 

908  1 

104 

167  1 

059 

0| 

Xanara  ... 

300  [ 

148 

87 

1 

...  1 

... 

81 

66 

214 

Totbl,  HomA  lHTliiQb.| 

21,839  . 

17,384 

1.838 

1M7. 

1837  t 

3,914  1 

1 

7,663 

t0,W7. 

4,871 

11107 

98,541 

095^ 

Sind  ...  ...  ...j 

12.000 

9iOS9 

...  1 

' 

1097 

6,386 

B0i2 

03S 

4.036  1 

I9.SW 

07 

Bombay  City 

8.000 

e.129  , 

S.710 

411 

6,130  1 

l2*-J->g 

lfi2W 

Aden  ... 

800 

mi 

' 

361 

210 

5T1 

9-t4 

Oimztd  Totia  j 

43^434  1 

-33.104 

1838  1 

aiB7)| 

a,827) 

4.711 

14,048 

24638 

e>430 

22.123 

56.2^  , 

038 

« To  tbu  add  PrSoting  (Bb.  and  artimatad  amout  of  traraV^  aJlovuOM  to  offlaUla  (Rm.  IJOO). 

+ In  Ahcaadibad  Mnnimpali^  tb*  bonaea  bad  oover  bwD  pnrfouly  namband,  «r«n  for  Manioipal  porpoaM:^  and  tbe  oaaaoa 
opanticnu  wera  atUiaad  to  aSbot  work  in  a naon  npEnaiTa  aikd  parmHent  Tsacner  tbu  m otbar  town*. 

S hem  tbao  pi*.  f Or,  inbloding  Mopudpal  axpanditqn^  0‘4l  pia,  % Total  OHt  S'Ot  pm. 

In  tb«  wuH  Javt  aotriiM  tba  oo*i  of  preparmtian  1*  indndod  in  oontingAnt  dbargaa.  In  Bombaj  (Sty,  m in  Abmadbbid,  fbi* 
itua  w*B  DcmaidBnbla.  Jn  BabiAgin  it  Lncilad^ tba  wbol*  pnparatioii  of  haiia«diits  asd  regirtm.  Tb*  Rbiod^  avtimat*  indqdad 
the  Dang  Statae,  but  tha  uhargaa  ar«  only  for  tb#  Crown  temtory, 
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